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PEEFACE. 


Within  the  compass  of  this  volume  the  reader  is 
presented  with  an  epitome  of  Russell's  larger  work, 
upon  the  History  of  Modem  Europe.  It  remains  the 
favourite  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects 
of  which  it  treats ;  and  has  very  recently  been  recom- 
mended  as  a  text-book  by  the  Government  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  No 
modem  work  enjoys  a  similar  reputation,  and  it  is 
in  all  respects  a  safe  authority.  Every  fact  and 
the  date  of  all  the  events  recorded  in  these  pages 
have  been  verified,  original  matter  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  entire  work  submitted  to  the  most  careful 
revision.  In  epitomising  this  valuable  book  of  reference 
the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  as  fair  a  view  of  the 
leading  details  of  modem  history,  as  was  possible  within 
the  limits.  The  more  interesting  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  stand  out  in  bold  and  full  relief  on  the  map  of 
the  past,  have  been  described  at  greater  length,  while 
less  important  matters  have  been  abridged,  without, 
however,  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  In 
fact  the  editor's  aim  has  been  to  supply  what  has  long 
been  wanting  in  English  literature — a  Handbook,  in 
which  the  chief  events  of  Modem  History  are  set  forth 
in  a  clear,  concise,  and  intelligent  form.    Ex.perieiv.CQ 


VI  PREFACE. 

has  demonstrated  that  such  a  work,  properly  executed, 
must  prove  of  immense  service  to  the  general  reader, 
the  student,  and  the  school-boy ;  and  the  editor  trusts 
that  the  result  of  his  labours  will  secure  that  approba- 
tion and  success  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  render 
them  worthy. 

G.  H.  T. 

LoNDo:^,  July  20<A,  1857. 
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PART      I. 

TBOH  THE  BISE  OF  THE  MODEBN  KINGDOMS  TO  THE  FEAOS 

OP  WESTPHALIA,   IN  1648. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Letteb  1. — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  Settlement 
of  the  Barbaiians.    A.D.  98 — 476.     Vol.  L,  pages  1 — 7.* 

§  1.  EuBOPE  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  human  character 
has  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  where  society, 
hoth  m  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  attained  the  fairest 
development ;  consequently,  its  history  furnishes  materials 
worthy  of  observation  and  record  in  the  study  of  men  and 
of  kingdoms.  The  inhabitants  of  Ancient  Europe  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes;  namely,  Greeks,  Somans, 
and  Barbarians.  The  former,  the  most  polished  people  of 
antiquity,  inhabited  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  European  Turkey,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
ancient  Greeks  became  corrupted,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  Bromans,  who  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  bar- 
barians or  northern  nations,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and 
the  Germans,  and  succeeded,  after  several  struggles,  in 
reducing  them  to  subjection.  Some,  however,  fled  to  the 
mountains  for  freedom,  or  took  refuge  in  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  north,  whence,  in  later  years,  they  rushed  forth 
like  an  impetuous  flood,  overturning  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
Boman  empire,  establishing  upon  its  ruins  new  governments 

*  The  references  tbrougbont  this  work  are  to  the  larger  edition  of 
"Russell's  History  of  Modem  Europe,"  in  four  volumes,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Co.  It  contains  a  copious  index  by 
Dr.  Nuttall,  and  brings  the  history  of  Europe  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russian  war,  in  1856. 
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and  new  manners,  and  thos  accomplishing  the  most  signal 
revolution  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations. 

§  2.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Bomans  to  transfer 
into  the  conquered  countries  their  laws,  manners,  arts, 
BcienoeSy  language,  and  literature.  Grood  laws  are  essential 
to  good  government,  arts  and  sciences  to  the  prosperity  of 
n  nation,  and  learning  and  politeness  to  the  perfection  of 
the  human  character.  But  these,  in  order  to  exalt  a  people^ 
must  be  the  result  of  the  natural  progress  of  civilization, 
not  of  any  adventitious  ferment,  or  of  violence  from  without. 
This  truth  was  never,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Eoman  empire.  The  degrading 
influence  of  its  dominion  hastened  its  final  dissolution ;  for 
although  the  conquered  nations  were  by  that  means  more 
easily  kept  in  subjection,  they  became  unable  to  resist  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  mifi;ht  be  considered  as  decayed  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic,  which  increased  its  size  without 
consolidating  its  sirenRth.  Under  an  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, the  martial  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  northern  provinces  became  totally  extinct  in  a  few 
centuries ;  and  instead  of  preferring  death  to  slavery,  as  so 
many  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  had  done,  they  patiently 
aubmitted  to  any  contribution  which  a  rapacious  governor 
was  pleased  to  levy.  They  became  incapable  of  either 
thinking  or  acting  for  themselves ;  hence  all  the  countries 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  Boman  yoke,  fell  a  prey  to 
the  first  invader,  after  the  imperial  forces  were  withdrawn. 

§  8.  Many  other  causes  contributed  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soman  empire.^  Eome  owed  her  dominion  as  much 
to  the  manners  as  to  the  arms  of  her  citizens,  and  a  relaxation 
of  the  former,  brought  about  by  the  pillage  of  Greece  and  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  rendered  the  ruin  of  the  republic  inevit- 
able. The  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Gtiuls 
out  of  Italy,  though  seemingly  the  most  fortunate  events  in 

^  Gibbon  makes  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  Boman  empire  to  extend 
over  thirteen  oenturies,  which  he  divides  into  three  periods : — 

1.  The  first  of  these  dates  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  empire  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude 
ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem  Europe,    a.d.  98 — i76, 

2.  The  second  period  commences  with  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  ter- 
tninatts  with  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who  established  the  second 
or  German  einpire  of  the  West.    a.d.  527 — 800. 

8.  The  last  and  longest  of  theseperiods  includes  about  six  centuries 

and  a  half,  from  the  revival  of  the  Western  empire,  to  the  taking  of  Con- 

■tantinople  by  the  Turks,    a.d.  800 — 1403.     In  this  letter  the  author 

iJVMtM  owTB  /Mirtioularly  of  the  fall  and  decline  of  the  old  Roman  power, 

WhM  mn  0mbnoed  ia  the  first  period,  a.d.  98—476. 
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Soman  history,  also  contributed  to  a  change  of  manners^ 
and  to  the  extinction  of  £oinan  liberty.  Her  citizens, 
before  united  bj  the  sense  of  a  common  danger,  were  split 
into  factions,  and  ambitious  men  took  advantage  of  internal 
divisions  in  order  to  raise  themselves  to  power.  A  master 
became  necessary,  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  to  restore  union  and  vigour  to  the  state.  Interest  and 
vanity  made  courtiers  ;  force  or  fear,  slaves.  A  new  source 
of  ruin  disclosed  itself.  Some  disputed  successions  having 
made  the  army  sensible  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  their 
hands,  the  soldiers  henceforth  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  soldiers  of  Bome  were  no  longer  citizens  armed  in  defence 
of  their  country,  but  mercenaries  or  hired  barbarians,  and 
they  proved  little  better  than  licensed  robbers. 

§  4.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  treasons  of 
the  soldiery,  more  especially  those  of  the  Frsetorian  bands, 
the  emperors  associated  with  themselves  in  the  supreme 
power,  their  sons,  their  brothers,  or  such  persons  as  they 
could  trust ;  and  every  emperor  elected  a  successor.  They 
likewise  subdivided  the  power  of  the  Frietoriah  prefects, 
appointing  four  instead  of  two.  Hence  arose  a  new  species 
of  oppression,  the  tyranny  being  transferred  from  the  soldiery 
to  the  prince.  The  removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  Gon- 
atantinople,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
empire  into  Eastern  and  Western,  was  another  blow  to  the 
grandeur  of  Bome,  and  likewise  to  its  security.  The  dis- 
contents occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  imperial  court, 
were  heightened  by  those  of  religion.  Christianity  had  long 
been  making  progress  in  the  empire ;  at  length  it  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Cssars.  As  the  Christians  had  formerly 
been  persecuted,  they,  in  their  turn,  became  persecutors. 
The  most  dreadful  hatreds  and  animosities  arose.  !N'ew 
sects  sprang  up  ;  new  disputes  took  place ;  new  jealousies 
and  antipathies  raged;  and  the  same  punishments  were 
denounced  against  heretics  and  pagans.  A  universal 
bigotry  debased  the  minds  of  men. 

§  5.  The  character  of  the  people  with  whom  the  Eomans 
had  to  contend  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  their  own. 
These  barbarians^  breathed  nothing  but  war.     Simple  and 

*  Barbarian  was  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
all  who  were  not  of  their  own  country,  or  under  their  dominion.  Hence 
with  them  the  word  simply  signified  "  a  foreigner/'  not,  as  amongst  us, 
a  rude  and  uncivilized  person.  It  is  in  its  classical  sense  that  the  term 
U  appliod  in  this  portion  ol  the  work. 
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severe  in  their  maimers,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
name  of  luxury.  Hardened  by  exercise  and  toil,  their  bodies 
seemed  inaccessible  to  disease  or  pain ;  war  was  their 
element;  they  sported  with  danger,  and  met  death  with 
expressions  of  joy.  Though  free  and  independent,  they  were 
firmly  attached  to  their  leaders.  Nor  were  these  their  only 
virtues.  They. were  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  their  generous  hospitality, 
their  detestation  of  treachery  and  falsehood.  The  divided, 
effeminate,  and  now  dastardly  Eomans,  could  oppose  nothing 
but  fear  and  folly,  or,  what  was  still  more  ignominious, 
treachery,  to  such  a  people.  Convinced  that  the  combat 
was  unequal,  they  attempted  to  appease  their  invaders  by 
money.  Voluntary  contributions  were  soon  changed  into 
tribute,  and  tributes  were  multiplied  till  the  empire  was 
drained  of  its  treasure.  Another  expedient  was  then 
adopted : — the  Romans  took  large  bands  of  the  barbarians 
into  their  pay,  but  these  eventually  turned  their  arms 
against  their  masters,  and  invited  their  countrymen  to  come 
and  share  with  them  in  the  spoils.  A  third  expedient  was 
tried, — namely,  assassination ;  and  the  emperors  thus  got  rid 
of  those  leaders  or  princes  whom  they  feared,  often  perpe- 
trating the  crime  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  even  at 
the  festive  board.  The  barbarians  at  last  proved  equally 
deaf  to  the  offers  of  treaty  and  to  the  voice  of  supplication. 
Italy  and  Eome  itself  were  often  pillaged.  Fresh  invaders 
appeared,  and  Europe  was  successively  laid  waste,  till  the 
North,  by  pouring  forth  its  myriads,  was  drained  of  people, 
and  the  sword  of  slaughter  tired  of  destroying. 

§  6.  These  invaders  soon  spread  over  Europe.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Visigoths  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Spain ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ;  the  Saxons  of 
the  Eoman  provinces  in  South  Britain ;  the  Huns  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
"New  governments,  laws,  languages ;  new  manners,  customs, 
dresses ;  new  names  of  men  and  of  countries,  everywhere 
prevailed.  A  total  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  barbarians  rejected  everything  that  savoured  of  Boman 
civilization.  Their  literature,  elegant  arts,  jurisprudence, 
refinement,  were  placed  under  the  same  ban  of  prohibition, 
and  the  influence  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world  was 
to  be  entirely  eradicated.  In  what  manner  light  arose  out 
of  this  darkness,  order  out  of  this  confusion,  and  taste  out 
of  this  barbarism,  will  be  shown  in  this  history.     The  stu- 
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dent  may  observe  how  genius  and  magnificence  displayed 
themselves  in  a  new  mode,  which  prevailed  for  a  time,  and 
then  exploded ;  how  the  sons  came  to  idolize  that  literature 
^hich  tbeir  fathers  had  proscribed,  and  wept  over  the  ruins 
of  those  sculptures,  paintings,  buildings,  which  they  could 
not  restore;  digging  from  dunghills,  and  bringing  forth 
from  the  dust  of  ages,  the  models  for  future  imitation,  and 
enervating  themselves  with  the  same  arts  by  which  the 
£oman  character  had  been  undermined. 


Xettbb  2. — ^The  System  of  Policy  and  Legislation  established  by  the 
Barbarians  on  settling  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Koman  Empire.  Fifth 
and  ISixth  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.     Vol.  i.,  pages  7 — 9. 

§  7.  The  ancient  G-auls,  the  Britons,  the  Germans,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  in  their  government, 
manners,  and  opinions.  The  same  thing  might  be  observed 
among  their  more  modern  descendants,  who,  under  the 
names  of  G-oths  and  Vandals,  dismembered  the  Eoman 
empire.  Their  primitive  government  was  a  kind  of  military 
democracy,  under  a  general  or  chieftain,  who  had  commonly 
the  title  of  king.  The  authority  of  these  rulers  was 
extremely  limited,  and  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege  of 
advising  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  They  con- 
sidered their  conquests  as  common  property,  in  which  all 
had  a  right  to  share ;  and  every  one  was  the  lord  of  his  own 
little  territory.  After  settling  in  the  Eoman  provinces,  the 
northern  conquerors  saw  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union, 
and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their  private  rights  for  public 
safety.  The  general  who  had  led  them  to  victory,  continued 
to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  and  had  the  largest  share  of 
the  conquered  lands,  while  every  free  man,  whether  citizen 
or  soldier,  was  bound  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity. Hence  arose  the  FeudaI*  System,  the  idea  of 
which  was  borrowed  from  that  of  a  military  establishment. 

§  8.  That  system  of  policy,  which  prevailed  for  several 
centuries  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  did  not 
sufficiently  provide  for  the  internal  security  of  the  state. 
The  bond  of  political  union  was  feeble ;  the  sources  of 
dissension  were  numerous,  and  corruption  was  interwoven 
with  the  very  framework  of  the  constitution.    The  king  or 

feneral  parcelled  out  his  lands,  binding  those  on  whom  he 
estowea  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  to  attend 
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him  in  all  his  military  enterprises.  The  nohles  followed  his 
example,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  numerous 
vassals,  like  so  many  independent  princes,  and  at  length 
extorted  from  the  crown  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of 
caiTjing  on  war  against  their  private  enemies.  The  ties 
which  connected  the  principal  members  of  the  constitution 
with  its  head  were  gradually  dissolved ;  almost  all  ideas  of 
political  subjection  were  lost,  and  little  appearance  of  feudal 
subordination  remained.  A  variety  of  feuds  and  jealousies 
raged  among  the  nobles  or  barons,  giving  rise  to  many  wars. 
Hence  every  country  in  Europe,  kept  in  continual  alarm  by 
these  internal  hostilities,  was  filled  with  castles  and  for- 
tresses, to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  Kingdoms  so  divided  and  torn  by  domestic 
broils,  were  almost  incapable  of  any  foreign  effort.  Their 
wars  for  several  centuries  resembled  the  wild  and  desultory 
incursions  of  pirates  or  banditti ;  and  had  not  the  state  of 
every  kingdom  been  nearly  the  same,  a  dominant  power  must 
have  arisen.  In  that  case  the  independent  spirit  of  the  North 
might  have  been  extinguished,  and  the  present  harmonious 
system  of  European  policy,  which  arose  from  the  chaos  of 
anarchy,  would  not  have  struggled  into  existence. 

§  9.  The  ideas  of  the  barbarians,  with  respect  to  equity, 
according  to  the  most  ancient  historical  records,  differed 
little  from  those  which  prevail  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
deform  the  first  stages  of  society  in  every  country.  Eesent- 
ment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes ; 
the  injured  person  became  the  avenger,  and  he  might 
demand  or  remit  the  punishment,  or  accept  a  compensation 
for  the  most  heinous  offence.  The  prosecution  of  criminals 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  community,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws,  now  justly 
deemed  the  greater  object  of  legislation,  was  a  maxim  of 
iurisprudence  then  little  understood  in  theory,  and  still 
less  regarded  in  practice.  The  civil  and  criminal  judges 
could,  in  most  cases,  do  no  more  than  appoint  the  lists,  and 
leave  the  parties  to  decide  their  cause  oy  the  sword.  The 
feudal  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections,  was  not 
80  debasing  to  humanity,  as  the  uniform  pressure  of  Boman 
despotism.  If  animosities  were  keen,  friendships  also  were 
warm.  The  commonalty  were  unfortunately  degraded  to 
the  condition  of  slaves,  but  the  nobility  were  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  princes.  The  gentry  were  their  associates ;  and 
the  king,  without  the  form  of  compact,  was  in  reality  but 
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chief  magistrate,  or  head  of   the  community,  and  could 
literallj  do  no  wboko,  or  none,  at  least,  with  impunity. 

Lettkb  3. — Bise  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  the  History  of  France, 
under  the  Kings  of  the  Merovingian,  or  the  first  race.  A.  D.  481 — 752. 
Vol.  i,,  pages  9 — 12. 

§  10.  Modem  history  is  of  little  importance  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  coronation  of  that  prince  at 
Some,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  in  800,  has  been  fixed  upon 
by  some  authorities  as  its  proper  commencement.  Yet  the 
student  naturally  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  therefore  a  short  sketch  of  the  state 
of  modem  Europe  previous  to  that  era  is  appended. 

§  11.  The  French  monarchy  first  claims  attention,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  also  because  of  its  early 
and  long-continued  importance.  Gaul  was  shared  by  the 
Bomans,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Burgundians,  when  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks  (son  of  Childeric,  and  grandson  of  Me- 
rovius,  head  of  the  Salian  tribe),  defeated  Syagrius,  the 
Boman  governor,  and  established  a  new  kingdom,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  France,  or  the  Lcmd  of  3ree  Men 
(4S6).  Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
obtained  this  victory,  uid  his  marriage  with  Clotilda,  a 
Christian  princess,  made  the  G-auls  hope  that  he  would 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.  Having  vanquished  the  Alle- 
manni  at  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  in  496,  arter  an  obstinate 
battle,  he  was  baptised  by  St.  Bemigius,  bishop  of  Bheims, 
and  almost  the  whole  French  nation  followed  his 
example.  Under  colour  of  religion,  he  made  war  upon 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Alaric  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vougl^,  near  Poitiers  (507),  and  the  province  of 
Aquitaine  added  to  the  kingdom  c^  France.  The  close  of  his 
reign  was  disgraced  by  perfidies  and  cruelties  towards  the 
princes  of  his  house,  and  he  died  in  511,  after  having 
attempted  to  atone  for  his  crimes  by  building  and  endowing 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  assembling  a  council  at 
Orleans  for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline. 

§  12.  At  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  extensive  dominions  were 
divided  amongst  his  four  sons.  This  system  was  followed  for 
some  time,  giving  rise  to  endless  wars  and  numerous  assassi- 
nations. After  the  murder  of  many  princes,  and  several  years 
of  civil  war,  Clothaire  II.  became  sole  monarch  of  France  in 
613.  He  committed  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy  (the  latter  had  been  conquered 
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and  annexed  to  France  by  the  united  efforts  of  Childeberfc 
and  Clotbaire  I.,  532)  to  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  a  kind 
of  viceroys,  who  at  last  made  tbeir  way  to  the  throne.  A 
succession  of  weak  princes  followed,  and  Pepin  Heristal, 
duke  of  Austrasia,  governed  France  for  eight-and-twenty 
years,  with  equal  prudence  and  fortitude,  under  the  title  of 
Mayor  (087 — 714).  At  bis  death,  the  authority  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  widow  Plectrude,  whose  grandson,  yet  an 
infant,  was  elected  mayor.  Charles  Martel,  natur^  son  of 
Pepin,  being  suspected  of  ambitious  views  by  Plectrude,  was 
imprisoned.  He  escaped,  and  was  received  by  the  Austra- 
sians  as  their  deliverer.  He  saved  France  from  the  Saracens 
in  732,  who,  after  having  conquered  Spain,  invaded  his 
dominions ;  and  he  kept  all  the  neighbouring  nations  in  awe 
by  his  wise  and  vigorous  administration.  He  only  styled 
himself  duke  of  France,  but  his  son  Pepin  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  excluding  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  or  the 
Merovingian  race,  for  ever  from  the  throne  of  France  (752), 


Letter  4. — Spain  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Tisigoths,  and  under 
the  Moors,  till  the  Beign  of  Abderahman.  A.D.  469 — 757.  Vol.  i., 
pages.  12---14. 

§  13.  The  Visigoths  founded  their  monarchy  in  this 
Boman  province,  already  overrun  by  the  Vandals  and  the 
Suevi,  and  the  clergy  soon  after  became  possessed  of  more 
power  than  the  prmce.  Almost  all  cases,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  referred  to  the  bishops ;  they  even 
decided  in  their  councils  the  most  weighty  affairs  of  the 
nation.  With  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  they  held  the  first 
rank,  they  often  disposed  of  the  crown,  which  was  more 
elective  than  hereditary.  The  kingdom  under  the  rule  of 
the  Visigoths  became  one  theatre  of  revolutions  and  crimes. 

§  14.  The  Saracens,  already  masters  of  Mauritania  (now 
Barbary),  made  a  descent  upon  Spain,  and  by  the  battle  of 
Xeres,  in  Andalusia,  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Visi- 
goths (711).  The  conquerors  offered  the  inhabitants  their 
religion  and  laws,  many  submitted  at  once,  but  a  few  under 
Pelagius,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  for  some  time  struggled 
against  the  infidels,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Asturias,  where  he  founded  a  Christian  kingdom.  The 
Saracens,  or  Moors,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  France,  and  were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in 
732.  Spain  was  at  first  very  miserable  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Moors.    The  emirs  being  dependent  on  the  viceroy 
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of  Africa,  who  allowed  tbera  to  continue  but  a  short  time  in 
their  government,  were  more  busy  in  fleecing  the  Spanish 
nation  than  in  administering  justice  or  preserving  order. 
The  caliphat,  the  seat  of  which  had  been  removed  to  Damas- 
cus, by  a  bloody  revolution,  passed  from  the  family  of  the 
Ommiades  to  that  of  the  Abassides,  and  thereupon  Abde- 
rahman,  called  also  Almanzor,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who 
escaped  in  the  massacre  of  the  Ommiades,  founded  in  Spain 
an  independent  kingdom,  consisting  of  all  those  provinces 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  caliphs  (755).  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Cordova  (757),  was  the  wisest  prince  in  Europe; 
and  the  Arabs,  before  enemies  to  the  sciences,  cultivated 
them  with  success,  and  became  renowned  for  learning  and 
politeness,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  were  sun^  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism. 


liSTTEB  5. — Italy  under  the  DomiDion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  under  the 
Lombards,  till  the  Reign  of  Luitprand.  a.d.  476 — 728.»  Vol.  i., 
pages  14 — 17. 

§  15.  Italy  experienced  a  variety  of  fortunes  after  losing 
its  ancient  masters,  and  before  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Heruli,  a  people  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  held  it  a  short  time  (476 — 493),  but  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Ostrogoths.  Theodoric,  the  first  Gothic  king 
(493),  and  several  of  his  successors,  were  princes  of  great 
prudence  and  humanity.  They  acknowledged  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople  their  superiors  in  rank,  but  not  in  juris- 
diction, and  made  Eavenna  the  seat  of  their  court.  The 
Ostrogoths  were  at  last  subdued  by  Belisarius  and  Warses, 
and  Italy  was  once  more  united  to  the  Eastern,  or  Greek 
empire  (553).  Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
a  great  part  of  Italy  was  seized  by  Alboin,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  or  Longobards,  who  made  Pavia  his  place  of 
residence  (568).  Alboin  established  the  feudal  system  in 
those  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  settling  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  army,  under  the  name  of  duke,  in  the 
chief  cities  of  every  province.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  his  time.  He  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife,  Bosamund  (573) ;  and  his  successor,  Gleoph,  perpe- 
trated such  cruelties,  that  the  Lombards  resolved,  after  his 
assassination  (574),  to  change  their  form  of  government. 

*  Luitprand  was  made  king  of  Lombardy  A.D.  712,  bnt  in  this  letter 
the  events  of  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  up  to  the  capture  of 
Bavenna,  and  other  places,  in  728,  are  related. 
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An  iDterregnum  of  several  years  ensued,  daring  which  they 
lived  subject  to  their  dukes. 

§  16.  Being  threatened  by  foreign  enemies,  the  heads  of 
the  Lombards  assembled,  and  called  Autharis,  the  son  of 
Cleoph,  to  the  throne  (584).  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Lombard  kings  who  embraced  Christianity,  but,  like  most 
of  the  northern  conquerors,  he  was  an  Arian.  Several 
princes  followed,  until  Constans,  emperor  of  the  East,  landed 
m  Italy  with  a  considerable  army  (662),  determined  to 
expel  the  barbarians.  Although  he  at  first  gained  some 
inconsiderable  advantages,  he  was  afterwards  defeated  and 
assassinated  (668).  G-rimoald,  who  reigned  from  662 — 671, 
was  a  prudent  prince,  and  he  renounced  the  tenets  of  Arias. 
His  successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Lombards  became  Catholics.  Luitprand  gave  strong 
proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  valour  from  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  throne,  in  712 ;  but  his  great  qualities  were  in 
some  measure  shaded  by  his  boundless  ambition.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  offered  for  its  display.  Leo  the  Isaurian,^  then 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  prohibited  the  worship  of  images, 
ordered  all  the  statues  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  the 

Saintings  in  the  churches  to  be  pulled  down  and  burnt  (726). 
'he  edict  was  to  be  put  in  force  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
and  the  attempt  to  execute  it  at  Savenna  created  an  in- 
surrection (728).  Luitprand  suddenly  assembled  his  forces, 
and  appeared  before  Bavenna,  not  doubting  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  important  place  would  be  speedilv  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  all  the  imperial  dominions  of  Italy.  Although 
Luitprand  carried  the  city  by  storm  (728),  and  many  other 

E laces  surrendered  without  resistance,  that  conquest  neither 
e  nor  any  of  his  successors  were  ever  able  to  complete  ;  and 
the  attempt  proved  fatal  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards. 


Letteb  6. — Bise  of  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power,  with  some  aoooniit  of 
the  afiaira  ot  Italy,  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Kingdom 
ot  France,  from  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  to  that  of  Chariemagne. 
AJ).  715—768.    Vol.  i.,  pages  17—20. 

§  17.  Though  Eome  was  now  governed  by  a  duke,  who 
depended  on  the  exarch  of  Eavenna,  the  pope,  or  bishop,  had 
the  chief  authority  in  that  city.  Gregory  I.,  who  died  in 
604,  had  negotiated  with  priuces,  and  his  successors  divided 
their  attention  between  clerical  and  political  objects.     To 

^  Thus  named  from  the  wild  proviuoe  of  Isauria,  in  which  he  was 
born. 
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free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
without  falling  a  prey  to  the  kings  of  Italy,  became  the 
great  object  of  these  ambitious  prelates.  In  order  to  accom- 

Elish  this,  they  employed  both  religion  and  intrigue,  and  at 
tst  established  a  spintual  and  temporal  monarchy,  which  of 
all  human  institutions,  perhaps,  most  merits  the  attention 
of  man,  whether  we  consider  its  nature,  its  progress,  or  its 
prodigious  consequences.  Gregory  II.  had  offended  Leo, 
by  opposing  his  edict  against  the  worship  of  images ;  but 
this  prelate  was  more  afraid  of  Luitpranas  growing  power 
than  of  the  emperor's  threats,  and  by  the  aid  of  Ursus,  duke 
of  Venice,  he  retook  Bavenna  before  Luitprand  could  march 
to  its  relief  (728).  As  the  recovery  of  Kavenna  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Gregory,  that  prelate 
hoped  to  induce  the  emperor  to  revoke  his  edict  agamst 
the  worship  of  images  in  the  West.^  Leo,  however,  sensible 
that  Gregory  II.  had  acted  from  interested  motives,  resolved 
that  the  edict  should  be  enforced  in  Borne  itself,  and  took 
measures  to  carry  out  this  determination.  Gregory  II. 
exhorted  the  Italian  cities  to  resist  the  Iconoclasts,  or  image- 
breakers,  had  them  anathematized  at  a  council  at  Eome,and 
gained  over  Luitprand,  who  now  played  the  part  of  a  pious 
son  of  the  Church.  Leo  persisted  tnat  his  favourite  edict 
should  be  enforced  at  Eome,  whereupon  the  people  of  that 

*  The  Iconoclasts.  This  religious  contest  originftted  in  the  dghth 
eeninry^  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  emperor,  Leo  the 
Isanrian,  to  change  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  It  was,  as  MihnaD 
shows  in  his  "  Latin  Christianity"  (vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.  p.  145),  ''  not  a 
controversy,  it  was  a  feud, — not  a  polemic  strife,  but  actual  war  declared 
by  one  part  of  Christendom  against  the  other."  The  same  author  enu* 
merates  as  its  more  important  results,  **  the  total  disruption  of  the  bond 
between  the  East  and  the  West — the  severance  of  the  Italian  province 
from  the  Byzantine  empire ;  the  great  accession  of  power  to  the  papacy, 
which  took  the  lead  in  this  revolution  ;  the  introduction  of  the  Frankish 
kings  into  the  politics  of  Italy ;  and  eventually  the  establishment  of 
the  Western  empire  under  Charlemagne."  Hie  great  Iconoclasts  were 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantino.  The  first  edict  was  pro- 
mulgated in  726.  It  prohibited  the  worship  of  all  statues  and  pictures 
whidi  represented  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  much  more  severe,  ordering  the  destruction  of  all 
imaees  and  the  whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  churches.  A  council  was 
held  at  Rome,  in  7S0,  at  which  anathemas  were  launched  against  the 
breakers  of  images.  A  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  754,  ordained 
that  images  were  to  be  removed  from  the  churches ;  and  at  a  council  at 
Borne,  in  769,  the  acts  oi  the  council  of  Constantinople  were  anathema- 
tixed,  and  all  who  condemned  the  worship  of  images  excommunicated. 
AnoUier  council,  held  at  Nice,  in  787,  decreed  the  worship  ot  images  ; 
but  by  this  time  tiie  controversy  had  nearly  died  oat. 
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city,  at  the  instigation  of  Gregory  II.,  withdrew  their  alle- 
giance from  the  G-reek  emperor  (730).  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power. 

§  18.  G-regory  II.  died  in  731,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  III.  JJeo  raised  a  powerful  army  to  take  ven- 
geance ;  whereupon  Gregory  III.  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Charles  Martel,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  French 
became  protectors  of  the  Church.  Leo  the  Isaurian  died 
in  741,  and  his  son,  Constantine  V.,  called  Copronymus,  not 
only  renewed  his  father's  edict  against  the  use  of  images,  but 
prohibited  the  invocation  of  saints.  Gregory  III.  also  died 
m  741,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zachary.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  Martel,  Zachary  supported  the  ambitious  designs 
of  his  son  Pepin,  who  at  that  time  governed  France  in  the 
character  of  Mayor,  but  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  throne 
and  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Soissons  (752).  Zachary 
died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  II.,  who 
lived  only  three  days  after  his  elevation,  being  followed  by 
Stephen  III. 

This  prelate  invoked  the  aid  of  Pepin  against  Astolph, 
who  had  taken  Eavenna  and  Pentapolis,  intending  to  make 
himself  master  of  Italy,  and,  after  some  negotiations, 
anointed  Pepin  anew  with  the  holy  unction,'  in  754,  and 
also  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  naming  each  of 
them  Protector  of  the  Eoman  people.  In  return  for  these 
honours^  the  French  monarch  promised  to  make  a  donation 
of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to  the  Eomish  church. 
Pepin  advanced  to  Pavia  in  755,  and  Astolph  sued  for 
peace;  but  having  violated  the  conditions,  taken  several 
cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Some,  Pepin  crossed  the  Alps  a 
second  time,  and  Astolph  again  took  refuge  in- Pavia  (756). 
The  emperor  Constantine  V.,  or  Copronymus,  in  vain  offered 
his  mediation ;  Pepin  pressed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  Astolph 
was  compelled  to  submit.  Before  returning  to  France, 
Pepin  renewed  his  donation  to  St.  Peter,  yielding  to  Stephen 
ana  his  successors  the  Exarchate ;  (EmUia,  now  Eomagna ; 
and  Pentapolis,  now  Marca  d'Ancona,  with  all  the  cities 
therein,  to  be  held  by  them  for  ever.  Thus  was  the  sceptre 
added  to  the  keys,  the  sovereignty  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
popes  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  liombard  kings  and 
the  Boman  emperors.  Astolph  was  killed  by  accident  in  756, 
when  preparing  to  recover  his  conquests;  and  Pepin  died  in 
768,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  divided  his 
kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman. 
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liETTEB?. — Britain  from  the  time  it  was  relinquished  by  theHomanstothe 
end  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  A.D.  409 — 827.  "Vol.  i.,  pages  21 — 24. 

§  19.  The  Bomans  finally  evacuated  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  supposed  to  be  two  tribes  of  native  Britons,*  who 
had  sought  refuge  from  the  Bomans  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
north,  invaded  the  island.  Previous  to  their  final  departure, 
the  Bomans  had  assisted  the  Britons  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  which  extended  between  the  friths  of  Perth 
and  Clyde ;  but  this  proved  no  defence  against  their  new 
assailants.  The  Scots  and  Picts  laid  the  island  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  famine  followed,  and  the  Britons  applied 
to  Bome  for  aid.  They  wrote  to  -^tius,  then  consul,  for 
the  third  time ;  and  although  his  answer  has  not  been 
chronicled,  it  is  well  known  that  they  received  no  assistance, 
Bome  being  at  that  time  threatened  by  its  terrible  enemy 
Attila.^  Numbers  of  the  Britons  fled  over  to  Gaul,  and 
settled  in  the  province  of  Armorica,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Brittany ;  some  submitted  to  the  Scots  and  Picts  ; 
and  others,  taking  courage  from  despair,  sallied  forth  from 
their  woods  and  caves,  cut  many  of  their  oppressors  to 
pieces,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  Being  threatened  by  a  new  invasion,  the  Britons, 
by  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  their  principal  authority,  sum- 
moned to  their  assistance  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo- 
Saxons.^ 

*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  one  of  the  latest  authorities  on  this  subject, 
sapposes  the  Scots  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  called 
Scotia,  or  Insula  Scotorwn,  by  the  writers  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries,  whence  they  invaded  BritaiD,  and  joined  the  Picts  in  Scotland. 
"—See  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  chap.  i.  p.  27. 

^  The  learned  Sharon  Turner  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i. 
book  ii.  chap,  vii.)  disputes  this  view  of  the  case,  declares  that  the 
early  Britons  displayed  a  "  magnanimous  character,*'  and  doubts  whether 
they  applied  to  JBtius  at  all.  He  says,  edit.  1852,  p.  156  : — "  Thus  the 
auuientic  history  from  407  is,  that  the  barbarians,  excited  by  Gerontius, 
assailed  both  Gaul  «nd  Britain  ;  that  Constantino  could  give  no  help, 
because  his  troops  were  in  Spain ;  that  Honorius  could  send  noue,^ 
because  Alaric  was  overpowering  Italy ;  that  the  Britons,  thus  aban- 
doned, armed  themselves,  declared  their  country  independent,  and  drove 
the  barbaric  invaders  from  their  cities ;  that  Honorius  sent  letters  to 
the  British  states,  exhorting  them  to  protect  themselves  ;  and  that  the 
Bomans  never  again  recovered  the  possession  of  the  island."  Sharon 
Tamer  places  but  little  reliance  on  the  accounts  of  this  period  given  by 
Gildas,  and  repeated  by  Bede. 

<  These  'Saxons  were  not  the  same  people^  nor  had  the^  ^q  B»xii<^ 
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§  20.  The  Saxons,  a  free,  brave,  independent  people^ 
were,  when  the  Britons  sent  to  implore  their  assistance, 
masters  not  only  of  the  present  Westphalia,  Saxony,  East 
and  West  Friesland,  but  also  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Zealand.  They  readily  responded  to  the  request  of  Vorti- 
gem,  and  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  two  brother  chiefs,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Woden,  their  tutelary  god,  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  the  British  princes  (449).^ 
They  marched  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  had  made  a 
new  irruption,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Stamford,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter  (449).  The  Britons  did  not 
foresee  that  their  deliverers  were  to  be  their  conquerors. 
The  Saxons  invited  others  of  their  countrymen  to  come  and 
share  in  the  spoils  of  the  nation,  and  about  five  thousand 
readily  accepted  the  invitation.  They  then  pulled  off  the 
mask  of  friendship,  and  actually  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Scots  and  Ficts  against  the  people  whom  they  had  come 
over  to  protect.  The  Britons  deposed  Vortigern,  who  had 
rendered  himself  odious  b^  his  vices,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Yortimer.  Many  battles 
were  fought,  in  one  of  which  Horsa  was  slain ;  but  Hengist, 
being  continually  reinforced,  defeated  the  Brifcons  with 
terrible  slaughter.     Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  rocks 

origin,  as  the  modem  Germans.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  says  (Hist,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  chap.  ii.  p.  34) : — ''  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark^ 
that  the  name  '  Saaxm*  appears  rather  to  have  been  intended  to  denote  a 
confederacy  of  tribes,  than  to  have  originally  belonged  to  any  one  nation. 
Learned  men  have  sought  for  the  etymology  of  the  term  in  the  '  Seax* 
or  short  sword,  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  armed.  These  and 
other  suppositions,  upon  which  I  have  not  room  to  enlarge,  are,  how- 
ever, after  all,  only  ingenious  sports  and  fancies.  We  possess  but  a 
very  small  number  of  authentic  fi(cts  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
barbarian  nations  of  the  West ;  and  though  the  general  outline  of  their 
position  upon  the  ethnographical  map  can  be  understood  with  tolerable 
precision,  yet  we  must  be  always  uncertain  concerning  the  details." 
This  author  shows  that  the  invaders,  in  this  instance,  were  Jutes,  from 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 

*  With  reference  to  this  event  Sharon  Turner  remarks : — **  The 
Saxons  had,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  attacking  Britain,  with  no 
greater  successes  than  the  half-naked  Scoti  from  Ireland  had  obtained. 
They  plundered  where  they  arrived  unexpectedly.  They  were  defeated 
when  they  encountered  a  military  or  naval  resistance.  Hengist  and 
Ella  would  not  have  been  more  fortunate  than  their  depredatory  country* 
men  who  had  preceded  them,  if  the  events  of  the  day  had  not,  by  their 
agencies,  conducted  them  and  their  successors  from  exile  and  piracy,  to 
the  proprietorship  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  English  octarchy." — Anglo* 
6BXOUB,  YoL  i.  book  iii.  chap.  i.  p.  217. 
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and  mountains,  and  others  joined  their  countrymen  in 
Armorica,  until  Arthur,  prince  of  the  Silures,  a  British  and 
Christian  hero,  appeared,  worsted  the  Saxons  in  several 
engagements,  and  procured  for  his  countrymen  a  long  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  (542).  But  the  success  of  Hengist  and 
his  followers  induced  other  northern  chiefs  to  flock  to 
the  island,  until  the  Britons  idtimately  found  themselves 
unequal  to  the  contest,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  where  they  formed  independent  prin- 
cipalities. 

§  21.  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons  (for  they 
are  mentioned  under  both  of  these  denominations),  thus 
became  absolute  masters  of  South  Britain,  which  changed 
not  only  its  inhabitants,  but  its  language,  customs,  and 
political  institutions.  In  the  course  of  the  long  struggle^ 
the  Saxons  established  seven  separate  kingdoms,  commonly 
called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  (560).  These  were,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Essex,  Wessex,  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northum- 
berland.® Jealousies  and  dissensions  arose  among  the  Saxon 
chiefs,  which  led  to  numerous  wars,  and  after  a  variety  of 
inferior  revolutions,  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  were  united  under  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in 
827.  His  dominions  were  nearly  of  the  same  extent  with 
the  territory  now  called  Exglajid  ;  a  name  given  to  the 
empire  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had 
before  this  time  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Augus- 
tine, a  Eoman  monk.  Still  the  grossest  ignorance*  and 
superstition  prevailed  amongst  them ;  reverence  of  saints 
and  relics  seemed  to  have  supplanted  the  worship  of  a 
Siq)reme  Being ;  donations  to  the  Church  were  said  to 
atone  for  every  violation  of  the  laws  of  society ;  and  monas- 
tic observances  were  more  esteemed  than  moral  virtues. 
Superstitious  attachment  to  the  see  of  Eome  was  another 
evu.  The  Britons  had  conducted  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
hj  their  own  synods  and  councils,  acknowledging  no  subor- 
dmation  to  the  Soman  pontiff;  but  the  Saxons,  having 
received  their  religion  from  Italian  monks,  were  taught  to 
look  up  to  Eome.  Pilgrimages  to  that  city  were  considered 
the  most  meritorious  acts  of  devotion,  and  were  undertaken 
not  only  by  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank,  but  even  by  kings 
themselves,  who  resigned  their  crowns,  imploring  a  ssie 

*  What  was  called  Northumberland,  incliided  the  two  kingdoms  of 
DeicA  and  Bemicia.    Hence  it  was  more  profwrly  ao  octacchy . 
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passport  to  Heayen  at  tbe  foot  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
exchanging  the  purple  for  the  sackcloth.  Even  in  these 
dark  times,  England  produced  men  equal  to  anj  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  and  Alcuin,  an 
English  clergyman,  instructed  that  monarch  in  the  sciences, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  literati  of 
Christendom. 


Letter  8. — GovemmeDt  and  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
A.D.  449—1016.    Vol.  i.,  pages  25  and  26. 

§  22.  The  Saxons  transplanted  into  this  island  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  which  they  had  so  highly  cherished  at 
home.  Their  original  constitution  was  a  kind  of  military 
democracy,  in  which  the  protection  of  the  state  was  the 
voluntary  care  of  its  members,  as  every  free  man  had  a  share 
in  the  government ;  and  conquest  was  the  interest  of  all,  as 
all  partook  in  the  acquisitions.  The  government  might  have 
been  somewhat  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  might  have  also  undergone  several  changes 
before  the  Norman  Conquest;  but  we  know,  that  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national  council,  a 
"Witenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  Wise  Men.  This  most 
probably  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  higher  clergy, 
and  all  large  holders  of  land.  The  Saxons  were  divided  into 
three  orders  of  men :  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile. 
The  nobles  were  called  thanes,  and  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
greater  and  lesser.  The  lower  kind  of  freemen  were  deno- 
minated ceorles,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  husbandry — 
whence  a  husbandman  and  ceorle  came  to  be  synonymous 
terms.  The  slaves  or  villains,  the  most  numerous  class  in 
the  community,  were  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  were 
consequently  incapable  of  holding  property  themselves. 
They  were  of  two  kinds:  household  slaves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients ;  and  rustic  slaves,  who  were  sold  or  trans- 
ferred like  cattle  with  the  soil.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  laws  of  war. 

§  23.  The  higher  nobility  and  clergy  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  possessed  a  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  and  could  punish  without  appeal  such  as  they 
judged  worthy  of  death.  Although  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment seems  at  last  to  have  become  in  some  measure  aris- 
tocratical,  it  still  retained  much  of  the  ancient  democracy. 
AH  the  freeholders  assembled  twice  a  year  in  the  county 
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courts,  or  shire  motes,  to  receive  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts.  In  these  courts,  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil,  were  decided,  the  bishop  and  alderman,  or  earl,  pre- 
siding over  them.  The  case  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  bishop  and  earl  having  no  farther  authority  than 
to  keep  order.  Their  criminal  laws  were  not  severe,  a  com- 
pensation in  money  being  fixed  for  murder.  The  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  wounds  were  also  settled ;  and  the  punishments 
for  robbery  were  various,  but  none  of  them  capital.  The 
ordeal  by  red-hot  iron  or  boiling  water  was  resorted  to  as  a 
test  of  guilt.  The  same  kind  of  proof,  or  others  equally 
extravagant,  existed  among  all  the  nations  on  the  continent; 
and  money,  in  like  manner,  was  everywhere  the  atonement 
for  guilt,  both  in  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  sense. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Letter  9. — ^The  Beign  of  Charlemagne,  or  Oharles  the  Great,  King  of 
France  and  Emperor  of  the  West.  A.D.  768 — 814.  Vol.  i.,  pages 
27—35. 

§  24.  GEBMAirr  was  anciently  possessed  by  a  number  of 
free  and  independent  nations,  who  bravely  defended  their 
liberties  against  the  Eomans,  and  were  never  totally  sub- 
jected by  them.  This  vast  empire  extended  from  Bohemia 
to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  was  governed 
by  many  independent  princes,  tributary  to  the  French 
monarchs.  Whenever  the  throne  of  France  was  rendered 
vacant  by  death,  or  the  kings  of  France  were  engaged 
either  in  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  the  Saxon  princes  threw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  entered  the  French  territories. 
Charlemagne  had  to  quell  one  of  these  revolts  soon  after  his 
accession.  The  death  of  his  brother  Carloman  left  him 
sole  occupant  of  Pepin's  throne.  His  great  and  ambitious 
genius  gave  birth  to  projects  which  will  render  his  name 
immortal.  A  prosperous  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
abounding  with  military  enterprises,  political  institutions, 
and  literary  foundations,  offers,  in  the  midst  of  barbarism, 
a  spectacle  worthy  of  more  polished  ages. 

§  25.  Charlemagne  and  Carloman  had  married  two 
daughters  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Carloman 
left  two  sons  by  his  wife  Berta,  but  in  771  Charlemagne 
divorced  his  consort,  and  married  Ildegard,  a  Suabian 
princess  ;  Carloman's  widow  fled  to  Italy,  and  Desiderius, 
incensed  against  Charlemagne  for  divorcing  his  daughter, 
received  Berta  and  her  children,  and  having  vainly  endea- 
voured to  excite  Pope  Adrian  I.  against  Charlemagne, 
ravaged  the  papal  territories  and  threatened  to  lay  siege 
to  Eome  (772).  Adrian  immediately  invited  Charlemagne 
to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  that  monarch  responded  to 
the  call,  besieged  and  took  Verona,  when  Berta  and  her 
children  fell  into  his  power.  Desiderius  had  shut  himself 
up  in  Pavia,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender  (774),  and 
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its  fall  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  six  years. 

§  26.  The  rule  of  Italy  was  at  this  time  shared  by  the 
Venetians,  the  Lombards,  the  popes,  and  the  emperors  of 
the  East.  The  Venetians,  remarkable  for  their  trade  to  the 
Levant,  had  no  town  upon  the  continent.  The  pope  was 
roaster  of  the  Exarchate  and  Fentapolis ;  the  dusedom  of 
Naples,  and  some  cities  in  the  two  Calabrias,  were  still  held 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East.  All  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy,  namely,  the  dukedoms  of  Eriuli;  Spoleto,  and  Bene- 
vento,  and  the  provinces  of  Liguria,  Venetia,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Cottian  Alps,  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards. 
These  Charlemagne  claimed  by  right  of  conquest,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy,  with  an  iron  crown, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  small  town  of  Monza. 
Charles  made  little  alteration  in  the  government  of  Italy, 
allowing  the  people  to  live  under  their  former  laws.  He 
contented  himself  with  an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  taken 
annually,  from  the  dukes.  Charlemagne  committed  the 
boundaries  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  the  territory  of  cities, 
to  the  care  of  counts.  These  boundaries  were  called 
MarcJuB,  or  Marches,  and  those  who  had  charge  of  them 
were  styled  counts  of  the  Marches,  or  marquises  ;  whence 
the  title  of  marquis  had  its  rise.  He  also  sent  commissaries, 
who  were  vested  with  higher  powers,  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  the  counts,  whose  province  it  was  to  administer 
justice  over  all  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  That  Italv 
might  retain  some  shadow  of  liberty,  he  convened  on  each 
of  his  visits,  a  general  assembly  of  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  to  settle  affairs  of  national 
importance. 

§  27.  On  his  return  to  France,  Charlemagne  marched 
against  the  Saxons,  and  after  a  war  of  thirty  years'  duration, 
in  which,  led  by  their  celebrated  general  Witikind,  they 
struggled  valiantly,  they  were  totally  subjected,  and  Ger- 
many became  part  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  (804). 
Almost  every  year  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  and  in  addition  to  the  Saxons  and  Lombards, 
he  vanquished  in  several  engagements  the  Avares,  or  Huns, 
plundered  their  capital,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Baab,  on 
the  Danube  (799).  He  likewise  made  an  expedition  into 
Spain,  carried  his  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and 
re-established  the  Moorish  governors  under  his  protection. 
In  repassing  the  Pyrenees,  his  rear- guard  was  defeated  by 

c  2 
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the  duke  of  Gascony,  at  Roncesvalles  (778).  Here  fell  the 
famous  Eoland,  so  celebrated  in  romance,  and  represented 
as  a  nephew  to  Charlemagne,  though  history  only  tells  us 
that  he  commanded  on  the  frontiers  of  Bretagne. 

§  28.  Though  engaged  in  so  many  wars,  Charlemagne  did 
not  neglect  the  arts  of  peace,  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 

•  nor  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind.  G-ovemment,  manners, 
religion,  and  letters  were  his  constant  study.  He  frequently 
convened  the  national  assemblies  for  regulating  the  afi'airs 
both  of  church  and  state.  His  vigilance  extended  even  to 
the  most  distant  corner  of  his  empire,  and  to  all  ranks  of 
men.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
common  people,  and  studied  their  ease  and  advantage.  He 
repaired  and  formed  public  roads,  built  bridges,  made  rivers 
navigable,  and  projected  a  grand  canal  to  open  a  communi- 
cation between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea,  by 
uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine.  This  great  prince  was 
no  less  amiable  in  private  life  than  illustrious  in  his  public 
character.  He  was  an  affectionate  father,  a  fond  husband, 
and  a  generous  &iend.  His  house  was  a  model  of  economy, 
and  his  person  of  simplicity  and  true  grandeur.  He  was 
fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men,  and  invited  them  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  forming  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  academy. 
Alcuin,  our  learned  countryman,  was  his  companion  and 
particular  favourite.  Charlemagne  interfered  injudiciously 
in  religious  matters,  and  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
see  of  Eome  led  him  to  engage  in  theological  disputes  and 
quibbles  unworthy  of  his  character.  He  presided  at  the 
council  of  Frankfort  (794),  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Iconoclast  controversy. 

§  29.  Leo  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  I.  in  the  papacy, 
invited  Charlemagne  to  send  some  person  to  receive  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Eomans,  and  in  a  revolt  that 
occurred  some  years  after  took  refuge  with  that  monarch. 
Leo  was  speedily  restored  to  his  dignities,  and  on  Christmas- 
day  (800)  publicly  crowned  Charlema^e,  at  Eome,  emperor 

^  of  tl^jb  West.  He  was  no  sooner  proclaimed  emperor,  than 
the  title  "was  universally  acknowledged,  and  he  received 
numerous  embassies.  Irene,  empress  of  the  East,  made  him 
a  proposal  of  marriage,  and  the  famous  Haroun-al-Easchid 
ceded  to  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  sent  him  costly  presents.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
Charlemagne  was  threatened  by  a  new  enemy,  the  Normans, 
ffho  made  a  descent  in  Eriesland,  under  Godfrey,  their 
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leader  (809).  Charlemagne  collected  an  army,  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  invaders,  but  the  assassination  of  G-odfrej  by 
one  of  his  followers  (810)  prevented  a  battle.  Having 
associated  his  son  Louis  with  him  in  the  empire  (813),  he 
died  the  next  year,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  glory  of  the  French  empire  seemed  to 
expire  with  him.  He  possessed  all  France,  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  a  part  of  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
continent  of  Italy  as  far  as  Benevento. 


XiETTEB  10. — Empire  of  Ohariemagne  and  the  Church,  from  the  Acoes« 
sion  of  his  son  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
A.D.  814—877.    Vol.  i.,  pages  35—43, 

§  30.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  though  a  prince  of  some 
abilities,  was  unable  to  support  so  great  a  weight  of  empire ; 
and  his  piety  and  parental  fondness,  however  amiable  in 
themselves,  enfeebled  a  character  already  too  weak,  and  an 
authority  never  respected.  Three  years  after  his  accession, 
he  gave  each  of  his  three  sons  a  share  of  the  empire :  but 
they  quarrelled;  and  when  their  father  endeavoured  to 
place  Charles  the  Bald,  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  upon  an 
equality  with  them,  they  actually  rose  in  open  rebellion 
against  their  parent  (829).  Louis  being  deserted  by  his 
army,  submitted,  but  was  restored  to  his  dignity,  and  recon- 
ciled with  his  family.  Fresh  disputes  arose,  the  sons  again 
rebelled.  Pope  Grregory  IV.  supported  their  cause,  Louis 
was  deposed,  and  his  son  Lothaire  proclaimed  emperor  in 
his  stead  (833).  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  imprisoned 
in  a  monastery  at  Soissons,  where  he  underwent  the  greatest 
humiliations;  but  his  son  Lothaire  being  universally  abhorred, 
he  ^as  again  restored  to  the  throne  (834),  and  he  died  at 
Ingelheim,  near  Mentz  (840).  Upon  his  death,  Lothaire 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  empire,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Fontenay  (841),  by 
his  brothers  Louis  and  Charles,  who  were  solemnly  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority.  Lothaire  managed  to  nego- 
tiate, the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  concluded,  and  a  new  division 
of  the  empire  made  between  the  three  brothers,  by  which 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  became  distinct  states  (843). 

§  31.  Menaced  by  the  Romans  in  one  direction,  and  by 
the  Saracens  in  another,  the  three  brothers  held  a  con- 
ference at  Mersen,  in  847,  at  which  they  settled  certain 
constitutions  relative  to  the  succession,  and  other  public 
matters.    Lothaire  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  died  a 
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week  afterwards,  in  855,  leaving  his  dominions  to  be  divided 
amongst  his  children.  Thus  was  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
weakened  by  repeated  subdivisions,  until  it  became,  in  the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  "  a  stage  to  feed  contention  on." 
Foreign  invaders  conspired  with  civil  despots  to  spread 
terror  and  disorder  in  every  quarter ;  and  the  gradu^  rise 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  magnified  these  evils.  A  variety 
of  circumstances  show  that  the  clergy  now  aspired  to  the 
right  of  disposing  of  crowns,  which  they  founded  on  the 
custom  of  anointing  kings.  One  usurpation  led  to  another ; 
abuse  constituted  right — a  quibble  appeared  a  divine  law. 
Nicholas  I.  was  indeed  accused  by  the  bishops  of  Treves  and 
Cologne  of  making  himself  emperor  of  the  whole  world,  and 
by  his  interference  in  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  Lothaire, 
and  his  attempts  to  domineer  over  other  kings,  he  in  some 
measure  gave  colour  to  the  charge.  Charles  the  Bald 
obtained  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  in 
875,  and  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  receive  the  imperial  crown. 
Charles,  at  the  pope's  request,  advanced  into  Italy  to  expel 
the  Saracens  (877).  A  new  enemy  appeared  in  his  nephew 
Carloman,  who  laid  claim  to  the  imperial  crown.  Charles, 
betrayed  by  his  nobles,  retired  with  precipitation,  fell  ill, 
and  med  in  a  miserable  cottage,  at  a  village  called  Brios,  on 
Mont  Cenis,  aged  fifty-four  years  (877). 


Letteb  11. — ^The  Normans  or  Daoes  before  their  settlement  in  France 
and  England.     A.D.  804—877.     Vol.  i.,  pages  43  and  44. 

§  32.  The  bravest  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Grermany,  on 
the  reduction  of  their  country  by  Charlemagne,  fled  into 
the  ancient  Scandinavia,  now  known  as  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway ;  carrying  with  them  their  violent  aversion  to 
Christianity.  They  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  in  their 
various  incursions  upon  the  continent ;  these  ferocious 
adventurers  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Normans, 
and  in  their  attacks  upon  Britain,  by  the  common  appella- 
tion Danes.  The  Normans  preserved  entire  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Odin,  whom  the  Saxons  called 
Woden,  was  their  supreme  divinity.  They  painted  him  as 
the  god  of  terror — the  author  of  devastation — the  father  of 
carnage !  and  when  successful,  they  sacrificed  to  him  some 
of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  They  believed  those  heroes 
would  stand  highest  in  his  favour  who  had  killed  most 
enemies  in  the  field ;  that  after  death  the  brave  would  be 
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admitted  into  his  palace,  and  have  the  happiness  of  drinking 
mead  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  belief,  fatigues,  wounds,  combats,  and  perils, 
were  the  exercise  of  infancy  and  the  sport  of  youth. 
Education,  prejudice,  manners,  example,  habit,  all  contri- 
buted to  subdue  in  them  the  sensation  of  timidity,  to  make 
them  covet  danger  and  seem  greedy  of  death.  Such  were 
the  new  foes  which  during  the  ninth  century  poured  into 
Europe.  Under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  838,  they  threw  all 
France  into  alarm ;  and  under  Charles  the  Bald,  in  841,  851, 
853,  and  856,  they  committed  frightful  devastations.    They 

Eillaged  Bouen  twice,  in  841  and  853  ;  they  surprised  and 
urnt  Paris  in  856 ;  they  laid  waste  Aquitaine  and  other 
provinces,  and  reduced  the  French  monarch  to  the  greatest 
distriess.  England  also  experienced  a  variety  of  calamities^ 
from  the  incursions  of  these  plunderers,  until  it  found  a 
protector  in  the  great  Alfred. 


Letteb  12. — ^England,  from  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  the 
death  of  Alfred  the  Great.    a.d.  827—900.    Vol.  i.,  pages  44—51. 

§  3d.  Egbert  was  a  prince  of  eminent  abilities  and  great 
experience.  He  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  command  in 
the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  by  whjom  he  was  much  respected, 
and  had  acted  successfully  against  the  Normans  and  other 
enemies  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the 
Heptarchy  was  strongly  cemented  into  one  monarchy.  The 
Britons  were  humbled,  the  Scots  and  Picts  wasted  by  con- 
tinual wars  with  each  other,  and  everything  seemed  to 
promise  internal  tranquillity,  when  those  northern  adven- 
turers, the  Normans  or  Danes,  landed  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppey,  pillaged  it,  and  carried  off  their  booty  with  impu- 
nity (832).  They  returned  again  and  again,  and  at  last 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall ;  but 
Egbert  defeated  the  combined  army  at  Hengston  Hill,  in 
Cornwall  (835).  Egbert  died  in  836,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ethelwolf,  a  weak  prince. 

§  34.  Ethelwolf  began  his  reign  by  dividing  his  domi- 
nions, delivering  to  his  eldest  son  Athelstan  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  The  Danes  returned  with 
redoubled  fury ;  and  though  often  repulsed,  and  sometimes 
defeated,  always  succeeded  in  carrying  off  booty.  Their 
vessels  being  small,  easily  ran  up  the  creeks  and  rivers ; 
they  drew  them  ashore,  and  formed  an  intrenchment  around 
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them,  leaving  them  under  a  guard.  They  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country  in  small  parties,  making 
spoil  of  everything  that  came  in  their  way — goods,  cattle, 
and  women.  If  opposed  by  a  superior  force,  they  retreated 
to  their  vessels,  set  sail,  and  invaded  some  distant  quarter 
not  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  851  they  ventured, 
for  the  first  time,  to  winter  in  England,  and  receiving  in  the 
spring  a  strong  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  they  advanced  from  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  burnt 
the  cities  of  London  and  Canterbury.  Ethelwolf  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bome  in  855,  taking  with  him  his  son  Alfred, 
then  only  six  years  of  age,  and  on  his  homeward  journey  he 
visited  Charles  the  Bald,  and  married  his  daughter  Judith 
(866).  Soon  after  his  return  he  granted  the  clergy  a  tenth 
out  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land ;  thus  establishing  tithes 
in  England.  His  son  Athelstan  died  during  his  absence, 
and  Ethelbald,  his  second  son,  formed  the  design  of  ex- 
cluding his  father  from  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was 
divided  between  father  and  son ;  the  former  died  in  858, 
bequeathing  the  heritage  between  his  two  elder  sons 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert.  Ethelbald  was  a  profligate  prince, 
and  died  in  860.  During  his  reign  the  Danes  continued 
their  depredations:  he  was  succeeded  by  Ethelbert,  who 
expired  in  866,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  next  brother, 
Ethelred.  This  monarch  defended  the  realm  with  much 
bravery;  but  succumbed  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
struggle  (871). 

§  35.  Alfred,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  just  of  age  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  and  had  no  sooner  buried  his 
brother  than  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Danes.  He  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  and  fought 
several  desperate  battles;  but  was  finally  completely  deserted 
by  his  subjects.  In  this  dilemma  he  laid  aside  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity  and  assumed  the  habit  of  a  peasant.  When 
his  enemies  grew  remiss,  ho  collected  his  adherents,  and 
erected  a  fortress  at  a  place  now  called  Athelney.  He 
made  frequent  and  unexpected  sallies  upon  the  Danes,  and 
one  of  his  generals  overthrew  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  captured  the  Maven,  their  enchanted  standard.  Alfred, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  entered  the  Danish  camp, 
and  passed  unsuspected  through  every  quarter.  Having 
observed  their  contempt  for  the  English  and  their  neglect 
of  all  military  regulations,  he  assembled  his  retainers,  fell 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughteri 
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at  (Ethandune)  Eddington  (878).  No  less  generous  than 
brave,  he  granted  them  their  lives  on  submission,  and 
Guthrum  and  his  followers  embraced  Christianity,  and 
settled  in  East  Anglia. 

§  36.  This  great  prince  established  civil  and  military 
institutions  in  England,  and  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  took  care  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  armed 
and  registered,  and  assigned  them  a  regular  round  of  duty : 
he  distributed  one  part  into  the  castles  and  fortresses,  which 
he  erected  at  proper  places ;  he  appointed  others  to  take 
the  field  on  any  alarm,  and  to  assemble  at  stated  places  of 
meeting ;  and  he  left  a  sufficient  number  at  home,  to  culti- 
vate the  soiL  The  kingdom  became  one  large  garrison; 
and  the  Danes  no  sooner  landed  in  any  quarter,  than  a 
sufficient  force  was  ready  to  oppose  them.  Sensible  that 
ships  are  the  most  natmral  bulwark  of  the  island,  Alfred 
created  the  English  navy,  and  stationed  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  armed  ships  upon  the  coast.  This  great 
prince  was,  moreover,  the  father  of  English  law  and  of 
English  literature.  In  order  to  render  the  execution  of 
justice  more  strict  and  regular,  and  to  suppress  the  straggling 
bands  of  robbers  that  infested  the  kingdom,  he  divided  all 
England  into  counties;  these  counties  he  subdivided  into 
hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tithings.  Every  house- 
holder was  answerable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family,  of  his 
slaves,  and  even  of  his  guests,  if  they  resided  above  three 
davs  in  his  house.  Ten  neighbouring  householders,  answer- 
able for  each  other's  conduct,  were  formed  into  one  corpo- 
ration, under  the  name  of  a  tithing,  decennary,  or  friburg, 
over  which  a  person  called  a  tithing-man,  head-borough,  or 
borsholder,  presided.  Nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than 
his  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Smaller  matters 
were  decided  by  the  borsholder  and  the  decennary,  while 
those  of  greater  moment  were  brought  before  the  hundred, 
consisting  of  ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  free- 
men. Their  mode  of  decision  claims  attention :  twelve  free- 
holders were  chosen,  who,  having  sworn  with  the  magistrate 
of  the  hundred  to  administer  impartial  justice,  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  the  cause.  This  is  the  origin  of  juries, 
or  judgment  by  equals,  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  the 
English  nation.  The  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the 
hundred  was  the  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  and 
consisted  of  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  who  had  an 
equal  vote  in  the  decision  of  causes.    To  the  alderman  and 
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bishop  Alfred  added  a  third  judge  in  each  county,  under  the 
name  of  sheriff,  who  enjoyed  equal  authority  with  the 
former  two.  In  default  of  justice  from  all  these  courts,  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  king  himself  in  council.  The  better  to 
guide  magistrates,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws,  which, 
though  now  lost,  served  as  the  basis  of  English  jurisprudence^ 
and  is  generally  esteemed  the  origin  of  our  Common  Law. 

§  37.  Alfred  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  states  of 
England  twice  a  year  in  the  city  of  London,  which  he 
repaired  and  beautified,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. He  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  invited  the  most  celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  established  schools.  Alfred  also  founded,  or 
at  least  repaired,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it 
with  privileges  and  revenues.  Although  he  is  said  to  have 
fought  fifty-six  battles  by  sea  and  land,  he  found  time  for 
study,  and  even  for  the  production  of  books.  He  composed 
a  variety  of  poems  and  stories,  and  translated  the  liables 
of  ^sop  from  the  Greek.  He  also  made  Saxon  translations 
of  the  Histories  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  of  the  Consolations 
of  Philosophy,  by  Boetius.  He  introduced  and  encouraged 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  suffered  no  inventor  or 
improver  of  any  useful  art  to  go  unrewarded.  He  prompted 
men  of  activity  and  industry  to  apply  themselves  to  naviga- 
tion, and  to  push  commerce  into  the  most  distant  countries ; 
and  he  set  apart  a  seventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for 
maintaining  a  number  of  workmen,  whom  he  employed  in 
rebuilding  the  ruined  cities  and  castles.  This  extraordinary 
man,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  princes  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  any  nation,  died  October  26,  900,  or  901,* 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years. 

Letter  13. — Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Church,  from  the  Death 
of  Charles  the  Bald  to  that  of  Louis  lY.,  when  the  Imperijd  dignity 
was  transferred  from  the  French  to  the  Germans,  a.d.  877 — 911. 
Vol.  i.,  pages  51 — 54. 

§  38.  The  history  of  the  continent  of  Europe  towards  the 
close  of  the  ninth  centuiy  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, disorders,  and  revolutions,  which  naturally  produced 
anarchy.  Louis  II.,  or  the  Stammerer,  son  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  held  the  crown  of  France  under  the  bishops  and 
nobles  (877).  He  died  in  879,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  III.  and  Carloman  II.,  two  sons 

*  The  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given  by  different  chroniclers. 
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by  a  former  wife,  whom  he  had  divorced.  Louis  III.  died 
in  882,  and  Carloman  II.  of  a  wound  received  from  a  wild 
boar  (884).  Charles  the  Simple,  bom  after  the  death  of  bis 
father,  being  then  only  five  years  of  age,  the  nobility  elected 
Charles  theEat,son  of  Louis  the  German,  thus  uniting  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  under  one  sceptre.  The  Normans 
ravaged  France  and  advanced  upon  Paris,  which  sustained  a 
memorable  siege.  Charles  made  an  ignominious  treaty  with 
bis  foes,  and  permitted  them  to  winter  in  Burgundy,  which  so 
excited  the  nobles  against  him,  that  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet 
of  the  empire  (887),  and  he  died  soon  after,  neglected  and 
in  indigence.  Germany  and  Italy  fell  under  different  rulers, 
and  Count  Eudes  was  elected  to  hold  the  crown  of  France, 
in  trust  for  Charles  the  Simple,  still  a  minor.  Violence, 
treachery,  and  anarchy  disgraced  the  period.  Eudes  died 
in  898  without  having  remedied  the  disorders  of  the  state. 

§  39.  Charles  the  Simple  was  now  acknowledged  kiug  of 
France,  and  the  nobles  aspired  openly  to  independence. 
A  large  and  once  well-regulated  kingdom  was  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  separate  principalities,  altogether  independent 
of  the  crown,  or  dependent  only  in  name,  whose  possessors 
were  continually  at  war,  and  exercised  an  intolerable  tyrannj 
over  their  vassals.  The  Normans  took  advantage  of  this 
state  of  weakness  and  anarchy  to  establish  themselves  in 
France.  Eollo,  one  of  their  most  illustrious  leaders,  and 
truly  a  great  captain,  after  having  spread  terror  over  all  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Europe,  took  Eouen,  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  his  head-quarters  (905).  Charles  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  province  of  Neustria  as  her 
dower.  Bollo,  having  demanded  more  territory,  embraced 
Christianity,  assumed  the  name  of  Eobert,  did  homage  for 
the  crown,  and  gave  the  name  of  Normandy  to  his  new 
dominion  (912).  He  encouraged  agricultural  industry,  was 
rigidly  exact  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  thus  his 
band  of  pirates  became  good  citizens,  and  their  leader  the 
ablest  prince  and  the  wisest  legislator  of  the  age  in  which 
he  Uvea. 

§  40.  While  these  things  were  passing  in  France,  great 
alterations  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  among 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Arnulf,  emperor 
of  Germany,  was  succeeded,  in  899,  by  his  son  Louis  III. ; 
by  some  called  Louis  IV.  Another  Louis,  king  of  lower 
Burgundy,  or  Aries,  invaded  Italy,  hoping  to  obtain  the 
imperial  crown  (899).    Louis  III.,  the  son  of  Arnulf,  died 
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in  911,  and    the    empire    departed    from   the  family  of 
Charlemagne.* 

Letter  14. — ^The  German  Empire,  from  the  Election  of  Conrad  I.  to  the 
Death  of  Henry  the  Fowler.    A.D.  911—936.    Vol.  i.,  pages  54—56. 

§  41.  Some  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  G-erman 
eihpire  does  not  properly  commence  till  the  reign  of  Otho 
the  Great,  under  whose  rule  Italy  was  reunited  to  the 
imperial  dominions ;  but  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Char- 
lemagne in  G-ermany,  when  the  empire  was  wholly  detached 
from  France,  and  the  imperial  dignity  became  elective, 
seems  the  most  natural  period  to  fix  its  origin,  though  the 
first  two  emperors  never  received  the  papal  sanction. 
Authorized  by  custom,  the  German  nobles  assembled  at 
Worms  on  the  death  of  Louis,  and  not  deeming  Charles 
the  Simple  worthy  to  govern  them,  offered  the  imperial 
crown  to  Otho,  dute  of  Saxony,  He  declined  it  on  account 
of  hij3  age,  but  recommended  Conrad,  coimt  of  Eranconia, 
although  his  enemy,  who  was  accordingly  chosen  by  the 
Diet.  The  empire  of  Germany  then  comprehended  not 
only  modern  Germany,  but  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  portions  of  France  and  Italy.  The  reign  of  Conrad  I. 
was  one  continued  series  of  troubles,  and  in  addition  to  civil 
strife,  foreign  invasions  distracted  the  empire.  The  Huns 
ravaged  the  country  and  compelled  him  to  accept  a  humili- 
ating peace.  He  died  in  918,  when  Henry  I-,  surnamed  the 
Fowler,  because  he  took  much  delight  in  the  pursuit  of 
birds,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  Henry  secured  Lorraine 
for  Germany,  created  marquises  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne, 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  improved  and  strength- 
ened the  fortresses,  and  instituted  certain  military  games, 

*  The  student  must  remember  that  Charlemagne  ruled  over  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  as  emperor  of  the  West.  At  his  death,  in  814, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I.,  or  le  D^onnaire,  who  died  in 
840,  when  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Charles  the 
Bald  taking  France,  Lothaire  I.  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
Louis,  Germany.  Charles  the  Bald  reunited  Italy  to  France,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Louis,  in  875.  He  died  suddenly,  in  October,  877, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  was  again  severed ;  but 
the  Carlovingian  race  continued  to  reign  in  France  until  the  death  of 
Louis  v.,  le  Fain^nt,  in  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  made  king,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  third  race.  The  successors  of  Charlemagne 
in  Germany  became  extinct  much  sooner,  and  it  is  to  this  the  author 
refers  in  the  present  chapter.  Louis  III.  died  in  911,  and  he  was  the 
last  of  the  German  Carlovingians.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  to  avoid  confusion. 
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or  tournaments.  He  defeated  the  Hungarians,  who  had 
rebelled  (934) ;  and  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his 
subjects,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  invited  by  the 
pope  and  citizens  of  Home  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Henry 
set  out  immediately,  but  was  seized  with  apoplexy  on  his 
march  and  compelled  to  return.  He  died  at  Mausleben,  in 
Thuringia,  in  936,  having  first  convoked  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  settled  the  succession  upon  his  son  Otho. 

Leiteb  15. — France,  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Nonnans  to  the  Ex- 
tinction of  the  Carlovingian  race.  a.I).  912— '987.  Vol.  i.,  pages  50 
and  57. 

§  42.  Charles  IV.,  or  the  Simple,  proved  utterly  incapable 
of  governing  France ;  numerous  revolts  occurred  during  his 
reign,  and  he  was  at  last  decoyed  into  a  fortress,  where  he 
died  in  929.  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  had  been  elected  king  of 
France  in  922,  and  having  been  killed  in  battle  the  very  next 
year,  Eudolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  to  his  crown. 
This  prince  died  without  issue,  and  a  kind  of  interregnum 
ensued,  until  Louis  lY.,  or  the  Stranger,  son  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  was  recalled  from  exile  in  England,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  (936).  Hugh  the  Great,  or  the  Abbot,  count  of 
Paris,  about  this  time  monopolized  power,  and  like  the 
ancient  mayors  of  the  palace,  overshadowed  the  sceptre. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  lY.  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in 
954,  Hugh  the  Great  was  pleased  to  grant  the  deceased 
monarch's  son  Lothaire  the  title  of  king.  Hugh  the  Qtre&t 
died  in  956,  but  his  power  descended  to  his  son  Hugh 
Capet,  who  .soon  made  a  way  for  himself  to  the  throne,  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty.  Lothaire  died  in  986,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  Y.,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Hugh  Capet,  reigned  fourteen  months,  and  at  his  death  in 
987,  the  rule  of  the  Carlovingians,  or  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne,  terminated  in  France. 


Letteb  16. — ^The  German  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  Rome  and  the 
Italian  States,  under  Otho  the  Great,  and  hia  successors  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,    a.d.  936—1024.    Vol.  i.,  pages  67—63. 

§  43.  Otho  I.,  or  the  Great,  was  elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
A.D.  936,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Diet,  according 
to  the  promise  made  to  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler.  This 
monarch  defeated  both  the  Hungarians  and  the  Bohemians, 
who  had  revolted  against  his  authority,  and  he  became 
involved  in  many  disputes  with  his  own  rebellious  subjects. 
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Eyerhard,  duke  of  Bavaria,  having  refused  to  do  homage,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  was  not  his  vassal,  but  his  ally,  was 
expelled  hy  Otho,  who  bestowed  the  duchy  upon  his  uncle 
Bartoff.  Otho  at  the  same  time  created  one  of  Everhard's 
brothers  count  palatine  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  count 
palatine  of  the  Bhine.  This  dignity  was  revived  from  the 
counts  of  the  palace  of  the  Eoman  and  Erench  emperors. 
The  palatines  were  at  first  supreme  judges,  and  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  last  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  They 
were  also  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  imperial 
dominions.  Otho  obliged  the  Danes  to  pay  him  tribute, 
and  to  receive  baptism,  as  an  earnest  of  their  good  behaviour. 

§  44.  No  sooner  did  Otho  find  himself  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  North,  than  he  directed  his  attention  towards  the 
South.  Italy  was  torn  by  fections  and  ruled  by  tyrants. 
Bodolph  II.,  king  of  the  two  Burgundies,  had  dethroned 
Berenger  in  921,  and  had  been  himself  dethroned  by  Hugh, 
marquis  of  Provence  (926),  whose  son  Lothaire  was  also 
dethroned  by  Berenger  II.  in  950.  This  Berenger  kept 
Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothaire,  in  confinement.  Otho 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  delivered 
Adelaide,  married  her,  and  obliged  Berenger  to  take  an  oath 
of  fealty,  generously  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (952).  Otho's  son,  Ludolph,  twice  revolted  against 
his  father,  but  returned  to  his  obedience,  and  was  restored 
to  favour.  The  young  prince  afterwards  died  in  Italy, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  humble  the 
ungrateful  Berenger,  who  had  violated  his  faith  (957). 

§  45.  Berenger  profited  by  the  troubles  into  which  the 
emperor  was  plunged,  to  make  himself  master  of  Lombardy. 
John  XII.,  elected  to  the  papal  chair  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
being  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name  on  his  accession 
to  the  pontificate,  although  young  and  sunk  in  debauchery, 
dreaded  the  tyranny  of  Berenger  and  his  son  Adelbert,  and 
implored  the  aid  of  Otho,  offering,  in  return  for  assistance, 
the  papal  sanction  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy,  from  the  Italian  states  (960).  Otho  having 
convoked  a  diet  at  Worms,  where  his  son  Otho  was  elected 
his  successor,  marched  with  a  large  army  into  Italy.  Beren- 
ger fled.  Otho  entered  Pavia  without  opposition,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at  MUan,  by  the  archbishop,  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  (961).  Bome  also 
opened  its  gates  to  Otho,  and  the  pope  crowned  him  emperor 
of  the  West,  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
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Bwore  allegiance  to  him  on  the  tomb  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  be  deposited  (962).  The  emperor  then 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Berenger,  whom  he  seized  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life  (964).  Meanwhile,  the 
pope  broke  his  oath  with  the  emperor,  and  entered  into  a 
league  with  Adelbert.  Otho  suddenly  returned  to  Eome ; 
Adelbert  fled,  and  a  council  deposed  John  XII.,  electing 
Leo  YIII.,  a  layman,  as  his  successor  (963).  During  the 
absence  of  Otho,  a  faction  reinstated  John  XII.,  who  wa& 
soon  after  assassinated  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  mistresses 
(964).  His  party  refused  to  acknowledge  Leo  VIII.,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  Benedict  V.  Otho  marched  back  to 
Kome,  which  he  reduced,  restored  Leo  VIII.  and  banished 
Benedict  V.  Leo  VIIL,  with  the  Eoman  clergy  and  people, 
then  passed  the  celebrated  decree:  "That  Otho,  and  his 
successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  should  always  have  the 
power  of  choosing  a  successor,  of  naming  the  pope,  and 
of  giving  investiture  to  bishops"  (964). 

§  46.  The  rival  popes  both  died  in  965,  and  John  XIII. 
was  elected.  Otho  had  scarcely  reached  Germany  when  the 
Bomans  again  revolted  and  expelled  John  XIII.  Otho 
once  more  marched  to  Bome,  and  re-established  the  pope, 
treating  the  malecontents  with  great  rigour  (966).  He 
retired  to  Capua,  where  he  received  ambassadors  from  Nice- 
phorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  wanted  to  renew  the  old 
alliance  between  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  and  also 
proposed  a  marriage  between  the  Princess  Theophania  and 
Otho's  son  (968).  The  Greek  grew  treacherous,  ordered 
the  nobles  who  came  to  receive  the  princess  to  be  assassi- 
nated, whereupon  Otho  despatched  an  army  into  Calabria, 
defeated  the  Greeks,  cut  off  the  noses  of  the  prisoners,  and 
sent  them  to  Constantinople.  Peace  was  soon  after  restored, 
and  the  marriage  between  Theophania  and  young  Otho 
solemnized  in  972.  The  emperor  returned  to  Germany 
covered  with  glory  and  success.  He  died  at  Mausleben,  in 
973,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  ;  during  which,  by  his 
generosity  and  courage,  he  justly  acquired  the  appellation 
of  Otho  the  Geeat,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

§  47.  Otho  II.,  sumamed  the  Sanguinary,  on  account  of 
the  blood  spilt  during  his  reign,  succeeded  his  father  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  His  youth  occasioned  troubles  which  his 
valour  enabled  him  to  suppress.  Bome  broke  into  open 
rebellion.    Benedict  YL,  who  had  succeeded  John  XIII,  ia 
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973,  was  murdered  in  prison,  and  three  different  popes  were 
elected  by  three  different  factions  (974).  Benedict  VII. 
and  the  imperial  party  prevailed,  whereupon  Boniface  VII. 
went  in  person  to  Constantinople,  and  implored  the  Greek 
emperors,  Basil  and  Constantine,  to  come  and  restore  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  in  Italy,  and  deliver  the  Romans  from 
the  German  yoke.  Otho  II.  entered  Eome  without  oppo- 
sition, and  severely  chastised  the  rebels ;  but  in  attempting 
to  wrest  Calabria  from  the  Greeks,  his  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  at  the  battle  of  Basientello,  by  the  Saracens,  whom 
the  Greeks  had  called  to  their  assistance  (982).  Otho  11. 
died  at  Eome,  while  preparing  to  avenge  this  defeat,  in  983. 
§  48.  Otho  III.  succeeded  his  father  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  Having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  North,  he  marched 
into  Italy,  to  suppress  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in 
Eome.  He  punished  the  rebels,  and  on  the  death  of  JohnXV. 
in  996,  placed  Gregory  V.  in  the  pontificate.  He  was  deposed, 
and  John XVI.  made  pope ;  but  Otho  restored  Gregory  V.,  and 
again  received  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  Biome  (998). 
Otho  then  returned  to  Germany;  he  was,  however,  soon  sum- 
moned once  more  into  Italy,  in  order  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
the  Saracens.  While  assembling  his  forces  to  crush  a  con- 
spiracy, he  was  poisoned  (1002).  The  empire  sustained  a  great  ' 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  prince,  who  was  equally  brave,  re- 
solute, and  just.  By  a  glorious  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he 
caused  the  appellation  Infant,  which  had  been  given  him  at 
bis  accession,  to  be  changed  into  that  of  the  Wonder  of  the 
World,  As  Otho  III.  left  no  children,  several  candidates 
laid  claim  to  the  crown.  It  was  conferred  upon  Henry,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  grandson  of  Otho  II.,  who  reigned  ujider  the 
title  of  Henry  II.  Although  this  prince  quelled  several 
revolts,  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
and  he  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  retiring  into  a 
monastery.  He  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  West,  at 
Eome,  by  Benedict  VIII.,  in  1014 ;  and  he  died  in  1024. 


Letter  17. — England,  from  the  Death  of  Alfred  to  the  Beign  of  Canute 
the  Great.    A.D.  900—1016.     Vol.  i.,  pages  64—70. 

§  49.  Alfred  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Edward  the 
Elder.  The  Danes  supported  Ethelwold,  and  civil  war 
ensued.  The  pretender  fell  in  battle  (905),  and  Edward 
reigned  till  his  death,  in  924.  His  natural  son  Athelstan 
obtained  the  crown,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  active  and 
able  of  our  ancient  princes.    He  defeated  the  Scots,  Welsh, 
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and  the  Danes,  at  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  (937),  assisted 
in  establishing  Louis  IV.,  or  the  Stranger,  on  the  throne 
of  France,  and  his  alliance  was  sought  by  many  conti- 
nental princes.  He  died  in  940,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edmund  I.  This  monarch  conquered  Cumbria 
and  bestowed  it  upon  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  defend  the  north  of  the  island  against 
foreign  invaders  (945).  He  was  assassinated  by  one  Leof, 
in  946,  when  his  brother  Edred  was  made  king.  Though 
a  brave  and  an  active  prince,  he  submitted  to  the  priestly 
rule  of  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  commonly  called 
St.  Dunstan,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state.  Monasteries  had  existed  in  England  from  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons.  The  monks 
were  a  species  of  secular  clergy,  who  were  at  liberty  either 
to  marry  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  A  superstitious  devotion 
produced  in  Italy  a  new  kind  of  monks,  who  secluded  them* 
selves  from  the  world,  renounced  all  claims  to  liberty,  and 
made  a  merit  of  the  most  inviolable  chastity.  Dunstan 
laid  hold  of  this  circumstance  to  commence  a  reform,  and 
celibacy  was  extolled  as  the  universal  duty  of  priests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rivals  of  the  regular  clergy,  known  as 
the  secular,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  possessed  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  defended  themselves  with  vigour, 
and  boldly  maintained  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Thus  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  power  of  the 
monks  received  a  check  by  the  death  of  Edred,  in  955,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy,  or  Edwin,  then  only 
seventeen  years  old. 

§  50.  Edwin  married  the  beautiful  Elgiva,  his  cousin, 
although  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the 
Church.  This  step  involved  him  in  a  struggle  with  Dun- 
stan, who,  supported  by  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterburv, 
despised  and  insulted  the  royal  authority.  These  church- 
men caused  Elgiva  to  be  seized,  and  after  her  face  had  been 
seared  with  red-hot  iron,  banished  her  to  Ireland.  On  her 
return  she  was  treated  with  inhuman  cruelty,  when  death 
happily  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings  (959).  Dunstan  and 
his  pirty  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy.  Edwin  died 
during  the  year,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  unfair 
means.  His  brother  Edgar  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  and  his  reign  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  in  our  annals.  His  wise  precautions  for  securing 
public  safety,  and  his  vigilance  and  foresight,  maintained 
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peace  in  bis  dominions.  Edgar  paid  court  to  Dunstan  and 
his  monks ;  yet  he  was  licentious,  and  in  pursuit  of  bis 
amours  violated  every  law  human  and  divine.  Having 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  Edgar  sent  Athelwold,  his  favourite,  to  see  if 
the  young  lady  was  indeed  as  fair  as  fame  reported.  Atbel- 
wold  no  sooner  beheld  Elfrida  than  he  was  inflamed  with 
love.  He  reported  her  unfavourably  to  the  king,  courted 
her  himself,  and  married  her.  Edgar  learned  the  truth,  and 
resolved  to  satisfy  himself  fully  in  regard  to  Elfrida'g 
beauty.  Dissembling  his  anger,  he  informed  Athelwold  of 
his  intention  of  paying  him  a  visit,  and  of  being  introduced 
to  his  wife.  Athelwold  was  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal, 
and  begged  his  partner  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  her 
fatal  beauty;  but  Elfrida,  though  promising  compliance, 
decked  her  person  with  the  most  exquisite  art.  The  king 
was  captivated;  he  caused  Athelwold  to  be  assassinated,  took 
Elfrida  to  court,  and  made  her  his  wife  (973).  Edgar  com- 
muted the  tribute  of  money  imposed  on  the  "Welsh  princes 
by  Athelstan,  into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
wolves'  heads,  and  is  said  to  have  reformed  the  coinage. 
He  died  in  975. 

§  51.  Edward  II.,  or  the  Martyr,  Edgar's  son,  succeeded. 
Elfrida  and  the  clergy  attempted  to  set  up  Ethelred,  then 
but  seven  years  old.  Edward's  short  reign  was  remark- 
able for  a  continual  struggle  between  the  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy.  He  was  treacherously  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  Elfrida,  in  978.  Ethelred  the  Unready  was 
a  prince  without  courage  or  capacity.  Soon  after  his  acces« 
sion,  England  was  again  attacked  by  the  Danes ;  Ethelred, 
instead  of  rousing  his  people  to  resistance,  meanly  com- 
pounded with  the  enemy,  and  bribed  them  to  retire  from  his 
kingdom,  by  a  tribute  called  the  Danegeld  tax  (991).  This 
shameful  expedient  invited,  instead  of  repelling,  the  assail- 
ants ;  the  Danes  returned,  and  were  again  and  again  bribed 
to  depart.  At  length  Ethelred  resolved  to  massacre  the 
Danes  who  had  settled  in  his  kingdom.  Secret  orders 
were  given,  and  the  Danes  destroyed  without  mercy.  Even 
Gunilda,  sister  to  Sweyn,  their  king,  although  she  had 
married  an  English  earl,  and  embraced  Christianity,  was 
barbarously  butchered  (1002).  Sweyn,  breathing  vengeance 
for  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  speedily  landed  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  desolated  the  kingdom  with  fire  and 
sword  (1003).     Tribute  was  again  offered,  but  the  Danes 
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contintied  their  ravages,  and  Ethelred  fled  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy  (1013).  Sweyn  died  the 
neit  year,  and  Ethelred  was  recalled ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
resist  Canute,  Sweyn's  son,  and  an  army  was  raised,  and 
the  command  conferred  upon  Edric  and  Prince  Edmund. 
The  former  proved  a  traitor,  and  the  latter  retired  to 
London.  At  this  crisis  Ethelred  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Edmund,  called  Ironside,  from  his  hardy  valour  (1016). 
This  monarch  defended  his  kingdom  valiantly  against  the 
Danes  ;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  and  disloyalty  of  many 
of  his  nobles,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
by  which  Canute  had  the  northern  and  Edmund  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island.  Edmund  died  soon  after :  he 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  at  Oxford ;  and  his  death 
made  way  for  the  accession  of  the  Danish  prince  to  the 
throne  of  England  (1016). 


Letter  18. — France,  from  the  Accesaion  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  Invasion 
of  England  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy;  A.D.  987--1066. 
Vol.  i.,  pages  70—74. 

§  62.  Hugh  Capet,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of 
France,  seized  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.  (987). 
He  was  acknowledged  in  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  and  was 
anointed  at  Eheims,  and  he  associated  his  son  Eobert  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  (988).  He  conducted  affairg 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  established  a  new 
family,  and  in  some  measure  a  new  government,  with  few 
circumstances  of  violence  and  without  shedding  blood.  He 
died  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of 
his  reign,  and  was  quietly  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  a 
prince  of  a  less  vigorous  genius,  though  not  of  a  less  amiable 
disposition  (996).  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
his  reign,  was  his  excommunication  by  the  pope.  He  had 
married  Bertha,  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  aegree,  and  the 
Church  having  about  this  time  made  a  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage, and  laid  a  spiritual  prohibition  even  to  the  seventh 
degree  of  consanguinity,  Gregory  V.  undertook  to  dissolve 
the  marriage,  and  ordered  the  king  and  queen  to  be  sepa- 
rated, on  peril  of  excommunication  (997).  Eobert  persisted 
in  keeping  his  wife,  and  thereby  incurred  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  (998) ;  but  he  finally  submitted,  repu- 
diated Bertha,  and  married  Constance,  daughter  to  the 
count  of  Aries.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  em- 
bittered by  the  intrigues  of  this  imperious  queen,  who 
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wished  to  place  her  youngest  son  Eobert  on  the  throne. 
Eobert  died  1031,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  I. 

§  53.  Henry  I.  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  his 
accession,  and  he  displayed  great  prudence  and  sagacity.  His 
mother  Constance  hated  him,  and  raised  such  a  formidable 
insurrection,  that  Henry  was  constrained  to  seek  refuge  in 
Normandy.  He  induced  Robert,  the  duke,  to  espouse  his 
cause,  when  the  queen-dowager  and  her  faction  were 
humbled,  and  Henry  restored  to  the  throne.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  next  engaged  his  attention. 
Duke  Eobert  thought  fit  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  before  his  departure,  assembled  his  nobles,  and  engaged 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  natural  son  William,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  guardianship  of  Henry  I.  and  Alain, 
duke  of  Brittany.  Eobert  died  on  his  pilgrimage  (1035), 
when  his  licentious  nobles  broke  out  into  personal  quarrels, 
making  the  whole  duchy  a  scene  of  war  and  devastation. 
Henry  I.  interfered  at  first  against  the  claims  of  William ; 
but  he  finally  united  his  forces  vnth  those  of  the  young 
duke,  and,  routing  the  malecontents  at  the  battle  of  Val- 
de-Dunes,  established  him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his 
heritage  (1046).  Henry  I.  died  in  1060,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip.  This  prince  being  only  eight  years  of 
age,  Baldwin  V.,  sumamed  the  Pious,  earl  of  Flanders, 
was  appointed  regent.  The  only  colour  Baldwin  gave  for 
censure,  was  in  permitting  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
to  raise  forces  in  France  and  Flanders,  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  In  order  to  balance  in  some  measure  the  increase 
of  William's  power,  a  close  alliance  was  concluded  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Scotland.  Baldwin  died  soon 
after,  and  left  Philip  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,, 
when  just  fifteen  years  of  age  (1067). 


Letter  19.  —  En  gland,  from  the  Danish   to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
A.D.  1016—1066.    Vol.  i.,  pages  74—82. 

§  54.  Canute  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  states 
of  England,  in  order  to  fix  the  succession,  and  from  them 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  government.  Eobert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  restore  the  English 
princes,  the  sons  of  Ethelred,  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors.  Canute,  to  avert  the  storm,  married  Emma, 
Ethelred's  widow,  the  mother  of  the  young  princes  (1018). 
Having  freed  himself  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution, 
Canute  wisely  determined,  by  the  equity  of  his  administra- 
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tion,  to  reconcile  the  English  to  the  Danish  yoke.  He  sent 
back  to  their  own  country  as  many  of  his  own  followers  as 
could  safely  be  spared,  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  and 
made  no  distinction  between  the  Danes  and  the  English  in 
the  distribution  of  justice. 

§  65.  The  first  use  that  Canute  made  of  the  settled 
state  of  his  kingdom  was  to  visit  Denmark  (1019),  where 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Swedes,  chiefly  by  the  valour 
of  the  English  under  Earl  Godwin.  On  another  visit  to 
Denmark  he  made  himself  master  of  Norway,  by  expelling 
Olaf  from  the  kingdom  (1028).  In  1031  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Borne,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  his  return 
the  incident  that  gives  such  a  romantic  character  to  his 
history  occurred.  Canute  was  the  most  powerful  prince  ot 
his  time,  being  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  as  such  received  the  adulation  of  many  courtiers.  One 
day,  as  the  tide  was  rising,  he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
brought  to  the  shore,  and  having  seated  himself,  addressed 
the  rapidly  advancing  waves :  "  Ocean !  thou  art  under  my 
dominion,  and  the  land  on  which  I  sit  is  mine.  I  charge 
thee  to  approach  no  further !  nor  dare  to  wet  thy  sovereign's 
feet !  "  He  sat  some  time,  as  if  in  expectation  of  submission  ; 
but  as  the  sea  advanced  towards  him,  and  the  billows  began 
to  wash  his  feet,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  observing,  that 
every  creature  in  the  universe  is  feeble  and  impotent,  and 
that  power  resides  only  with  one  being,  in  w^hose  hands 
are  the  elements,  and  who  alone  can  say  to  the  ocean, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."  Canute  made  an 
expedition  into  Scotland,  and  subdued  Malcolm  (1031). 
He  died  in  1035,  leaving  Eugland  to  Harold  Harefoot, 
Norway  to  Sweyn,  and  Denmark  to  Hardicanute. 

§  56.  Harold  I.  reigned  only  four  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hardicanute  (1039),  who  died  in  1042,  when 
the  English  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  summoned  from 
Normandy,  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma,  sumaraed 
the  Confessor,  to  the  throne.  England  was  soon  filled  with 
Normans,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  royal  favour,  and 
had  great  influence  in  the  national  councils ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  given  his  kinsman  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  English  crown.  The  English, 
led  by  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  revolted,  and  although  at 
first  defeated  (1051),  finally  prevailed,  and  reduced  the* 
king  to  accept  conditions,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  all  foreigners  should  be  banished  (1052).     Ear\  Qrod- 
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win  died  in  1053,  but  his    son  Harold  succeeded  to  his 
estates  and  power. 

Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  authority  in 
the  north  enabled  him  to  be  very  useful  in  restraining 
the  ambition  of  Godwin,  died  in  1055.  His  eldest  son, 
Osbern,  had  been  slain  in  battle,  his  second  son,  Waltheof, 
was  too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Northumberland,  and  by  Harold's  influence,  the  dukedom 
was  conferred  on  his  own  brother  Tosti.  He  behaved  so 
tyranically  in  his  high  office  that  the  people  rose  against 
him,  expelled  him,  and  elected  Morcar  duke  (1065). 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  who  touched  for  the 
scrofula,  hence  denominated  the  king's  evil.  Posterity  are 
much  indebted  to  this  prince  for  the  body  of  laws  which  he 
compiled,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  mildness,  were 
long  dear  to  our  ancestors.  Edward  died  without  appointing 
a  successor,  January  5th,  1066. 

§  57.  Though  Edward  left  the  succession  undecided, 
Harold  stepped  at  once  into  the  vacant  throne.  Edgar 
Atheling,  Edmund  Ironside's  grandson,  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  were  scarcely 
thought  of;  and  the  nation  received  their  new  monarch  with 
joy.  Tosti,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from  the  dukedom  of 
Northumberland,  had  taken  refuge  in  Flanders,  entered 
into  a  league  with  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  and  invaded 
England  with  three  hundred  ships.  They  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  Harold  hastened  to  the  north 
and  defeated  the  invaders  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
both  Tosti  and  Hardrada  were  slain.  Harold  had  no  sooner 
overcome  these  rivals,  than  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  with  a  formidable  force  in 
the  south  of  England. 

§  58.  The  Norman  prince  founded  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown  on  a  pretended  will  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  his  favour.  This  claim  he  fortified  with  an  oath  extorted 
from  Harold  when  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  France; 
importing  that  he  would  never  aspire  to  the  succession,  and 
binding  himself  to  support  the  pretensions  of  William. 
Harold  replied  to  the  Norman  ambassadors  who  summoned 
him  to  resign  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  determined  to  main- 
tain those  national  liberties  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, and  that  the  same  moment  should  put  a  period  to 
his  life  and  to  his  sway.  The  time  was  favourable  for 
William's  ambitious  projects.     A  military  spirit  had  spread 
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over  Europe ;  and  the  feudal  nobles,  whose  minds  were 
elated  by  their  princely  situations,  readily  embraced  the 
most  hazardous  enterprises.  The  different  continental 
monarchs  permittted  their  vassals  to  embark  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  Pope  Alexander  II.  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured 
usurper,  excommunicated  him  and  his  adherents,  and  sent 
the  duke  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  containing  one 
of  St.  Peter's  hairs.  The  Norman  fleet,  consisting  of  about 
seven  hundred  vessels,  carrying  60,000  men,  arrived  safely 
at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  where  the  troops  disembarked. 
Harold  was  at  York  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  and  hastened  by  quick  marches  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  halted  a  few  days,  and  then  advanced  to  meet 
the  Normans,  who  had  removed  their  camp  to  Hastings. 

§  59.  Both  armies  awaited  the  conflict  with  impatience. 
The  night  previous  to  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  English 
in  feasting,  and  by  the  Normans  in  fasting  and  prayer.  At 
daybreak,  William  divided  his  army  into  three  lines.  The  first 
consisted  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry;  the  second  was 
composed  of  his  bravest  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged 
in  close  order.  The  cavalry,  with  William  at  their  head, 
formed  the  third  line,  and  were  so  disposed  that  they 
stretched  beyond  the  infantry,  flanking  each  wing  of  the 
army.  He  commanded  the  signal  to  be  given,  and  the 
whole  army  moved  forward,  singing  the  celebrated  song  of 
Itoland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  Harold,  on  account 
of  his  inferiority  in  numbers,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  made  some  trenches  to  secure  his  flanks, 
as  if  anxious  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  The  king,  dis- 
mounting, placed  himself  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  resolving  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  first  onslaught 
of  the  Norman  foot  was  terrible,  and  their  archers  did  great 
execution  on  the  serried  ranks  of  the  English.  Harold's  men 
received  the  shock  undismayed,  and  after  a  furious  struggle, 
the  Normans  began  to  give  ground.  Confusion  was  spread- 
ing from  rank  to  rank,  when  William  hastened  with  a  select 
band  to  the  relief  of  his  broken  legions.  His  presence 
restored  the  battle.  Twice  did  the  Normans  allure  the 
English  from  their  advantageous  position,  by  feigning  a 
retreat,  and  attacking  them  with  their  cavalry  as  they 
descended  into  the  plain ;  thus  throwing  them  into  disorder, 
and  driving  them  back  with  loss  to  the  hill.  A  large  body  of 
the  English  stood  firm  around  their  prince,  determined  to 
dispute  the  field  to  the  last^  when  fortune  decided  a  contest 
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which  valour  had  left  doubtful.  Harold  was  pierced  by  an 
arrow,  while  bravely  defending  the  royal  standard  at  the 
head  of  his  guards.  His  two  gallant  brothers,  Gurth  and 
Leofwin,  were  slain,  and  the  English,  dispirited  by  the  loss 
of  their  leaders,  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  victorious  Normans.  Such  was 
the  famous  battle  of  Hastings,  which  terminated  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy  in  England,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  Normans,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  the  English, 
found  a  glorious  death  (1066). 

§  60.  Never  has  territory  equally  small  in  extent  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind  for  so  long  a  series  of  ages  as  the 
island  of  Britain.  Erom  remote  antiquity  it  was  visited  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  on  account  of  its  tin 
and  other  valuable  productions.  The  Eomans,  in  the  height 
of  their  power,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  preserved  their  footing  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  long  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  and 
their  civil  wars,  impeded  the  progress  of  civilization;  but  no 
sooner  was  something  like  order  restored  under  Egbert,  than 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  cultivated,  and  prosperity 
commenced.  These  were  cruelly  injured  by  the  piracy  and 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Danes ;  yet  England,  even  in 
those  days,  could  boast  of  many  large  trading  towns,  contain- 
ing freemen  equal  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  William 
was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  less  to  the  rashness  of  the 
English  monarch,  his  own  conduct,  or  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  than  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  The  English  nobility,  on  the  death  of  Harold, 
naturally  looked  up  to  "William,  the  kinsman  of  their  princes, 
as  their  sovereign,  their  head,  their  centre  of  union.  The 
duke  of  Normandy  had  triumphed  over  their  elected  king 
at  Hastings,  but  not  over  their  liberties. 


'Letteb  20. — Spain,  the  SaracenSi  and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople^ 
during  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Centuries.  A.D. 
862—1068.    Vol.  i.,  pages  83—88. 

§  61.  After  the  death  of  Abderahman,  a.d.  787,  dissen- 
sions amongst  his  children  procured  some  relief  for  the 
Spanish  Christians.  The  little  kingdom  of  the  Asturias, 
founded  by  Pelagius,  increased  under  AlphonsoIII.,surname(l 
the  G-reat  (a.d.  862).  The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  founded  some 
years  before,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  Christian 
principalities  in  Spain.     The  Moors,  however,  still  possessed 
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more  than  three-fourths  of  the  country,  including  the  most 
fertile  provinces.  The  Spanish  Christians  were  not  more 
united  than  their  enemies.  In  938,  Eamiro  II.,  another 
Spanish  hero,  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of  Simancas ; 
and  in  995  Almansor  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elza.  In  the  former 
battle,  Bamiro  had  promised  to  make  large  donations  to  the 
church  of  St.  James,  at  Compostella,  in  case  of  success,  and 
"  St.  James  "  became  the  war-cry  of  the  Spaniards ;  while, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  victory,  the  name  of  Almansor 
became  terrible  to  the  Christians.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  race  of  Abderahman  being  extinct, 
the  kingdom  of  Cordova  was  dismembered,  and  almost  all 
the  great  cities  had  their  independent  sovereigns.  The 
Christian  provinces  were  subdivided  in  the  same  maniier, 
and  poisonings,  treachery,  and  assassinations  abounded.  In 
this  dark  and  oppressive  period,  the  people  of  Arragon  shared 
the  government  with  their  sovereign;  the  representatives 
of  cities  and  towns  had  a  seat  in  their  Cortes,  or  national 
assembly.  The  Arragonians  also  elected  a  grand  judge,  as 
supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws :  his  person  was  sacred,  his 
jurisdiction  almost  unbounded,  and  he  was  answerable  to 
the  Cortes  alone.  He  had  also  the  singular  privilege  of 
administering  the  coronation  oath,  in  the  name  of  the  people; 
and  it  became  an  established  maxim  in  the  constitution  of 
Arragon,  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  depose  a  king  who 
violated  his  engagements,  and  to  elect  another  in  his  stead. 

§  62.  From  the  Arabs  in  Spain  we  pass  naturally  to  those 
of  Asia,  and  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Africa.  The 
glory  of  the  caliphat  was  obscured  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  African  governors  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance, and  religious  quarrels  augmented  those  of  ambition. 
The  Fatimites,  a  Mahomedan  sect,  founded  an  empire  ih 
Egypt  (908),  and  Cairo  became  the  seat  of  a  new  caliphat, 
and  a  flourishing  city  of  commerce  (969).  Another  fanatical 
sect  revolted,  and  seized  the  provinces  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  form  the  present  kingdom  of  Morocco.  The 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  received  into  their  armies  a  body  of 
Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  Tartar  tribe.  These  auxiliaries  took 
advantage  of  the  civil  wars  to  deprive  the  caliphs  of  sove- 
reignty, permitting  them  to  retain  the  pontificate.  A 
variety  of  sovereigns  sprung  up  under  the  name  of  Sultans, 
who,  invested  with  their  dominions  by  the  caliphs,  left  them 
very  little  authority. 
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§  63.  The  empire  of  ConBtantinople,  though  much  cir* 
cumscribed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  still  extended  over  all 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Thrace,  and  Illjricum. 
Nicephorus,  who  had  dethroned  Irene  in  802,  was  an 
execrable  tyrant.  The  Saracens  robbed  him  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus  (805),  and  the  Bulgarians  cut  his  army  to  pieces, 
beheaded  him,  and  made  a  drinking-cup  of  his  skull  (811). 
A  succession  of  weak  princes  followed,  and  intrigues,  per- 
secutions, and  assassinations  fill  up  the  annals  of  the  period. 
Constantino  X.,  or  Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  from  911— 
959,  was  a  protector  of  the  sciences,  and  cultivated  them  with 
success.  Zoe,  daughter  of  Constantino  XI.,  by  her  shame- 
less amours  and  intrigues  kept  the  empire  in  commotion 
from  1028  till  her  death,  in  1050.  She  made  her  favourites 
emperors,  removing  them  as  soon  as  she  grew  tired  of  them, 
with  ruthless  barbarity.  The  empire  experienced  a  short 
season  of  repose  under  Isaac  Comnenus,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Greek  rulers  (1057 — 1059).  Constantino  XIII.,  or 
Pucas,  appointed  his  three  sons  emperors,  leaving  the 
regency  to  his  widow  Eudocia  (1067)  ;  but  she  married  her 
favourite  Eomanus,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Romanus  IV.,  or  Diogenes  (1068).  Yet  the  Greeks 
were  still  the  most  learned  and  polished  people  in  Europe ; 
and  Constantinople,  having  never  experienced  the"  destruc- 
tive rage  of  the  barbarians,  continued  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which 
any  image  of  ancient  manners  or  ingenuity  remained. 


XjETTEB  21. — Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Settlement  of 
the  Modem  Nations,  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  a.d. 
476—1050.     Vol.  i.,  pages  88— 94. 

§  64.  The  invaders  wanted  taste  to  appreciate  Eoman 
arts,  laws,  and  literature,  yet  they  generally  embraced 
Christianity,  engrafting  upon  it  many  of  their  own  super- 
stitions. This  will  account  for  the  absurd  mixture  of  vio- 
lence, devotion,  and  folly  which  so  long  disgraced  the  Bomish 
church,  and  formed  the  character  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Druids  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  the  priests  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  among  all  the  nations  of  Scandinavia, 
possessed  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men ;  and 
the  early  Christian  priesthood  blindly  fostered  this  super- 
stitious homage.  The  Christian  emperors  of  Borne  and 
Constantinople  lavished  on  the  Church  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God  by 
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the  same  means  that  were  used  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  men, 
or  by  those  which  were  employed  to  appease  their  fabulous 
deities.  As  the  punishments  due  for  civil  crimes  might, 
among  the  barbarians,  be  bought  off  by  money,  they 
attempted  to  bribe  Heaven  by  benefactions  to  the  Church. 
Thus  the  clergy  became  powerful,  were  often  the  arbiters  of 
kingdoms,  and  disposed  of  the  crown  while  they  regulated 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  acts  of  their  councils  were 
considered  as  infallible  decrees. 

§  65.  As  the  interests  of  the  clergy  clashed  with  those  of 
the  laity,  opposition  and  jealousy  produced  fresh  disorders. 
The  priests  breathed  forth  frightful  anathemas,  and,  to  the 
thunder  of  the  Church,  joined  the  assistance  of  the  sword. 
Although  many  of  the  clergy  could  scarcely  read,  they  made 
A  mystery  of  the  most  necessary  sciences,  and  contaminated 
history  and  religion  with  lying  chronicles  and  fabulous 
legends.  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the  Great  endeavoured 
to  dispel  this  darkness ;  and  light  and  order  distinguished 
their  reigns.  The  ignorance  of  the  West,  especially  amongst 
the  laity,  was  so  profound  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  that  the  clergy  became  the  arbiters  of  almost  all 
secular  affairs.  Marriages,  contracts,  wills,  fell  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  opened  to  them  new  sources  of  wealth  and 
power.  Letters  began  to  revive  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  a  scientific  jargon,  a  false  logic,  employed  about  words, 
without  conveying  any  idea  of  things,  began  to  prevail. 
The  disorders  of  government  and  manners  kept  pace  with 
those  of  religion;  and  these  seem  to  have  attained  their 
height  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The  feudal 
policy  had  created  in  each  state  a  number  of  petty  tyrants ; 
and  force  decided  all  disputes.  Europe  became  one  great 
battle-field,  in  which  the  weak  struggled  for  freedom,  and 
the  strong  for  dominion.  The  king  was  without  power,  and 
the  nobles  without  principle;  they  were  tyrants  at  home 
and  robbers  abroad ;  and  such  was  the  insecure  condition  of 
society,  that  many  voluntarily  surrendered  their  liberty  for 
bread  and  protection. 

§  66,  From  that  gloomy  era,  a  succession  of  causes  and 
events  may  be  traced,  that  contributed  to  abolish  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order  and  politeness. 
Among  the  first  of  these  may  be  ranked  chivalry.  General 
insecurity  prevailed,  and  the  arm  of  the  brave  was  the  only 
shield  of  the  weak.  The  licentious  and  tyrannic  nobles, 
touched  at  last  with  a  sense  of  natural  equity,  and  swayed 
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by  the  conviction  of  a  common  interest,  formed  associations 
for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs  and  the  preservation  of 
public  safety.  So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution! The  novice  served  in  the  house  of  some  knight, 
first  as  a  page,  and  then  as  an  esquire ;  nor  was  he  admitted 
to  the  supreme  honour  of  knighthood  until  he  had  given 
many  striking  proofs  of  his  valour  and  address.  The  cere- 
mony of  initiation  was  very  solemn.  This  being  performed, 
the  candidate  for  knighthood  took  the  usual  oath  to  serve 
his  prince,  defend  the  faith,  protect  the  persons  and  reputa- 
tions of  virtuous  ladies,  and  to  rescue,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  widows,  orphans,  and  all  unhappy  persons  groaning 
under  injustice  or  oppression.  The  candidate  was  then 
adorned  with  the  armour  and  ensigns  of  chivalry;  the 
king,  or  nobleman,  then  gave  him  the  accolade,  or  dubbing, 
by  three  gentle  strokes  with  the  flat  part  of  the  sword,  or 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  on  the  neck,  saying,  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make  thee  a 
knight !  be  thou  loyal,  brave,  and  hardy." 

§  67.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were 
the  characteristics  of  chivalry ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
religion.  War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  more  gentle 
and  polished  manners  were  introduced,  and  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  truth  prevailed.  Valour,  seconded  by  so  many 
motives  of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  almost  irresist- 
ible. Chivalry  was  not,  however,  without  its  weak  points. 
In  Spain  it  gave  birth  to  wild  adventures,  which  have  been 
deservedly  ridiculed  ;  in  the  Norman  invasion  it  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  England ;  it  deluged  Italy  with  blood ;  and 
at  the  call  of  superstition,  and  as  an  engine  of  papal  power, 
desolated  Asia  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Yet  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  taught  mankind  to  carry  the 
civilities  of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  that  it  invigo- 
rated, while  it  softened,  the  human  character,  and  extended 
the  influence  of  woman  in  society.  Its  beneficial  effects 
were  strongly  counterbalanced  by  other  institutions  of  a  less 
social  kind.  Persons  of  both  sexes  secluded  themselves 
from  the  world ;  and  the  monastic  life,  that  had  its  origin 
among  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  spread 
rapidly  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Many  of  these 
devotees  took  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and  nothing  was 
deemed  so  meritorious  as  the  building  and  endowing  of 
monasteries.  These  enthusiasts  not  ony  suffered  privations, 
but  inflicted  tortures  on  themselves ;  and  not  a  few,  under 
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the  name  of  Stylitea,  or  Pillar-saints,  ascended  the  top  of 
some  lofty  column,  where  they  remained  for  years  without 
auy  shelter  from  heat  or  cola.  In  the  religious  houses, 
devout  persons  of  both  sexes  submitted  themselves  to  meagre 
fastings,  bloody  flagellations,  and  other  cruel  austerities  of 
discipline,  too  shocking  to  bear  recital.  Then  monasteries 
for  both  sexes  were  introduced,  and  a  relaxation  of  manners 
ensued.  The  monks,  however,  were  still  venerated,  being 
often  called  from  the  lonely  cell  to  fill  the  papal  chair,  to 
discharge  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  to  regulate  the 
interests  of  nations.  Their  spiritual  reputation  enabled 
them  to  trample  upon  authority.  And  if  chivalry,  by 
awakening  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  nad  not  roused  the  human 
powers  to  deeds  of  valour,  and  revived  the  passion  for  the 
softer  sex,  by  connecting  it  with  arms,  and  separating  it  from 
gross  desire,  Europe  might  have  sunk  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  set  of  men  who  pretend  to  renounce  the  world  and  its 
affairs,  and  Christendom  have  become  but  one  great  cloister. 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

Leiteb  22.  —  The  Gennan  Empire,  and  its  Dependencies,  under 
Coniad  II.  and  his  Descendants  of  the  House  of  Franoonia.  a.d. 
1024—1125.     Vol.  i.,  pages  94—106. 

§  68.  After  much  deliberation  and  many  disputes,  Con- 
rad II.,  duke  of  Eranconia,  sumamed  the  Salic,  because  bom 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sala,  was  elected  emperor  (1024). 
The  Lombards  revolted  as  usual,  when  Conrad  marched  into 
Italy,  subdued  them,  and  was  crowned  by  John  XX.  at 
Some,  in  presence  of  Canute  of  England  and  Bodolph  III. 
of  Burgundy  (1027).  Conrad  returned  to  Germany,  had 
his  son  Henry,  then  twelve  years  old,  solemnly  crowned  as 
his  successor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1028),  and  then  quelled 
some  rather  formidable  insurrections.  He  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bodolph  of  Burgundy,  inherited  his  dominions  (1032). 
The  Poles  again  revolted,  and  the  bishop  of  Milan  raised  an 
insurrection  in  1037 ;  but  Conrad  triumphed  over  both,  and 
returned  to  Germany,  where  he  soon  after  died,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  just,  generous,  and  mag- 
nanimous prince  (1039).  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  III., 
sumamed  the  Black,  who  waged  successful  wars  against 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  Pandolphi  and  the 
Ptolemei  factions  agitated  Some  and  Italy,  and  the  former 
thrust  Benedict  IX.,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  into 
the  papacy  (1033).  Three  popes,  elected  by  their  several 
partisans,  reigned  in  Eome  (1044),  when  Henry  marched 
into  Italy,  deposed  them,  and  set  up  the  first  of  the  German 
pontiffs,  Clement  II.  (1046).  Henry  and  his  empress 
having  been  crowned  at  Bome,  proceeded  to  Capua,  where 
the  former  entered  into  a  treaty  with  certain  Norman 
adventurers,  who  were  fighting  against  the  Greeks  and  the 
Saracens.  The  emperor  had  scarcely  reached  Germany  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  (1048). 
Damasus  II.  succeeded  him,  but  died  soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion.    Henry  nominated  one  BrunO;  a  relative,  who  took 
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the  title  of  Leo  IX.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  Leo  waited 
on  the  emperor  at  Worms  to  crave  his  assistance  against 
the  Norman  princes,  then  the  terror  of  Italy  (1052). 
Henry  furnished  the  pope  with  an  army,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  Normans  at  the  battle  of  Civitella  (1058),  who  took 
Leo  prisoner,  but  afterwards  released  him.  Leo  died  in 
1054,  and  another  G-erman  bishop  was  soon  after  elected 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  II.  Henry  made  war  upon  the 
Hungarians,  and  then  marched  into  Italy  against  his  sister, 
by  whose  intrigues  he  was  alarmed  (1055).  He  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice,  about  which  time 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  were  rivals  in  power  and 
commerce,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Germany 
(1056). 

§  69.  Henry  IV.  of  G-ermany,  sumamed  the  G-reat,  was 
only  five  years  old  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and 
bis  mother  Agnes  governed  as  regent ;  but  the  dukes  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  carried  off  their  nephew  by  stratagem, 
whereupon  Agnes  fled  to  Home  and  took  the  veil  (1062). 
Germany  during  the  minority  of  this  prince  was  harassed 
by  civil  wars,  and  Italy  became,  as  usual,  a  prey  to  internal 
disorders.  The  famous  Hildebrand  was  all-powerful  at 
Borne,  and  he  induced  his  creature,  Nicholas  II.,  in  the 
second  Lateran  council,  to  pass  the  famous  decree  ordaining 
that  for  the  future  the  cardinals  should  elect  the  pope 
(1059).  On  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  Henry  IV., 
determined  to  suppress  the  robberies  and  extortions  prac- 
tised by  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  his  subjects,  made  war 
upon  and  conquered  Saxony  (1075).  A  fresh  contest  soon 
arose  in  Italy.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  1073, 
Hildebrand  had  been  elected  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Gregory  VII.  By  feigning  submission,  he  induced  Henry  to 
confirm  the  election,  and  then  this  haughty  prelate  pulled  off 
the  mask.  He  began  his  pontificate  by  excommunicating 
every  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive  a  benefice  from  a 
layman,  and  every  layman  by  whom  such  benefice  should  be 
conferred.  Gregory  also  proposed  a  crusade  to  deliver  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Gregory 
next  assailed  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  emperor,  in  common 
with  other  princes,  of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
giving  them  investiture  by  the  ring  and  crosier  (1075). 
He  sent  legates  to  summon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
a  delinquent,  because  he  still  exercised  the  right,  in  spite  of 
its  abrogation  by  the  synod  at  Eome.    Henry  convoked  an 
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assembly  of  princes  and  ecclesiastics  at  "Worms  in  1076, 
where,  after  mature  deliberation,  Gregory  was  deposed. 
The  pope  summoned  the  third  Lateran  council  at  Borne, 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  Deserted  by  many  of  his  nobles  and 
bishops,  Henry  resolved  to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope. 
He  accordingly  went  suddenly  into  Italy,  and  presented 
himself,  stripped  of  his  robes  and  wrapt  in  sackcloth,  at  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Canosa,  in  the  Apennines,  in  which 
Gregory  VII.  was  spending  his  time  in  dalliance  with  the 
Countess  Matilda.  After  waiting  three  days,  suffering  many 
indignities,  Henry  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  pope. 

§  70.  Elated  by  the  success  of  his  schemes,  Gregory  VII. 
carried  his  arrogance  too  far,  and  demanded  an  abject 
submission.  Henry  retired  to  Reggio,  where  he  found  a 
strong  party,  and  all  Lombardy  took  up  arms  against  the 
pope,  while  he  was  raising  Germany  against  the  emperor. 
Gregory  made  use  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elected  in  Germany ;  and  Henry  left  nothing  undone  to 
persuade  the  Italians  to  elect  another  pope.  The  Germans 
chose  Bodolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  who  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Mentz  (1077).  Henry  set  out  for  Germany,  fought  several 
battles  with  varied  results  (1080),  while  Gregory,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  his  submission,  excommunicated  him  for  the 
second  time,  ahd  confirmed  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  golden  crown.  Henry  summoned  a  council 
at  Brixen,  by  which  Gregory  VII.  was  deposed,  and 
Clement  III.  appointed  in  his  stead.  His  rival,  Itodolph, 
having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zeiz,  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  Henry  set  out  for  Italy ;  Eome  was  besieged  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  was  taken  during  Henry's  absence  in 
Germany  (1084).  Gregory  VII.  escaped,  but  died  soon  after 
in  exile  at  Salerno  (1085).  The  tranquillity  of  the  remaining 
years  of  Henry's  reign  was  disturbed  by  new  pretenders 
and  undutiful  sons.  Another  pope,  Pascal  II.,  excommu- 
nicated Henry,  and  even  incited  his  son  to  rebel  against 
him  (1102).  Having  by  stratagem  got  his  father  into  his 
power,  he  imprisoned  him,  endeavoured  to  force  him  to 
resign,  and  even  denied  him  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Henry  managed  to  escape  from  his  keepers;  but  while 
raising  an  army,  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  Liege,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  (1106).  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  of  excellent  endowments  both  of  body   and 
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mind.  He  possessed  a  natural  fund  of  eloquence  and 
vivacity;  and  was  an  admirable  pattern  of  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

§  71.  Henry  V.  caused  his  father's  body  to  be  dug  up 
and  treated  with  great  indignity.     He  laid  claim  to  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  invited  the  pope  to  settle  the 
dispute  at  a  conference.     After  carrying  on  war  for  some 
years  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  he  entered  Italy  and  sacked 
Borne  (1111)  ;  Pascal  II.  being  made  prisoner,  he  crowned 
Henry  and  confirmed  him  in  the  right  of  investiture.     On 
the  emperor's  departure,  a   council  in»  the  Lateran  can- 
celled and  declared  void  the  privilege,  while  another  council 
assembled  at  Vienne  and  excommunicated  Henry.     The 
countess  Matilda  died  in  1116,  and  her  large  estates  in  Italy 
were  claimed  both  by  Henry  and  the  pope.     The  emperor 
took  possession  of  Matilda's  lands  (1116),  and  once  more 
entered  Eome  in  triumph,  and  was  crowned  for  the  second 
time   (1117).      Pascal  II.  returned  to  Eome  on  the  de- 
parture of  the   emperor,  and  died  soon  after,  when  the 
cardinals  e^lected  Gelasius  II.,  and  the  emperor  the  arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIII.  (1118). 
This  gave  rise  to  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  the  former 
supporting  the  papal  and  the  latter  the  imperial  cause. 
Gelasius  took  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  (1119),  and 
Calixtus  II.  was  appointed  in  his  place.     The  States  of  the 
empire,  weary  of  the  long  quarrel  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors,  supplicated  Henry  for  peace.     Negotiations 
were  set  on  foot,  and  the  long-agitatea  question  of  the  right 
of  investiture  settled  in  these  terms  :  "  That  for  the  future, 
the  bishops  and  abbots  shall  be  chosen  by  the  monks  and 
canons  ;  but  that  this  election  shall  be  made  in  presence  of 
the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpose :  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  the  electors,  the 
decision  shall  be  left  to  the  emperor,  who  is  to  consult  with 
the  bishops  on  that  subject ;  that  the  bishop  or  abbot  elect 
shall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  receive  from 
his  hand  the  regalia,  and  do  homage  for  them ;  that  the 
emperor  shall  no  longer  confer  the  regalia  by  the  ceremony 
of  the  ring  and  crosier,  which  are  the  ensigns  of  a  spiritual 
dignity ;  but  by  that  of  the  sceptre,  as  more  proper  to 
invest  the  person  elected,  in  the  possession  of  rights  and 
privileges  merely  temporal."     Thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
bloody   quarrels  that  ever  desolated   Christendom.      The 
manner  of  the  election  of  popes  remained  unsettled,  and  of 
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the  death  of  Calixtus  II.  (1124),  two  were  again  elected, — 
Coelestine  and  Honorius  II. ;  but  the  former  voluntarily 
resigned.  Henry  V.  died  at  Utrecht  (1125).  He  was  a 
wise,  politic,  and  resolute  prince.  In  1110  he  had  married 
Maud,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children,  so  that  the  empire  was  left 
without  a  head. 


Letter  23. — England,  from  the  Battle  of  Hastings  to  the  Death  of 
Henry  I.     a.d.  1066—1135.    Vol.  1.,  pages  106—121. 

§  72.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  WiUiam 
marched  towards  London.  A  repulse,  which  a  party  of 
Londoners  received  from  five  hundred  Norman  horse,  the 
easy  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  the 
burning  of  Southwark,  all  served  to  increase  the  terror  of 
the  defeat  at  Hastings.  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
met  William  at  Berkhamstead,  and  made  submission  to 
him ;  and  before  he  reached  London  the  principal  nobles, 
with  Edgar  Atheling,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  declared 
their  intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority.  William  was 
accordingly  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  presence  of 
many  of  both  the  English  and  Norman  nobility  and  gentry ; 
and  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Although  William  restored  to  most  of  the  English 
nobles  their  lands  and  dignities,  and  confirmed  the  liberties 
and  immunities  of  London  and  other  cities  of  England,  yet 
he  took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Normans.  He  everywhere  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  built 
fortresses  in  the  principal  cities,  bestowed  the  forfeited 
estates  upon  his  most  powerful  leaders,  and  established  funds 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Having  thus  secured  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  visit  Normandy. 

§  73.  During  William's  absence  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  revolted,  and  although  he  pardoned  those  that  after- 
wards submitted  to  his  mercy,  public  discontents  increased, 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  potent  earls  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umberland, having  entered  into  a  league  with  Blethin, 
prince  of  North  Wales ;  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland ;  and 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark  ;  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Nor- 
man yoke  (1068).  William  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of 
the  hostile  chieftains  by  marching  upon  York  before  they 
were  prepared  for  action,  and  they  accordingly  submitted 
to  his  clemency.  The  chiefs  were  pardoned,  but  their  ad- 
herents- were  treated  with  great  rigour,  and  forfeitures  and 
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confiscations  ensued.  Many  Englishmen  fled  into  foreign 
countries,  and  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  though  caressed  bj 
"William,  escaped  into  Scotland,  carrying  thither  his  two 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Christina.  The  sons  of  Harold, 
Q-odwin,  Edmund,  and  Magnus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Ireland,  assembled  an  army  and  landed  in  Devonshire,  but, 
after  several  encounters,  were  compelled  to  re-embark 
(1069).  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  all  the 
north  of  England  was  soon  in  arms.  The  Norman  governors 
of  York  and  Durham  were  slain,  a  Danish  army  landed, 
and  Edgar  Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland.  York  was 
burnt,  and  the  Normau  garrison  put  to  the  sword;  but 
"William  succeeded  in  detaching  the  Danes  from  the  cause, 
and  thus  quelled  the  insurrection.  Although  many  of  the 
nobility  were  pardoned,  William  showed  no  favour  towards 
the  English  as  a  people.  He  ordered  the  fertile  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees  to  be  laid  waste,  and  thus 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 
Castles,  manors,  and  estates  were  confiscated  and  given  to 
Norman  adventurers  ;  the  English  nobles  were  treated  with 
ignominy  and  contempt,  and  excluded  from  every  road  that 
led  to  riches  or  preferment. 

§  74.  Power  naturally  follows  property.  This  change 
of  landholders  alone  gave  great  security  to  the  Norman 
government,  which  AVilliam  strengthened  by  new  institu- 
tions. He  introduced  the  feudal  polity,  which  he  found" 
established  in  France  and  Normandy.  The  lands  of  Eng- 
land, with  but  few  exceptions,  he  divided  into  baronies,  and 
these  he  conferred  upon  his  followers.  The  barons,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  crown,  assigned  parts  of  their 
lands  to  other  foreigners,  denominated  knights  or  vassals, 
and  who  paid  their  lord  the  same  duty  and  submission,  in 
peace  and  war,  which  he  owed  to  his  sovereign.  Not  many 
of  the  native  English  were  admitted  into  the  first  rank ; 
the  few  who  retained  any  landed  property  were  therefore 
glad  to  be  received  into  the  second,  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  powerful  Norman,  to  load  themselves  and  their 
posterity  with  a  grievous  servitude  for  their  estates.  His 
next  regulations  affected  the  church.  He  deposed  Stigand 
(1070)  and  several  other  English  bishops,  by  the  aid  of 
Ermenfroy,  the  pope's  legate,  and  it  became  a  fiixed  maxim 
of  this  and  subsequent  reigns,  that  no  native  should  ever 
be  advanced  to  any  dignity — ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military. 
Lan&anc,  a  Milanese  monk,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can* 
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terbury,  yet  William  did  not  permit  Bome  to  encroach  upon 
the  royaT  prerogative.  When  the  imperious  Gregory  VII. 
required  him  to  do  homage,  William  bluntly  refused, 
although  he  promised  that  Feter*8  Fence,  a  charitable  dona- 
tion of  the  Saxon  princes,  should  be  paid  to  the  court  of  Eome 
as  usual.  The  French  tongue  was  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced into  the  courts  of  judicature,  the  schools,  and  social 
circles  of  England  j  and  to  this  we  owe  the  great  mixture  of 
Prench  still  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

§  75.  William  next  quelled  some  disorders  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  passed  some  time  in  Normandy,  where  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  openly  aspired  to  independence,  demanding 
immediate  possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  (1076). 
Robert  was  defeated,  and  a  reconciliation  effected  between 
father  and  son  (1079).  Peace  enabled  William  to  finish  an 
undertaking  that  does  honour  to  his  memory.  It  was  a 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  England ;  their  extent  in 
each  district,  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  the  quantity 
of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  con- 
tained; and,in  some  counties, the  numberof  tenants,  cottagers, 
and  slaves  of  all  denominations  (1080 — 1086).  This  valu- 
able piece  of  antiquity,  called  the  Domesday  Book,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  and  enables  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  state  of  England.  William  was  fond  of 
hunting,  and  caused  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  to  be  laid 
out.  Hereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  warrior,  gave  William 
great  trouble,  and  set  the  king  at  defiance  in  his  stronghold 
n  the  island  of  Ely.  This  hero  was  celebrated  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  Norman,  popular  songs  of  the  time, 
and  William  at  last  purchased  his  friendship  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  this  reign  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  first 
raised  into  a  separate  branch  of  judicature,  although  the 
crown  still  retained  the  superior  authority.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  stupid  quarrel.  Philip  I.  of  France,  hear- 
ing of  an  illness  that  kept  William  in  bed  for  some  time, 
said,  referring  to  his  increasing  corpulency,  that  he  was 
surprised  his  brother  of  England  should  take  so  long  a  time 
to  be  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  On  his  recovery,  William 
laid  the  kingdom  waste  with  nre  and  sword.  His  progress 
was  arrested  by  an  accident.  As  he  was  entering  Mante,  his 
horse  plunged  suddenly,  and  threw  him  against  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle.  The  bruise,  in  consequence  of  his  former 
bad  habit  of  body,  brought  on  mortification,  of  which  he 
died  at  a  monastery  near  Rouen,  in  his  sixty-third  year 
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(1087).  The  spirit  of  William  I.,  says  a  pbilosophical  his- 
torian, was  bold  and  enterprising,  yet  guided  by  prudence  ; 
and  his  exorbitant  ambition,  which  lay  little  under  the 
restraints  of  justice,  and  still  less  under  those  of  humanity, 
ever  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  policy. 

§  76.  William  II.,  surnamed  Eufus,  or  the  Eed,  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  his  hair,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England, 
according  to  the  dying  commands  of  his  father,  while  his 
eldest  brother,  Eobert,  took  peaceable  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy. A  rebellion  broke  out  in  England,  which  William 
quelled  by  the  assistance  of  the  native  English  (1088). 
"William  first  made  war  upon  his  brother  Robert  (1090), 
and  then  united  with  Robert  against  their  brother  Prince 
Henry,  who  retired  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  capitulate  (1091).  Civil  wars  and  commotions, 
many  of  them  stirred  up  by  his  uncle  Odo,  a  turbulent 
churchman,  who  aspired  at  the  papacy,  occupied  much  of 
William  the  Second's  attention,  from  which  he  was  in 
some  measure  relieved  by  the  first  crusade.  His  brother 
•Robert  embarked  in  this  enterprise,  having  first  mortgaged 
his  dominions  to  William  for  ten  thousand  marks.  Poitiers 
and  Guienne  were  ofiered  to  him  upon  the  same  terms,  when 
accident  deprived  him  of  life.  He  prepared  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  escort  the  stipulated  price,  and  to  secure  the 

Possession  of  the  prize.  Before  setting  sail,  he  went  to 
unt  in  the  New  Forest,  attended  by  Walter  Tyrrell,  a 
Erench  knight.  The  latter  fired  suddenly  at  a  stag,  when 
the  arrow,  glancing  against  a  tree,  struck  the  king  to  the 
heart  (1100).  Without  informing  any  one  of  the  accident, 
Tyrrell  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  seashore,  and 
joined  the  crusade.  William,  though  possessed  of  sound 
understanding,  appears  to  have  been  violent  and  tyrannical. 
He  was  a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  dangerous  neighbour, 
and  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation.  He  built  the 
Tower  and  Westminster  Hall.  In  his  reign  the  Danes 
made  their  last  attempt  upon  England,  and  Anselm  obtained 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  king. 

§  77.  As  William  II.  was  never  married,  England  be- 
longed by  right  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  but  Prince 
Henry  seized  upon  the  crown.  To  conciliate  the  nobles,  he 
promised  to  remedy  many  grievous  oppressions,  to  continue 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  in  order  to  establish 
himself  more  firmly  upon  the  throne,  he  recalled  Anselm, 
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who  had  been  deprived  of  the  primacy  by  "William  II.,  and 
married  Matilda,  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  rightfid  heir  to  the 
crown.  Eobert  returned  suddenly  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  invaded  England;  but  through  the  exertions  of  An- 
selm  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  brothers, 
Henry  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand 
marks,  while  Eobert  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown  (1101).  These  conditions  being  broken, 
Eobert  ventured  imprudently  into  England,  was  badly 
received,  and  lost  his  pension  (1103).  He  was  afterwards 
seized  and  brought  to  England  (1106)  ;  kept  a  prisoner  in 
Cardiff  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  where  he  died  in  1134. 
Eobert's  son,  William,  supported  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Elanders,  contested  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  with  Henry,  but  was  defeated  (1119).  The 
death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  perished  from  shipwreck, 
on  his  return  iVom  I^ormandj,  embittered  the  remaining 
years  of  Henry's  life  (Nov.  26,  1120).  He  died  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  had  latterly  resided,  in  1135,  leaving  his 
daughter  Matilda,  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  heiress 
of  all  his  dominions.  Henry  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  princes  that  ever  filled  the  English  throne, 
and  his  learning  procured  him  the  surname  of  Beauclerc, 

§  78.  Under  William  I.  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  form  of 
government  was  entirely  changed.  Eor  this  he  substituted 
a  rigid  feudal  monarchy,  or  military  aristocracy,  in  which  a 
regular  chain  of  subordination  and  service  was  established ; 
and  which,  like  all  feudal  governments,  was  attended  with  a 
grievous  depression  of  the  body  of  the  people,  who  became 
mere  vassals  of  the  nobles,  from  whose  oppressive  jurisdic- 
tion it  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  to  appeal. 
"William  I.,  by  his  artful  and  tyrannical  policy,  by  attainders 
and  confiscations,  became  proprietor  of  nearly  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  Norman 
followers.  The  defects  in  the  title  of  William  II.  and 
Henry  I.  induced  them  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  their 
English  subjects,  and  to  redress  some  of  their  grievances. 
Thus  restored  to  a  share  in  the  legislature,  the  English 
commonalty  felt  more  fully  their  own  importance,  and,  by  a 
long  and  vigorous  struggle,  they  finally  wrested  from  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  all  the  other  rights  of  a  free  people,  of 
which  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  been  robbed  by  the 
violent  invasion  and  cruel  policy  of  William  the  Norman. 
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Letteb  24. — France,  under  Philip  I.  and  Louis  VI.,  with  some  account 
ot  the  First  Crusade.     a.d.  1060—1137.     Vol.  i.,  pages  121—126. 

§  79.  Philip  I.  had  been  perfectly  well  educated,  was 
not  by  any  means  deficient  in  capacity,  but  he  always  pre- 
ferred his  interests  or  his  inclinations  to  his  honour.  For 
marrying  Bertrade  of  Montford,  duchess  of  Anjou,  while 
her  husband  and  his  own  queen  were  alive,  he  was  excom- 
municated by  Urban  II.  Gregory  VII.,  among  other  vast 
ideas,  had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  western  Chris- 
tians against  the  Mahometans,  and  of  recovering  Palestine 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels ;  but  his  quarrels  with  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  impeded  the  progress  of  the  scheme. 
A  fanatical  monk,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  revived  the 
project  of  Gregory  VII.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  (1094),  and  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed,  that, 
on  his  return,  he  hastened  from  province  to  province,  with 
a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  both  princes  and  people  to 
this  holy  war  (1095).  Urban  II.  at  first  hesitated,  doubt- 
ful of  the  success  of  the  project,  but  at  last  entered  into 
Peter's  views,  summoned  a  council  at  Pla^entia  (1095),  and 
another  the  same  year  at  Clermont.  At  the  latter,  the 
whole  assembly  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  will  of 
God."  A  Med  Cross  was  ordered  to  be  used  on  the  sacred 
standard,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
combatants,  whence  their  expedition  obtained  the  name  of  a 
crusade.^ 

*  As  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  reference  to  the  crusades, 
the  editor,  with  a  view  to  assist  the  student  and  inquirer,  has  drawn 
up  the  following  summary,  based  upon  Michaud's  work : — 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter  the  Hemrit,  and  finally 
determined  upon  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  convoked  by  Urban  II., 
in  1095.  Four  roving  bands,  numbering  about  200, OOd  pilgrims,  under 
the  leadership  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  departed  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1096, 
passing  through  Bulgaria.  They  committed  great  excesses,  and  but  few 
of  them  reached  their  destination.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  force,  and  speedily  conquered  Palestine.  Jerusalem 
was  captured  July  15, 1099,  when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king, 
and  several  Christian  kingdoms  were  founded  in  the  Holy  Land.  Tasso 
made  this  crusade  the  subject  of  the  **  Jerusalem  Delivered."  Godfrey 
died  in  1100,  and  his  brother  Baldwin  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

The  second  crusade  was  advocated  by  Eugenius  III.,  preached  by 
St.  Bernard,  and  decided  upon  at  the  council  of  Yezelay,  in  1146.  The 
taking  of  Edessa  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  critical  state  of  afi&irs  among 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  led  to  this  enterprise.      Louis  YII.  of 
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§  80.  Persons  of  all  ranks  took  up  arms  with  alacrity, 
and  even  women,  concealiug  their  sex  beneath  the  disguise 
of  armour,  joined  the  throng.  The  number  of  adventurers 
became  so  great,  that  the  more  experienced  leaders  grew 
apprehensive  lest  the  size  of  the  armament  should  defeat  its 

France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  embarked  in  this  crusade  (1147), 
which  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  these  sovereigns  prepared 
to  quit  Palestine  in  1148.  Another  party  of  crusaders  joined  the 
Spaniards  against  the  Moors,  and  delivered  Lisbon  (1147),  while  Henry 
of  Saxony  led  another  band  against  the  Slaves. 

In  1180  Alexander  III.  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  undertake  a  third  crusade.  It  was  preached  in  Franco  in 
1185,  and  disastrous  news  from  the  East  induced  Clement  III.  to  urge 
it  more  seriously  in  1188.  Frederic  Barbarossa  set  off  with  his  army 
in  1189,  obtained  some  success,  and  was  drowned  in  the  following  year. 
Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  departed  for 
the  Holy  Land  in  1192.  Having  won  several  victories,  Richard  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Saladin  in  1192,  and  was  seized  and  imprisoned, 
in  passing  homewards  through  Germany,  by  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
Milman  says,  **  If  possible,  this  crusade  was  even  more  disastrous, 
achieved  less,  and  suffered  more,  than  all  before." 

Coelestine  III.  caused  the  fourth  crusade  to  be  preached.  The 
emperor  Henry  VI.  held  a  diet  at  Worms,  and  embarked  in  it  (1196), 
but  attempted  first  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  died  at 
Messina  in  1197.  After  his  death,  divisions  broke  out  among  the 
Christian  leaders,  and  this  crusade  terminated  without  securing  the 
enfranchisement  of  Palestine. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  set  on  foot  by  Innocent  III.,  and  Boni&ce  of 
Montferrat  was  chosen  commander  in  1202.  They  took  Constantinople 
(1203),  made  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  (1208),  and  thus 
restored  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East. 

Innocent  III.,  at  his  death  Honorius  III.,  and  afterwards  Gregory 
IX.,  urged  the  sixth  crusade  ;  and  after  many  delays  Frederic  II. 
of  Germany  embarked  (1227)  for  Palestine,  but  was  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  return.  He  set  sail  again  in  1228,  and  reached  Palestine,  but 
divisions  still  prevailed  among  the  Christians,  and  this  crusade  termi- 
nated disastrously. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Tartars  aroused  Europe  to  the  seventh 
crusade.  Innocent  lY.  decided  upon  it  at  the  council  of  Lyons  (1245), 
and  Louis  IX.  of  France  joined  the  expedition  in  1248,  and  remained 
in  Palestine  until  1254  without  accomplishing  any  good  results. 

The  eighth  crusade  was  projected  by  Louis  IX.  (1267)»  and  supported 
by  Clement  lY.  The  Greek  empire  had  been  restored  in  1261,  and 
the  cause  of  the  Christians  greatly  declined.  In  1270  Louis  landed  in 
Africa,  and  died  there  soon  after.  Thereupon  Charles  of  Anjou  took 
the  command.  In  this  crusade  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  of 
England,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  Turks  expelled  the 
Christians  from  all  the  Christian  cities  along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and 
in  1453  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.  Several  attempts 
were  made  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  organize  a 
crusade  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Constantinople, 
bat  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  effected. 
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object.  Tliey  therefore  permitted  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
computed  at  300,000,  to  go  before,  under  the  command  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  a  knight  called  Walter  the  Money- 
less (1096).  These  roving  bands  proceeded  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria,  followed  by  Godescald,  a  German  priest, 
with  other  levies.  In  order  to  supply  their  numerous 
necessities,  they  fell  first  upon  the  Jews,  and  then  upon 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed.  The  Hermit  and  the  remnant  of  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  thousand  starving  wretches,  reached 
Constantinople,  and  being  joined  by  German  and  Italian 
vagabonds,  committed  great  excesses.  Having  been  trans- 
ported by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
into  Asia,  the  sultan  of  Nice^  fell  upon  the  disorderly 
crowd,  and  slaughtered  immense  numbers.  Peter  the  Hermit 
managed  to  get  back  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  maniac  (1096). 

§  81.  In  the  mean  time  the  more  disciplined  armies  had 
arrived  at  the  imperial  city,  and  were  safely  transported  into 
Asia.  The  soldiers  of  the  cross,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
the  incredible  number  of  100,000  horsemen  and  600,000 
foot,  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  they  been 
united  under  one  head,  or  commanded  by  leaders  that 
observed  any  concert  in  their  operations.  The  division  of 
their  commanders  impaired  their  strength,  although  their 
zeal,  their  bravery,  and  their  irresistible  force  still  carried 
them  forward.  They  took  Nice  (1097),  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Antioch  (1098),  and  entirely  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Turks,  who  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  the 
Arabs.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  thereupon  recovered  the 
authority  over  the  caliphs  of  Jerusalem,  and  offered  to  treat 
with  the  Christians,  but  they  demanded  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Holy  City.  They  captured  it  by  assault 
five  weeks  after  commencing  the  siege,  when  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  practised  (1099).  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  Christian 
princes  settled  in  their  new  conquests.  Urban  II.  and  the 
queen  of  France  died  in  the  same  year,  whereupon  Philip  I., 
who  had  continued  to  live  with  the  countess  of  Anjou,  was 
absolved  by  the  new  pope  from  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  1100  he  associated  his  sou  Louis  with  him  in 
the  government,  and  this  young  prince  endeavoured  to  bring 

^  This  city,  so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  was  called  Nicsea.    It 
was  the  capital  of  Bithynia. 
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the  unruly  nobles  under  subjection.     Philip  died  in  the 
habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  1108. 

§  82.  Louis  VI.,  called  le  Qros,  from  the  great  size  he 
attained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  For  more  than 
eleven  years  he  waged  a  war  with  Henry  I.  of  England,  in 
which  many  battles  were  fought  with  various  results.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1120,  Louis  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  internal  policy  of  his  kingdom,  and  effected  many 
judicious  reforms  that  tended  to  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity. Falling  suddenly  ill,  he  associated  first  his  son 
Philip,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  Louis, 
with  him  in  the  government ;  and  although  he  recovered,  he 
would  never  after  use  any  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  This 
monarch  died  in  1137.  He  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
oriflamme  as  a  royal  standard,  in  his  war  against  Henry  I.  of 
England,  in  1124.  Historians  agree  that  a  better  man  never 
graced  the  throne  of  France ;  and  with  the  addition  of 
certain  qualities  he  might  have  made  a  better  king. 

Lettbb  25. — ^The  Grerman  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the  Death 
of  Henry  Y.  to  the  Election  of  Frederic  I.,  surnamed  Barbarosaa. 
A.D.  1]  26— 1152.    Vol.  i.,  pages  126—128. 

§  83.  As  Henry  V.  of  Germany  left  no  issue,  the 
German  states  elected  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  presence  of  the  pope's 
nuncio  (1125).  Lothaire  II.  compelled  the  Bohemians  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  do  homage;  and  afterwards  marched 
into  Italy,  to  re-establish  Innocent  II.,  the  successor  of 
Honorius  II.,  in  the  papal  chair,  from  which  he  had  been 
expelled  by  one  Cardinal  Leonis,  made  pope  under  the  title 
of  Anacletus  II.  (1130).  Lothaire  entered  Eome  at  the 
head  of  his  army  (1132),  defeated  the  anti-pope,  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope  whom  he  had  restored 
(1133),  and  then  returned  into  Germany,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  code  of  Justinian.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
Sicily  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope,  Anacletus  II., 
and  Innocent  II.  was  constrained  once  more  to  appeal  to 
Lothaire,  who  speedily  rushed  to  his  aid  and  re-established 
his  authority  (1137).  On  his  way  back  to  Germany, 
Lothaire  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  which 
carried  him  off  (1137).  This  prince  was  distinguished  by 
a  passionate  love  of  peace,  and  an  exact  attention  to  the 
administration  of  public  justice. 
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§  84.  The  duke  of  Franconia,  nephew  to  Henry  V.,  was 
elected  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Conrad  III.;  but  the 
imperial  dignity  was  disputed  by  Henry  the  Haughty,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  whose  family  name  was  Guelf,  an  appellation 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  enemies  of  the  emperor. 
Henry  the  Haughty  died  during  the  contest,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  on  by  members  of  his  family  (1139).  The 
imperial  army  was  commanded  by  Erederic,  duke  of  Swabia, 
the  emperor's  brother ;  and  as  he  was  born  at  Wibelung,  in 
Pranconia,  the  epithet  Ghibelins  was  bestowed  upon  his 
party.*  Guelf  and  his  principal  followers  were  besieged  in 
the  castle  of  Weinsberg,  and  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. The  emperor  granted  the  duke  and  his  chief  officers 
permission  to  retire  unmolested ;  but  the  duchess,  suspect- 
ing Conrad,  begged  that  she  and  the  other  women  in  the 
castle  might  be  allowed  to  come  out  with  as  much  as  each 
of  them  could  carry,  to  be  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  request  was  granted,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  emperor 
and  his  army,  the  duchess  and  her  fair  companions  staggered 
forth  each  carrying  her  husband.  Conrad  was  affected  to 
tears,  and  an  accommodation  with  Guelf  and  his  adherents 
was  the  consequence  of  this  act  of  female  heroism  (1140). 
A  revolt  broke  out  at  Eome  in  1145,  the  people  being 
desirous  of  abolishing  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
Lucius  II.  was  killed  in  the  tumult,  but  it  was  suppressed 
by  his  successor  Eugenius  III.  (1146),  who  supported 
the  second  crusade.  Conrad  died  in  1152  ;  his  son,  Prince 
Henry,  who  had  been  named  his  successor,  dying  the  year 
before,  his  nephew,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  unanimously 
elected  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort. 


Letter  26. — France,  under  Louis  VII.,  till  the  Divorce  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  with  some  account  of  the  Second  Cioisade.  a.d.  1137 — 
1152.      Vol.  i.,  pages  128—130. 

§  85.  Louis  VII.,  surnamed  le  Jeune,  soon  found  him- 
self involved  in  one  of  those  civil  wars  which  the  feudal 
government  rendered  unavoidable  ;  and  having,  in  an  expe- 

*  Although  these  names  originated  in  Germany,  as  described  above, 
they  were,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  transferred 
to  the  factions  that  divided  Italy.  During  the  numerous  conflicts  that 
ensued  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  the  adherents  of  the  former 
were  called  Ghibelins,  and  those  of  the  latter,  Guelis.  The  influence  of 
the  Ghibelins  declined  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it 
afterwards  revived.  These  names  were  still  used  as  party  distinctions 
throughout  the  fifteenth  century. 
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dition  into  Champagne,  taken  Vitri,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
set  on  fire  (1143).  Thirteen  hundred  persons,  who  sought 
refuge  in  a  church,  perished  in  the  flames,  and  this  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  young  king's  mind,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  second  crusade.  The  power  of  the  Christians 
in  the  East  gradually  declined,  the  little  kingdom  of  Edessa 
had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  (1144),  and  Jerusalem  itself 
was  threatened ;  Eugenius  III.  sent  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
veaux,  to  preach  the  second  crusade.  Although  Suger, 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  then  prime  minister,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  Louis  VII.  from  embarking  in  the  holy  war,  the 
monarch  determined  upon  going.  Bernard  preached  the 
crusade  with  equal  success  in  Germany,  where  thousands 
flocked  to  the  sacred  standard.  The  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  king  of  France  did  not  unite  their  forces,  and  the 
army  of  the  former  was  drawn  among  the  rocks,  and  cut  to 
pieces ;  Conrad  went  to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
as  a  pilgrim  (1148).  Louis  fell  into  a  similar  snare,  and 
lost  his  army.  His  wife  Eleanor  was  suspected  of  an  amour 
with  the  prince  of  Antioch,  at  whose  court  her  husband  had 
taken  refuge.  Soon  after  his  return,  Louis  annulled  his 
marriage,  and  Eleanor  espoused  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Normandy,  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown  of  England  (1152). 


Letter  27. — England,  from  the  Death  of  Henry  I.  to  the  Accession 
of  Henry  11.    A.D.  1185—1154.      Vol.  i.,  pages  130—182. 

§  86.  The  feudal  barons  did  not  favour  female  succession, 
so  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  set  aside,  and  Stephen, 
count  of  Boulogne,  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  called  to  the 
throne.  The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  amidst 
the  struggles  and  confusion  of  civil  war,  and  in  1141  this 
monarch  was  made  prisoner ;  but  being  soon  after  exchanged 
for  Matilda's  brother,  the  war  burst  out  again  with  renewed 
violence.  In  1162,  Matilda's  son,  Henry  Plantagenet, 
married  Eleanor,  whom  Louis  VII.  of  France  had  divorced. 
This  brought  him  great  accession  of  power,  and  he  imme- 
diately invaded  England.  Stephen  prepared  to  resist,  but 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  interfered,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Winchester  (1153),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  at 
Stephen's  death  Henry  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  "William,  Stephen's  son,  to  Boulogne  and  his 
patrimonial  estate.  The  Scotch,  under  David  I.,  having 
invaded  England,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  the 
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battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire (1138).  It  was  so  called  from  a  high  crucifix  erected 
by  the  English  on  a  waggon,  and  carried  along  with  them 
as  a  military  ensign.  During  this  reign  the  canon  law  was 
introduced  into  England  (1140)  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of 
King  Stephen  to  send  bishops  to  the  council  of  Eheims 
(1148),  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict.  Stephen 
died  in  1154.  This  prince  is  generally  allowed  to  have  pos- 
sessed industry,  activity,  and  courage  to  a  great  degree; 
and  had  he  succeeded  by  a  just  title,  would  have  been 
well  qualified  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects. 

liSTTEB  28. — England  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.,  with  an  account 
of  the  affaire  of  France,     a.d.  1154—1189.     Vol.  i.,  pages  132--142. 

§  87.  The  French  monarchs  naturally  regarded  with 
jealousy  the  increasing  power  of  England  on  the  continent, 
and,  in  order  to  resist  it,  Louis  VII.  maintained  a  strict 
union  with  Stephen.  The  sudden  death  of  this  ruler  ren- 
dered abortive  all  his  schemes.  Henry  was  received  with 
acclamation;  he  began  his  reign  by  re-establishing  justice 
and  good  order,  and  voluntarily  confirmed  that  charter  of 
liberties  which  had  been  granted  by  his  grandfather  Henry  I. 
The  "Welsh  at  first  gave  the  new  monarch  much  trouble,  and 
•when  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience  (1157),  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  him  and  Louis  VII.,  relative  to  the 
county  of  Toulouse.  The  pope  interfered,  and  the  quarrel 
•was  settled  amicably  (1161).  In  this  war  Henry  levied 
upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  remote 
from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  a  sum  of  money,  in  lieu  of  their 
service.  This  was  called  scutage,  and  each  knight's  fee  was 
three  pounds.  Henry  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
church,  in  which  abuses  of  every  kind  prevailed.  The  clergy, 
among  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  had  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  penance  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  they  had  also 
introduced  the  practice  of  paying  large  sums  of  money  as  a 
composition  for  such  penances.  The  king  computed  that 
by  this  invention  alone  the  priests  levied  more  money  from 
his  subjects  than  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury.  Henry 
ordered  that  a  civil  oflBcer  should  in  future  be  present  in  all 
ecclesiastical  courts,  whose  consent  should  be  necessary  to 
every  composition  made  for  spiritual  offences.  The  eccle- 
siastics openly  claimed  exemption,  declaring  that  they  were 
above  the  law.   Determined  to  carry  out  this  reform,  Henry 
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raised  Tbomas  a  Becket,  his  chancellor,  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury (1162).  Becket  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's 
intention  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within  ancient 
bounds,  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
installed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  than  he  abandoned  his 
sumptuous  style  of  living,  and  became  a  rigid  ascetic.  He 
wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  which  he  changed  so  seldom 
that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin ;  he  tore  his  back 
with  the  frequent  discipline  which  he  inflicted  upon  it,  and 
he  daily  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he 
afterwards  dismissed  with  presents. 

§  88.  This  champion  of  the  Church  endeavoured  to  over- 
awe his  sovereign  by  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  his 
measures;  Henry,  however,  determined  to  efibctthe  desired 
reformation,  and  an  event  soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
A  clergyman  in  Worcestershire,  having  seduced  a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  murdered  the  father ;  and  Henry  insisted 
that  the  murderer  should  be  brought  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate, while  Becket  maintained  that  no  greater  punishment 
than  degradation  should  be  inflicted  (1163).  Henry  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England,  put  to 
them  this  question,  "  Are  you  willing  or  not  to  submit  to 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom?"  Their  answer  being 
equivocal,  Henry  convoked  a  general  council  of  barons  and 
prelates,  at  Clarendon  (1164).  The  famous  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  were  voted  without  opposition.  They  provided 
that  no  one  holding  under  the  crown  should  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  have  his  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  without  the 
king's  consent ;  that  appeals  in  spiritual  cases  should  not 
be  carried  to  Eome ;  that  no  clergyman  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  consent ;  that  lay- 
men should  not  be  accused  in  spiritual  courts,  except  by 
legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  witnesses ;  and  that  eccle- 
siastics, accused  of  any  crime,  should  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts.  The  articles  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  accepted 
by  Becket  and  the  prelates.  He  set  his  seal  to  them,  pro- 
mised legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud  or  reserve, 
to  obey  them,  and  even  took  an  oath  to  that  efiect.  Henry 
forwarded  them  to  Alexander  III.  to  be  ratified.  The  pope, 
perceiving  that  they  clearly  established  the  independence  of 
England,  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them.  There- 
upon Becket  sought  to  obtain  absolution,  and  the  king,  not 
to  be  defied  with  impunity,  summoned  Becket  to  give  an 
account  of  his  administration  while  chancdlor,  and  to  pay 
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the  balance  due  from  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies, 
abbeys,  and  baronies,  which  had  been  subject  to  his 
management  during  that  time. 

§  89.  Becket  withdrew  into  France,  appealed  to  the  pope, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  The  exiled 
primate  filled  Europe  with  his  complaints.  He  issued  a 
censure  against  the  king's  ministers,  abrogated  and  annulled 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  absolving  all  persons  from 
the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  them  (1165). 
Henry  employed  the  temporal  weapons  still  in  his  power. 
He  suspended  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence,  and  made  some 
advances  towards  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  pope.  Both 
parties  grew  sick  of  contention,  and  several  conferences  were 
set  on  foot,  which  did  not,  however,  lead  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. All  difficulties  were  at  last  got  over,  aad  Becket  was 
permitted  to  return  on  conditions  both  honourable  and 
advantageous  (1170).  Elated  by  the  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  his  sovereign,  this  insolent  prelate  set  no 
bounds  to  his  arrogance.  He  suspended  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury,  for  having  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Prince 
Henry,  whom  the  king  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
royalty.  These  prelates  waited  upon  the  king  at  Bayeux, 
in  Normandy,  when  some  hasty  words  uttered  by  him  in- 
duced four  gentlemen  of  his  household  to  set  out,  in  order 
to  revenge  their  sovereign's  quarrel.  They  fell  upon  Becket 
in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  and  assassinated  him  during 
the  service,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170.  Instead  of 
acting  with  becoming  vigour,  Henry  betrayed  the  greatest 
consternation  on  hearing  of  this  sad  affair.  Afraid  of  inter- 
dicts and  excommunications,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Borne,  maintaining  his  innocence,  and  offering  to  submit  the 
whole  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pope,  who 
did  not  sit  very  firmly  upon  the  papal  chair,  forbore  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  Henry.  Becket  suddenly 
became  a  saint,  numerous  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 
relics,  and  his  shrine  not  only  restored  dead  men  to  life,  but 
even  cows,  dogs,  and  horses.  It  is  computed  that  above  a 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  in  one  year,  paid  their  devotions 
at  his  tomb. 

§  90.  Henrv  next  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  for 
which  enterpnse  he  had  many  years  before  obtained  a  bull 
from   Pope  Adrian  lY.     This  island  was  peopled  from 
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Britain,  as  Britain  had  been  from  Gaul,  and  the  first  inha- 
bitants were  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Danes  had  overrun  the 
country,  subverted  the  central  power,  and  the  island  had  in 
consequence  become  divided  into  a  number  of  small  princi- 
palities. The  uncertain  succession  of  the  Irish  princes  was 
a  continual  source  of  domestic  convulsion.  Henrj  made  a 
progress  through  the  island,  received  the  homage  of  these 
petty  rulers,  and  annexed  Ireland  to  the  English  crown 
(1171 — 1173).  The  pope  sent  two  legates,  Albert  and 
Theodin,  to  investigate  Henry's  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Becket ;  and  the  king  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  tl)em  on  easier  terms  than  Alight  have  been  expected. 
He  promised  to  serve  three  years  against  the  infidels,  in  case 
the  pope  should  require  it ;  and  he  agreed  to  permit  appeals 
to  the  Holy  See,  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  on  a  pledge  being 
given  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  the  rights 
of  his  crown  (1173).  Henry  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity,  when  his  children, 
supported  by  the  king  of  France  and  other  continental 
princes,  rebelled  against  his  authority.  He  appealed  to  the 
court  of  Borne,  and  Alexander  III.  issued  bulls  against  bis 
foes.  The  king  went  barefoot  to  Becket's  tomb,  remained 
there  fasting  and  praying,  submitted  to  be  scourged, 
and  the  next  day  received  absolution  (1174).  A  victory 
over  the  Scots  was  gained  the  same  day  by  his  generals,  and 
the  rebels  deemed  it  impious  to  resist  any  longer  a  prince 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven. 
Victorious  on  all  sides,  and  absolute  master  of  his  English 
dominions,  Henry  hastened  over  to  Normandy,  where  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  Louis,  and  an  accommodation 
made  with  his  sons. 

§  91.  For  some  years  Henry  occupied  himself  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  reforming  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  age.  He  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  making  certain  necessary  alterations. 
He  also  passed  a  law  that  the  goods  of  a  vassal  should  not 
be  seized  for  the  debt  of  his  lord,  unless  the  vassal  had  be- 
come surety  for  the  debt ;  and  that,  in  cases  of  insolvency, 
the  rents  of  vassals  should  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the 
lord,  not  to  the  lord  himself.  This  prince  also  divided  Eng- 
land into  six  circuits,  and  ordered  judges,  after  the  example 
of  the  commissaries  of  Louis  VI.  and  the  missi  of  Charle- 
magne, to  go  and  decide  causes  (1177).  Henry  also  pub- 
lished a  famous  decree,  called  an  Assize  of  arms,  by  which  all 
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bis  8u1^ect9  were  eotnpelled  to  defend  the  realm.  In  1179 
Louis  Vll.,  king  of  France,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Becket's; 
shrine,  and  died  the  next  year ;  whereupon  his  son,  Philip  11., 
sumamed  Augustus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  I^ilip  for 
9ome  time  abetted  Henry's  sons  in  their  unnatural  rehellion, 
but  their  rivalBhip  seemed  for  a  time  to  gi¥e  place  to  the 
general  passion  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land*  Both  assumed 
the  cross,  and  imposed  a  tax,  amounl^g  to  the  tenth  of  all 
movables,  on  suc^  of  their  subjects  as  remained  at  hornet 
(1188).  Prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  died  without 
issue,  in  1183,  and  his  third  son,  Geoffrey,  was  killed  in  a 
tournament  at  Paris,  in  1185 ;  and  in  1188  Philip  II.  of 
Prance  induced  Prince  Eidiard,  heir-apparent  to  the  SbglislL 
crown,  to  rebel  against  his  father's  authority.  This  led  to  a 
war  between  France  and  England,  in  which  Henry  was  un^ 
auccessful,  and  made  a  peace.  Broken-hearted  at  the  undu-* 
tiful  conduct  of  his  children,  he  died  soon  after,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  castle  of  Chinon  (1189).  The 
character  of  Henry,  both  in  public  and  prirate  life,  is  almost 
without  a  blemish ;  and  his  natural  endowments  were  equal 
to  his  moral  qualities.  He  possessed  e?ery  mental  and  per- 
Bonal  accompUshment  which  can  make  a  m^  either  esti- 
mable or  amiable.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors  of  th# 
Norman  line,  he  spent  more  of  his  time  on  the  continent  than 
in  England.  The  English  nobility  went  with  him  abroad,  and 
the  French  nobility  visited  the  island  in  his  train ;  so  that 
all  foreign  improvements  seem  by  this  time  to  have  been 
transplanted  into  England.. 

XiETTKB  29. — The  Grerman  Empire  and  iU  Bependonoles,  under  Fre- 
deric I.,  surnamed  Barbaroasa,  with  some  account  of  the  Tiurd 
Crusade.     A.D.  1152—1190.     Vol.  i.,  pages  143—147. 

§  92.  Prederio  I.  had  no  sooner  settled  the  affairs  of 
Germany  than  he  marched  into  Italy,  to  quell  disturb- 
ances, and  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  in  imitation  of  his 
predecessors  ^1154).  In  that  very  year  Nicholas  Break- 
spear,  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair, 
had  been  elected  pope,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.  The 
emperor  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the  Eoman  ceremonial^ 
which  required  him  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  pontiff, 
kiss  his  feet,  hold  his  stirrup,  and  lead  his  white  palfrey  bv 
the  bridle  the  distance  of  nine  Boman  paces ;  but  at  length 
went  through  these  ceremonies,  and  was  crowned  at  Bome 
(1155).     On  his  return  to  Germany  a  tumult  broke  out  at 
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£ome,  because  the  pope  had  crowned  him  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  and  people,  and  much  blood  was  spilt, 
while  Adrian  declared  that  he  had  conferred  on  Frederic  the 
fief  of  the  Boman  empire  (1157).  Erederic  again  marched 
into  Italy,  and  forced  Adrian  to  put  a  milder  construction 
upon  his  expressions.  In  1166,  William  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
wrung  a  treaty  from  the  pope,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Sicily  should  never  have  any  legate,  nor  be  subject  to  any 
appeal  to  the  see  of  Bome,  except  with  the  king's  per- 
mission. 

§  93.  !Prederic  having  quelled  some  tumults  in  Germany, 
hastened  into  Italy  for  the  third  time,  where  he  found 
everything  in  confusion.  On  the  death  of  Adrian  IV. 
(1159),  two  opposite  factions  elected  different  popes, — 
Victor  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  The  emperor  declared  for 
the  former,  and  as  his  rival  was  supported  by  several  power- 
ful monarchs,  took  up  arms.  Milan  was  razed  to  the 
ground  (1162),  several  cities  were  destroyed,  and  Alexander 
sought  refuge  in  France.  Victor  died  in  1164 ;  whereupon 
Alexander  returned  to  Eome,  while  the  emperor  caused 
Pascal  III.  to  be  elected ;  and  on  his  death  (1168), a  successor 
was  found  in  Calixtus  III.  The  cities  of  Italy  formed  what 
was  called  the  Lombard  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy 
(1167),  and  built  a  new  city,  which  they  called  Alexandria, 
in  honour  of  the  pope.  Several  encounters  took  place,  and 
at  last  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor,  and  the  Lombards, 
coalesced  against  Frederic  (1169).  The  imperial  army, 
worn  out  by  fatigues  and  diseases,  was  defeated  by  the  con- 
federates, at  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  Frederic  himself 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  (1176).  About  the 
same  time  it  is  said  that  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  defeated 
hj  the  Venetians,  and  taken  prisoner.  In  honour  of  this 
victory,  Alexander  sailed  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  senate ;  and,  after  having  pronounced  a  thou- 
sand benedictions  on  that  element,  threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a 
mark  of  his  gratitude  and  affection.  Hence,  according  to 
some  authorities,  originated  that  ceremony  which  was  annu- 
ally performed  by  the  Venetians,  called  Wedding  the  Adriatic, 
In  consequence  of  these  misfortunes,  the  emperor,  having 
first  rallied  his  troops  and  got  ready  for  another  battle, 
showed  a  willingness  to  treat,  and  repaired  to  Venice. 
There  he  acknowledged  Pope  Alexander  III.,  consented  to 
a  truce  for  six  years,  kissed  his  feet,  and  held  his  stirrup 
while  he  mounted  his  mule  (1177).    This  truce  was  followed 
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in  1183  by  the  treaty  of  Constance,  by  which  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Lombard  republics  was  secured. 

§  94.  Calixtus  III.,  the  anti-pope,  submitted  to  Alexan- 
der (1178),  and  the  latter  called  the  third  Lateran  council, 
which  decreed,  among  other  matters,  that  the  pope  must  be 
elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  that  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  should  be  required  to  make  a  lawful  election 
(1179).  On  his  return  to  Germany,  Erederic  became  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  with  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  conquered  (1180 — 1182).  This  powerful  rebel  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  to  which 
country  he  retired,  and  his  wife  bore  him  a  fourth  son,  from 
whom  the  present  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  royal 
family  of  England,  are  descended.  In  the  mean  time  Salaain 
invaded  Palestine,  took  Damascus  and  Aleppo  In  1183,  and 
Jerusalem  in  1187 ;  upon  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine fell  into  his  power.  G-regory  VIIL,  then  pope,  who 
only  ruled  two  months,  and  his  successor  Clement  III., 
ordered  the  third  crusade  to  be  preached  throughout 
Christendom,  and  many  princes  raised  the  standard  of  the 
eross.  Erederic  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  (1188), 
and  soon  filled  Asia  with  the  terror  of  his  arms  (1190).  The 
hopes  of  the  Oriental  Christians  were  suddenly  overcast  by 
the  death  of  their  champion,  who  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Calycadnus  (Salef),  on  the  10th  of  June,  1190.  Thus 
perished  Erederic  I.,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  prince  of  a  firm  spirit  and  strong  talents,  who  had 
the  good  of  his  country  always  at  heart,  and  who  sup- 
ported  the  dignity  of  the  empire  with  equal  courage  and 
reputation. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Lettbb  80. — ^Franoe  and  England,  fpom  the  Death  of  Henry  IL  ti» 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  by  King  John,  with  a  further  account 
ol  the  Third  Crusade.    A.D.  1189—1215.    Vol. !.,  pages  148—158. 

§  95.  The  deajkb  of  Henry  II.  of  England  was  aji  ev^at 
esteemed  equally  fortunate  by  his  son  Eichard,  and  by  Philip 
Augustus,  kitag  of  France.  Philip  lost  a  dangerous  and  impla- 
eable  enemy,  and  Eichard  got  possession  of  the  crown,  which 
he  had  so  eagerly  pursued.  These  princes  seemed  to  consider 
the  recovery  c^  the  Holy  Land  as  the  sole  purpose  of  their 
government;  but  the  calamities  of  the  former  crusadea 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  trying  another  route  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  they  determined  to  conduct  their  armiea 
thither  by  sea.  They  met  on  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  at  the 
head  of  *  100,000  men  (1190).  Philip  took  the  road  to 
Genoa,  and  Eichard  that  to  Marseilles.  Both  were  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Messina,  and  compelled  to  winter 
there.  Intrigues  with  the  king  of  Sicily  nearly  caused 
these  rival  monarchs  to  take  up  arms  against  each  other. 
After  leaving  Sicily,  the  English  fleet  was  assailed  by  a 
furious  tempest  and  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus  (1191) « 
Isaac  Comuenus,  despot  of  that  island,  pillaged  some 
stranded  vessels,  when  Eichard,  who  arrived  soon  after, 
vanquished  and  dethroned  him,  and  conferred  the  sovereignty 
on  Guy  of  Lusignan.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions, 
Eichard  reached  Asia  later  than  Philip,  but  arrived  in  time 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  which  had 
already  been  carried  on  for  two  years.  The  place  surren- 
dered on  the  17th  of  July,  1191. 

§  96.  Philip  Augustus  returned  to  France  after  this 
triumph,  leaving  ten  thousand  of  his  troops  with  Eichard, 
and  having  renewed  his  oath  not  to  wage  war  in  Eichard's 
territories  during  his  absence.  Unmindful  of  this  pro- 
mise, he  seduced  Prince  John,  King  Eichard's  brother, 
from  his  allegiance,  and  did  all  he  could  to  blacken  Eichard's 
character.    He  declared  that  the  English  king  was  privy  to 
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tbe  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  been  taken 
off,  as  was  well  known,  by  an  Asiatic  chief,  erroneously  called 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  the  prince  of  the  Ansayrii^ 
Nctsioiri,  or  the  A9S(imng,VkW0T^  which  has  found  its  way  into 
most  European  languages,  from  the  evil  practices  of  these 
bold  and  determined  rufi&ans,  against  whose  toils  no  precau- 
tions could  avail.^  Bichard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were 
the  best  apology  for  his  conduct.  At  the  battle  of  St.  George's 
day  (1192),  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Christian  army- 
were  both  broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  utterly  defeated, 
when  Sichard,  who  commanded  in  the  centre,  restored  the 
battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Saladin.  Ascalon 
and  other  Christian  cities  were  soon  after  reconquered,  and 
the  crusaders  advanced  to  Jerusalem,  when  all  the  leaders, 
except  Bichard,  advocated  an  immediate  accommodation. 
Bichard,  therefore^  the  same  year  concluded  a  truce  with 
Saladin  for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 
days,  and  three  hours — ^a  magical  number,  suggested  by  a 
superstition  well  suited  to  the  object  of  the  war.  Bichard 
was  shipwrecked  near  Aquileia,  and  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  G-ermany,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  by  Leopmd,  duke  of  Austria 
(1192).     Saladin  died  at  Damaseus  in  1193. 

§  97.  Philip  Augustus  employed  force,  intrigue,  and 
negotiation  against  the  dominions  andjperson  of  his  unfor- 
tunate rival.  He  made  the  emperor  AenryYl.,  into  whose 
power  Bichard  had  really  fallen,  the  largest  offers  for  the 
Toyal  prisoner;  he  formed  an  alliance  b^  marriage  with 
Denmark^  desiring  that  the  ancient  Danish  claim  to  the 
erown  of  England  might  be  transferred  to  him ;  and  he 
invaded  Normandy,  wlule  the  traitor  John  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  England.  But  Bichard  had  zealous 
fri^ids.    The  pope  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  princes 

■  Sharon  iVirner  aays  of  these  Assassins  :  **  In  Persia  and  Syria  a 
iBtrange  description  of  people  had  resided  for  above  a  century  (1170 — 
1270),  knoiim  by  the  name  of  Assassins.  In  Syria  they  lived  in  the 
moimtainoas  ooantry  above  Tortosa,  but  subordinate  to  the  Persian 
cbiet  They  are  described  as  performing  implicitly  the  orders  of  their 
sheik  ;^  and,  bv  an  anomalous  depravation  of  their  moral  habits,  they 
were  frequently  employed  to  murder  those,  whether  Christians  or 
Mahometans,  with  whom  their  leaders  were  dissatisfied." 


*  The  word  sheik,  implying  elder  as  well  as  chief,  has  occasioned,  by 
its  inace«rate  translation,  the  idea  of  **  the  old  man  of  the  mountains," 
who  has  beMi  said  to  be  their  sovereign. 
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who  held  him  in  captivity  (1193),  and  he  was  at  last 
released  for  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks  of  pure  silver, — about  three  hundred  thousanjd  pounds 
of  our  present  money  (1194).  Eichard  was  received  in 
England  with  acclamation,  and  immediately  passed  into 
Normandy  with  an  army  to  punish  Philip  Augustus 
Puring  this  war  Biohard  pardoned  his  brother  John,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip.  He  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow  while  surveying  the  castle  of  Chains  (1199). 
The  wound,  in  itself  trifling,  was  rendered  mortal  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon.  Bichard  I.  was  most 
celebrated  for  his  military  talents.  No  man,  even  in  that 
romantic  age,  carried  personal  courage  or  intrepidity  to  a 
greater  height ;  and  for  this  he  was  called  Gosur  de  Lion,  or 
the  Lion-hearted, 

§  98.  John  seized  the  crown,  but  the  succession  was 
disputed  by  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John's  elder 
brother  Geofirey;  and  the  barons  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine,  with  the  king  of  France,  espoused  the  youth's 
cause.  John,  however,  managed  to  get  Arthur  into  his 
power,  and  had  him  inhumanly  murdered  (1202).  John's 
misfortunes  commenced  with  this  crime.  The  whole  world 
was  struck  with  horror  at  his  barbarity,  and  he  was  from 
that  moment  universally  detested.  The  Bretons  waged 
implacable  war  against  him,  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  their  duke,  and  Philip  II.  summoned  John  to  trial  before 
him  and  his  peers,  and  on  his  non-appearance,  declared  him 
guilty  of  felony  and  parricide ;  whereupon  idl  his  foreign 
dominions  were  adjudged  forfeited  to  the  crown  of  France 
(1203).  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  part  of  Poitou, 
were  annexed  by  Philip  (1206).  On  his  arrival  in  England 
in  disgrace,  John  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
pope.  Innocent  III.  claimed  the  right  of  nomination  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  appointed  Stephen  Langton 
(1207),  whose  appointment  John  refused  to  acknowledge, 
and  Innocent  III.  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict 
(1208).  While  this  was  passing  in  England,  the  pope 
published  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  Christians  m 
the  south  of  France  who  were  imcontaminated  by  the 
mummeries  of  Bome.  Simon  of  Montfort  attacked  these 
unhappy  people,  and  they  were  pursued  under  circumstances 
of  great  barbarity  (1208— 1229)^.  Innocent  excommunicated 

^  Of  the  modern  Albigenses  of  France,  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Fftber  supposes 
(Enquiry,  book  ii.  chap,  i.)  the  Paulioians  of  Armenia  to  have  been  the 
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Jobn  (1209),  and  in  1212  deposed  him,  giving  the  crown  to 
Philip  Augustus.  This  monarch  collected  a  large  fleet  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  John  prepared  to 
resist.  To  avert  the  storm,  John  did  homage  to  Fandulph, 
the  pope's  legate,  with  all  the  humiliating  rites  which  the 
feudal  law  required  of  vassals  before  their  liege  lord  and 
superior.    John  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  thousand 
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theological  ancestors."  The  latter  sprang  ap  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  were  called  Faulicians,  from  their  special  admiration  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Wearied  by  persecutions,  they  quitted  Asia, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Europe  ;  some  of  them  finally  settling  in  the  south 
of  France.  They  congregated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albi,  whence 
they  were  denominate  Albigenses,  Albisenses,  or  Albigeois.  In  the 
beg^ning  of  the  eleventh  century  they  began  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  dominant  church,  and  the  council  of  Tours,  in  1163,  prohibited  all 
intercourse  with  them.  Betreat  or  protection  was  denied  them  ;  and 
all  dealing  with  them  forbidden.  Dr.  Gilly  has  laboured  to  show  that 
both  the  Albigenses  in  France,  and  the  Waldenses  in  the  Italian  valleys, 
were  native  Christians,  who  retained  their  faith  unsullied  amid  pre- 
vailing corruption ;  and  who  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Primitive  church  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  Reformed  church  of 
modem  times. — (Waldenraan  Researches.)  He  adds, "  The  terms  Yaudois 
in  French,  Vallenses  in  Latin,  Valdesi,  or  Vallesi,  in  Italian,  and  Wal- 
«[enses  in  English  ecclesiastical  history,  signify  nothing  more  or  less 
than  'men  of  the  valleys  ;*  and  as  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  have  had  the 
honour  of  producing  a  race  of  people  who  have  remained  true  to  the 
fiuth  introduced  by  the  first  missionaries  who  preached  Christianity  in 
those  regions,  the  synonyms  Yaudois,  Yaldesi,  and  Waldenses,  have 
been  adopted  as  the  distinguishing  name  of  a  religious  community, 
faithful  to  the  primitive  creed,  and  free  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.'*  Faber  adopts  the  same  opinion,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  Waldenses,  and  regards  them  as  constituting  a  pure 
visible  church,  by  which  the  ancient  faith  of  Christianity  has  been  pre- 
^served,  through  all  the  middle  ages  of  innovating  superstition,  sound 
and  uncontaminated.  They  have  both  been  accused  of  Manicheism, 
though  apparently  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  and  the  question  has 
caused  a  keen  controversy  among  learned  writers.  Though  different 
communities,  the  one  inhabiting  the  Alps  and  the  other  the  Pyrenees 
and  parts  of  France,  they  held  pretty  much  the  same  tenets,  had  the 
Bible  in  their  native  tongue,  and  were  as  simple  in  their  faith  as  in  their 
manners  and  mode  of  life.  In  times  of  danger  and  persecution,  they 
established  intercourse  and  communication,  and  consequently  have 
often  been  taken  the  one  for  the  other.  Roman  Cathoiic  despots  and 
writers  soon  learned  to  apply  the  name  Waldenses,  or  Albigenses,  as  a 
term  of  reproach  to  all  seceders  form  the  church  of  Rome  ;  hence  many 
have  borne  the  appellation  whose  lives  were  not  the  mirror  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Innocent  III.  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
against  them  ;  thousands  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered ;  and  Simon  of 
Montfort  and  other  leaders  fell  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  quench  the  light 
of  truth,  which  these  simple  Christians  kept  burning  in  a  dark  and 
.  fanatical  age. 
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marks  of  silver  a  year ;  namely,  seyen  bimdred  for  England 
and  three  hundred  for  Ireland  (1213).  During  this  shame* 
fill  negotiation,  Philip  waited  impatiently  at  Boulogne  for 
the  legate's  return.  Pandulph  at  length  arrived,  and  in<« 
formed  Philip  that  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  attack 
England,  which  had  become  a  fief  of  the  church  of  Borne, 
and  its  king  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See>  The  French  fleet  waa 
destroyed  by  that  of  England,  aud  Otho  lY.  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  John  against  Philip.  This  was  diteolved  by 
the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1214),  at  wbich  Philip  gained  a 
complete  victory. 

§  99.  The  barons,  disgusted  at  the  submission  of  John  to 
ifae  pope,  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  made  commoii  cause 
with  tne  clergy  and  the  people.  They  laid  waste  the  royal 
domains,  and  reduced  John  to  such  extremities,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  consent  to  hold  a  conference  at  Eunnemede, 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  where,  after  a  debate  of  some 
days,  Magna  Gkarta,  or  the  Great  Charter,  which  secured 
very  important  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  king^ 
dom,  was  signed  and  sealed  TJune  19^  1215).  The  better 
to  secure  the  execution  of  this  charter^  twenty-five  barons 
were  chosen  as  conservators  of  public  liberty,  and  no  bounds 
tvero'  set  to  the  authority  of  these  noblemen,  either  in  extent 
or  duration.  This  august  body,  in  conjunction  with  th6 
great  council  of  the  nation,  were  empowered  to  compel  th^ 
king  to  observe  the  charter^  and  in  case  of  resistance,  might 
levy  war  against  him.  ,A11  men  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  bound,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  propSsirty, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons,  and  the  free- 
holders of  every  county  were  to  choose  twelve  knights  to 
make  report  of  such  evil  customs  as  required  redress. 


Lettsb  31.— The  GrenDan  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  YI.  to  the  Election  of  Bodolph  of  Hapsburg, 
founder  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  with  a  continuation  of  the  History 
of  the  Crusades.    A.D.  1190—1273.    Vol.  i.,  pages  158—167. 

§  100.  Henry  VI,  of  Germany,  sumamed  the  Severn, 
succeeded  his  father  Frederic  I.  (1190).  The  death  of  his 
brother-in-law,  William,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily^  about 
the  same  time,  opened  additional  prospects  to  Henry,  as  he 
inherited  his  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife.  These  were 
usurped  by  Tancred,  her  natural  brother,  and  after  having 
been  crowned  emperor  by  Goelestine  1II«  (1191),  Henry 
proceeded,  though  in  opposition  to  that  prelate's  wishesi 
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wlio  claimed  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  AU  the  towns  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria  fell  before  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
almndon  the  siege  of  Naples,  on  account  of  a  dreadful  mor- 
tality that  broke  out  among  his  troops ;  and  all  attempts 
upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  during  the  Kfe  of  Tancred,  proved 
ineffectual.  Alter  his  return  to  Germany,  the  emperor 
incorporated  the  Teutonic  Knights  into  a  regular  order, 
religious  and  military,  and  built  a  house  for  them  at  Coblents 
(1191).  With  the  money  paid  for  Eichard.of  England's 
ransom,  Henry  VI.  prepared  to  attack  Sicily.  Tancred  died 
about  this  tune  (1194),  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Genoese,  the  «fmpero!r  effected  his  purpose.  The  empress, 
though  nearly  fifW,  ^re  birth  to  a  son,  and  Henry,  deter- 
mined to  render  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  induced  the 
IMet  to  pass  a  decree  for  that  purpose,  and  to  declare  Frederic, 
while  stiB  in  his  cradle,  king  of  the  Bomans  (1196). 

§  101.  Another  clittsade  was  preached  soon  after  the 
death  of  Saladin,  in  which  Henry  YI.  pretended  to  take 
part,  although  he  only  marched  into  Italy,  to  wreak  his 
Tenseance  i^on  those  who  had  rebelled  against  his  author- 
ity, leayhig  to  others  the  task  of  conducting  the  levies  into 
Palestme.  IHie  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  emperor 
nhnost  surpass  belief.  He  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
^ed  at  Messana,  in  1197.  His  son  Frederic  II.,  a  minor, 
tmder  the  guarcUanship  of  his  uncle  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia, 
mtcceeded.  This  arrangement  was  supported  by  the  Gbibe- 
lins,  but  the  GneUs  named  Otho  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henrv 
the  Lion,  emperor.  Innocent  III.,  made  pope  on  the  deatn 
of  Ccelestine  III,  ril98),  supported  Otho,  and  excommu^ 
nicated  Philip  and  his  adherents.  Amid  all  these  dissen- 
sions and  troubles,  another  crusade  was  planned  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine  (1201).  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
^Bras  made  commander,  and  the  Venetians  furnished  ships, 
in  return  for  money  and  territory.  Under  pretence  of 
expelling  a  usurper,  the  crusaders  attacked  and  took 
Constantinople  (1208),  and  gave  the  city  up  to  pillage. 
Tumults  occurred,  and  the  very  next  year  it  was  again 
captured,  Baldwin  made  emperor,  the  Greek  empire 
divided,  and  Constantinople  for  the  second  time  rendered 
subject  to  the  pope.  The  Venetians  obtained  several 
important  maritime  districts,  by  which  their  commerce  was 
greatly  extended.  Many  princes  of  the  imperial  line  of 
Comnenus  remained,  who  aid  not  lose  their  courage  with 
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the  overthrow  of  their  empire.  One  of  them,  named 
Alexius,  took  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  and  founded 
the  empire  of  Trebizond.  Other  G-reeks  entered  into 
alliances  with  the  Arabs,  the  Bulgarians,  and  even  the 
Turks.  Baldwin  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  cut  off  his  legs  and  arms,  leaving  him  a 
prey  to  wild  beasts  (1205).  His  brother  and  successor, 
Henry,  was  poisoned  in  1216.  In  1261,  Baldwin  II.  was 
driven  from  the  imperial  city,  the  rule  of  the  Latins 
overthrown,  and  the  Greek  empire  re-established. 

§  102.  The  civil  war  in  Germany  terminated  in  favour  of 
Philip,  and  Otho  took  refuge  in  England  (1206).  Philip 
proposed  an  accommodation  with  the  pope,  but  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg, 
hj  the  count  palatine  of  Bavaria  (1208).  Otho  imme- 
diately returned  to  Germany,  married  Philip's  daughter 
(1209),  and  was  crowned  at  Bome  by  Innocent  III.,  after 
yielding  the  long-disputed  inheritance  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Otho  afterwards  revoked  these  concessions ; 
whereupon  Innocent  III.  excommunicated  him  (1210),  and 
Prederic,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  elected  emperor, 
by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  Otho  entered  into  an 
aUiance  with  John,  king  of  England,  against  Philip  Augustus, 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  at  the  battle 
of  Bouvines  (1214).  Otho  retired  into  Brunswick,  lived  in 
obscurity,  although  not  actually  deposed,  and  died  in  1218. 
Prederic  II.  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1215),  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  emperor.  Innocent  III.  died  in  the 
next  year ;  but  just  before  his  death  extorted  a  promise  from 
Prederic  that  he  would  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

§  103.  The  emperor  excused  himself  from  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promise,  until  he  should  have  regulated  the 
affairs  of  Italy  ;  but  an  infinite  number  of  nobles  and  their 
vassals  fiocked  to  the  fifth  crusade,  and  Andrew,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  made  generalissimo  (1217).  Honorius  III. 
advocated  the  crusade  with  great  eagerness;  and  in  1219, 
John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  captured 
Damietta,  and  threatened  Cairo.  Cardinal  Albano,*  a 
Spanish  Benedictine,  joined  the  crusaders  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  demanded  to  be  made  general.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to 
serve  under  the  Benedictine.    John  of  Brienne  immediately 

*  Named  Pelagius. 
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resigned,  and  the  cardinal  led  the  Christian  army  between 
two  branches  of  the  Nile,  just  at  the  time  that  river  was 
beginning  to  overflow  its  banks  (1221).  The  sultan  flooded 
their  camp,  by  opening  the  sluices,  and  while  he  burned 
their  ships  on  one  side,  the  Nile  rose  on  the  other,  and 
threatened  to  swallow  up  their  army.  In  order  to  extricate 
themselves  from  this  danger,  Damietta  was  restored ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  crusade  bound  themselves  not  to  serve 
against  the  sultan  of  Egypt  for  eight  years.  Frederic  II. 
was  now  the  only  hope  of  the  Christians :  he  had  been 
crowned  by  Honorius  III.  at  Home  in  1220;  and  that 
prelate,  on  hearing  of  the  disastrous  treaty,  threatened 
excommunication  if  oe  did  not  instantly  join  the  crusade. 
This  Prederic  refused  to  do,  and  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
him  and  the  pope.  Honorius  III.,  finding  he  could  not 
intimidate  this  monarch,  became  submissive,  and  tendered 
apologies.  A  reconciliation  followed,  and  a  solemn  assembly 
was  held  at  Eerentino  (1223).  Frederic  pledged  himself  to 
join  the  crusade  within  two  years,  to  marry  Yolanthe, 
daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  as  her  dowry :  and  since  that  time  the  kings  of 
Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem.  The 
emperor  married  Yolanthe  in  1226,  and  a  secret  league 
against  his  authority,  which  had  been  formed  in  Lombardy, 
having  been  dissolved,  Honorius  reminded  him  of  his  vow. 
Frederic  promised  compliance ;  but  Honorius  died  in  1227. 
Gregory  IX.,  his  successor,  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
policy,  urged  his  departure,  and  actually  excommunicated 
oim  for  refusing.  The  animosity  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins  revived,  and  Italy  afforded  a  scene  of  war  and 
desolation,  in  which  assassinations  and  poisonings  of  princes 
became  common  occurrences. 

§^  104.  Frederic  resolved  at  last  to  perform  his  vow  (1228), 
^hen  the  pope  actually  prohibited  his  departure  until  he 
should  have  received  absolution  for  his  offences  against 
the  Church.  Frederic  paid  no  heed  to  this  command,  but 
Bailed,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  by 
which  Jerusalem  and  many  other  cities  in  Palestine  were 
restored  to  the  Christians,  and  in  return,  the  emperor 
granted  the  Saracens  a  truce  for  ten  years  (1229).  Frederic 
returned  to  Italy,  and  soon  reduced  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
that  had  revolted  during  his  absence.  He  resisted  the 
papal  tyranny,  and  the  pope  incited  his  son  Henry  to  rebel 
against  his  father  (1234).    The  strife  was  waged  furiously, 
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both  with  the  sword  and  the  pen,  and  Gregory  ordered  a 
crasade  to  be  preached  against  the  emperor  (1240).  The 
two  faclions  of  the  Guelfs  and  G-hibelins  continued  to  rage 
with  greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  districts, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divisions,  and  civil 
butcheries,  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  side.  G-re* 
gory  IX.  died  in  1241,  and  was  succeeded  by  CoBlestine  lY.^ 
who  only  lived  eighteen  days  after  his  election.  The  papal 
chair  remained  vacant  twenty  months,  when  Innoe^it  lY. 
was  elected  (1243).  This  prdate  attempted  to  obtain  from 
Frederic  a  trealty  upon  his  own  terms,  but  failing,  fled  to 
Lyons,  esrcommunicated  the  emperor,  and  absolved  his  Bub« 
jects  from  their  allegiance.  The  German  bishops — for  none 
of  the  princes  would  assist— eledted  Henry,  landgrave  of 
Thurin^a,  emperor  <1246).  He  died  in  1247,  when  William, 
count  of  Holland,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  the  mean 
time  the  pope  renewed  the  crusade  against  Frederic,  which 
Was  proclaimed  by  the  Preaching  Friars,  since  called  Domi* 
nicans,  and  the  Minor  Friars,  known  by  the  name  of  Gorde* 
liers  or  Franciscans,  a  new  militiil.  of  the  court  of  Borne, 
which  about  this  time  began  to  be  established  in  Europe* 
This  pontiff  even  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  the  life  of 
the  emperor,  for  which  reason  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
chosen  the  Mahometan  guards. .  Fortune  seemed  to  desert 
Frederic.  He  was  defeated  before  Parma  (1248),  and 
retired  into  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recruit  his  army, 
where  he  died  iii  1250.  He  was  a  prince  of  &;reat  genius, 
erudition,  and  fortitude ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  troubled 
he  had  to  encounter,  he  built  towns,  founded  universities, 
and  gave  a  kind  of  new  life  to  learning  in  Italy.  A  long 
interregnum  followed  between  his  death  and  the  election 
of  Bodolph  (1273),  in  which  several  competitors  contended 
(or  the  crown.  During  this  interval,  Denmark,  Hungary, 
and  Holland  entirely  freed  themselves  from  the  homage 
they  were  wont  to  pay  the  empire;  and  several  German 
cities  established  a  municipal  form  of  government.  Lubeck, 
Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  united  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  formed  the  Hanseatic  League.**    They  were 

^  WitK  referdncd  to  the  Hanseatic  Leftg^ie,  Hallam  remarks  :-^"  The 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obsiire,  but  it  may  certainly  be  nearly  referred  in 
x)oint  of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  necessity  of  mutual  defence,  which  piracy  by  sea  and  pillage  bv 
land  had  taught  the  merchants  of  Germany.  The  nobles  endearoureid 
to  obstruct  the  formation  of  this  league^  whioh^  indeed,  was  in  great 
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i^terwards  joined  by  eighty  others,  in  a  kind  of  commercial 
republic.  Italj  alao,  during  thia  period,  assumed  a  new 
form  of  gOYerninent ;  and  the  freedom  for  which  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  had  so  long  struggled,  was  confirmed  to  them 
for  a  sum  of  money. 

liSmsR  82. — ^England,  from  tlie  Grant  of  the  Great  Charter  to  the 
IteigB  of  Edward  I.    A.x>.  1215-^1 272.    Vol.  i.,  pages  167—174. 

§  105.  John  sent  the  Great  Charter  to  the  pope,  who 
issued  a  bull  annulling  it ;  whereupon  John  revoked  the 
grant,  hired  foreign  mercenaries,  the  rapacious  and  notorious 
!Braban9ons,  and  pulled  off  the  mask.  Langton,  however, 
refused  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  barons*  The  Braban9ons  devastated  the  kingdom,  and 
the  barons  offered  to  acknowledge  Prince  Louis,  eldest  son 
of  the  king  of  France,  provided  he  would  send  an  army  to 
assist  them  (1216).  Pnilip,  in  spite  of  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, consented  and  persevered,  and  John  was 
soon  deserted  by  his  mercenaries,  mostly  Prenchmen,  who 
refused  to  serve  against  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.  Over- 
whelmed with  gnef  and  vexation,  this  unworthv  monarch 
retired  to  Newark,  where  he  died  (1216).  His  character  is 
a  compilation  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious,  ruinous  to 
himself  and  destructive  to  his  people.  Henry  III.,  only 
nine  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  father,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
being  chosen  protector  ;.  and  power  could  not  have  been 

E laced  in  better  hands.  Having  expelled  the  Prench  (1217), 
e  made  Henry  renew  the  Great  Charter  (1218).  Thia 
great  and  good  man  died  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours 
(1219) ;  and  Henry  on  coming  of  age  proved  a  weak  and 
contemptible  prince,  whose  folly  again  involved  England  in 
civil  broils. 

§  106.  Henry  offended  his  subjects  by  his  partiality  for 

measure  deaigned  to  withstand  their  exactions.  It  powerfully  main- 
tained the  influence  which  the  free  imperial  cities  were  at  this  tiin» 
acquiring.  Eighty  of  the  most  considerable  places  constituted  the 
Hanseatic  confederacy,  divided  into  four  colleges,  whereof  Lubeck, 
Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading  towns.  Lubeck 
held  the  ohi^  rank,  and  became,  aa  it  were,  the  patriaruhal  see  of  the 
league  ;  whose  proyince  it  was  to  preside  in  all  general  discussions  for 
mercantile,  political,  or  military  purposes,  and  to  cany  them  into  execu- 
tion. The  league  had  four  principal  factories  in  foreign  parts, — at  London, 
Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Novogorod  ;  endowed  by  the  sovereigns  of  those 
cities  with  considerable  privileges,  to  which  every  merchant  belonging 
to  a  Huiseatic  town  was  entitled.'* — Middle  Ages,  chi^.  ix.|  part  ii. 
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foreigners,  upon  whom  he  lavished  all  his  favours.  He  made- 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  France  in  1230,  and  having 
renewed  the  attempt  in  1242,  was  defeated  by  Louis  IX., 
and  lost  the  remainder  of  his  territories  in  Poitou.  This 
unworthy  monarch  submitted  entirely  to  the  dictation  of 
the  pope.  All  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom  were 
given  to  Italians,  and  non-residence  and  pluralities  were 
carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Mansel,  the  king's  chaplain,  is 
said  to  have  held,  at  one  time,  seven  hundred  ecclesiastical 
livings.  The  pope  exacted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bene- 
fices;  the  twentieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  without 
exception ;  the  third  of  such  as  exceeded  one  hundred  marks 
a  year;  and  the  half  of  those  held  by  non-residents.  He 
also  claimed  the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymen,  and  pre- 
tended a  right  to  inherit  all  money  gained  by  usury.  Under 
pretence  of  offering  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry's  son 
(1253),  the  pope  induced  that  monarch  to  contribute  money 
and  treasure  for  its  conquest.  But  the  English  at  last  inter- 
fered, refusing  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  (1255).  In 
1236  the  Parliament  had  assembled  at  Merton  and  unani- 
mously rejected  the  canon  law  ;  so  that  even  in  these  dark 
times  the  nation  would  not  submit  to  the  papal  yoke. 

§  107.  The  struggle  between  the  barons  and  the  king 
was  waged  throughout  this  reign.  Under  the  direction  of 
Simon  of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  boundless  ambition,  a  meeting,  called  the  *'  Mad  Parlia^ 
jnent,"  was  summoned  at  Oxford  (1258),  when  the  "  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford  "  were  passed.  Twelve  barons  were  selected 
from  among  the  king's  ministers,  twelve  more  were  chosen 
by  the  Parliament,  and  to  this  council  unlimited  authority  was 
given  to  reform  the  state.  Leicester  and  the  new  council 
enjoyed  the  supreme  power  for  three  years,  but  they  did 
not  faithfully  discharge  their  duty,  and  Urban  IV.  absolved 
the  king  and  all  his  subjects  from  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  to  observe  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1261).  Civil 
war  ensued,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  (May  14, 1264), 
Simon  of  Montfort  defeated  the  king,  taking  him  and 
the  princes  prisoners.  Montfort  now  openly  aspired  at 
power,  and,  fearing  opposition,  summoned  a  new  parliament, 
more  democratic  in  its  character.  He  ordered  not  only  two 
knights  to  be  returned  for  every  shire,  but  also  citizens  and 
burgesses  from  the  boroughs.  Thus  did  this  ambitious  man 
introduce  a  second  order  of  men  into  the  national  council, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  representative  government  in 
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England  (1265).  The  royalists  again''  took  up  arms; 
Moutfort  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (Aug.  4, 
1265),  and  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  crushed.  The  victory 
was  used  with  moderation,  and  none  of  the  national  liberties 
were  suppressed.  In  1270  Prince  Edward  joined  the  cru- 
sades, in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The 
Saracens  employed  an  assassin  to  murder  the  young  prince, 
who  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  but  paid  for  his  treachery 
with  his  life.  Yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  father, 
Edward  quitted  the  Holy  Land ;  but  Henry  died  before  his 
son  reacned  England  (1272).  Henry  III.  was  a  weak 
prince ;  hence  arose  his  negligence  with  respect  to  promises ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  pr&sent  convenience,  he  was  easily  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  the  lasting  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  people. 


IjETTEB  83. — France,  from  the  Death  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  end  of 
the  Beign  of  Louis  IX.,  with  some  account  of  the  Last  Crusade. 
A.D.  1223—1270.    Vol.  L,  pages  174—178. 

§  108.  Philip  Augustus  reunited  many  fine  provinces  to 
Erance  at  the  expense  of  England ;  even  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  our  island,  and  at  his  death  left  his  kingdom  nearly* 
double  its  former  size  (1223).  Louis  YIII.,  his  successor, 
spent  most  of  his  short  reign  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,^  and  died  in  1226,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
youthful  son,  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St.  Louis.  His 
mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  administered  the  refirencv  with 
prudence  and  firmness ;  and  the  young  king  no  soW  came 
of  age  than  he  was  universaUy  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  prince  in  Europe.  The  chief  defect  in  his  character 
was  subserviency  to  the  papal  authority,  and  he  carried  this 
BO  far  as  to  favour  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  Being 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  he  made  a  vow  to  engage  in 
a  new  crusade  (1244).  He  spent  four  years  in  preparations, 
and  at  last  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  his 
three  brothers,  and  almost  all  the  knights  of  France  (1248). 
The  Moguls,  or  Western  Tartars,^  under  Genghis-Khan,  had 

■  During  this  sanguinaiy  crusade,  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  instituted.  St.  Dominic,  or  St.  Domingo,  the  founder  of  the 
religions  order  of  the  Dominicans,  in  1215  received  a  commission  fronir 
Pope  Innocent  III.  to  judge  and  deliver  to  ju'lgment,  apostate,  and 
relapsed,  and  obstinate  heretics  ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  that 
pernicious  system  by  which  so  much  innocent  blood  has  been  shed.  The 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  established  the  infamous  tribunal  on  a 
sure  basis.  ^  This  word  is  properly  **  Tatars." 
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just  before  this  time  overrun  Asia.  This  wonderful  con- 
queror died  in  1227,  when  preparing  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  China.  His  empire  was  divided  among  his  four 
sons;  and  one  of  his  grandsons  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Anatolia,  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
and  spread  terror  to  the  ver j  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
Karismians,  retreating  before  the  Moguls,  ovenran  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  in  1243  captured  Jerusalem,,  potting  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  Christians,  howevei?,  stiU 
possessed  Tjre^  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Ptolemais,  and  other  cities.*' 
§  109.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  East^  and  of  the 
Oriental  Christians,  when  St.  Louis  set  out  for  their  relieL 
This  prince  wintered  at  Cyprus,  and  then  sailed  for  Egypt,, 
landed  near  the  city  of  Damietta,  which  surrendered  (12^). 
The  crusaders  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Massoura 
(April  5,  1250),  at  which  Louis  and  many  of  his  nobility- 
were  made  prisoners.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
Damietta  was  restored,  in  consideration  of  the  king's  liberty, 
and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Louis  remained  four  years  longer  in  Pales- 
tine without  effecting  anything  of  consequence.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  Prance,  and  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,, 
at  last  induced  him  to  return  (1254).  Having  repaired  by- 
judicious  reforms  many  of  the  evils  caused  by  his  absence, 
he  got  ready  for  a  new  crusade.  In  1270  he  suppressed  the 
wager  of  battle,  and  provided  for  a  regular  administration 
of  justice.  The  same  year  he  landed  in  Africa,  and  besieged 
Tunis,  hoping  to  convert  the  king.  In  this  object  he  failed : 
the  plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  to  which,  after  losing  one 
of  his  sons,  he  fell  a  victim.  His  son  and  successor  saved 
the  remains  of  the  French  army  from  the  Moors,  for  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  the  Hardy. 


Letter  34. — Spaiiii  from  the  middle  of  the  Elevenih  to  the  end  of  th» 
Thirteenth  Century.    A.D.  1086—1312.    Vol.  i.,  pages  178—181. 

§  110.  Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  Sancho,  sumamed  the  Great, 
king  of  Navarre  and  Arragon,  reunited  to  his  dominions 
Old  Castile,  together  with  the  kingdom  of  Leon  (1035) • 
The  history  of  Don  Boderigo,  sumamed  the  Cid,  wha 
actually  married  Ximena,  whose  father  he  had  murdered,  is 

(^  The  Karismians,  called  by  Gibbon  "  shepherds  of  the  Caspian," 
bad  settled  on  the  lower  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  Mogul  Tartars 
are  supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  farthest  regions  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.    About  this  time  they  established  themselves  in  Kussia. 
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worthy  of  notice.  The  numerous  kings  of  Spain  were  at- 
tended by  many  independent  lords,  who  came  on  horseback 
completely  armed,  followed  b^  several  squires,  to  offer  their 
aemces  to  the  princes  and  prmcesses  engaged  in  war.  These 
mlers  girded  their  lords  with  a  belt,  presented  them  with  a 
sword,  with  which  they  eave  them  a  slight  blow  on  the 
shoulder:  hence  the  origm  of  knights  errant,  and  of  the 
number  of  single  combats,  which  so  long  desolated  Spain. 
Of  all  the  Spanish  knights,  the  Cid  distinguished  himself 
most  eminently  against  the  Moors.  He  overcame  several 
Moorish  kings ;  and  having  fortified  the  city  of  Alcazar,  he 
erected  a  petty  sovereicfnty  (1087).  Before  this  he  had 
captured  Toledo,  when  ul  rTew  Castile  and  Madrid,  then  a 
small  place,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
(1084).  The  Cid  also  subdued  Valencia ;  and,  although  few 
Spanish  princes  were  so  powerful,  he  continued  faithful  to 
his  master  Alphonso,  while  he  governed  Valencia  with  the 
authority  of  a  sovereign.  He  died  in  1099,  and  was  buried 
at  Burgos. 

§  111.  Alphonso,  sumamed  el  BatalladoTf  took  Sara^ 
gossa  from  the  Moors  (1118)  ;  but  being  defeated  by  them 
at  Fraga  (1134),  he  died  of  chagrin,  leaving  Navarre  and 
Arragon  to  the  Knights  Templars.^  Alphonso  VII.,  king  of 
CastUe,  rescued  these  states  from  the  divisions  that  after- 
wards beset  them,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Christians  might  easily  have  expelled  the  Moors ; 

*  Several  military  orders  were  established  daring  the  Crusades.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  founded  by 
Sir  Hugh  de  Pagano,  in  1118 ;  those  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  insti- 
tated  in  1124  ;  and  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  in  1191.  The  two 
former  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  deliveranoe  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  became  both  afQuent  and  powerful.  Arms  were  their 
profession  ;  they  had  no  country  but  Jerusalem,  and  no  &mily  but  that 
of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Bernard  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  Templars, 
and  their  order  was  fikvoured  by  several  popes,  and  approved  of  by  a 
ooanciL  They  at  first  prospered  greatly,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
but  their  discipline  was  reUzed,  and  they  became  corrupted.  They 
quitted  the  East  with  immense  spoils ;  were  afterwards  accused,  unjustly 
it  seems,  of  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  infidels,  of  having 
blasphemed  the  Christian  religion,  and  given  up  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
Saracens.  Upon  these  charges  their  grand  master,  and  all  their  knights 
m  France,  were  seized,  hy  order  of  Philip  lY.,  in  1807.  In  1810,  the 
Templars  were  acquitted  by  some  councils,  and  by  others  condenmed  to 
bebomt  alive.  At  the  council  of  Yienne  (1311  and  1312)  the  order 
was  suppressed,  and  several  more  of  the  unfortunate  Templars  were 
given  over  to  the  flames ;  and  in  1314,  Molay,  their  grand  master,  was 
burnt  alive,  at  Paris. 
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and  at  length  they  united  in  the  league  of  Mallen  (1209), 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  and  they  also 
implored  the  assistance  of  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe. 
The  Moors  had  been  reinforced  by  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  terrible  conflict  occurred.  They  were 
.entirely  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa  (July  16,  1212) ; 
but  the  Christians  did  not  follow  up  their  victory  so  vigor- 
ously as  they  might  have  done.  Another  Spanish  conqueror 
appeared  in  Ferdinand  III.,  called  the  Saint,  who  took  Cor- 
dova, and  part  of  Andalusia  (1236)  ;  subdued  the  province 
of  Murcia,  and  captured  Seville  (1247).  Spain  justly  reve- 
rences the  name  of  Ferdinand  111.  as  one  of  the  deUverers 
of  his  country ;  he  died  in  1252.  His  immediate  successors 
did  not  accomplish  much.  Ferdinand  lY.  took  Gibraltar 
in  1308.  He  is  called  by  Spanish  historians  the  Summoned ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is  rather  remarkable :  when 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  had  ordered  two  noblemen  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  a  rock,  they  summoned  him  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  within  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  died  (1812). 


Letter  35. — Profj^ress  of  Society  in  Europe  daring  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centuries.    a.d.  1100—1300.    Vol.  i.,  pages  181—185. 

§  112.  The  progress  of  refinement  during  these  two 
centuries  was  slow,  being  often  altogether  obstructed  by 
monastic  austerities,  theological  disputes,  ecclesiastical 
broils,  and  the  disorders  of  feudal  anarchy.  Society,  how- 
ever, made  many  beneficial  advances  before  the  close  of 
this  period.  The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  on 
manners  was  ^eat  and  singular ;  it  enlarged  the  genero- 
sities of  the  human  heart,  and  soothed  its  ferocity.  But 
being  imhappily  blended  with  superstition,  it  became  the 
means  of  violence ;  armed  one  half  of  the  species  against 
the  other,  and  precipitated  Europe  upon  Asia.  Tet  the 
Crusades,  though  barbarous  and  destructive  in  themselves, 
were  followed  by  many  important  consequences,  equally 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades  were  not 
less  considerable  than  their  political  influence.  Ships  were 
required,  trade  was  fostered,  and  commerce  extended.  The 
Italian  cities  grew  rich,  powerful,  and  obtained  extensive  pri- 
vileges. Some  of  them  erected  themselves  into  sovereignties, 
others  into  corporations  or  independent  communities ;  and 
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tbeir  establishment  maj  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  step 
towards  civilization  in  modern  Europe. 

§  113.  The  effects  upon  government  were  as  great  as 
upon  manners.  A  community  of  interests  led  to  a  com- 
munity of  rights.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  having  obtained 
personal  freedom,  and  municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  aspired, 
at  civil  liberty  and  political  power;  and  the  commons 
obtained  a  place  in  the  national  assemblies.  The  villains  or 
slaves  were  enfranchised ;  and  the  odious  names  of  master 
and  slave  abolished.  New  prospects  opened,  new  incite- 
ments were  offered  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  An 
approach  was  also  made  towards  a  more  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Trial  by  ordeal  and  by  duel  were 
abolished  in  most  countries  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the  practice  of 
private  war — one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  feudal  policy, 
and  one  which  struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  government. 
The  accidental  discovery  of  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects 
led  to  a  reform  of  the  law.  The  study  of  the  Boman  law 
had  the  effect  of  causing  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
founded ;  and  academical  titles  and  honours  were  soon  after 
invented.  A  false  taste  unhappily  infected  these  semina- 
ries; but  study,  although  at  first  misdirected,  roused  the 
human  mind.  Some  ages  indeed  elapsed  before  taste,  order, 
and  politeness  were  restored  to  society ;  but  anarchy  and 
barbarism  gradually  disappeared  with  ignorance ;  the  evils 
of  life,  with  its  crimes ;  and  public  and  private  happiness 
grew  daily  better  understood ;  until  Europe  came  to  enjoy 
all  those  advantages,  pleasures,  and  tender  sympathies 
which  are  necessary  to  alleviate  the  pains  inseparable  from 
existence,  and  soothe  the  sorrows  allied  to  humanity. 


G  2 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Letter  36. — ^England  during  the  Beign  of  Edwai*d  I.,  with  an  Intro- 
ductioD  to  the  History  of  ScotUnd ;  some  Account  of  the  Conquest  of 
that  Country  by  the  English,  and  the  final  Bednction  of  Wales. 
A.D.  1272—1807.    VoL  i.,  pages  185—194. 

§  114.  Edwabd  I.  succeeded  his  father  in  1272,  observed 
the  Great  Charter,  and  bj  an  exact  distribation  of  justice 
and  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  at  once  gave  protection, 
to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state,  and  diminishea  the  arbi-' 
trary  power  of  the  nobles.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom was  soon  wholly  changed ;  order  and  tranquillity  were 
restored  to  society,  and  vigour  to  government.  In  1276, 
Edward  undertook  an  expedition  against  Llewellyn,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  before  joined  the  rebellious  barons. 
Llewellyn  retired  to  the  hills  of  Snowdon,  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  submit  (1277).  Fresh  disputes  arose, 
Edward  again  attacked  Wales,  when  Llewellyn  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Boger  Mortimer,  one  of  the  English 
king's  generals  (1282)  ;  and  the  next  year  Wales  was 
finally  subdued  and  annexed.  In  this  conquest  Edward 
behaved  very  cruelly,  and  ordered  all  the  Welsn  bards  to  be 
put  to  death,  from  a  belief,  and  no  absurd  one,  that  he 
could  more  easily  subdue  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
people  when  their  minds  ceased  to  be  roused  by  the  ideas 
of  military  valour  and  ancient  glory,  preserved  in  the  tra- 
ditional poems  of  those  minstrels,  and  recited  or  sung  by 
them  on  all  public  occasions  and  days  of  festivity.  In  1284, 
Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  II., 
at  Caernarvon  Castle,  from  which  circumstance  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king  of  England  takes  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales. 

§  115.  WhenWilliam,king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  II.,  he  agreed  to  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch 
for  his  kingdom  (1174).  Eichard  I.  renounced  this  claim, 
which  Edward  I.,  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassed  state 
of  affairs  in  Scotland,  thought  fit  to  revive.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander  111,  in  1286,  without  issue,  his  grand-daughter 
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Margaret,  "  the  fair  maid  of  Norway,"  a  child,  succeeded ; 
but  she  died  on  her  passage  from  Norway,  in  1290,  when 
Bobert  Bruce  and  John  Balliol  disputed  for  the  crown. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland  chose  Edward  umpire,  and 
be  summoned  all  the  Scottish  barons  to  attend  him  in 
the  castle  of  Norham  (1291),  when  he  induced  them  to 
acknowledge  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and 
swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  or  liege  lord.  Having 
obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Edward  gave  judgment 
in  £Eivour  of  Balliol,  who  renewed  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Eng- 
land and  mounted  the  throne  (1292).  Balliol  refused  to 
attend  in  London  at  a  summons  from  Edward  (1293),  and 
seemed  to  aspire  at  independence. 

§  116.  Edward  was  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  France, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  he  was  induced  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  earl  of  I^icester,  and  summon  the  lower 
orders  of  the  state  to  the  public  councils.  The  former 
precedent  had  been  discontinued  in  all  succeeding  parlia- 
ments. Writs  were  accordingly  issued  for  two  deputies  to 
be  sent  from  every  borough,  provided  with  sufficient  powers 
to  vote  supplies  (1295).  Balliol  having  been  absolved  from 
his  oath  of  fealty  by  the  pope,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  king  of  France,  when  Edward  marched  into  Scotland 
and  reduced  him  to  submission  (1296).  Edward  brought 
the  Scotch  crown,  sceptre,  and  coronation-stone  to  London, 
imprisoned  Balliol  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  left 
Scotland  under  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Warrenne. 
Edward  was  not  equally  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover 
G-uienne,  and  an  army  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  failed  in 
the  attempt  (1297).  The  king  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  supplies,  especially  from  the  clergy.  Boni&ce 
VIII.  by  a  papal  bull,  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  pay  taxes 
imposed  by  temporal  princes ;  Edward  retaliated,  put  them 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  so  miserable  did  their 
condition  become,  that  they  were  compelled  to  submit  (1296). 
Still  the  supplies  were  not  adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  when  Edward  levied  some  arbitrary  taxes,  the 
barons  and  the  people  rebelled,  and  obliged  him  to  confirm 
the  G^reat  Charter,  with  an  additional  clause,  that  no  taxes 
should  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  parliament  (1297). 
In  the  next  year,  a  truce  of  two  years  was  made  with 
France ;  the  pope  then  mediated,  and  Ouienne  was  restored 
to  England. 

§  117.  In  the  mean  time  Scotland  had  rebelled,  and  found 
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a  deliverer  in  "William  Wallace,  who  drove  the  English 
out  of  that  country.  Edward  II.  was  in  Flanders  when 
intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  him.  He  hastened  home, 
collected  an  army,  and  defeated  the  Scotch  at  the  battle  of 
Palkirk  (July  22, 1298),  with  great  slaughter.  The  contest 
was,  however,  waged  furiouslpr  for  ^ome  time,  the  Scotch 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  m  1305  Wallace  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  upon  Tower  Hill.  Bobert  Bruce, 
son  of  the  former  competitor  for  the  Scotch  crown,  of  the 
same  name,  was  now  made  king  of  Scotland,  and  he  again 
expelled  the  EngliBh  (1306) .  As  Edward  was  advancing  with 
a  large  force  to  avenge  the  defeat,  he  sickened  and  died  at 
Carlisle,  enjoining,  with  his  latest  breath,  his  son  and 
BUCceBSor  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  never  to  desist  till  he 
had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom  (1307).  As  a  legislator, 
Edward  the  First's  merits  were  undoubtedly  great,  and 
Lave  justly  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  appellation  of 
the  Eofflish  Justinian.  The  numerous  statutes  passed 
during  his  reign  settle  the  chief  points  of  jurisprudence ; 
and,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  truly  deserve  the  name 
of  establishments,  because  they  have  been  more  constant 
and  durable  laws  than  any  made  since.  Yet  wo  cannot 
ascribe  these  reforms  to  a  love  of  equity  in  Edward,  for  in 
all  hia  transactions,  he  always  desired  to  have  his  hands  free. 


87. — England  during  the  Beign  of  Edward  II.,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Affidrs  of  Scotland.  a.d.  1307—1327.  Vol.  i.,  pages  194—199. 

§  118.  No  prince  ever  ascended  the  English  throne  with 
greater  advantages  than  Edward  II.  In  1308  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  soon  after 
crowned  at  "Westminster.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  a  favourite, 
one  Piers  Gaveston,  who  had  been  banished  by  Edward  I. 
This  foolish  conduct  aroused  the  barons  to  revolt,  and  they 
compelled  him  to  send  G-aveston  out  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1809  Edward  recalled  his  favourite,  when  the  barons  again 
rebelled,  and  Gaveston  was  once  more  banished.  Edward 
recalled  him  in  1311,  and  the  next  year  Gaveston  was  made 

Prisoner  by  the  barons,  and  executed.  Robert  Bruce,  who 
ad  liberated  Scotland,  frequently  invaded  England,  and 
Edward,  at  last  aroused  from  his  lethargy,  marched  with 
an  army  into  Scotland,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  (June  25,  1314),  which  secured  the  in- 
lependence  of  Scotland.    Wales  rebelled,  an  insurrection 
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broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  the  factious  conduct  of  the 
nobility  distracted  the  king.  Edward  had  adopted  a  new 
favourite,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,  which  involved 
him  in  fresh  troubles  with  his  turbulent  barons.  After 
several  conflicts,  Edward  and  his  favourites  triumphed  at 
Borough-bridge  (1322),  and  several  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  king's  enemies  were  tried  and  executed. 

§  119.  In  1323,  Edward  made  another  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland,  whereupon  he  entered  into  a  truce  of 
thirteen  years.  In  the  next  year  Queen  Isabella  went  to 
!Prance,  in  order  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  Edward  and 
the  king  of  France,  respecting  Quienne.  In  that  country  she 
formed  a  guilty  intimacy  with  Roger  Mortimer,  a  powerful 
"Welsh  noble,  who  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason,  but 
-who  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  The  wicked  pair  plotted 
to  overthrow  the  Despensers  (1325).  On  her  arrival  in. 
England,  the  king  was  entirely  deserted  and  fled  to  Wales 
(1326).  The  Despensers  were  seized  and  executed,  and  the 
king  was  confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle.  The  parliament 
deposed  Edward  II.,  and  placed  his  son,  Edward  III.,  then 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  the  throne,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  (1327).  Edward  II.  was  removed  to 
Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  afterwards  assassinated 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  Thus  perished 
Edward  II.,  and  it  is  dimcult  to  imagine  a  man  more  inno- 
cent and  inoflensive,  or  a  prince  less  fitted  to  govern  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  people. 

Lbtter  38. — ^The  German  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
Election  ol  Kodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  Death  of  Henry  VII.  A.D. 
1273—1313.    Vol.  i.,  pages  199—205. 

§  120.  Under  the  able  government  of  Eodolph  of  Haps- 
burg, the  disorders  that  had  prevailed  during  the  interreg- 
num were  suppressed,  and  peace  and  security  re-established 
in  Germany.  He  assembled  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1275,  at 
which  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  seized  the  duchy 
of  Austria,  refused  to  appear  to  do  homage,  and  was  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  Although  associated  with  several 
German  princes,  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  relinquish  the 
contested  territories,  and  do  homage  (1276).  His  wife,  a 
lEussian  princess,  induced  him  to  renounce  the  treaty,  when 
a  battle  ensued  at  Marchfeld  (A.ug.  26,  1278),  in  which 
Ottocar  was  slain,  and  Austria  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.    Italy  caused  this  ruler  serious  dis- 
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quietude.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  establish- 
ing the  grandeur  of  his  family  in  Austria.  He  could  not 
procure  the  election  of  his  son  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  to 
be  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  this,  together  with  the  death 
of  his  son  Eodolph,  broke  his  heart  (1291).  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  valour,  sagacity,  and  probity ;  and  raised 
the  empire  from  a  state  of  misery  and  con^ion,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace,  policy,  and  riches. 

§  121.  After  an  interregnum  of  nine  months,  caused  by 
the  dissensions  of  the  Qerinan  princes,  Adolphus  of  Nassau 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  (1292).  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  one  continued  scene  of  trouble,  and  at  last  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  was 
elected  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  Adolphus  disput- 
ing the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  was  slain,  at  the  battle 
of  Eosenthal  (July  2, 1298).  During  these  two  reigns  the 
Jews  were  persecuted  with  great  cruelty,  and  numbers 
killed  by  the  Christians.  Albert  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  this  reign  Switzerland  commenced  the 
struggle  for  her  independence.  In  consequence  of  the 
tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  German  governors  appointed 
by  Albert,  Underwald,  Schwitz,  and  Uri  formed  a  confede- 
ration (1308)  for  their  deliverance.  The  other  cantons 
afterwards  joined  in  this  confederacy,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  republic  of  Switzerland.  During  the  contest,  Albert  was 
assassinated  by  his  nephew  John  (1308).  The  blow  was 
struck  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  army,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Rus,  near  Switzerland.  No  sovereign  was  ever 
less  regretted.  The  imperial  throne  remained  vacant  for 
seven  months,  when  the  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort, 
and  named  Henry  YII.,  count  of  Luxemburg  (1309). 

§  122.  The  successors  of  Frederic  II.  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  Italy,  but  Henry  YII.,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  North,  determined  to  re-establish  the 
imperial  authority  in  that  country.  For  this  purpose  a 
diet  was  held  at  Frankfort  (1310),  where  proper  supplies 
were  granted  for  the  Eoman  expedition.  Italy  was  still 
'  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins, 
but  their  contest  was  no  longer  the  same.  It  was  not 
now  a  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood, 
but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  animosities.  Clement  Y.  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  Eome.  The  Colonna  and  the  TJrsini  factions  and 
the  Boman  barons  divided  the  city ;  and  this  division  was 
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the  cause  of  the  long  abode  of  the  popes  in  France.  Sicily 
had  &llen  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Arragon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famous  massacre,  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
which  delivered  that  island  from  the  French  (1282).  The 
house  of  Este  had  established  itself  at  Ferrara ;  and  the 
Venetians  wanted  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
country  (1308).  The  old  league  of  the  Italian  cities  no 
longer  existed.  The  Florentines  and  the  G-enoese  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pisa.  Eve:^  city  was  also  divided 
into  mctions :  Florence  between  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites 
(1300)  (by  the  former,  Dante  was  banished  in  1301)  ;  and 
Milan,  between  the  Visconti  and  the  Turriani.  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy,  at  Milan  (1311).  Having 
subdued  Italy,  he  died  at  Buonconvento,  in  Tuscany,  of 
poison,  administered,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  by  a 
Dominican  friar,  in  the  sacramental  wine  (1313). 


LimB  89. — France,  from  the  Death  of  Louis  IX.  till  the  Accession  of 
the  House  of  Valois.    a.d.  1270—1828.    Vol.  i.,  pages  205—210. 

§  123.  Philip  III.,  sumamed  the  Hardy,  succeeded  his 
&ther,  Louis  IX.,  in  1270.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
his  reign,  is  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his 
uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.^  By 
his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  seventy  of  his  government, 
Charles  rendered  himself  and  his  family  odious  to  the 
Sicilians.  John  di  Frocida,  a  proscribed  adherent  of  the 
deposed  house  of  Swabia,  instigated  by  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  other  enemies  of  Charles,  who  viewed  his  rising  power 
with  jealousy,  secretly  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent,  and 
laid  the  train  of  a  general  revolt.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter- 
day,  a  young  Sicilian  damsel  was  insulted  by  a  French 
8oldier,Jand  a  countryman  stabbed  the  offender  to  the  heart. 
A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  about  two  hundred  Frenchmen 
were  slain  on  the  spot ;   and  the  cry,  ''  Kill  the  French," 

■  Charles  aspired  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  wrested  the 
prise  firom  Manfred,  at  the  hattle  of  Benevento  (February  26,  1266). 
He  then  endeavoured  to  achieve  conquests  in  Africa,  Greece,  and 
Palestine.  Loais  IX.  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  more  warlike  brother, 
and  induced  him  to  join  that  crusade  in  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim. 
At  the  death  of  Louis  IX.,  Charles  entered  into  a  league  against  the 
Grec^  empire,  and  assembled  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  the  Italian  seaports. 
The  dreadful  insurrection,  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  averted  the 
blow  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  precipitated  Charles  of  Anjou  from 
thfone. 
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Eassed  from  moutli  to  mouth.  The  famous  Sicilian  Vespers 
ad  commenced,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.  Peter  of  Arragon  was  named  king  of  Sicilj, 
and  Philip  III.  made  war  to  win  back  the  crown  for  his 
uncle  Charles,  and  to  obtain  Arragon  and  Valencia  for  his 
own  son,  Charles  de  Valois.  In  this  attempt  he  was  un- 
successful, and  the  loss  of  his  fleet  and  supplies  affected 
him  so  deeply,  that  he  died  at  Perpignan,  in  1285.  Peter 
of  Arragon  and  Charles  of  Anjou  both  died  during  the 
same  year.  Philip  III.  was  the  first  French  monarch  who 
granted  letters  of  nobility,  which  he  bestowed  upon  Balph 
the  Goldsmith ;  and  in  so  doing  he  restored  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  Franks. 

§  124.  The  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  sumamed  the  Fair,  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  France,  by  the  civil  and  political 
regulations  to  which  it  gave  birth ;  the  institution  of  the 
supreme  tribunals,  called  Parliaments,  and  the  formal 
admission  of  the  Commons,  or  third  estate,  into  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation.  Although  Edward  I.  had  medi- 
ated between  this  prince  and  his  enemies,  and  effected 
an  accommodation,  Philip  commenced  hostilities  against 
Edward,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Scotland 
(1293).  He  soon  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
Boniface  VIII.,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Soman 
bishops.  This  prelate  by  a  papal  bull  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  granting  any  aids  or  subsidies  to  princes  without  his 
leave  (1296).  Philip  replied  by  an  edict,  forbidding  any 
of  the  French  clergy  to  send  money  abroad  without  the  royal 
permission.  Philip  was  excommunicated  the  very  next  year, 
and  the  French  clergy  ordered  to  repair  to  Eome.  Philip 
burnt  the  pope's  bull,  prohibited  the  clergy  from  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  seized  upon  the  temporalities  of  those  who  dis- 
obeyed the  order.  This  monarch  then  assembled  the  States- 
General,  who  acknowledged  his  independent  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  France,  and  disavowed  the  pope's  claim 
(1302).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  representatives 
of  cities  were  first  summoned  to  the  national  assembly  in 
France.  Philip  then  entered  into  a  league  with  some  Ittuian 
malcontents,  who  seized  Boniface  VIII.,  and  treated  him  so 
ill,  that  he  died  soon  after  (1303). 

§  J25.  Benedict  XI.  was  the  next  pope,  but  his  mild  and 
temperate  measures  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  (1304). 
The  cardinals  kept  the  papal  chair  vacant  for  some  months, 
and  then  conferred  the  tiara  upon  Clement  V.    With  his 
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assistance  Philip  suppressed  the  Knights  Templars,  who  had 
grown  rich  and  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  discipline. 
Thej  had  abandoned  the  rules  of  monastic  life,  and  spent 
their  time  in  the  fashionable  amusements  of  hunting,  gal- 
lantry, and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  grand  master 
and  all  the  knights  in  France  were  imprisoned,  and  their 
possessions  seized  (1307)  ;  many  of  them  were  put  to  the 
rack,  and  others  were  burnt  alive.  In  1309  the  papal  see 
was  removed  to  Avignon ;  and  a  general  council,  assembled 
at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny  (1311  and  1312),  suppressed  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  their  possessions  were 
divided  among  several  sovereigns,  while  the  Hospitallers 
took  a  large  portion.  Philip  again  attempted  to  unite 
Flanders  to  the  French  crown,  and  failing,  he  fell  into  a 
languishing  consumption,  which  carried  him  off,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  (1314).  He  was  certainly  a 
prince  of  great  talents ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  vices, 
France  ought  to  reverence  his  memory.  By  fixing  the  parlia- 
ments, or  supreme  courts  of  judicature,  he  secured  the 
ready  execution  of  justice  to  all  his  subjects ;  and  though 
his  motive  might  not  have  been  the  most  generous  for  call- 
ing the  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  he  by  that 
measure  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  French  nation  to 
establish  a  free  government. 

§  126.  Louis  X.,  sumamed  Hutin,  or  the  Quarrelsome, 
succeeded,  and  after  various  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
the  most  flagrant  of  which  was  the  execution  of  his  prime 
minister,  Marigni,  he  attempted  to  annex  Flanders,  failed, 
and  died  in  1316.  A  violent  dispute  arose  with  regard  to 
the  succession  on  this  monarch's  death.  His  posthumous 
son  John,  by  his  second  wife,  only  lived  eight  days,  and  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  claimed  the  crown.  The  states  of 
the  kingdom  assembled,  and  by  a  solemn  decree  declared  all 
females  for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
France.  This  is  called  the  Salic  law,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  form  a  clause  in  the  Salic  code,  the  body  of  laws  of  an 
ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks.  Philip  V.,  surnamed  the 
Long,  brother  to  Louis  X.,  was  proclaimed  king ;  he  died 
in  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IV., 
sumamed  le  Bel^  or  the  Fair.  He  quarrelled  with  his 
brother-in-law  Edward  II.  of  England,  respecting  Guienne, 
and  died  in  1328.  As  this  monarch  left  no  male  issue, 
Philip  of  Valois,  the  next  male  heir,  was  unanimously 
placed  on  the  throne. 
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Lbtteb  40. — England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Spun,  during  the  Beign 
of  Edward  III.    A.D.  1827—1877.     Vol.  i,  pages  210—224. 

§  127.  During  the  earlier  years  of  Edward  the  Third's 
reign,  Boger  Mortimer  and  the  guiltj  aueen-mother  mono- 
poHzed  power,  put  the  young  king's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kent, 
to  death,  and  imprisoned  many  of  the  prelates  and  the 
nobility.  Edward  resolved  to  assume  the  reins  himself, 
and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  nobles,  Mortimer  was  arrested 
and  executed,  and  the  queen  imprisoned  (1330).  She  lan- 
guished out  five-and-twenty  years  in  sorrow  rather  than 
Senitence,  at  Castle  Eising,  in  Norfolk.  Edward  imme- 
iately  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  provided 
for  the  strict  administration  of  justice.  In  1882,  Edward 
Balliol  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone ;  but  was 
afterwards  driven  into  England  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas. 
Edward  III.  rushed  to  the  rescue,  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
battle  of  Halidown  Hill  (July  19, 1888)  ;  besieged  and  took 
Berwick,  and  annexed  it  to  England;  while  Balliol  was 
restored  and  did  homage  to  Edward  as  his  superior  lord. 
The  Scotch  grew  dissatisfied  with  their  king,  and  again 
rebelled  (1334).  Edward  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience, 
and  once  more  set  Balliol  upon  the  throne.  Another  revolt 
ensued  the  very  next  year  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

§  128.  Through  his  mother  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  lY. 
or  le  Bel,  Edward  founded  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
It  was  at  once  disregarded,  the  title  of  Philip  of  Valois 
recognized  and  acknowledged,  and  Edward  did  homage  to 
Philip  for  G-uienne.  The  claim  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  been  revived,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of 
Bobert  of  Artois,  who  had  married  Philip's  sister.  He  had 
fallen  into  disgrace  at  the  court  of  France,  and,  taking  refuge 
in  England,  excited  Edward  against  his  brother-in-law. 
Philip  thought  he  should  be  wanting  in  the  first  principles 
of  policy,  if  he  abandoned  Scotland  ;  and  Edward  pretended 
that  he  must  renounce  all  claim  to  generosity,  ii  he  with- 
drew his  protection  from  Bobert  of  Artois.  Alliances  were 
formed  on  both  sides,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
war.  The  Flemings  had  at  that  time  risen  to  great  import- 
ance, and  Edward  sought  their  alliance.  They  had  recently 
revolted  against  their  nobles,  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Van  Artevelde,  a  brewer  of  Ghent  (1386),  who  ruled  that 
province.  This  democratic  ruler  was  a  terrible  despot. 
JBdward  landed  with  a  lai^e  army  in  Antwerp  in  1888,  and 
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assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Erance.  The  first  campaign 
produced  nothing  but  conferences  and  mutual  defiances, 
and  Edward,  distressed  for  want  of  money,  was  obliged  to 
disband  his  armj  and  return  to  England.  Having  promised 
to  redress  grievances  and  to  grant  privileges  to  the  boroughs, 
Edward  raised  supplies;  and  on  his  return  to  Flanders, 
attacked  the  Frencn  fleet,  took  two  hundred  and  thirty 
French  ships,  and  killed  thirty  thousand  men.  This  was 
the  only  important  result  of  the  second  campaign ;  and  as 
Philip  refused  a  challenge  to  decide  the  matter  by  single 
combiEit,  by  an  action  of  one  hundred  against  one  hundred, 
or  by  a  general  engagement,  Edward  found  it  necessary  to 
condude  a  truce  for  one  year  (1340). 

§  129.  The  truce  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  solid  peace,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unexpected 
circumstance.  The  count  of  Montfort  seized  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  in  opposition  to  Charles  of  Blois,  the  French 
king's  nephew,  went  over  to  England,  and  offered  to  do 
homage  to  Edward,  as  king  of  France,  for  the  said 
duchy.  An  alliance  was  immediately  formed,  and  on  the 
capture  of  the  count  of  Montfort  soon  after,  his  wife, 
Jane  of  Flanders,  the  most  extraordinary  woman  of  her 
time,  retrieved  the  affairs  of  Brittany.  She  defended  her- 
self valiantly  in  Hennebonne;  Edward  sent  Eobert  of 
Artois  with  a  reinforcement,  and  afterwards  went  to  her 
assistance  himself.  Eobert  was  killed  before  Yannes 
(1342)  ;  and  Edward  concluded  a  truce  for  three  years,  on 
honourable  terms  for  himself  and  the  countess  (1343). 
This  truce  was  soon  broken,  Edward  ravaged  Normandy, 
and  approached  the  gates  of  Paris;  but  at  the  advance 
of  Philip  retreated  towards  Flanders.  On  approaching 
the  river  Somme,  Edward  found  all  the  bridges  either 
broken  down  or  strongly  guarded.  The  English  king 
crossed  the  river  in  a  brilliant  manner,  drew  up  his  troops 
near  the  village  of  Cressy,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
French.  His  armv  was  divided  into  three  lines ;  the  first 
being  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour.  The 
battle  began  about  three,  and  continued  till  towards 
evening,  when  the  whole  French  army  fled  (Aug.  25, 1346). 
Forty  thousand  of  the  French  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and 
the  victory  is  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  were  on  this  occasion  used  by  the  English 
for  the  fiyret  time.    John,  king  of  Bohemia,  for  some  years 
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blind,  fell  in  the  French  ranks  ;  and  as  a  memorial  of  this 
triumph,  his  arms  and  crest  Ich  dien,  have  been  retained  by 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Edward  continued  his  march  towards 
Calais  with  his  victorious  army. 

§  130.  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  England 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  during  Edward's 
absence.  Philippa  advanced  to  meet  him  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  She  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Percy ;  a  fierce 
engagement  ensued  at  Neville's  Cross,  nearDurham  (Oct.  17, 
1346),  when  the  Scotch  were  broken  and  driven  off  the 
field  with  great  slaughter.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  and  the  king  himself  taken  prisoner.  After  this 
victory,  Philippa  joined  her  husband  before  Calais,  where 
she  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Calais  fell,  after 
an  obstinate  siege  of  twelve  months  (Aug.  4,  1347). 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  severe.  Six  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  required  to  carry  the  keys  of  the 
city  to  the  English  camp,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  with 
ropes  about  their  necks,  like  malefactors  doomed  to  die. 
Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  nobly  volunteered  for  this  perilous 
service,  and  the  number  of  voluntary  victims  was  speedily 
completed.  Edward,  exasperated  at  the  stout  resistance  of 
the  place,  ordered  these  noble  fellows  for  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  Philippa  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  her 
husband,  and  obtained  their  release.  The  inhabitants  were 
expelled,  and  it  was  peopled  anew  with  English  subjects. 
A  truce  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  with  France,  and 
Edward  returned  in  triumph  to  England.  The  order  of  the 
Garter,  by  some  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Bichard  I. 
(1192),  and  by  others,  by  Edward  1.,  was  at  all  events 
revived  in  this  reign  (1349). 

§  131.  A  terrible  plague  swept  over  Europe  in  1348, 
and  in  London  alone  50,000  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Philip  of  Yalois  died  in  1350,  without  having  re-established 
the  affairs  of  France,  which  his  unsuccessful  war  with 
England  had  thrown  into  great  disorder.  His  son,  John  II., 
or  the  G-ood,  succeeded.  Charles,  king  of  Navarre,  sumamed 
the  Bad,  a  scion  of  the  royal  race,  induced  the  king's  son 
Charles  to  rebel  against  his  father.  This  prince  was  the 
first  that  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin,  from  Dauphiny,  which 
was  in  1349  ceded  to  Philip  of  Yalois,  on  condition  that 
the  heirs  to  the  French  throne  should  bear  the  arms  and 
name  of  that  province.  Charles,  however,  relented  ;  invited 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  other  noblemen  of  the  party  to  a 
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feast  at  Bouen,  where  they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
John  (1355).  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  imme- 
diately led  to  execution,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
thrown  into  prison.  But  this  stroke  of  severity  in  the 
Erench  monarch,  and  of  treachery  in  the  Dauphin,  did  not 
restore  the  royal  authority.  Philip  of  Navarre,  brother  to 
Charles  the  Bad,  and  G-eoffrey  d'Harcourt  revolted,  and  had 
immediate  recourse  to  England.  The  truce  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  never  very  rigidly  observed,  had  now  expired, 
and  war  was  again  renewed.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
•of  the  first  campaign,  the  prince  of  Wales  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  France,  with  an  army  of  only  twelve  thousand 
men.  John,  provoked  at  the  insult,  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  sixty  thousand  combatants.  The  French  king  overtook 
the  English  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  when  the  Black 
Prince,  by  his  courage  and  prudence,  defeated  the  French, 
and  took  their  king  prisoner  (Sept.  19,  1356).  Edward 
treated  his  royal  captive  with  great  humanity,  ^serving  at 
bis  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue.  The  prince 
of  Wales  conducted  the  royal  prisoner  to  Bordeaux,  and 
after  concluding  a  truce  for  two  years,  brought  him  over  to 
England  (1857).  Here  John  met  a  brother  in  affliction, 
David  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  in 
captivity.  Edward  consented  to  restore  David  Bruce  to 
Ubertjr  for  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
Sterling. 

§  132.  France  was  violently  distracted.  In  1356  the 
Dauphin  convoked  the  States-General,  when  a  struggle 
commenced  between  these  rival  powers.  Stephen  Marcel, 
provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  headed  the  populace.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1357  he  dictated  terms 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  appointed  thirty-six  commissaries,  taken 
from  among  themselves,  to  administer  the  finances,  and 
direct  afiairs  in  concert  with  the  prince.  The  Dauphin 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  evade  these  terms  and  to  get  up 
a  demonstration  in  his  favour,  when  Marcel  became  actual 
king  of  Paris.  He  caused  two  marshals  of  Erance  to  be 
massacred,  and  detained  the  Dauphin  in  captivity.  The 
latter  escaped,  and  with  the  nobles,  prepared  to  take  revenge. 
Then  followed  the  general  rising  of  the  French  peasantry, 
known  as  the  insurrection  of  La  Jacquerie,  so  called  from  the 
cant  phrase  Jacques  hon  homme,  applied  to  men  of  that  class 
(1358).  The  gentry  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  put 
to  the  sword  without  mercy.    Their  castles  were  destroyed, 
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tlieir  wives  and  daugbtera  insulted  and  tben  murdered. 
The  king  of  Navarre  escaped  from  prison,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  acted  with  such  bar- 
barity, that  all  the  French  who  wished  to  restore  peace  to 
their  desolated  country  turned  their  eyes  towiurds  the 
Dauphin.  The  turbulent  Marcel  was  slain  in  attempting  to 
deliver  Paris  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital  imme- 
diately returned  to  its  duty,  the  mutinous  peasants  were 
dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword,  some  of  the  military  bands 
experienced  the  same  fate,  and  France  began  to  reassume  the 
appearance  of  civil  government  (1360). 

§  183.  The  truce  for  two  years  had  no  sooner  expired, 
than  Edward  invaded  France  anew,  with  all  the  military 
force  of  England.  John,  tired  of  his  long  captivity,  had 
agreed  to  a  shameful  treaty,  which  was  rejected  unanimously 
by  the  States- General  and  the  Dauphin,  in  1359.  After 
having  pillaged  many  towns,  and  levied  contributions  upon 
others,  Edward  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  (Maj  8, 
1360).  It  stipulated  that  John  should  pay  three  milkons 
of  gold  crowns  for  his  ransom ;  that  Edward  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  while  Normandj, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  possessed  by  his  anceatorsy 
were  to  be  ceded  by  Edward,  other  provinces  and  cities 
were  given  as  an  equivalent.  John  returning  to  England 
in  order  to  adjust  certain  matters  in  this  treaty,  sickened 
and  died,  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  in  1361.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Y .,  sumamed  the  Wise.  This 
prince  first  turned  his  attention  to  home  affairs,  and  bj  the 
valour  and  firmness  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  defeated  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  reduced  him  to  terms  (1364).  He 
also  settled  the  affiurs  of  Brittany,  by  acknowledging  the 
title  of  Montfort,  who  did  homage  for  his  dominions.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  England,  a  multitude  of 
disbanded  military  adventurers,  under  the  name  of  JV-m 
GMtpoiitet,  became  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  France. 
They  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinqaish  a  course 
of  life  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  by  the  con- 
tinual wars  of  the  period,  and  maintained  possession  of  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  kingdom.  Some  English  and 
Gascon  gentlemen  of  character  commanded  these  ruffians, 
nsarij  forty  tiiousand  in  number,  and  by  discipline  and 
training  tnej  bore  the  a^eannoe  of  regrular  armies,  rather 
tiMHUorDands  of  robbers.  An  opportonity  at  last  presented 
iMf  fbr  tiis  mxj^jjnua^  of  these  adventurers. 
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§  134.  Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  who,  in  1343,  after 
a  siege  of  nineteen  months,  had  wrested  Algesiras  from  the 
Moors,  was  succeeded  in  1350  by  his  son  Peter  I.,  surnamed 
the  Cruel.  This  prince  caused  his  father's  mistress,  Eleonora 
of  G-uzman,  to  be  put  to  death  (1351),  murdered  manj  of 
his  relatiyes  and  nobles,  and  had  his  queen,  Blanche  of 
Bourbon,  of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1353,  first  imprisoned  (1354),  and  then  poi- 
soned (1361).  Henry,  count  of  Trastamara,  natural  son 
of  Alphonso  XI.,  by  Eleanora  of  Guzman,  and  consequently 
Peter  the  Cruel's  brother,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  the  crown,  took  refuge  in  France.  The  continued 
tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel  induced  him  to  revive  that 
claim,  and  he  obtained  permission  from  Charles  V.  of 
!Pranee  to  enlist  the  Mree  Companie9  in  his  service  (1365). 
Led  by  Du  Guesclin,  this  army  prevailed  over  the  king  of 
Castile,  who  took  shelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Black  Prince.  The  latter  levied  an  expedition, 
recalled  the  Free  Companies  from  the  service  of  Henry  of 
Trastamara,  and  defeated  his  forces  at  Najara  (April  3, 
1367),  and  restored  Peter  to  the  throne  of  Caatile.  This 
despot  had  been  restrained  from  perpetrating  great  cruelties 
by  the  Black  Prince,  and  he  refused  the  stipulated  pay  to 
his  English  deliverers,  whereupon  Edward  abandoned  him 
to  his  fate.  Henry  of  Trastamara  again  invaded  Castile, 
defeated  Peter,  near  Toledo  (March  14,  1369),  and  slew  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  resentment  of  his  cruelties.  Though 
illegitimate,  Henry  was  honoured  with  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

§  135.  In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Prince 
fell  into  disorder.  The  Spanish  expedition  put  him  to  so 
much  expense,  that  he  imposed  a  new  tax  upon  his  foreign 
principality.  The  nobility  murmured,  and  carried  their 
complaints  to  the  king  of  France,  as  lord  paramount,  who, 
as  the  renunciations  in  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  had  never 
been  made,  seized  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  claim  of 
superiority  over  the  English  provinces.  He  summoned  the 
Black  Prince  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  the  latter 
repliedy  that  he  would  attend  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men.  War  was  renewed  between  France  and  England 
(1369),  and,  on  account  of  the  declining  health  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  French  were  victorious  in  nearly  every  action. 
The  Black  Prince  was  compelled  to  throw  up  the  command^ 
and  the  English  were  in  a  few  years  stripped  of  all  their 
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ancient  possessions  in  France,  except  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne,  and  of  all  their  conquests  except  Calais  (1369 — 
1373).  Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  in  1376,  and  his 
father  expired,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign,  in  1377. 
The  domestic  government  of  Edward  was  even  more  worthy 
of  admiration  than  his  foreign  victories.  By  the  prudence 
and  vigour  of  his  administration,  England  enjoyed  a  longer 
internal  repose  than  she  had  done  at  any  former  period. 
Edward  gained  the  affections  of  the  great,  yet  curbed  their 
licentiousness.  Charles  V.  of  France  died  in  1380,  when 
France  as  well  as  England  fell  under  the  government  of 
a  minor. 


Letter  41. — ^The  German  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
Election  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  the  Death  of  Charles  IV.  A.D.  1314 
—1378.    Vol.  i.,  pages  224—229. 

§  136.  On  the  death  of  Henry  YII.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
an  interregnum  of  fourteen  months  ensued,  when  Louis 
of  Bavaria  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  princes,  and 
Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  by  a  faction.  A  furious  civil 
war,  which  long  desolated  Germany  and  Italy,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  opposition.  It  was  at  last  agreed 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  thirty  champions,  fifteen  against 
fifteen.  They  engaged  in  presence  of  both  armies,  and 
contended  with  such  fury,  that  in  a  short  time  not  one 
of  them  was  left  alive.  A  general  action  followed,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  worsted ;  but  the  victory  was  not 
decisive.  Another  battle  was,  soon  after,  fought  at  Miihl- 
dorf,  or  Ampfing,  in  which  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  imperial  crown  fixed  upon 
the  head  of  Louis  IV.  (September  28,  1322).  In  the 
course  of  these  struggles  the  Swiss  defeated  Leopold  of 
Austria  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (November  16,  1315), 
and  secured  their  independence.  The  alliance  which  the 
three  cantons  had  entered  into  for  ten  years  was  converted 
into  a  perpetual  league,  to  which  the  other  cantons  acceded. 

§  137.  Louis  rV.  found  a  new  antagonist  in  John  XXII., 
who,  through  the  influence  of  the  French  king,  had  been 
elected  pope  in  1316.  This  haughty  prelate,  the  son  of  a 
cobbler,  declared  the  election  of  Louis  void ;  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  and  then  depose  the  new  emperor,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  Charles  the  Fair,  of  France,  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  attempt  miscarried,  and  Louis  marched 
into  Italy ;  was  crowned  first  at  Milan  (1327)  and  then  at 
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Some  (1328),  deposing  John  XXII.,  and  raising  Nicholas  V. 
to  the  papal  chair.  The  next  year  Louis  was  recalled  into 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
when  John  XXII.  recovered  his  authority,  and  imprisoned 
his  rival.  This  turbulent  pope,  who  first  invented  taxes  for 
dispensations  and  mortal  sins,  died  immensely  rich  in  1334, 
just  as  Louis  was  preparing  to  assemble  a  general  council,  in 
order  to  depose  him  for  the  second  time.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Benedict  XII.,  who  confirmed  all  the  bulls  which  had 
been  issued  by  John  against  the  emperor.  Louis  endea- 
voured to  negotiate,  but  the  influence  of  the  French  king 
prevailed,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  re- 
newed. The  princes  of  the  empire,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
secular,  in  a  diet  at  Erankfort,  established  that  famous  con- 
stitution by  which  it  was  irrevocably  decreed,  "  that  the 
plurality  of  the  suffrages  of  the  electoral  college  was  sufficient, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
imperial  dignity ;  that  the  pope  had  no  superiority  over  the 
emperor,  nor  any  right  to  approve  or  reject  his  election ; 
and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary  was  high  treason."  The 
absurd  claim  of  the  popes  to  the  government  of  the  empire 
during  a  vacancy  was  disallowed,  and  the  right  declared  to 
belong,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the  count  palatine  of  the 
£hine  (1338).  Germany  enjoyed  peace  for  some  time, 
which  was  disturbed  by  Benedict's  successor,  Clement  VI., 
elected  in  1342.  He  began  his  pontificate  by  renewing  all 
the  buUs  issued  against  Louis,  naming  a  vicar-general  of  the 
empire  in  Lombardy,  and  inciting  Italy  to  shake  off  the 
emperor's  authority.  Louis  tried  to  settle  matters  by  nego- 
tiation ;  but  the  papal  conditions  were  so  unreasonable,  that 
they  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  a  diet  of  the  empire 
(1343),  which  further  incensed  Clement;  and  he  caused 
Charles  of  Luxemburg,  son  and  heir  of  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  to  be  elected  by  a  faction  (1346).  Louis,  how- 
ever, retained  the  throne  till  his  death  (1347),  when 
Charles  of  Luxemburg  succeeded,  reigning  under  the  title  of 
Charles  rV. 

§  138.  A  singular  scene  was  about  this  time  exhibited  in 
Itdy.  In  1347,  Nicola  di  Eienzi,  a  private  citizen  of  Eome, 
set  himself  up  as  the  restorer  of  the  Eoman  liberty  and  power. 
He  was  made  tribune, effected  many  reforms,  committed  many 
follies,  and  was  compelled  to  flee.  After  several  years  of  exile, 
some  passed  in  prison,  he  returned  to  Rome ;  and  being  ap- 
pointed senator  (1354),  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  the 
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patrician  faction.  Terrible  scenes  occurred  in  Naples  and 
Sicilj,  which  continued  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners.  Bobert 
of  Ajijou,  though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reooyer  Sicily, 
made  Naples  a  flourishing  kingdom.  He  died  in  134(3; 
when  his  grand-daughter  Joan,  married  to  Andrew  of  Hun- 
gary, was  crowned  without  her  husband.  This  unfortunate 
prince  was  soon  after  strangled  (1345),  and  his  widow 
married  Louis,  prince  of  Tarentum  (1847).  The  king  of 
Hungary  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  brother,  and  advanced 
upon  Naples,  when  Joan  and  her  husband  sought  refuge  in 
Pi'ovenoe.  She  visited  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  sold  the  pon- 
tifl  that  city  and  its  territories,  of  which  she  was  sovereign,  for 
eighty  thousand  florins  in  gold,  which  were  never  paid;  and 
by  his  intervention  regained  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (1348). 
Having  settled  the  aflairs  of  Q-ermany,  Charles  IV.  went  to 
Eome,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  new  pope. 
Innocent  VI.,  to  whom  he  made  the  most  abject  submission 
(1355).  He  not  only  discouraged  and  rejected  the  proffers 
of  the  G-hibelins,  but  affected  to  treat  them  as  enemies  to 
religion,  and  actually  supported  the  Guelfs.  On  his  return, 
Charles  assembled  a  diet  at  Nuremberg,  in  order  to  settle 
disputes  with  reference  to  the  number  of  electors.  The 
famous  constitution  called  the  Golden  Bull  was  promuS 
gated  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  in  the  presence, 
and  with  the  consent,  of  all  the  princes,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities  (1356).  The  seven 
electors  named  were  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and 
Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine,  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.*  The  famous 
edict  was  proclaimed  with  imposing  ceremonials.  The  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  was  distinguished  by  no 
remarkable  transaction,  except  the  sale  of  the  imperial 
jurisdictions  in  Italy,  which  were  alternately  resumed  and 
sold.  Charles  was  reputed  a  good  prince,  but  a  weak 
emperor.  He  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  founded 
the  university  of  Prague.  He  died  in  1378,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Wenceslaus. 

*  The  electors  were  declared  equal  to  kings  ;  conspiracy  against  them 
was  to  be  considered  high  treason,  and  many  privileges  were  accorded. 
The  imperial  elections  were  fixed  to  take  place  at  Frankfort,  and  the 
emperor  was  to  be  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  fact,  the  instrument  cleaxly  defined  the  prerogatives  of 
the  electoral  college. 
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LsTTXB  42. — England/from  the  Death  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Aooeasion 
of  Henry  Y.,  with  some  account  of  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  during  that 
period.    A.D.  1377—1413.    VoL  !.,  pages  229—236. 

§  139.  Eichard  IL,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
was  onlj  eleven  years  old  at  his  accession ;  and  his  three 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester, 
administered  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  ruinous  deficit  caused  by  the  long  wars  with  France,  the 
English  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  capitation, 
or  poll-tax,  of  three  groats  a  head,  upon  every  person,  male 
or  female,  above  fifteen  years  of  age  (1379).  This  did  not 
fail  to  excite  discontent,  and  the  insolent  conduct  of  one  of 
the  tax-gatherers  led  to  a  revolt.  The  offender  was  slain, 
the  people  took  up  arms,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Wat 
Tvler,  assembled  on  Blackheath,  and  marched  into  the  city 
of  London,  committing  various  acts  of  violence  (1381). 
The  young  king  went  out  to  learn  their  desires ;  they 
required  a  general  pardon^  the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom 
of  commerce  in  market-towns,  without  toll  or  impost,  and  a 
fixed  rent  on  lands  instead  of  the  services  due  by  villenage. 
Wat  Tyler,  in  making  these  demands,  brandished  his  sword 
in  a  menacing  manner,  and  this  so  incensed  William  Wal- 
worth, lord  mayor  of  London,  that  he  levelled  the  rebel  to 
the  eartL  His  associates  prepared  to  take  vengeance ;  when 
mchard,  with  great  presence  of  niind,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  peaceably  dismissed  them,  after  granting  their 
demands.  The  promise  given  by  this  vigorous  act,  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  not,  however,  fulfilled. 
£ichard  made  a  foolish  expedition  into  Scotland  (1385), 
and  on  his  return  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  a  favourite, 
!Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  made  marquis  of 
Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom  for  life  (1386).  A  civil  war 
was  the  consequence ;  in  which  the  royal  part^  was  defeated, 
andBichard  obliged  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  a  council  of  fourteen,  appointed  by  the  Parliament. 

§  140.  Bichard  was  soon  entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles, 
and  again  exercised  the  regal  power.  Many  intrigues  were 
carri€4  on,  and  it  is  said  that  tae  duke  of  Gloucester  aspired 
to  the  <arown,  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  banished  (1397).  He  died  soon  after,  at  Calais, 
under  circumstances  that  justify  the  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Some  noblemen  of  his  party  were  executed,  and  others  were 
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imprisoned,  or  banished.  The  dukes  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk,  having  quarrelled,  appeared  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
single  combat,  whereupon  they  were  banished  by  the  king, 
the  former  for  ten  years,  and  the  latter  for  life  (1398).  On 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  father  to  the  exiled  Henry 
duke  of  Hereford,  Eichard  seized  the  estates  (1399).  While 
Bichard  was  absent  in  Ireland,  quelling  an  insurrection,  the 
duke  of  Hereford  landed  at  Eavenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  speedily  joined  by  numerous  adherents.  Directly 
Eichard  heard  of  the  invasion  he  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
with  twenty  thousand  men.  Being  deserted  by  the  greater 
portion  of  his  troops,  he  surrendered,  was  deposed  by  the 
Parliament,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Pontefiract  Castle;  while 
the  duke  of  Hereford  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title 
of  Henry  IV. 

§  141.  Henry  was  believed  to  have  strongly  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Wickliffe,  a  secular  priest,  educated  at  Oxford, 
who,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  II., 
preached  the  doctrine  of  reformation,  and  became  the  first 
mover  in  the  great  convulsion  that  followed.  Finding  him- 
self possessed  of  the  throne  on  so  precarious  a  title,  this 
prince  abandoned  his  liberaU  views,  considering  superstition 
a  necessary  engine  of  public  authority.  He  accordingly 
permitted  a  law  to  be  enacted,  that  when  any  heretic,  who 
relapsed  or  refused  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  by  the  bishop  or  his  commissaries, 
he  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
before  the  whole  people.  William  Sautr^,  a  clergyman  in 
London,  was  condemned  by  the  Convocation,  at  Canterbury, 
for  denying  transubstantiation,  and  burned  at  Smithfield 
(1401)  ;"*  he  was  the  first  martyr  in  England.  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  raised 
an  insurrection  in  that  country,  and  the  Scotch  invaded 

*  2  Hen.  lY.,  c.  15.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  his- 
torians to  the  struggles  of  our  early  reformers,  to  the  stand  that  was 
made  through  the  dark  ages  by  our  ancestors  against  the  aggressions  of 
Home,  and  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith  in  our  island.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  labours  of  Wickliffe,  and  other  noble-minded  Englishmen, 
the  reformation  in  Germany  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
accomplished.  Our  courageous  ancestors  scattered  the  grain  which 
produced  so  rich  a  harvest ;  and  by  enforcing  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  protesting  against  transubstantiation  and  other  deadly  errors, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  emancipation  of  the  human  mind. 
Their  writings  spread  over  Europe,  and  aroused  continental  Europe  to 
action. 
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England.    The  latter  were  repulsed  by  Henry,  and  pursued 
by  bim  to  Edinburgh  (1401). 

§  142.  The  Northumberland  Percies  again  routed  the 
Scotch,  who  had  made  another  irruption  into  England,  with 
immense  slaughter,  at  Homedon  Hill  (1402) .  Henry  sent  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners, 
.and  this  so  offended  that  powerful  nobleman,  that  he  entered 
into  an  aUiance  with  the  Scotch  malcontents,  and  attempted 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Owen  Glendower.  Before  he  could 
accomplish  this,  he  was  encountered  by  the  king,  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  Harry  Percy, 
•called  Hotspur,  was  slain,  and  this  decided  the  day. 
The  royalists  prevailed  (July  21,  1403)  ;  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this,  his  first  field. 
Northumberland  was  pardoned,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
cerned in  another  revolt,  and  slain,  at  Bramham  (1407). 
The  prince  of  Wales  defeated  Owen  Glendower,  at  Mon- 
mouth, on  the  11th  of  May,  1405,  when  that  chieftain  took 
xefuge  in  the  mountains,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Henry 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  the  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  which  he  at  length  brought  into 
order,  by  his  valour,  prudence,  and  address.  He  died  at 
Westminster,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  reign  (1413).  He  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  wise  prince  and  a  prudent  king,  but  a  bad 
man ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  involved,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  one  could  carry 
his  ambition  to  the  same  height,  and  transmit  a  throne  to 
his  posterity,  with  less  violence  to  humanity. 


Letteb  43. — ^The  German  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
Accession  of  Wenceslaus  to  the  Death  of  Slgismund.  a.d.  1378 — 
1487.    Vol  i.,  pages  235— 241. 

§  143.  Wenceslaus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  IV.,  in  the  government  of  the  empire 
and  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  when  the  Church  experienced 
one  of  those  violent  contests  so  disgraceful  to  Christianity 
(1378).  The  cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  raised 
TJrban  VI.  to  the  papal  chair ;  but  they  afterwards  annulled 
the  act,  protesting  that  improper  influences  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  appointed  Clement  VII.  Hence 
arose  the  great  schism  of  the  West.  They  waged  a  keen 
contest,  in  which  all  Europe  was  deeply  interested.  During 
these  troubles  Wenceslaus  appointed  the  marquis  of  Moravia 
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his  vicar-general  in  Italy ;  he  held  a  diet  at  Nuremberg,  and 
another  at  Frankfort,  at  which  Urban  VI.  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  German  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  Wen- 
eeslauB  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  engaged  to  protect 
him  in  the  papacy.  Weneeslaus  afier wards  retired  to  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle,  and  neglected  the  affiurs  of  the  empire  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  princes  and  towns  of  G-ermany  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  associaticms  for  their  mutual  defence  (1381). 

§  144.  Italy  was  at  the  same  time  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
schism  in  the  Church.  Clement  YII.,  who  had  taken  Bome 
from  his  rival,  was  in  his  turn  expelled,  and  retired  to 
Avignon  (1378).  Urban  VI.  used  his  victory  like  a  tyrant ; 
he  first  vented  his  rage  on  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Clement  (1380).  Urban  induced  Charles 
de  Durazzo,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  only  remaining 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Anjou  in  Naples,  to  endeavour 
to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  her.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  Joan  was  made  prisoner  and  cruelly  smothered  (1382). 
Thus  perished  the  famous  Queen  Joan,  who  had  been  cele- 
brated by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  "While  one  gallant 
woman  thus  sank  beneath  the  arm  of  power,  another 
triumphed  over  all  opposition.  Margaret,  called  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark,  on 
the  death  of  her  son  Olaf  IV.  (1387).  The  Swedes  offered 
her  the  crown,  she  accepted  it,  marched  against  Albert, 
their  king,  and  dethroned  him  (1389).  "Weneeslaus,  by  his 
debaucheries,  extortions,  and  barbarities,  continued  to 
disgust  his  subjects,  and  the  electors  assembled  at  the 
castle  of  Laenstein,  on  the  Ehine,  deposed  him,  and  ap- 
pointed Henry  of  Brunswick  in  his  stead  (1400).  This 
prince  was  basely  murdered  before  his  coronation  by  Count 
Waldeck,  and  the  electors  chose  Eupert  or  Eobert,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Ehine.  Thereupon  Weneeslaus  retired  to 
his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  over  which,  after  one  or  two  rather 
severe  lessons,  he  ruled  with  greater  moderation.  The  new 
emperor's  first  expedition  was  against  Gbleazzo  Visconti, 
who  wielded  great  power  in  Italy.  The  enterprise  mis- 
carried, and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  security  and  aggrandizement 
of  his  dominions.     Galeazzo  died  of  the  plague  in  1402. 

§  145.  Bohemia  was  involved  in  fresh  disorders  by  the 
preaching  of  John  Huss,  who  had  embraced  the  opinions  of 
Wickliffe,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  The 
publication  of  this  sentence  was  followed  by  troubles  and 
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sedition  (1411).  The  Eoman  church  not  only  suffered  from 
these  innovations,  but  continued  distracted  by  the  violent 
schism  already  mentioned.  On  the  death  of  ITrban  VI.  in 
1389,  it  was  continued  by  the  election  of  Boniface  IX.,  and 
again  renewed  when  Clement  VII.  expired  in  1394,  by  the 
elevation  of  Benedict  XIII.  Boniface  IX.  died  in  1404, 
when  the  Boman  cardinals  named  as  his  successor  Inno- 
cent VII. ;  and  as  Benedict  XIII.  refused  to  resign,  the 
schism  continued.  Innocent  VII.  died  in  14^6,  and 
Gregory  XII.  received  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals. 
Various  councils  were  summoned  by  the  two  parties,  a 
diet  was  called  in  Erankfort,  but  the  schism  could  not  be 
healed.  The  cardinals  called  a  council  at  Pisa ;  but  the 
two  popes  refused  to  appear,  and  were  deposed.  Alex- 
ander V.  being  elected  by  the  cardinals,  was  received  by 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  as  the  true  pope.  By  this  the 
schism  was  increased,  and  three  popes,  instead  of  two, 
contended  for  supremacy  (1409).  Alexander  V.  died  in 
1410;  John  XXIII.  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  the 
three  popes  launched  forth  denunciations  at  each  other. 
The  emperor  died  the  same  year,  when  Sigismund,  brother 
of  Wenceslaus  and  king  of  Hungary,  received  the  suffi*ages 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Sigismund  having  visited 
Italy,  convoked  a  council  at  Constance,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  schism  of  the  Church.  This  council  met  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1414 ;  John  XXIII.  presided,  and  although  he 
at  first,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  fathers  of  the 
council,  resigned  the  pontificate,  yet  he  afterwards  repented 
of  this  step,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
postilion.  The  fathers  deposed  him,  and  decreed  that  a 
council  was  superior  to  the  pope.  Thereupon  John  XXIII. 
yielded,  and  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  tendered  his  resignation 
(1415) ;  but  Benedict  XIII.,  who  was  a  Spaniard,  obstinately 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority*  of  the  council. 

§  146.  The  affair  of  John  Huss  was  next  discussed.  He 
had  made  many  converts,  and  among  them  Jerome  of 
Prague,  a  learned  man,  who  advocated  the  new  doctrines 
with  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  master  and  his  distin- 
guished convert  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  Borne  (1413),  which  they  refused  to  do;  but 
being  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct  by  Sigismund,  con- 
descended to  attend  the  council  of  Constance.  John  Huss 
was  accused  of  heresy  in  thirty-nine  articles,  degraded,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  judge,  who  condemned  him 
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and  his  writings  to  the  flames.  This  noble  martyr  died  with 
great  constancy  (1415).  After  the  execution  of  John  Huss, 
the  council  returned  to  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  Benedict  XIII.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Spain.  Sigismund  volunteered  to  go  and  obtain  his 
renunciation ;  but  Benedict's  obstinacy  proved  invincible. 
During  Sigismund's  absence  in  Spain,  Jerome  of  Prague 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  council.  Having  endea- 
voured to  make  his  escape,  he  had  been  caught,  and  brought 
back  to  Constance  loaded  with  chains.  This  noble  reformer 
at  first  solemnly  abjured  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss, 
but  he  afterwards  revoked  nis  recantation,  and  suffered 
death  at  the  stake  with  heroic  constancy  (1416).  The 
council  proceeded  against  Benedict  XIII.  for  contumacy, 
deposed  him,  and  elected  Martin  V.  (1417).  The  new 
pope  returned  to  Italy,  attended  by  Sigismund  and  a  nume- 
rous train.  The  council  of  Constance  broke  up  after  its  forty- 
fifth  session,  having  put  an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  Church 
(April  22,  1418).  The  Hussites,  under  Ziska,  revolted  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the 
sacrament ;  they  forced  the  town-house  and  murdered  the 
magistrates.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon  Wences- 
laus,  that  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few 
days  (1419).  His  brother  Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded,  and  became  involved  in  a 
terrible  contest  with  the  Hussites,  by  whom  he  was  several 
times  defeated.  Ziska  continued  master  of  Bohemia  till  his 
death  (1424) ;  he  had  ordered  a  drum  to  be  made  of  his 
skin,  which  was  long  the  symbol  of  victory.  A  priest  named 
Procopius,  surnamed  the  Shaven,  succeeded  him,  and 
valiantly  defended  the  cause  of  the  Hussites,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  council-chamber ;  he  played  a  bold  part  at 
the  council  of  Basle,  assembled  in  1431,  and  fell  in  battle 
in  1436.  By  the  treaty  of  Iglau,  concluded  the  same  year, 
the  Hussites  obtained  a  general  amnesty,  the  right  of  using 
the  cup  in  the  communion,  and  a  confirmation  of  many  of 
their  privileges.  Sigismund  enlisted  the  Hussites  in  his 
army,  led  them  against  the  Turks,  who  had  then  entered 
Hungary,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Sigis- 
mund died  in  1437,  having  nominated  as  his  successor,  Albert, 
duke  of  Austria,  his  son-in-law.  The  electors  ratified  his 
choice,  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg  have  ever  since  held  the 
imperial  throne.  Although  Sigismund  possessed  many 
respectable  qualities,  he  was  a  narrow-minded  bigot. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Letteb  44. — ^France,  from  the  Death  of  Charles  T.  to  the  Invasion  of 
that  Kingdom  by  Henry  Y.  of  England.  A.D.  1880—1415.  Vol.  i., 
pages  241—244. 

§  147.  At  this  period  both  Prance  and  England  were 
under  the  goyemment  of  minors ;  and  the  jealousies  between 
the  three  uncles  of  Charles  VI.,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri, 
and  Burgundy,  distracted  the  affairs  of  Erance  more  than 
the  rivaJjy  between  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Gloucester,  the  three  uncles  of  Bichard  II.,  had  disturbed 
those  of  England.  The  duke  of  Anjou  died  in  1384,  and,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  government,  Charles  showed  signs  of 
genius  and  spirit  which  revived  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen. 
This  promising  state  of  affairs  was,  however,  of  short  dura- 
tion, for,  in  1392,  Charles  was  attacked  by  fits  of  melancholy 
madness,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  his 
authority.  History  scarcely  affords  any  parallel  instance  of 
a  court  or  country  more  corrupt,  and  more  miserable,  than 
that  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  and  his  subjects,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  infirmity.  Power  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  dukes  of  Bern  and  Burgundy,  who  excluded  the  duke 
of  Orleans, the  king's  brother,  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  duchess  of  Orleans,  however,  obtained  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  Charles ;  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
caused  it  be  rumoured,  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
bewitched  the  king. 

§  148.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  died  (1404),  when  his  son,  John  the  Eearless, 
endeavoiu*ed  to  monopolize  power  as  his  father  had  done. 
But  the  duke  of  Orleans  resisted ;  and  at  length  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  agreed  to  bury  all  past  quarrels 
in  oblivion,  and  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (1407). 
This  new  friendship  was  pledged  before  the  altar,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  sacrament,  yet  John  of  Burgundy  made  it  the 
cover  of  the  basest  treachery,  and  had  his  rival  assassinated 
in  the  stzeeta  of  Pans*    He  afterwards  avowed  and  j\x&t&^ 
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the  action,  and  was  brought  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
where  John  Petit  pleaded  in  the  duke's  defence, — that  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  a  tyrant,  and  deserved  death.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  combining  with  the  young  duke  of 
Orleans,  took  up  arms  against  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  kingdom  was  once  more  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The 
two  parties  were  called  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs. 
The  latter  name  was  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  young 
duke  of  Orleans  from  his  father-in-law,  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  who  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  league. 
Terrible  scenes  ensued.  The  heads  of  the  university  of 
Paris  about  this  time  began  to  rise  in  importance,  as  they 
were  frequ^tly  consulted  by  both  parties.  John,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  armed  a  chosen  body  of  five  hundred  journey- 
men  butchers  or  skinners,  who  took  the  name  of  Caboehiena 
from  John  Caboche,  their  leader.  The  Armagnacs  made 
interest  with  the  fraternity  of  carpenters,  the  people  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  oth^,  and  the  nite  of  the 
capital  depended  on  the  prevalence  of  either  faction.  When 
this  contention  was  at  the  height,  Henry  Y.  of  England 
prepared  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Pranoe  bj 
ioree  of  arms  (1415). 

liSTTra  45. — ^EogUad  and  France,  from  the  Invasion  of  the  latter 
Kingdom  by  Henry  Y.  to  the  Death  of  Charlei  VL  A.D.  1415— 
1422.     Vol  i.,  iiagee  244—248. 

§  149.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  England,  Henry  Y, 
discarded  his  former  lawless  associates,  and  received,  with 
ro«*ks  of  favour  and  confidence,  his  father's  ministers.  His 
first  care  was  to  banish^  as  much  as  possible,  all  party  dis- 
tinctions. The  Lollards,  or  disciples  of  Wicklifie,  had  be- 
come a  formidable  body,  headed  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham,  a  nobleman  of  great  military  talents.  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eager  to  prosecute,  demanded 
permission  from  the  young  king  to  proceed  against  Lord 
Cobham.  This  was  at  first  refused ;  but  as  Lord  Cobham 
proved  obstinate,  Henry  at  last  consented,  and  the  Lollard 
nobleman  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  but  managed  to 
make  his  escape.  Provoked  by  persecution,  Lord  Cobham 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  many  of  his  followers  were  put  to 
death,  and  he  himself,  after  a  variety  of  distresses,  was  burnt 
as  a  heretic  (1414). 

§  150.  The  Lollards  being  thus  silenced,  Henry  pre- 
pared to  invade  France.     He  accordingly  set  sail  from 
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Southampton,  and  landed  near  Harfleur,  with  six  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand  infantry,  chiefly 
archers  (1415).  Harfleur  was  immediately  invested,  and 
taken  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  six  weeks,  when  the 
garrison  were  put  to  the  sword  (September  26).  The  fatigue 
of  this  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season,  bad  so 
much  wasted  the  English  army,  that  Henry  was  obliged  to 
think  of  returning  to  England.  Haying  dismissed  his  trans- 
ports,  he  could  only  escape  by  land  by  way  of  Calais,  and 
as  a  French  army  intercepted  his  line  of  route,  he  offered 
to  exchange  Harfleur  for  a  safe  passage  to  that  place.  This 
was  refused;  and  when  Henry  set  out,  his  troops  were 
harassed  by  the  enemy,  and  his  supplies  of  provisions  cut 
off.  The  whole  French  army  took  up  a  position  in  the 
plains  of  Azincour,  or  Agincourt,  and  Henry  found  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  advance  without  lighting 
a  battle.  The  enemy  were  four  times  more  numerous  than 
the  English,  and  were  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Henry's  situation  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  and 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers,  and  he  followed  the  prudent 
example  set  by  those  commanders.  He  drew  up  his  army 
on  a  narrow  piece  of  ground,  between  two  woods,  which 
guarded  each  flank,  and  in  that  position  patiently  waited  for 
the  attack.  The  French  rushed  impetuously  to  the  assault, 
fell  into  confusion,  and  were  defeated.  During  the  battle 
some  gentlemen  of  Ficardy  had  seized  upon  the  English 
baggage,  and  this  caused  an  alarm,  which  induced  Henry  to 
give  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners.  As  soon  as  he 
tbund  that  all  was  sa£e,  counter  orders  were  issued  (Oct.  15). 
Seven  princes  of  the  blood  were  slain,  and  Ave  taken 
prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  Frenchmen  were  made  cap- 
tive, and  ten  thousand  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  while 
Henry's  loss  was  barely  a  thousand  men.  Henry  could 
make  but  little  use  of  the  victory,  so  he  agreed  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  returned  to  England  to  raise  fresh 
supplies  of  men  and  money. 

§  151.  In  the  mean  time  France  was  exposed  to  the  furies 
of  civil  war,  and  the  Burgundian  and  Armagnax;  factions 
deluged  the  country  with  blood.  Henry  V.,  having  recruited 
his  forces  and  finances,  landed  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  and  carried  everything  before  him  (1418).  He 
continued  to  negotiate  with  the  rival  factions:  the  two 
parties  treated  with  each  other,  and  all  things  seemed  settled 
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to  their  satisfactioli,  when  the  duke  of  Burgandy  was  slain 
by  the  Dauphin's  party,  during  a  conference  at  Montereau 
(August  18, 1419).  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Henry's  arms,  the  queen  and  the  new  duke  of 
Burgundy  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Troyes ;  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  which  were,  that  Henry  should  marry  the 
princess  Katherine  of  Valois, — that  her  father,  Charles  VI., 
should  enjoy,  during  his  lifetime,  the  title  and  dignity  of 
king  of  France, — that  Henry  V.  of  England  should  be 
declared  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the  French  monarchy^ 
and  be  intrusted  with  the  present  administration  of  the 
government, — the  French  princes  and  people  were  to  swear 
allegiance,  and  all  agreed  to  unite  then*  forces  against 
Charles,  the  pretended  dauphin  (May  24, 1420).  The  treaty 
was  solemnly  ratified,  Henry  married  Katherine,  and  France 
was  tranquillized.  A  son  was  bom  soon  after,  but  Henry  V. 
fell  ill  with  a  fistula,  and,  through  the  want  of  skill  of  the 
surgeons,  died  at  Vincennes  (August  31, 1422),  leaving  the 
regency  of  France  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  that  of  Eng- 
land to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  care  of  his  son 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Henry  V.  possessed  many  eminent 
virtues,  and  his  abilities  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field.  Charles  VI.  of  France  died  soon 
after  Henry  (October  22),  and  the  Dauphin  was  crowned 
at  Poitiers,  as  Charles  VII.,  Eheims,  the  usual  place  for 
the  coronation,  being  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Katherine 
of  Valois,  Henry's  widow,  married  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  princes  of  that 
country  (1426).  She  bore  him  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  created  earl  of  Eichmond,  the  second  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor,  raised  to  distinction  by 
this  alliance,  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 

Letteb  46. — ^The  affairs  of  France  and  England,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  VII.  to  the  Expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Continent. 
A.D.  1422—1453.     Vol.  i.,  pages  249—253. 

§  152.  Charles  VII.,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  French 
throne,  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly  aad  benign  dis- 
position, of  easy  and  familiar  manners,  and  of  a  just  and 
sound,  though  not  vigorous  understanding.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford administered  the  regency  for  the  youthful  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  with  valour,  prudence,  and  generosity.  Sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Charles  VII.,  he  took 
care  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  by  fresh  alliances 
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with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany ;  and  by  releasing 
James  I.  of  Scotland  from  captivity,  and  marrying  him  to 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  hoped  by  these  means 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Scotch  on  his  side  (1423). 
The  duke  of  Bedford  did  not,  in  these  negotiations,  neglect 
the  operations  of  war.  Having  reduced  almost  every  fortress 
on  this  side  of  the  Loire,  he  defeated  the  combined  French 
and  Scotch  armies  at  Vemeuil  (Aug.  27,  1424).  The  city  of 
Orleans  was  so  situate  between  the  provinces  commanded 
by  the  king  of  England  and  those  possessed  by  Charles  YII., 
that  it  opened  an  easy  entrance  to  either,  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  gain  this  point  of 
vantage.  After  the  battle  of  Herrings  (Feb.  12,  1429), 
Charles  felt  inclined  to  abandon  the  place,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  remonstrances  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou, 
and  his  mistress,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel.  A  new  deliverer, 
also  a  female,  now  appeared. 

§  153.  In  the  village  of  Domremi,  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine,  lived  a  country  girl  named  Joan  of  Arc ;  she  was 
beautiful,  and  united  good  sense  and  humility  with  religious 
enthusiasm ;  she  declared  that  she  had  received  a  mission 
from  Heaven  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  France,  and  to 
expel  the  invaders.  No  sooner  was  she  brought  before  the 
king  at  Chinon,  than  she  offered  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Rheims,  to  be  crowned  and 
anointed;  Charles  accepted  her  aid.  She  was  armed  cap-a-pie^ 
placed  on  horseback,  and  shown  to  the  people.  The  English 
at  first  affected  to  speak  with  derision  of  the  maid  and 
her  mission,  but  their  minds  were  nevertheless  powerfully 
impressed  with  superstitious  awe.  Joan  entered  Orleans, 
displayed  her  consecrated  banner,  and  actually  obliged 
them  to  raise  the  siege  (May  8,  1429).  Having  defeated 
the  English  in  several  encounters,  she  induced  Charles  to 
set  out  for  Rheims,  and  though  the  road  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  all  opposition  proved  fruitless ;  the  English 
retired  from  the  place,  and  Charles  was  crowned  and 
anointed  as  Joan  had  promised  (July  17).  The  name  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  now  upon  every  tongue,  for  she  had  not 
only  promised,  but  had  actually  performed  wonders. 

§  154.  The  duke  of  Bedford  in  this  crisis  acted  with  great 
energy.  He  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
brought  the  young  king  oi  England  over  to  Paris,  and  had 
him  crowned  and  anointed  there  (Dec.  17,  1429).  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  declared,  after  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
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that  her  mission  was  accomplished,  and  demanded  permis- 
sion to  retire.  This  was  however  refused,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  Compiegne,  then  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, assisted  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally  (May  24,  1430),  and  the  duke 
of  Bedford  ordered  her  to  be  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
for  sorcerv,  impiety,  idolatry,  and  other  eyil  practices.  She 
was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  the  flames,  and  died  hero- 
ically at  the  stake  in  Eouen,  Jan.  14,  1431.  The  English 
power  in  France  immediately  declined.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy deserted  the  English  interest  (1432),  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  French  king  (1436) ;  the  duke  of  Bedford 
died  soon  after  (Dec.  14),  and  the  violent  disputes  which 
prevailed  in  the  court  of  England,  between  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  paralyzed  the  efforts  of 
the  nation.  The  intrigues  of  the  latter  met  with  a  tem- 
porary success,  and  by  his  influence  Henry  was  contracted 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Eegnier,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem.  She  was  the  most  accom- 
plished princess  of  that  age,  and  seemed  to  possess  those 
qualities  calculated  to  enable  her  to  exert  a  salutary  ascend- 
ency over  Henry :  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1445. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  his  power- 
ful rival,  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  his  duchess,  daughter  of 
Bichard,  Lord  Cobham,  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft, and  it  was  pretended  that  she  exercised  her  arts  in  a 
dangerous  manner  upon  the  young  king.  She  was  con- 
demned to  do  public  penance,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  people  sympathized  with  her  in  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  her  husband  was  then  treacherously  murdered 
(1447).  Charles  VII.  effected  a  great  reformation  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  France.  The  English  were  expelled  from 
all  their  possessions  on  the  continent,  except  Calais,  and, 
although  no  peace  or  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  the  war  was  in  a  manner  at  an  end  (1453). 


Letter  47. — ^The  German  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  from  the 
Death  of  Sigismund  to  the  Accession  of  Maximilian.  A.D.  1437 — 
1493.     Vol.  i.,  pages  254—257. 

§155.  Albert  II.,  the  successor  of  Sigismund,  died  suddenly 
of  dysentery,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks,  in  Bulgaria  (1439)  ;  whereupon  his  cousin,  Frederic 
of  Austria,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  made  emperor,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  settled  on 
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Albert's  infant  son,  Ladislaus.  Frederic  endeavoured  to 
heal  a  fresh  schism  that  had  broken  out  in  the  Church,  by 
the  election  of  two  popes,  Eugenius  tV.  and  Felix  V.  (1440). 
The  council  of  Basle  was  then  sitting,*  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  universal,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  finding;  Eugenius  lY.  unwilling  to  submit  to  its 
authority,  deposed  him  and  appointed  Felix  Y.  in  his  stead. 
These  rivals  carried  on  the  contest  for  some  time,  and  on 
the  death  of  Eugenius  lY.  in  1447,  the  council  of  Basle 
named  Nicholas  Y.  as  his  successor.  Felix  Y.  resigned  in 
1449,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.  peace  was 
restored  to  Italy. 

§  156.  Frederic  next  visited  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  married  to  the  king  of  Fortugars 
sister,  Eleanora.  They  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
Nicholas  Y.  (1452).  The  Hungarians  and  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  give  up  young  Ladis- 
laus, who  was  crowned  at  Buda  and  at  Frague  (1453). 
The  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  Constantinople, 
and  thus  annihilated  the  Boman  empire  of  the  East  (1453), 
alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  and  several  diets 
were  called  for  the  puq)08e  of  organizing  defence.  John 
Huniades,  a  famous  Hungarian  general,  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  from  the  G-erman  princes,  and  com- 
pelled the  Turks,  under  Mahomet  II.,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Belgrade  (1456).  The  death  of  Ladislaus  in  1457  gave 
rise  to  a  dispute  for  the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
Ghorge  von  Podiebrad  was  chosen  king  of  the  former,  and 
Matthias  of  the  latter  country  (1558) ;  but  the  emperor 
contested  these  nominations,  and  a  long  civil  war  ensued. 
Frederic  lY.  died  in  1493,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  No  emperor  had  reigned  longer,  and  none  less 
gloriously. 

Litter  48. — ^England  during  the  Contest  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  until  the  Accession  of  the  Tudor  Line.  A.D.  1450^- 
1485.    "Vol.  i.,  pages  267—269. 

§  157.  Henry  YI.  of  England  traced  his  descent  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  a  new 
competitor  for  the  crown  appeared  in  Bichard,  duke  of  York, 
a  descendant  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  that 

*  This  celebrated  council  not  only  condemned  many  Boman  Catholic 
practices,  but  absolutely  deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  another  in  h5s 
place. 
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monarch.  Bichard  had  therefore  the  best  daim,  and  he  was 
very  popular.  The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  monopolized 
the  government,  and  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  both  were  known  to  haye  been  concerned,  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  the  nation.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  was 
impeached  in  parliament,  and  the  king,  in  order  to  save  him, 
banished  him  for  five  years.  His  enemies,  fearing  his  recall, 
had  him  seized  near  Dover,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  on 
the  side  of  a  long-boat  (1450).  The  duke  of  Somerset,  his 
successor  in  authority,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  as  the 
king,  about  this  time,  fell  into  a  distemper,  the  duke  of  York 
was  made  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Parliament 
named  him  protector  (1454).  Henry  soon  after  recovered, 
annulled  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  released 
Somerset  from  the  Tower.  War  broke  out  between  these 
formidable  rivals,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  St.  Alban's 
(May  22,  1455),  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated, 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  !N'orthumberland 
slain.  The  king  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of  York 
again  assumed  the  protectorship.  The  Yorkists  took  the 
white  rose  as  their  party  emblem,  and  the  Lancastrians  the 
red ;  and  although  these  parties  were  apparently  reconciled, 
and  went  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  (1458),  the 
truce  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Yorkists  gained 
another  victory  at  Blore  Heath  (Sept.  23, 1459)  ;  but  the 
desertion  of  Sir  A.  Trollop  from  their  army,  near  Ludlow, 
for  a  time  prostrated  their  hopes. 

§  158.  The  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  he  was 
summoned  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  governor  of  Calais,  who 
had  landed  in  Kent,  and  collected  a  large  army.  This  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  time ;  and  from  his 
singular  influence  and  importance,  he  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  King-maker,  The  Lancastrians  met  with  a 
sanguinary  defeat  at  Northampton  (July  10,  1460),  where 
Henry  was  again  made  prisoner  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  capital.  A  parliament  met  forthwith  at  Westminster, 
and  after  much  deliberation  between  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  duke  of  York  was  named  heir  to  the  throne.  Henry 
was  to  retain  the  title  of  king  during  his  life,  but  the 
government  was  to  be  administered  byEichard.  The  latter 
aid  not  long  enjoy  this  settlement ;  for  Queen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  returned  with  a  formidable  army.  The 
duke  met  the  queen  near  Wakefield,  was  defeated  and  slain 
(December  24,  1460),  and  several  of  his  Supporters  were 
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taken  prisoners  and  beheaded.  Margaret  advanced  towards 
London,  encountered  Warwick,  and  fought  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's  (Feb.  17,  1461),  in  which  she  was 
again  victorious.  Warwick  fled  to  London,  and  the  king 
was  released  from  captivitv.  In  the  mean  time  Edward,  the 
young  duke  of  York,  had  vanquished  the  Lancastrians  at 
Mortimer's  Cross  (Feb.  2,  1461),  near  Ludlow;  he  managed 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Warwick  at  London,  and  the  queen 
fled  once  more  to  the  north.  Edward  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  being  declared  kin?, 
under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  Margaret,  who  was  not  idle 
in  the  north,  had  in  a  short  time  raised  an  army  of  60,000 
men.  Warwick  hastened  to  meet  her  with  40,000,  and 
gained  the  bloody  battle  of  Towton  (March  29,  1461), 
whereupon  the  kiug  and  queen  took  refuge  in  Scotland. 

§  159.  Scotland  was  at  this  period  in  a  sadly  distracted 
condition.  On  the  murder  of  James  1.  in  1437,  his  son 
James  XL,  then  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  This 
prince  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  at  the  siege 
of  Sioxburgh  Castle  (Aug.  3, 1460),  and  his  son  James  lU. 
being  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  a  contest  ensued  for  the 
regency.  Margaret  induced  the  Scottish  council  to  assist 
her,  then  went  to  France  and  obtained  troops.  Her  motley 
army  was  defeated  at  Hedgeley  Moor  (April  24,  1463), 
and  again  at  Hexham  (May  15).  Margaret  with  difficulty 
escaped  with  her  son  to  Flanders,  whence  she  retired  to 
France,  while  Henry,  after  remaining  concealed  some  time 
in  Lancashire,  was  eventually  taken  prisoner  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower  (1464).  The  young  king,  rid  of  his  enemies, 
plunged  freely  into  pleasures  and  amusements,  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  repose  and  the  stability  of  his  throne.  Having 
resolved  to  marry,  he  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  Bona  of  Savoy, 
sister  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  induced  the  earl  of  War- 
wick to  go  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  the  match.  While  this 
was  in  progress,  Edward  conceived  a  passion  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey  of  Q-roby,  whose  husband,  Sir  John  Grey 
(Lord  Ferrers),  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's; 
and  finding  the  charming  widow  impregnable  to  all  assaults, 
married  her  privately,  at  her  father's  seat  in  Northampton- 
shire. Warwick,  highly  incensed  at  this  treatment,  intrigued 
first  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  king  Edward's  brother,  then 
with  Margaret,  the  exiled  queen,  and  taking  advantage  of 
popular  discontent,  had  Edward  deposed,  and  Henry  VI. 
once  more  placed  upon  the  throne  (1470).    Warwick  fell 
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into  disfavour.  Edward,  who  bad  fled  to  Holland,  landed 
at  Bavenspur  (March  25),  entered  London  (April  11) , 
committed  Henry  VI.  to  the  Tower,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  fickle  duke  of  Clarence,  won  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Bamet  (April  14,  1471),  in  which  Warwick  found  a 
soldier's  grave.  Many  of  the  Lancastrian  leaders  were 
slain,  and  a  great  slaughter  attended  the  pursuit.  Queen 
Margaret,  and  her  son  Prince  Edward,  then  eighteen  years 
old,  landed  at  Weymouth  on  this  disastrous  day ;  and  having 
raised  an  army  in  the  west,  were  totally  routed  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  at  Tewkesbury  (May  4, 1471).  The  queen  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  had  just  been  killed  by 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  her  son  Edward  was  inhumanly 
murdered  after  the  defeat  at  Tewkesbury.  The  hopes  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  being  thus  extinguished,  Edward  IV. 
once  more  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  amusement, 
from  which  he  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  call  of  ambition. 
§  IGO.  Edward  had  formed  the  design  of  endeavouring  to 
regain  those  provinces  in  Erance  lost  by  his  predecessors. 
In  1475  he  landed  at  Calais,  and  although  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  failed  to  give  the  support  which  he  had  promised, 
Louis  XI.  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  French  king  stipulated  to  pay  Edward  imme- 
diately 75,000  crowns,  and  50,000  crowns  a  year  during 
their  joint  lives.  Louis  XL  very  nobly  insisted  upon  the 
release  of  Margaret,  who  returned  to  France,  where  she  died 
in  1482.  While  making  preparations  for  another  French 
war,  Edward  was  seized  with  a  violent  distemper,  which 
carried  him  off  (1483).  Edward  displayed  more  vigour  than 
prudence,  and  was  consequently  less  fitted  to  prevent  ills  by 
wise  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them  after  they  became 
apparent.  Edward  IV.  left  two  sons,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
now  Edward  V.,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Eichard,  duke 
of  York,  in  his  ninth.  Their  uncle  Eichard,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  in  1478  had  plotted  the  death  of  his  own  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  had  assisted  in  the  murder  of 
Prince  Edward,  after  the  defeat  at  Tewkesbury,  made  him- 
self protector.  This  wicked  tyrant  speedily  caused  all 
persons  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement  to  be 
removed.  Earl  Rivers  and  Lord  Hastings  amongst  the  rest, 
and  committed  others  whom  he  dreaded  to  the  Tower. 
Even  Jane  Shore,  a  mistress  of  the  late  monarch,  was  con- 
demned to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city,  to  do  penance  in 
a  white  sheet  at  St.  Paul's,  for  adultery,  and  atterwarda 
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perislied  from  destitution.  Bichard  openly  aspired  to  tbe 
crown,  declared  that  his  two  nephews,  as  well  as  Edward  lY. 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  were  illegitimate,  and  that  he 
alone  was  the  true  offspring  of  the  duke  of  York.  By 
threats  and  promises,  he  induced  certain  favourites  and  a 
portion  of  the  rabble  to  demand  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
and  he  at  once  acted  as  sovereign,  under  the  title  of 
Bichard  III. 

§  161.  In  1473,  Eichard  had  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  Henry 
the  Sixth's  unfortunate  son.  She  died,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  foul  play,  in  1485,  whereupon  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  dispensation  to  marry  his  niece,  Elizabeth  of 
York.  But  his  career  of  guilt  approached  its  termination. 
The  murder  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower  by  Sir  Bobert 
Brackenbury  (1483)  excited  the  indignation  of  certain 
noblemen.  Moreover,  a  new  claimant  for  the  throne 
appeared,  in  Henry,  earl  of  Bichmond,  grandson  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  Kathenne  of  France,  widow  of  Henry  V.  This 
prince  sought  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  a  match  with 
Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  hand  the 
usurper  Bichard  also  coveted.  The  earl  of  Bichmond  had 
landed  in  England  in  1483 ;  but  being  disconcerted  by  the 
failure  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  conspiracy,  and  the 
death  of  that  nobleman,  retired  for  awhile  into  Brittany. 
Having  received  numerous  invitations,  he  again  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1485,  and  on  the 
22nd  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  which 
Bichard  III.  was  slain.  Although  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 
he  was  brave,  and  he  died  as  a  brave  man  should  do, 
sword  in  hand.  The  battle  was  decisive,  the  king  being 
slain,  and  his  army  routed  and  dispersed.  The  victor  was 
proclaimed  king,  as  Henry  YII. ;  and  thus  ended  the  race 
of  the  Plantagenets,  members  of  which  had  for  more  than 
three  centuries  filled  the  throne  of  England. 


Letteb  49. — ^France,  from  tbe  EzpulHion  of  tbe  Englisb  by  Charles 
VII.  to  the  InvHsioD  of  Italy  by  Charles  YIII.  a.d.  1453—1494. 
VoL  i.,  pages  269—274. 

§  162.  Charles  VII.  no  sooner  found  himself  in  quiet 
possession  of  France,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  than 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cares  of  government.  He 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  by  promoting  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and  good 
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order  of  bis  kingdom  by  wise  regulations.  A  r^ular  um^^ 
was  establisbed,  and  a  tax  levied  for  its  support.  By  tbe 
pragmatic  sanction  promulgated  at  Bocanges  in  1438,  tbe 
liberties  of  tbe  Gallican  churcb,  as  defined  by  tbe  council  of 
Basle,  were  secured,  tbe  superiority  of  general  councils  over 
popes  was  recognized,  and  other  rigbts  were  established. 
The  last  days  of  this  prince  were  embittered  by  the  revolt 
of  bis  son,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death  from  apprehension  of  poison.  He  died  in  1461,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  treacherous  son  Louis  XI.  His 
rapacity  caused  the  nobles  to  rebel ;  they  formed  tbe  League 
of  the  Public  Good,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mont- 
Ihery  (July  16,  1466).  The  treaty  of  Conflans  was  tbe 
result,  by  the  conditions  of  which  Louis  XI.  never  intended 
to  abide.  Louis  convoked  the  States- G-eneral  at  Tours  in 
1468,  and  induced  them  to  annul  the  treaty;  he  then 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles  the  Bold,  of 
Burgundy,  who  took  the  king  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in 
the  castle  of  Peronne.  Again  Louis  pretended  to  submit, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Peronne, and  thus  obtained  his  liberation. 
§  163.  The  subsequent  portion  of  this  monarch's  reign 
was  one  continued  scene  of  executions,  wars,  and  negotia- 
tions. His  brother  Charles  was  taken  off  by  poison,  and 
several  *  other  noblemen  were  put  to  death;  the  children 
of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  infants,  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold  on  which  their  father  was  executed,  and 
his  blood  allowed  to  fall  upon  their  heads  (1478).  The 
powerful  duke  of  Burgundy  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ifancy  (Jan.  5,  1477),  whereupon  Louis  seized  part  of  his 
dominions,  hoping  to  obtain  the  whole  of  them  by  marrying 
the  dauphin,  Charles,  to  the  duke's  only  daughter.  The 
lady  preferred  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor 
Prederick  III.,  to  a  child  in  his  seventh  year.  Hence  arose 
new  wars,  and  France  and  Austria  long  struggled  in  the 
Low  Countries  for  supremacy.  Louis  concluded  a  truce,  but 
he  managed  to  retain  Burgundy.  Anjou,  Maine,  Provence, 
and  Bar,  were  soon  after  left  to  him  by  Charles,  count  of 
Maine,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  who  died 
without  issue  (1480).  Louis  enlarged  his  kingdom,  and 
expired,  afber  suffering  great  torments,  in  1483.  His  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  history.  He  obtained 
the  end  which  he  proposed  by  his  policy,  but  at  the  expense 
of  his  peace  and  reputation.  His  life  was  a  jumble  of 
crimes  and  contradictions.     He  was  the   firat   monarch 
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who,  in  France,  assumed  the  title  of  Majesty  and  Most 
Christian, 

§  164.  Charles  VIII.  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  when 
he  succeeded,  and  a  contest  ensued  for  the  regency.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  soon  after  the  defeat  at  St. 
Aubin  (July  28,  1488),  still  further  complicated  matters,  as 
Brittany  was  the  only  great  fief  which  remained  disunited 
from  the  crown  of  France.  Charles  VIII.  had  been  affi- 
-anced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian.  That  prince 
lost  his  wife  about  this  time,  and  the  Bretons  applied  to 
him  for  aid,  offering  him  the  hand  of  the  late  duke*s  only 
daughter  and  heiress,  Anne,  which  was  accepted  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  proxy.  Both  marriages  were, 
however,  dissolved  by  the  French  king  and  his  ministers, 
and  Charles  married  the  duchess  himself,  and  thus  united 
Brittany  to  France  (1491).  Maximilian  was  highly  in- 
censed ;  for  he  not  only  lost  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  espoused,  but  had  his  daughter  Margaret  sent  back 
to  him,  after  she  had  been  for  seven  years  treated  as  queen 
of  France.  A  league  was  formed  between  Maximilian, 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  the  king  of  Spain  (1491). 
Henry  landed  with  a  fine  army  at  Calais,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1492,  but  Charles  purchased  peace  by  making 
eoncessions,  and  the  formidable  alliance  was  dissolved.  He 
determined  to  vindicate  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  having  made  peace  with  his  neighbours,  set  out  for 
Italy  (1494). 

lilTTKB  50.— The  Progress  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Greek 
Empire.    A.D.  1261—1453.    Vol.  i.,  pages  274—279. 

§  165.  The  Gf^reeks  recovered  their  empire  from  the 
IFrench  in  1261,  but  it  was  in  a  mangled  and  impoverished 
•condition.  In  the  mean  time  the  Turks,  whose  force  had 
been  broken  by  the  Mogul  Tartars,  strengthened  themselves 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  overran  Thrace.  Othman,  from  whom 
the  present  sultans  are  descended,  and  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  erected  a  government  in  Bithynia. 
His  successors  continued  to  advance,  and  in  1361  Amurath 
^took  Adrianople.  It  was  this  sultan  who  first  organized  the 
Janisaries,  In  order  to  create  a  body  of  devoted  troops  to 
rBerve  as  a  body-guard,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  seize  annu- 
ally, as  imperial  property,  the  third  part  of  the  young  males 
taken  in  war.  After  being  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
jreligion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe    discipline,  and 
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trained  to  warlike  exercises,  these  youths  were  formed  into 
regular  bands,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Janisaries,  or 
new  soldiers.  Fayoured  by  their  soyereign,  they  soon  became 
the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and 
their  yalour  brought  yictory  to  their  standards.  The  Greek 
empire  was  almost  reduced  to  the  boundaries  of  Constan- 
tinople, when  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  came  forward  to  the  defence.  They 
besieged  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube,  where  they  were  attacked 
by  Bajazet,  and  routed  with  great  daughter  (Sept.  28, 1396). 
Constantinople  was  threatened,  but  the  emperor,  Manuel  11., 
purchased  peace  by  paying  tribute,  and  another  storm 
naying  arisen,  the  Turks  were  summoned  away  by  a  new 
danger. 

§  166.  The  dominions  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  under  Genghis 
Khan  and  his  immediate  successors,  extended  from  the 
Volga  to  the  riyer  Ganges,  in  India,  and  the  frontier  of 
China.  Timour  the  Tartar,  commonly  called  Tamerlane 
(bom  1336),  subdued  almost  as  great  an  extent  of  territory 
as  his  yictorious  predecessor,  and  eyen  gaye  a  blow  to  the 
empire  of  the  Turks.  He  had  conquered  Persia,  India,  and 
Syria,  when  the  Greek  emperor  and  some  Mahometan 
princes  invited  him  into  Asia  Minor,  as  the  only  potentate 
able  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Bajazet  (1402). 
Tamerlane  sent  ambassadors  to  Bajazet,  marched  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  terrible  battle  of  Angora  was  fought  near 
Ancyra  (July  28,  1402),  in  which  the  sultan  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Tamer- 
lane became  master  of  Frusa,  the  seat  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Having  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  pillaged  the 
principal  cities,  the  Tartar  conqueror  retired.  Delivered 
from  the  Tartar  foes,  the  Turks  renewed  the  attack  upon 
Constantinople  (1423).  John  VI.  endeavoured  to  unite 
the  Greek  and  Eoroan  churches ;  and  though  an  ostensible 
union  was  signed,  July  6, 1439,  it  did  not  lead  to  a  real 
accommodation. 

§  167.  The  Turks  were  diverted  from  Constantinople  by 
their  wars  in  Hungary,  and  having  been  defeated,  concluded 
a  solemn  truce  of  ten  years,  to  which  the  sultan  swore  upon 
the  Koran,  and  the  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary  upon  the 
Gospels  (1444).  The  Turks  retired  into  Asia,  and  the  pope's 
legate  incited  Ladislaus  to  violate  the  truce.  The  pope 
released  him  from  his  oath,  declaring  that  ''no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,"  one  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines  of 
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the  church  of  Some.  The  Turks  prepared  to  repel  the 
invasion^  overcame  the  Christian  army  at  Varna  (Nov.  10, 
1444),  when  both  the  erring  king  and  the  treacherous 
legate  were  slain.  Amurath  once  more  resigned  the  rod  of 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  resume,  owing  to  th^  defection 
of  one  Scanderberg,  an  Albanian  prince.  He  did  not  com- 
plete this  conquest,  but  dying  in  1451,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mahomet  II.  Though  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  mounted  the  Ottoman  throne,  he  had  conceived  the 
design  of  making  Constantinople  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
And  nothing  could  divert  him  from  that  purpose.  So  vigor- 
ously did  he  press  the  siege,  that,  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  city  was  taken  (1453).  Constantine  XIY., 
the  last  Christian  emperor,  perished  in  the  final  struggle. 
Mahomet  II.  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  threatened  Venice,  and  even  Borne  itself. 
All  Europe  trembled  at  his  motions,  and  well  it  might ;  for 
[Europe,  unless  united,  must  have  submitted  to  his  sword. 
Death  surprised  the  conqueror  in  his  fifty-first  year  (1481). 
His  descendants  still  possess  the  finest  country  in  our 
quarter  of  the  globe. 


51. — Spain,  from  the  Death  of  Peter  the  Ornel  to  the  Conquest 
of  GranadA  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  a.d.  1369 — 1492.  Vol.  i., 
pages  280—283. 

§  168.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  Spain  was 
long  agitated  by  civil  wars  and  dissensions,  and  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  occurred  until  the  accession  of  his  sister 
Isabella,  and  her  husband  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  to  the 
throne  of  Castile,  in  1474.  They  were  persons  of  great 
prudence,  and,  as  sovereigns,  highly  worthy  of  imitation ; 
yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  merited  all  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  them  by  Spanish  historians.  They  neither 
loved  nor  hated  each  other ;  were  seldom  seen  in  company 
together ;  had  each  a  separate  council,  and  frequently  dis- 
played jealousies  in  their  administration.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  of  Arragon,  and,  after 
their  example,  those  of  Castile,  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  called  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  Its  objects 
were  the  suppression  of  outrages,  the  punishment  of 
offenders,  and  the  establishment  of  order.  This  institution 
Perdinand  and  Isabella  supported,  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  nobility.  But  they  also  allowed  the  introduction  into 
their  dominions  of  the  terrible  court  of  the  Inquisition 
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(1480) ;  and  in  a  few  years  thousands  of  their  subjects  felt 
its  fury. 

§  169.  The  death  of  Ferdinand's  father,  John  II.,  in 
1479,  led  to  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  Of  all 
their  possessions  in  Spain,  the  Mahometans  only  retained 
Granada.  Ferdinand  made  several  efforts  to  subdue  this 
Moorish  kingdom,  and  early  in  1492  captured  Granada,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  after 
a  duration  of  nearly  eight  hundred  years.  A  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  who  engrossed  the  wealth  and  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  followed.  In  1492,  after  vain  attempts  in  Eng- 
land, and  seven  years  spent  in  fruitless  applications  at  home, 
Christopher  Columbus  had  obtained  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  means  of  going  upon  his  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. In  1496,  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  was  married  to  Philip,  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  marriage  paved  the  way  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Spanish  dominion  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Lettxb  52. — England  daring  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VII. 
A.D.  1485—1609.    Vol.  i.,  pages  28a— 291. 

§  170.  Hbnet  VII.,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  having  had  his  title  confirmed  by  the  Parliament, 
Terj  wiselj  united  the  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  bj 
marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
iEdward  IV.  (1486).  Still  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
IJancastrians,  and  the  injustice  with  which  he  treated  the 
Yorkists  led  to  sereral  conspiracies.  The  insurrection  of 
Lord  Level  and  the  Staffords  was  put  down  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford  in  1486.  One  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  son, 
personated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  kept  a  close  prisoner 
by  Henry.  The  attempt  was  made  in  Ireland,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dublin  with  one  consent  tendered  their  aUegiance 
to  Simnel,  as  the  true  Plantagenet,  and  all  Ireland  foUowed 
the  example  set  by  the  capital.  Henry  VII.  was  a  good  deal 
alarmed,  and  held  frequent  consultations  with  his  ministers 
and  counsellors  relative  to  the  measures  most  proper  for 
the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  means  of  discovering  the 
origin  of  the  imposture.  The  queen-dowager  had  some 
share  in  it,  and  was  confined  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey 
for  life,  while  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  taken  from  the 
Tower,  led  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace  at  St.  Paul's.  Several  noblemen 
joined  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Bur- 
g^dy,  despatched  troops  to  support  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender. These  accessions  of  strength  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  to  invade  England ;  but  they  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke,  near  Newark  (June  6, 1487),  where 
many  of  their  chiefs  fell,  and  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  employed  as  a  turnspit  in  the  king's  kitchen. 

§  171.  Henry  having  thus  restored  tranquillity  to  his 
kingdom  and  security  to  his  government,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  James  III.  of  Scotland,  and  offered  to  mediate 
in  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Brittany,  the  last  inde* 
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pendent  fief  of  the  Frencli  monarcliy.  The  Bretons  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  Henry  then  prepared  to  interfere.  In 
1492  he  landed  at  Calais  with  a  splendid  army.  He  soon  after 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  Staples,  hy  which  the  French  monarch 
agreed  to  pay  Henry  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
crowns,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns. 
A  new  danger  had  in  the  mean  time  arisen.  The  old  duchess 
of  Burgundy  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  to  the  effect 
that  her  nephew,  Bichard  duke  of  York,  had  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  when  his  elder  brother  Edward  V.  was  murdered. 
She  fixed  upon  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  an  obscure 
Fleming,  to  personate  that  prince,  and  from  his  resemblance 
to  Edward  lY.,  he  was  well  calculated  to  pass  off  as  his  son. 
Perkin  landed  in  Cork,  played  his  part  well,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  He  then  went  to  France,  and  thence, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Etaples,  to  Flanders. 
Henry  Yll.  combated  this  formidable  conspiracy  by  all  the 
meaiJ  in  his  power ;  and  having  discovered  some  members 
of  the  nobility  in  correspondence  with  the  pretender,  had 
them  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Warbeck  attempted  to 
land  in  Kent,  but  failed  (1494)  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  where  his  reception  was  by  no  means  cordial,  and 
he  took  refuge  with  James  lY.  of  Scotland.  He  was  well 
received,  and  contracted  a  marriage  with  Katherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley  (1495).  James  of  Scotland 
furnished  him  with  an  army,  and  they  invaded  England ; 
but  were  compelled  to  retire.  Warbeck  at  last  appeared  in 
Cornwall,  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out ;  and  here 
was  induced  to  surrender  on  a  promise  of  pardon  (1498). 
Having  plotted  vdth  the  earl  of  W  arwick  to  escape  from 
the  Tower,  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  the  16th  of 
JN^ovember,  and  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  the  Plantagenets 
was  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  (1499). 

§  172.  Henry,  after  long  negotiations,  concluded  a 
marriage  between  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Katherine, 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  (1501). 
The  prince  died  soon  after,  and  Henry  YII.  compelled  his 
second  son  Henry  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  widow. 
Another  alliance  was  also  celebrated  in  the  same  year, 
between  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  James  lY. 
of  Scotland.  The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad  was  now  in  every  respect  fortunate.  Avarice 
was  his  ruling  vice,  and  with  ministers  who  seconded  his 
rapacity,  his  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  amass  money. 
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Philip,  duke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna  bis  wife,  being  cast  upon 
tbe  English  coast,  on  their  way  to  assume  the  government  of 
Castile,  were  entertained  by  the  king  (1506).  He  concluded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  them  highly  beneficial  to  England, 
and  stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Flanders.  His  rapacity  increased  with  age ; 
but  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  death,  he  ordered,  in  a  general 
clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  all  those 
whom  he  had  injured.  He  fell  a  victim  to  consumption,  and 
died  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Bichmond,  in  1509.  His  reign 
was  on  the  whole  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and 
honourable  abroad.  Henry  was  a  pnnce  of  great  talents, 
both  civil  and  military ;  he  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars, 
maintained  order  in  the  state,  repressed  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  barons,  and  indirectly  increased  the  conse- 
quence  of  the  commons,  by  enabling  the  nobility  to  break 
their  ancient  entails. 


JjBTKEB  58. — A  general  View  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
Invasion  of  Italy  W  Charles  YIII.  to  the  League  of  Cambray. 
A.D.  1494—1608.     Vol.  i.,.  pages  291—297. 

§  173.  It  will  in  future  be  often  impracticable  to  give  a 
separate  history  of  all  the  principal  European  states,  by 
reason  of  the  new  system  of  policy  which  was  adopted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  an  union  of  interests  became  necessary, 
in  order  to  form  a  balance  of  power.  The  system  took  its 
rise  from  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
was  perfected  by  the  Italian  wars,  which  commenced  with 
the  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.,  in  support  of  his  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  (1494).  Although  his  army  did  not 
exceed  32,000  men,  he  overran  all  Italy,  entered  the  chief 
cities,  and  surprised  Pope  Alexander  YI.  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  base  prelate  submitted,  and  seconded  all 
the  French  king's  projects.  He  put  to  death  Zizim,  brother 
to  Bajazet  II.,  who  had  been  some  time  in  his  power,  and 
then  crowned  Charles  YIII.  emperor  of  the  East  (1495). 
Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Naples,  fled  at  the  French  monarch's 
approach,  and  took  refuge  in  a  cloister.  Charles  entered 
Naples  in  triumph;  but  while  celebrating  his  success, 
several  Italian  princes  and  states,  among  which  were  the 
pope,  the  Yenetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  supported  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  Ferdinard  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
entered  into  a  league  against  him.    These  confederates 
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assembled  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  though  Charles  could 
only  muster  about  10,000,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Taro 
(July  6,  14*95).  This  opened  to  him  a  safe  retreat  to 
Prance,  although  he  lost  aU  his  conquests  in  Italy  almost  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  gained  them.  A  Spanish  army  reeon* 
quered  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  II.,  brother  to  Alphonso  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Charles  YIII.  died  soon  afber 
his  return  to  France,  while  planning  another  expedition 
(1498),  and  was  succeded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  grandson 
of  Charles  YI.,  as  Louis  Xll.,  commonly  called  the  Miiher 
of  his  People, 

§  174.  Louis  XII.  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  France^  and  he  immediately  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  duke  of  Milan. 
The  latter  he  claimed  in  right  of  one  of  his  grandmothers, 
daughter  of  John  G-aleazzo  Yisconti,  first  duke  of  that 
territory,  who  had  stipulated,  in  the  marriage  contract  of 
his  daughter  Yalentina,  that,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in 
the  family  of  Yisconti,  the  duchy  should  descend  to  the 
posterity  of  Yalentina  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Yisconti  family  became  extinct  in  1447,  but  the  house  of 
Orleans  had  been  prevented  from  making  good  their  claim, 
and  the  descendants  of  Francis  Sforza,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
filled  the  ducal  throne.  At  the  time  of  Louis  the  Twelfth's 
accession  to  the  French  monarchy,  Alexander  YI.  was 
engaged  in  two  great  designs;  one  being  the  recovery  of 
territories  which  he  declared  belonged  to  the  papal  see,  and 
the  other  the  exaltation  of  his  son  Csdsar  Borgia.  He  was 
accordingly  flattered  when  Louis  XII.  applied  to  him  for  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  immedi- 
ately granted  it,  and  sent  his  son  Caesar  Borgia  with  it  into 
France,  with  power  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  the  Italian 
claims  (1498).  Louis  XII.  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
queen  dowager,  and  prepared  to  vindicate  his  rights  in  Italy. 

§  175.  Having  settled  home  affairs,  Louis  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  while 
his  allies,  the  Yenetians,  occupied  the  territory  of  Cremona 
(1499).  France  and  Spain  then  entered  into  an  alliance  to 
conquer  Naples,  disputed  about  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
the  French  were  expelled,  and  Q-onsalvo  de  Cordova,  the 
G-reat  Captain,  secured  the  entire  possession  of  the  kingdom 
for  Spain.  Alexander  YI.  was  still  pursuing  his  nefarious 
schemes,  when  suddenly  overtaken  by  death  in  1503.  He 
left  behind  him  a  more  detestable  memory  in  Europe  than 
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Tftero  or  Caligula  had  done  in  the  Boman  empire.  GsBsar 
Borgia  lost  aU  the  fruits  of  the  crimes  committed  by  parent 
and  son,  while  the  Church  profited  by  them.  He  was  slain  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  possessions  in  1504.  Louis  XII. 
made  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Kaples,  and  at  length  engi^ed,  by  the  treaty  of  Blois 
(1505),  to  pay  Maximilian  a  large  sum  for  the  investiture 
of  that  duchy,  and  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  of  Austria,  with  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  and  all  his  Italian  dominions  as  her  dowry,  in 
case  he  died  without  male  heirs.  The  States-General  of 
France  refused  to  ratify  this  latter  article,  and  the  Princess 
Anne  was  affianced  to  the  count  of  Angoul^me,  presump* 
tive  heir  to  the  throne  (1506).  The  balance  of  power  was 
soon  after  happily  arranged  among  the  principal  European 
states,  when  general  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the 
schemes  of  an  ambitious  pontiff  (1508). 

LiKmB  54. — Europe,  from  the  League  of  Cambray  to  the  Death  of 
Louis  XII.    A.D.  1508—1516.    Vol.  i.,  pages  297—303. 

§  176.  Julius  II.,  who  established  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  popes,  had  formed  the  project  of  driving  all  foreigners 
out  of  Italy,  but  wished  in  the  first  place  to  humble  Venice. 
This  republic  took  its  rise  during  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians, in  the  fifth  century.  The  small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  by  fishing,  and  afterwards  became  rich  and 
powerful  by  commerce.  The  civil  constitution  of  Venice, 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  suffered  no  considerable  alteration 
for  several  centuries,  but  had  one  striking  defect ;  it  wanted 
some  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  did  not 
offer  proper  encouragement  to  the  common  people.  The 
military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  wholly  of  mercenaries, 
being  generally  commanded  by  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Venice 
was  entirely  supported  by  her  extensive  commerce,  from 
which  she  derived  such  immense  supplies,  that  she  became 
a  terror  to  Italy.  Julius  II.  formed  the  League  of  Cambray, 
so  called  from  the  city  in  which  it  was  signed,  against  this 
proud  republic  (1508).  The  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII., 
Julius  II.,  and  other  rulers  of  less  importance,  joined  the 
confederacy ;  but  when  Venice  was  on  the  point  of  being 
subdued,  the  pope  withdrew  from  the  league,  formed 
another  called  the  Holy  League,  against  the  French,  and 
attacked  them.    Led  by  Oaston  de  Foix,  the  latter  gained 
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several  brilliant  victories,  in  the  last  of  which — the  battle  of 
Bavenna  (April  11, 1512) — ^this  hero  lost  his  life.  With  this 
sad  event,  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed,  and  the  French 
were  soon  after  expelled  from  Italy. 

§  177.  Julius  II.  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  X.,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  pontiffs.  An 
English  expedition  had  been  sent  in  1512  against  the 
French,  but  it  returned  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing worthy  of  record,  and  in  1513  Henry  VIII.  was 
induced  to  invade  France  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  The 
battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  called  because  the  French  made  more 
use  of  their  spurs  than  their  military  weapons,  was  fought 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1513.  After  laving  siege  to  Tour* 
nay,  Henry  returned  to  England.  Dunng  his  absence,  the 
Scotch  invaded  Ea&;land,  unaer  James  lY.,  but  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  (Sept.  9, 1613),  with  great 
slaughter.  The  Scotch  army  amounted  to  50,000  men, 
while  the  earl  of  Surrey  could  muster  only  26,000  to 
oppose  this  force.  The  Scotch  monarch  and  many  of  his 
nooility  were  slain,  and  on  his  return,  Henry  generously 
made  peace.  Soon  after  Louis  XII.  renounced  the  council  of 
Pisa  or  Milan,  then  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  was  reconciled 
to  the  pope  (1514).  In  the  same  year  Louis  lost  his  wife, 
made  peace  with  England,  and  married  Mary,  Henry  the 
Eighth's  sister.  Tranquillity  was  once  more  restored  to 
Europe,  which  Louis  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy.  He  died 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1515,  in  his  fifty,  fourth  year.  Louis 
was  universally  beloved  by  the  people.  He  began  his  reign 
by  abolishing  many  taxes,  and  succeeded  in  diminishing  the 
public  burdens  above  one  half. 


Lktteb  55. — General  View  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  AccesBion  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  inoluding  ^^ 
Bise  of  the  Eeformation  in  Germany.  A.D.  1515 — 1519.  Vol*  i.> 
pages  SOS — 808. 

§  178.  Francis    I.    succeeded    to    the    throne    of     ^"^^ 
&ther-in-law,  and  immediately  resolved  to  recover  ]St^®>^' 
B^ving  renewed  the  treaty  concluded  by  hia  predec-^— s^sss' 
with  England,  he  crossed  the  Alpa,  s^^  ^^"^  victono— ^^^^ 
the  battle  of  Marignano  (Sept.  13  and.  "^^^  "VSIS),  whic— ^    v  . 
followed  bv  the  surrender  of  Milan   ^^^^^^  *\xW\«^^^^^^ 
tiie  whole  duchy.    Maximilian  S£om     te^«^^^^^^?^  ^^^T^^*^ 
•  pension,  and  Francis,  having      ^nter^^^ '^^^^  ^^^^^     ,c\« 
tto  Swiss  and  the  pope,  retume(*- to  TT^^^^^'*  ^^^^^ 
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councils  or  popes,  for  the  truth  of  his  arguments.  The 
people  joined  in  the  movement,  and  Luther  went  from  the 
exposure  of  one  error  to  another,  and  assailed  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Somish  church.  Leo  had  summoned  the 
daring  monk  to  Home ;  but  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of 
Saxony,  exerted  his  influence,  and  the  cause  was  appointed  to 
be  tried  in  Germany,  by  Cardinal  Cajetan.  Luther  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  repaired  to  the  Diet 
ot  Augsburg.  Cajetan  demanded  his  recantation,  Luther 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  after  appealing  to 
a  general  council,  retired  secretly  into  Saxony  (1518). 
Maximilian  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1519,  and  his 
death,  as  it  left  vacant  the  first  station  among  Christian 
princes,  gave  rise  to  a  competition  and  awakened  a  jealousy, 
that  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation.  During  his  reign 
Germany  was  divided  into  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  pro- 
vincial and  particular  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal.*^  The  Imperial 
Chamber  was  also  instituted.  It  was  composed  of  judges 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Diet, 
and  invested  with  authority  for  the  final  decision  of  all 
differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
(1495).  The  Aulic  Council  too,  which  took  cognizance  of 
all  feudal  cases,  and  such  as  belonged  to  the  emperor's 
immediate  jurisdiction,  received  under  this  prince  a  new 
form  and  development  (1501).  By  these  regulations  order 
was  given  to  that  confused  government,  and  some  degree  of 
vigour  restored  to  the  imperial  authority.* 

*■  With  reference  to  these  circles,  which  were  formed  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  Hallam  says  (Middle  Ages, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  y.  p.  97),  **  In  1501,  an  institution,  originally  planned  under 
Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert  II.,  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Electorates  and  the  Austrian  dominions, 
was  divided  into  six  circles ;  each  of  which  had  its  council  of  state,  its 
director,  whose  province  it  was  to  convoke  them,  and  its  military  force 
to  compel  obedience.  In  1512  four  more  circles  were  added,  compre- 
hending those  states  which  had  been  excluded  in  the  first  division. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  police  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  against  refractory 
states  of  the  empire.'' 

^  Most  of  these  changes  were  made  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  held  by 
Maximilian  in  1495. 
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liETTEB  56. — ^ProgTe88  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  with  a  retrospect 
view  of  the  reyival  of  letters.  a.d.  1300 — 1550.  Vol.  i.^  pages  308 
—316. 

§  181.  Mankind  are  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  than  they  begin  to  aspire  after  its  elegan- 
cies. Such  was  the  case  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Italian  cities  which  had  early 
acquired  liberty  and  obtained  municipal  charters,  carried  on 
a  flourishing  trade  with  India  through  the  ports  of  the  Eed 
Sea.  They  introduced  into  their  own  country  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  and  carried  them  on  with  great  ingenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  taking  impressions  from  engravings 
on  plates  of  copper,  the  manufacture  of  crystal  glass  for 
mirrors,  of  paper  made  of  linen  rags,  and  of  earthenware  in 
imitation  of  porcelain.  Flanders  had  long  been  as  famous* 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths  as  Italy 
was  for  that  of  silk.  Nearly  all  the  wool  from  England  was 
carried  there,  and  Flanders  became  the  greatest  emporium 
in  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
painting  and  architecture  revived  in  Italy,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  make  rapid  progress.  Tapestry  had  long  been 
manufactured  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Flemings  in 
their  turn  became  painters  and  architects  before  the  rest  of 
Europe  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  arts. 

§  182.  The  first  permanent  step  towards  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe,  .was  the  establishment  of  schools  under 
lay  preceptors.  The  monkish  system  was  thus  overthrown,' 
and  the  sceptre  of  knowledge  wrested  from  the  hand  of 
superstition.  Several  enlightened  persons  among  the  laity^ 
who  had  studied  under  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  undertook  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  those 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  human  soul  during 
this  period  seemed  to  have  roused  itself,  as  from  a  lethargy. 
Learning  continued  to  advance  in  spite  of  every  obstruction, 
and  the  invention  of  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
of  printing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  made  know« 
ledge  so  general,  that  Italy  soon  began  to  contrast  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  with  that  of  the  second  Caesar.  The  female 
character  was  raised,  and  the  extended  influence  of  woman 
proved  highly  beneficial..    It  not  only  softened  the  mannera 
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of  all  classes,  but  bad  a  most  blessed  effect  upon  tbe  customs 
and  usages  of  warfare.  Erom  tbese  new  manners  arose  a 
new  species  of  composition ; — tbe  romance,  or  modern 
heroic  table.^  It  took  its  rise  in  tbe  tbirteentb  century, 
among  tbe  troubadours  or  minstrels  of  Provence,^  wbo  em- 
ployed ft  modifioition  of  tbe  Proven9al  dialect.  Tbe  wanders 
of  the  crusades,  and  tbe  pomp  and  luxuriance  oi  Asiatic 
eities,  became  tbe  tbemes  oi  tbeir  compositions,^  which 
abounded  with  tbe  exaggerations  of  Asiatic  imagery  and 
tbe  extravagancies  of  Asiatic  fiction.  The  romance  was  the 
favourite  mode  of  composition ;  and,  as  every  kingdom  bad 
its  valorous  kuigbts,  every  kingdom  soon  baa  its  romances ; 
and  every  romance  was  nearly  tbe  same.  This  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  tbe  allegorical  tale ;  in  which  the  virtues  and 
vices,  appetites  and  passions,  took  tbe  place  of  human 
beings,  and  were  maoe  subservient  to  the  design  of  tbe 
poet.  This  shadowy  production  was  followed  by  the  Italian 
epic ;  the  characters  of  which,  as  in  tbe  heroic  poem  of  the 
Greeks,  consist  of  a  medley  of  mortal,  immortal,  and  alle« 
gorical  personages.  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  are  supposed 
to  have  carried  it  to  perfection.  Dante,  the  father  of  Italian 
poetry,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  succeeded  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  wboi 
perfected  the  Italian  language. 

§  183.  The  English  court  was,  in  that  age,  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  polished. 
Edward  III.  and  bis  son,  the  Black  Prince,  were  the  patrons 
and  mirrors  of  chivalry.     Tbe  stately  castle  of  "Windsor, 

^  Russell  has  adopted  the  views  advocated  by  Warton,  in  his  History 
of  English  Poetry.  That  romantic  fiction  did  not  originate  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  was  not  produced  by  tbe  crusades,  are  matters  thai 
has  been  clearly  established  by  Richard  Price  in  his  edition  of  Warton's, 
in  many  respects,  valuable  work.  The  following  note  by  Wright  will 
perhaps  bring  the  matter  most  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  young 
student.  **  There  is  nothing,  periiaps,  more  ridiculous  than  the  seek- 
ing of  the  origin  of  romance  amongst  any  one  people,  or  of  supposing 
that  any  one  people  took  its  romance  from  another.  It  is  obvious  that 
at  a  certain  period  amongst  the  literature  of  every  people,  we  may  find 
romances  that  are  taken  fi*om  those  of  other  peoples,  although  there  are 
few  nations  which  do  not  possess  a  body  of  popular  romance  belonging 
to  themselves.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  large  mass  of  the  stories 
which  in  the  thirteenth  century  made  their  appearance  in  Jabliaux,  had 
existed  at  a  much  earlier  period  among  the  Teutonic  tribes." — ^Warton, 
edit.  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

^  The  French  lan.srunge  was  divided  into  two  different  dialects,  called 
the  Langtte  d'Oil  and  the  Lamgue  HOCy  or  the  French  and  Pruven9al. 
^on  after  the  decline  of  the  latter  tho.  troubadours  arose. 
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built  in  this  illustrious  reign,  saw  the  round  table  of  King 
Arthur,  and  the  order  of  the  Garter  restored.  Tilts,  tour- 
naments, and  pageants,  were  constantly  exhibited,  and  with 
a  magnificence  before  nnknown.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  was  the  brightest  ornament  of 
£idward*B  court.  Owing  to  William  the  Conqueror's 
attempt  to  extirpate  the  English,  tongue,  Chaucer  had  to 
create,  or  at  least  to  form,  a  new  dialect.  The  civil  wars 
retarded  the  advance  of  English  literature  and  refinement, 
aod  Chaucer  had  no  worthy  sucoessor  till  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
€)hant9  Moyimx^  Ballades,  Mondeaux,  and  Fastorales,  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  Provencal  poetry,  in  France ;  but 
^oissart,  who  cultivated  this  J^ew  Poetry  with  success, 
cannot  be  considered  equal  to  the  old  troubadours.  Genius, 
in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  advance  with  rapid  strides 
in  Italy.  Dramatic  talent  began  to  disclose  itself,  and 
theatrical  representation  was  revived  ;  music  also  was  cul- 
tivated. Italy  had  at  last  her  historians ;  the  names  of 
Michiavel  and  Guicciardini  shed  lustre  on  the  literature  of 
the  period. 

LiCTTEB  57.  —  The  Progress  of  Navigation,  particularly  among  the 
Portuguese.  A  short  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Portugal.  The 
Discoveries  and  SSettlemeats  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Discovery 
of  America  by  the  Spaniards ;  the  Settlement  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  together  with  some  Hefleotionfl 
on  the  Moral  and  PoliUoal  consequences  of  these  great  events.  a.D. 
1100—1533.    Vc^  i.,  pages  317—329. 

§  184.  The  navigation  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  much  improved  since  the  age 
of  Charlemagne,  was  ehiefiy  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic  seas,  and  was  still  little  more  than  what  is  now 
ealled  ooaetm&,  !Flanders  was  the  great  theatre  of  com* 
merce.  Thituer  the  Italian  states  conveyed,  from  the  port« 
of  Egypt,  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East;  and 
thither  the  Hanseatic  merchants  carried,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  the  naval  stores  and  other  rude  merchandise  of 
the  North.  To  this  common  mart  all  European  nations 
resorted.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  having  wrested 
from  the  Moors  the  northern  provinces  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  bestowed  them,  together  with  his 
natural    daughter,    upon    Henry   of   Burgundy,    a  noble 
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volunteer,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  wars.  Henry  onl/ 
took  the  title  of  count,  but  in  1139  his  son  Alphonso 
assumed  ithe  regal  dignity.  The  kings  of  Portugal  were 
involved  in  continual  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  in  1383  the 
male  succession  failed.  After  an  interregnum  of  eighteen 
months,  the  States  conferred  the  crown  upon  John,  sur- 
named  the  Bastard.  He  was  the  third  European  prince 
who  formed  a  respectable  navy,  which  he  employed  with 
equal  success  in  annoying  his  enemies  and  in  protecting  his 
subjects.  His  son,  Henry  III.,  devoted  his  attention  to 
astronomy  and  navigation,  working  out  many  beneficial 
results.  Under  his  direction,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands  were  discovered. 

§  185.  John  II.  made  Lisbon  a  free  port,  and  the  Portu- 
guese prosecuted  their  discoveries  with  ardour  and  success. 
Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  extreme  point  of  Africa,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Stormy  Cape;  but  the  king, 
perceiving  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  changed  it  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1486).  Emanuel  I.  pursued  the 
same  objects  as  his  predecessors,  and  in  1496  sent  out  a 
fleet  of  four  ships,  under  Vasco  de  Gama.  That  celebrated 
navigator  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached 
Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in 
1498 ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  dis- 
coveries were  received,  that  thirteen  ships  left  the  Tagus 
for  India,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Cabral  (1500). 
This  navigator  discovered  Brazil,  took  possession  of  it,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Calicut,  where,  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  Arabs,  he  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives.  The  command  in  India  was  afterwards  given  to 
Alphonso  Albuquerque,  who  destroyed  Calicut,  seized  upon 
Goa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India  (1511).  This  ambitious  navigator  attacked  Malacca, 
pushed  along  the  coast  Coromandel,  while  his  successors 
penetrated  into  China  and  Japan. 

§  186.  The  Spaniards  had  in  the  mean  time  discovered  a 
new  continent  towards  the  west.^  Christopher  Columbus,  a 
Genoese  navigator,  who  resided  at  Lisbon,  and  who  had  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  this  new  continent.  The  Genoese  treated 
him  as  a  visionary,  and,  in  1484,  the  court  of  Portugal  refused 
to  adopt  his  plans.    After  a  similar  failure  in  England,  and 

*  Recent  writers  have  shown  that  the  Scandinavians  in  early  times 
(poached  at  the  oontinent  of  the  New  World. 
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several  rejections  from  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  that  monarch  at 
last  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  and  gave  Columbus  the 
command.  He  boldly  launched  into  the  ocean;  his  crew 
mutinied;  but  he  persevered,  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
reached  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he  named  St.  Sal- 
vador (1492).  Having  discovered  several  small  islands,  he 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  afterwards  at  Hispaniola, 
where  he  built  a  fort,  and  planted  a  little  colony.  The 
natives  were  an  easy,  harmless,  indolent  race,  who  regarded 
the  Spaniards  as  divinities.  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in 
1493,  and  his  discoveries  produced  such  a  sensation,  that  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  sail  was  fitted  out  in  a  few  months.  During 
his  absence,  his  small  colony  had  behaved  so  ill,  that  the 
natives  rebelled  and  massacred  the  Spaniards.  Columbus 
established  a  new  colony ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  dissensions, 
committed  the  government  of  the  island  to  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, and  returned  to  Spain,  with  some  samples  of  gold- 
dust,  ore,  pearls,  and  other  precious  productions,  after  having 
a  second  time  attempted,  but  in  vam,  to  discover  a  western 
continent  (1496).  He  set  out  on  his  third  voyage  with  a 
^rnall  fleet,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1498,  landed  on  the 
continent  of  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco. 

§  187.  In  1499,  the  merchants  of  Seville  despatched  a 
fleet  of  four  ships,  under  the  joint  command  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  and  Americus  Yespucius.  They  followed  in  the  track 
of  Columbus,  touched  on  the  great  western  continent,  to 
which  Americus  gave  his  own  name.  In  the  mean  time  a 
new  governor  had  been  sent  out  to  Hispaniola,  and  Columbus 
and  his  brother  were  carried  home  in  chains.  They  were, 
however,  set  at  liberty,  and  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1502.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
isliind  of  Jamaica,  his  followers  mutinied,  and,  after  suflering 
great  privations,  he  reached  Spain  in  1504.  Queen  Isabella 
was  dead,  and  all  his  hopes  of  future  favour  vanished.  He 
retired  to  Yalladolid,  where  he  died  neglected  and  in  want, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1506. 

§  188.  After  the  death  of  Columbus,  the  maxims  ot  Spain, 
like  those  of  Portugal,  became  altogether  barbarous.  Be- 
ligion,  avarice,  and  violence  were  imited.  The  leader  who 
pursued  these  with  least  violence  to  humanity,  and  most  ad- 
vantage to  his  country,  was  Hernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico.  Before  that  empire  was  discovered,  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Eico,  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition.    Bumours  of  the  opulence  and 
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grandeur  of  the  emperor  Montezuma  and  his  capital,  induced 
Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  to  send  Cort^  to  make  the 
jconquest.  With  a  small  force  the  Spanish  general  effected 
this  object.  He  landed  on  the  coast  in  1519,  and  managed 
to  form  an  alliance  with  some  princes  and  states,  enemies  of 
the  Mexicans.  Mexico  was  soon  taken,  and  the  emperor, 
Montezuma,  arrested.  Cortes  was  called  awaj  to  check  the 
advance  of  a  general  sent  to  replace  him,  when  the  Mexicans 
revolted.  Their  emperor,  Montezuma,  was  killed  during  the 
insurrection,  and  Cortes  was  finallj  compelled  to  abandon 
the  citj  (1520).  The  Mexicans  harassed  his  retreat,  but 
were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter ;  and,  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans,  Cort^  once  more  besieged 
Mexico.  It  surrendered,  *and  the  whole  empire  submitted 
to  the  Spaniards  (1521).  Tjjie  city  of  Mexico  ia  represented 
AS  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  human  grandeur. 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  sumptuous  palaces,  its  magnificent 
edifices,  are  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  hy  the  Spanish 
historians;  but  their  splendid  descriptions  are  somewhat 
overdrawn.* 

§  189.  Peru  had  long  been  governed  by  a  race  of  em* 
perors,  under  the  name  of  Incas,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  sun.  In  1529,  Francisco  Fizarro,  with 
about  two  hundred  men,  invaded  that  empire,  then  famous 
for  its  wealth,  and  succeeded,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  ki 
aubjecting  it  to  his  sway  (1533).  The  conquest  of  Mexieo 
Itnd  Feru  put  the  Spaniards  at  once  in  the  possession  of  more 
specie  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  yet  Spain  tfom 
that  era  has  continued  to  decline,  in  population,  industiy| 
^d  vigour.  Portugal  has  experienced  a  similar  fate,  and 
neither  of  these  states  have  benefited  by  their  dtscoveries. 
The  advantages  to  Europe  of  these  new  acquisitions  ha?» 
Wt  been  so  great  as  many  have  imagined,  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  have  been  counterbalanced  by  great  evils.  The  exten- 
sion of  commerce  has  increased  the  wants  of  the  civilieed 
world,  and  whetted  the  avarice  of  man.  The  colonies  estab^ 
lished  by  the  difierent  European  communities  are,  indeed,  a 
great  benefit  to  the  human  race,  and  open  out  wonderful 
advantages  to  the  industry  of  a  surplus  population. 

'  In  Prescott's  works  the  student  will  find  full  particuUra  respecting 
the  early  state  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

XiXTTEK  58. — A  General  View  of  the  Affeiirs  of  Europe,  from  the 
Election  of  Charies  V.,  king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  the  Peaoe  of  Cambray,  including  the  ProgresB  of  the  !R^ormation« 
^D.  1^19—1529.    Vol.  L,  pages  830—342. 

§  190.  Ok  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  were  the  principal  competitors  for 
the  empire.  The  electors  offered  the  crown  to  Frederic  the 
"Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  hut  that  prince  declined  the  honour, 
and  recommended  Charles,  who  was  in  consequence  elected, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  V.  (1519) .  Francis,  incensed,  made 
advances  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  flattered  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  prime  minister,  and  so* far  succeeded  in  his 
designs,  as  to  mduce  Henry  to  consent  to  hold  an  interview 
irith  him  near  Calais.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  landed 
at  Dover,  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries, 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  Henry,  won  Wolsey  by 
the  promise  of  his  vote,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  for  the  papal 
chair,  and  completely  detached  the  king  and  his  minister 
£rom  the  interests  of  France  (1620).  The  two  monarchs 
liad  an  interview  at  G-uisnes,  near  Calais,  at  which  such 
magnificence  and  profuse  expense  were  displayed,  that  it 
was  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Henry  wrestled 
with  Francis,  and  being  thrown,  desired  to  renew  the  strug- 
gle, but  was  prevented.  On  leaving  this  scene  of  dissipa- 
tion, Henry  visited  the  emperor  Charles,  at  Gravelines, 
where  their  former  favourable  impressions  were  much 
strengthened.  Charles  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  and  about  the  same  time  Soliman  the 
Magnificent  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne. 

§  191.  Charles's  first  act  was  to  assemble  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the  princes  of 
the  empire  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  relierion  of 
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their  ancestors.  After  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Luther  had 
freelj  propagated  his  opinions,  and  published  treatises  against 
the  Homish  errors.  In  1520,  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  which  Luther  burned  publicly,  at 
Wittenberg,  together  with  the  canon  law,  on  the  10th  of 
December.  At  Zurich,  Zuinglius  denounced  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
pope's  supremacy  was  denied  in  the  greater  part  of  Switzer- 
lan  (1519).  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Eeformation  when 
Charles  V.  arrived  in  Germany ;  and  although  no  secular 
prince  had  yet  embraced  the  new  opinions,  and  no  changes 
had  been  effected,  a  deep  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  reverence  for  the  existing 
institutions  and  doctrines  much  shaken.  Luther  repaired 
to  "Worms,  where  crowds  assembled  round  him,  while  his 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of 
the  highest  rank.  While  expressing  regret  at  any  harsh* 
ness  into  which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  in  the  heat  of 
controversy,  Luther  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  standard 
than  that  of  Scripture  (April  16,  1521).  Although  Luther 
was  permitted  to  depart,  a  severe  edict  was  issued  in  the 
emperor's  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  diet,  forbidding 
any  prince  to  harbour  him.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  his  faithful 

Eatron,  secretly  protected  him,  and  Luther  retired  to  Wart- 
urg,  and  commenced  the  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 
§  192.  Prancis  I.  availed  himself  of  a  rebellion  that  had 
broken  out  in  Spain  to  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of 
K^avarre ;  and  although  his  levies  were  at  first  successful,  they 
were  afterwards  routed  and  expelled.  Hostilities  between 
the  rival  monarchs  soon  spread  to  another  quarter.  The 
duke  of  Bouillon  invaded  Luxemburg,  and  was  repulsed  by 
Charles,  who  was  himself  afterwards  repelled  and  worsted 
before  Mezieres,  by  the  famous  Chevalier  Bayard.  This 
warrior,  who  united  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general  to 
the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes 
of  chivalry,  was  known  as  the  Knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  Henry  VIII.  attempted  to  mediate,  and 
an  unsuccessful  congress  was  held  at  Calais,  followed  by  a 
league  against  France,  between  Henrv,  Charles,  and  the 
Pope.  The  Milanese  rose  against  their  French  governor, 
Lautrec,  and  drove  the  French  out  of  a  large  part  of  their 
Italian  possessions.  This  so  delighted  Leo  X.,  that  exces- 
sive joy  brought  on  a  fever^  which  occasioned  his  death 
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(December  1, 1521),  and  Adrian  YI.  was  raised  to  the  papal 
ehair.  Francis  I.  made  another  effort  to  regain  what  he  had 
lost  in  Italy ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
at  Bicocca  (April  22,  1522).  G-enoa  was  captured  by 
Prospero  Colonna  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  the  citadel  of 
Cremona  was  the  only  fortress  that  remained  in  the  bauds 
of  the  French.  Charles  V.  visited  England,  soothed  "Wolsey 
for  his  disappointment  with  respect  to  the  pontificate,  and 
induced  Henr^  to  send  an  army  into  France,  under  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  which  returned  after  a  fruitless  campaign. 

§  193.  In  1521,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  availing  himself 
of  these  divisions  among  the  Christian  princes,  entered 
Hungary,  and  made  himself  master  of  Belgrade.  He  then 
attacked  Bhodes,  which  at  last  surrendered  (December  20, 
1522)  ;  whereupon  the  Knights  of  St.  John  took  refuge  in 
the  island  of  Malta.  Adrian  YI.  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  alliance  formed  by  Charles  Y.  against  Francis  I.  That 
monarch  at  once  prepared  to  march  into  Italy,  and  was  only 
induced  to  alter  his  plans,  on  the  discovery  of  a  formidable 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Charles,  duke  of  Buurbon, 
high  constable  of  France.  The  conspirator  was  suffered  to 
escape,  and  Francis  relinquished  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying his  army.  A  force  he  had  sent  against  Milan,  was 
outmancBuvred  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  marquis  of 
Pescara,  and  when  compelled  to  retreat,  was  pursued  and 
defeated  at  Biagrassa  (1524).  In  this  action  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  killed.  The  emperor  and  his  allies  were  less 
successful  in  their  operations  on  the  frontier  of  France, 
being  baffled  in  all  directions,  and  Francis  again  resolved 
upon  leading  an  army  into  Italy.  He  passed  Mount  Cenis, 
entered  Milan,  and  laid  siege  to  Favia.  Every  art  known  to 
the  engineers  of  that  age,  and  everything  which  could  be 
effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  attempted  in  vain 
by  the  French  monarch  against  this-  important  place. 
Confident  of  success,  he  had  detached  a  considerable  part 
of  his  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the 
main  body  was  wasted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and  the 
rigour  of  the  season.  In  this  state  it  was  attacked  by  the 
imperial  generals  Bourbon,  Lannoy,  and  Pescara,  and  after 
a  terrible  conflict  defeated  (February  25, 1525).  Francis  I. 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a  Frenchman 
was  left  in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  Francis 
irrote  to  his  mother  Louisa,  "  All  is  lost^  save  honour." 
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§  194.  Henry  VIII.,  sensible  of  the  neoeBsitj  of  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  determined  upon 
assiating  the  regent,  Louisa,  at  this  crisis ;  while  Wolsej, 
again  disappointed  of  the  papal  chair  (Olement  YII.  had 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.  in  1523),  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  Charles  V. 
A  defensive  alliance  was  made  between  Fnuice  and  England, 
whicli  induced  Charles,  who  had  carried  his  prisoner  into 
Spain,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him  at  Madrid  (January 
l7,  1526).  Francis  was  released,  but  consented  to  renounce 
all  his  rights  in  Italy,  to  relinquish  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  to  cede  Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  to 
marry  his  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  to  pardon 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  king's  two  eldest  sons 
were  given  up  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  stipu- 
lated conditions.  Directly  Francis  reached  his  kingdom,  he 
summoned  the  States  of  Burgundy,  who  protested  against 
the  article  relating  to  that  province,  and  he  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  pope  absolved  him  from  his 
oath,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  Clement  YII., 
the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Milanese, 
entered  into  an  alliance,  which  they  called  the  Holy  League, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the  French 
king's  sons,  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  to 
re*establish  Sforza  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  (1626). 

§  195.  Italy  again  became  the  battle-field,  and  the  impe- 
rialists, under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  oveiran 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Rome;  their  leader 
was  slain,  but  the  city  was  taken  and  pillaged  (1527). 
Charles  V.  concealed  his  joy  at  this  extraordinary  event, 
and  pretended  to  sympathize  with  the  pope.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  entei^  into  a  closer  alliance,  the  one 
furnishing  men  and  the  other  supplies,  for  an  expedition 
into  Italy,  by  which  the  pope  was  delivered.  The  revolt  of 
Andrew  Doria,  a  Ghenoese  admiral  in  the  service  of  France, 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  induced  Francis  to 
treat  (1528).  Charles  V.,  disturbed  by  the  victories  of 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  and  the  progress  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  was  also  inclined  to  come  to  terms.  Two  ladies  were 
permitted  to  restore  peace  to  Europe.  Margaret  of  Austria, 
Charles's  aunt,and  Louisa, Francis's  mother,  met  at  Cambrar 
and  settled  the  terms  of  pacification  between  the  French 
king  and  the  emperor  (August  5, 1629).    Francis  agreed  to 
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pay  two  millionB  of  crowns,  as  the  ransom  of  his  two  sons  ; 
to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  forego 
lU  kis  Italian  claims;  and  Charles  ceased  to  demand  the 
Testitution  of  Burgundy.  In  1530  Charles  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  at  Bologna,  whereupon  he  prepared  to  revisit 
Germany ;  and  his  presence  there  was  greatly  needed. 


JjRTSB  50. — General  View  of  the  Affiura  of  Europe,  and  of  the  Pro- 
greas  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Peace  of 
Cambray  to  that  of  Crespi.  aj).  1529 — 15ii.  YdL  i.,  pages  ZiZ 
—855. 

§  196.  The  ahsence  of  the  emperor,  and  his  wars,  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  Eeformation  in  Germany.  •  Most  of  the 
princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's  opinions,  entirely 
suppressed  the  ritea  of  the  Eomish  church,  and  many  of  the 
free  cities  imitated  their  conduct.  The  Diet  of  Spires 
resolved  that  all  the  states  of  Germany  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  religion  (1526).  Luther  had  published  his  trans* 
lation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1525  married  Katherine  de  Borftr 
Charles  no  sooner  perceived  some  prospect  of  an  accommo- 
datioii.  with  Clement  YII.,  than  he  summoned  another  diet 
at  Spires^  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  was  issued,  con- 
firming the  edict  against  Luther  published  at  Worms,  and 
prohibiting  any  further  innovations  in  religion,  but  particu- 
larly the  abolition  of  the  mass,  before  the  meeting  of  a 
feneral  council  (1529).  Against  this  decree,  the  elector  of 
azony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Lunenberg,  and 
the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the  deputies  of  fourteen 
imperial  or  free  cities,  entered  a  solemn  protest  (April  19). 
On  that  account  they  were  called  Pbotestants,  a  name 
since  given  to  all  opponents  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Some.  Such  was  the  state  of  religious  matters  in  G-ermany 
on  the  return  of  Charles.  He  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  at  which  the  Protestants  presented  their  system 
of  opinions,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  known  as  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  (June  25,  1630).  The  popish 
divines  and  the  reformers  disputed,  and  a  decree  was 
published  condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by 
the  Protestants,  and  withholding  toleration.  The  Pro- 
testant princes  then  united  in  the  league  of  Schmalkalden, 
being  supported  by  France  and  England  (1531).  Dread  of 
the  Turks  induced  Charles  to  yield,  and  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Nuremberg,  and  solemnly  ratified  in  the  Diet  of 
Batisbon,  he  granted  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience. 
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until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  in  return  for  their 
aid  against  the  Turks  (1532). 

§  197.  Charles  set  off  immediatelj  with  an  army  of 
90,000  infantry  and  30,000  cavalry  to  meet  the  Turks,  who 
retired  at  his  approach.  During  his  absence  great  disorders 
prevailed  in  Germany,  occasioned  by  the  Anabaptists,  a  new 
sect,  who  opposed  infant  baptism.  They  also  contended 
that  all  distinctions  of  birth  or  rank  ought  to  be  abolished, 
that  a  community  of  goods  should  be  established,  and  that 
every  one  might  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  peasants  readily  embraced  these  opinions,  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  devastated  the  country,  and  revived  the 
horrors  of  the  Jacquerie,  At  first  they  were  easily  dispersed, 
and  MuDcer,  their  prophet,  perished  on  a  scaffold  at  Mul- 
hausen  in  1525.  Their  opinions  were  secretly  propagated, 
and  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  John  Bocold, 
a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  fixed  their  residence 
at  Munster,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  (1534).  The 
bishop  of  Munster  besieged  the  fanatics,  and  Matthias 
having  been  slain,  John  of  Leyden  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  But  the  warlike  bishop  of  Munster  prevailed,  the 
city  was  taken,  and  John  of  Leyden  put  to  death  with 
lingering  tortures  (1536). 

§  198.  In  the  mean  time  Charles  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  piratical  states  of  Africa,  where  Barbarossa,  a 
famous  corsair,  had  established  himself,  committing  piracies 
and  ravages,  and  carrying  off  Christians  as  slaves.  The 
outlaw  was  defeated,  and  his  stronghold  in  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  called  Goletta,  captured,  Tunis  taken  and  sacked, 
and  twenty  thousand  Christian  slaves  freed  from  bondage 
(1535).  Francis  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  absence, 
to  revive  his  claims  on  Italy,  but  the  death  of  Clement  VII. 
put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations  (1534).  By  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  Paris,  Prancis  had  offended  the 
Protestant  princes,  so  that  after  vainly  seeking  to  obtain 
allies,  he  advanced  into  Italy  alone.  He  ravaged  Savoy, 
captured  Turin,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Genoa  (1536). 
Geneva  suddenly  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  V.,  when 
'  that  monarch  drove  the  Prench  out  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
and  invaded  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  The  Prench 
king  ordered  his  generals  to  retire  and  lay  waste  the 
territory,  so  that  Charles,  instead  of  that  rich  and  populous 
country  which  he  expected  to  enter,  beheld  nothing  but  one 
vast  and  desert  solitude.      Having  spent  two  inglorious 
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months  in  Provence,  and  lost  one  half  of  his  troops  by 
£unine  or  disease,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  a 
retreat,  which  soon  became  a  perfect  rout.  Charles  con- 
ducted the  remnant  of  his  army  over  the  frontier,  and  set 
oat  for  Spain. 

§  199.  Francis,  elated  with  his  success,  accused  Charles  of 
having  connived  at  the  murder  of  the  Dauphin,  who  had 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances  in  1536,  and  of  having 
violated  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  He  declared  further,  that 
by  contumacy  and  rebellion  the  emperor  had  forfeited 
ITlanders  and  Artois,  and  that  these  fiefs  were  reunited  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Preparations  for  war  were  made, 
but  the  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  mediated,  and  a  truce  for 
three  months  between  France  and  Spain  was  agreed  to  at 
Nice  (Nov.  14,  1537) ;  a  congress  was  afterwards  held 
there,  a  truce  for  ten  years  made  (June  18,  1538),  and 
the  king  and  the  emperor  had  an  accidental  but  friendly 
meeting  at  Aigues-mortes.  Charles  being  in  want  of 
supplies,  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo  (1539), 
and  proposed  to  lay  a  general  excise  on  commodities.  The 
measure  was  resisted,  especially  by  the  nobles,  and  the 
emperor  dismissed  the  assembly  with  indignation ;  and  from 
that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
called  to  the  Cortes,  on  the  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no 
part  of  the  public  taxes  should  not  claim  a  vote  in  disposing 
of  them.  These  assemblies  have  since  consisted  merely  of 
the  procurators,  or  representatives  of  eighteen  cities,  two 
from  each,  in  all  thirty-six  members,  who  are  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  crown. 

§  200.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  revolted  on  account  of  the 
heavy  taxation,  and  offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Erancis,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  those  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  his 
erown.  Francis  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  entertain  the 
proposal.  He  had  lived  in  friendship  with  the  emperor 
ever  since  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  and  Charles  had 
promised  him  the  investiture  of  that  duchy.  Francis,  there- 
loie,  communicated  the  scheme  to  the  emperor,  afterwards 
granting  him  a  safe  passage  through  France,  in  order  to 
diastise  the  rebels.  The  king  entertained  his  guest  with 
great  magnificence  at  Paris  (1540)  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
G-hent,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  offered  to  throw  open  their 
gates.  Charles  replied  that  he  would  appear  among  them 
^  as  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  with  the  sceptre  and  the 
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sword."  Twenty-six  of  the  ^neipal  citizenfir  were  put  to 
death ;  a  greater  number  were  banished ;  the  city  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  its  prii^ileges  ;  a  new  system  of 
political  administration  was  introduced ;  a  heavy  fine  was 
unposed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  citadel,  together  with  an  annual  tax  for  the 
support  of  a  garrison.  Having  thus  re-established  hsi 
authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  Charles  peremptorily 
lefiised  to  give  up  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  even  denied 
tiiat  he  had  promised  so  to  do,  which  conduct  so  ^Lasperated 
!Francis,  that  he  only  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
revenge  (1640). 

§  201.  The  Protestants  having  in  vain  demanded  a 
general  council,  pressed  Charles  to  appoint  a  conference 
between  a  select  number  of  divines  of  each  party,  in  order 
to  examine  the  points  in  dispute.  Eor  this  purpose  a  diet< 
was  assembled  at  Batisbon  (1541),  at  which,  in  spite  of 
the  pope's  opposition,  the  emperor  presided.  Little  good 
was  effected  by  this  assembly,  the  settlement  of  the  religious 
controversies  being  referred  to  a  general  council.  In  case 
this  should  prove  impracticable,  the  matter  was  to  be  settled 
at  a  national  synod ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  both  of 
these  plans,  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  was  to  be  caUed 
within  eighteen  months.  In  the  interval,  innovations  were 
forbidden,  as  well  as  all  attempts  to  gain  proselytes.  Thisi 
edict,  called  the  first  "  Interim,"  gave  great  offence,  both 
to  the  pope  and  the  Protestants,^  the  former  regarding  it  as^ 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  the  latter 
as  an  attack  upon  their  liberties.  Charles  treated  privately, 
with  the  Protestants,  confirmed  them  in  the  full  possessioa 
of  all  their  privileges,  and  promised  not  to  enforce  the  more* 
obnoxious  portions  of  the  edict.  The  chance  of  a  rupture 
with  France,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Turks  in* 
Hungary,  induced  the  emperor  to  make  these  concessions*^ 
Taking  advantage  of  a  revolution  in  Hungary,  Soliman  IL. 
had  defeated  the  Hungarians  before  Buda,  and  annexed  the 
kingdom  to  his  dominions.  Intelligence  of  the  revolution- 
reached  Charles  at  the  diet  of  Batisbon,  whereupon,  by  the* 
means  of  the  above-mentioned  concessions,  he  obtained  suck 
liberal  promises  of  support,  that  he  felt  but  little  anxiety 
respecting  the  security  of  (Germany. 

§  202.  Charles  then  set  off  on  an  African  expedition. 
Algiers,  since  the  capture  of  Tunis,  had  become  the  common 
xeaoit  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
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renegado  eunuch,  named  Hassan.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Aidrew  Doria,  Charles  persisted  in  attacking  the  pirate 
band,  and  had  scarcely  landed  in  Barbary,  ere  a  violent 
hurricane  arose,  scattered  his  fleet,  and  dashed  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  pieces  (1541).  The  emperor  was  compelled 
to  re-embark,  after  having  lost  the  flower  of  his  army,  and 
his  shattered  vessels  were  caught  in  a  fresh  storm.  He 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and  by  sharing  the 
severest  hardships  with  the  meanest  soldier,  and  freely 
exposing  himself  to  every  kind  of  danger,  won  general 
admiration.  Francis  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  these 
reverses,  in  order  to  renew  the  war,  and  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  republic  of  Venice. 
They  were  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  governor  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  By  granting  concessions  to  the  Protest- 
ant princes  of  Germany,  Charles  obtained  their  support, 
as  well  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  while  Prancis 
allied  himself  with  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
renewed  his  treaty  with  Soliman.  War  ensued,  and  several 
battles  were  fought,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  Ceresuola,  gained  by  the  count  of  Enghien,  over  the 
imperialists  (April  14, 1544).  Henry  VIII.  again  invaded 
France,  but  hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty 
of  Crespi  (Sept.  18).  This  provided  that  all  the  conquests 
made  by  either  party  since  the  truce  of  Nice  should  be 
restored ;  that  the  emperor  should  give  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  with  the 
Netherlands,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand's  second  daughter, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  that  Francis 
should  renounce  aU  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
that  Charles  should  give  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy ;  and  that  both  should  unite  their  forces  against 
the  Turks. ,  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  follow- 
ing year  released  the  emperor  from  one  stipulation  in  the 
treaty.  "War  was  still  waged  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  French  attempted  to  invade  our  island,  but  were 
repulsed  near  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1545).  The  contending 
parties  being  both  tired  of  the  struggle,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  at  Campe,  near  Ardres  (June  7,  1546),  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  France  should  pay  the  arrears  due  to 
England  W  former  treaties,  Boulogne  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  Kenry  as  a  security  for  the  debt. 
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Letter  60. — ^The  Domestic  History  of  Eogland  daring  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  with  some  account  of  the  Ai&irs  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  A.D.  1509—1547.  VoL  i., 
pages  355 — 367. 

§  203.  Henry  VIII.  began  his  reign  hj  ordering  the  pro- 
secution of  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  two  unfeeling  ministers 
whom  his  father  had  employed  in  his  extortions,  and  they 
were  afterwards  condemned  and  executed  (1510).  Katherine 
J)f  Arragon,  his  brother's  widow,  to  whom  he  had  long  been. 
aflBanced,  became  his  bride  (1509),  while  Wolsey  gained  an. 
ascendancy  over  the  young  king's  mind.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, lord  high  constable  of  England,  had  displeased 
Wolsey,  and  he  became  the  first  victim.  The  office  of  high 
constable  was  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  and  nev^  after- 
wards revived  (1521).  The  next  memorable  event  in  the 
domestic  history  of  this  reign,  is  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katherine.  All  her  children  excepting  the  Princess  Mary 
died,  and  Henry  was  desirous  of  male  issue.  The  unfortu- 
nate lady  had  offended  Wolsey,  and  he  fortified  the  scruples 
which  his  master  entertained  with  respect  to  the  legality  of 
his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  Moreover,  the  king 
had  cast  his  eyes  upon  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, — a  lady  dis- 
tinguished no  less  for  the  graces  of  her  mind,  than  the 
beauty  of  her  person. 

§  204.  Henry  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  was 
not  only  necessary  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  pope,  but  a 
revocation  of  the  bull  which  had  been  granted  for  his 
marriage  with  Katherine.  True,  she  was  aunt  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  but  Henry  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  for  his  book  against  Luther,  Leo  X. 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faiths 
Henry,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Clement  VII. 
for  permission  to  dissolve  his  marriage  (1527).  '  Afraid  to 
offend  Charles  V.,  and  equally  unwilling  to  disoblige  Henry, 

*  This  could  only  have  been  a  confirmation  from  the  pope  of  the  title, 
as  some  of  Henry's  predecessors  had  borne  it,  and  made  use  of  the  same  ; 
a  fact  which  is  proved  by  various  public  documents.  In  his  Memoirs  of 
LordBurghley  (vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  24),  Nares  says  :— "After  all,  the  title 
was  no  new  title ;  former  English  sovereigns  had  been  styled  Defenders 
of  the  Faith,  as  may  be  seen  in  charters  granted  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  In  1644  this  was  made  part  of  the  king's  title  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and,  as  such,  *  united  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  England.' " 
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tlie  pontiff  temporized  and  at  last  commissioned  his  two 
legates  in  England,  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  open  a  court 
at  London  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  They  com- 
menced the  investigation  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1529,  and 
after  many  delays,  Campeggio,  on  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences, prorogued  the  court,  and  the  pope  evoked  the  cause 
to  Home.  Anne  Boleyn  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  the 
affair  to  Wolsey,  whereupon  this  ambitious  churchman  was 
disgraced,  and  the  great  seal  was  transferred  from  him  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  learning,  virtue,  and  capacity. 

§  205.  The  Parliament  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  the  pope,  to  pass  several  bills  restrain- 
ing the  power  of  the  clergy  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  king  to  break  off  all  connection  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  advised  Henry  to  consult  all  the  uni- 
versities in  Europe,  respecting  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
(1529).  This  was  done,  and  they  decided  as  the  king 
desired  (1530).  On  the  28th  of  November  in  this  year, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  breathed  his  last.  Having  retired  to  his 
see  of  York,  he  lived  in  retirement,  when  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  received  orders  to  arrest  him  for  high 
treason,  and  conduct  him  to  London  for  trial.  On  his 
journey  he  was  seized  with  dysentery;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  reach  Leicester  Abbey, 
where  he  immediately  retired  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose. 

§  206.  On  Wolsey's  death,  Henry  summoned  a  parliament 
and  a  convocation,  and  by  the  former  he  was  acknowledged 
"  the  Protector  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy 
of  England"  (1531).  Anne  Boleyn  was  created  marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  king  contracted  a  private  marriage 
•with  her  (1532),  which  was  afterwards  piiDlicly  solemnized 
by  Cranmer  (1533),  who  had  been  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  new  queen  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  (Sept.  7, 1533),  the  future  sovereign  of 
England.  Intelligence  of  these  transactions  created  great 
dismay  at  Eome.  Cranmer's  sentence  was  declared  null, 
and  the  king  threatened  with  excommunication.  Francis  I. 
mediated,  but  things  had  gone  too  far,  and  an  English  par- 
liament conferred  on  the  king  the  title,  "  The  only  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  earths  All  who 
denied  the  king's  supremacy,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
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Elizabeth,  and,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Eeformers,  provoked  Henry's  resentment. 
Pisher,  bishop  of  Eochester,  and  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold,  for  refusing  to  take  the 
new  oaths  (1635).  The  pope  excommunicated  Henry  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  but  could  not  frighten 
this  monarch,  and  he  proceeded  against  the  monasteries, 
which  had  become  the  nurseries  of  idleness,  superstition,  and 
folly.  Their  ample  revenues  tempted  the  ting,  yet  the 
abuses  of  these  establishments  forbid  regret  at  their  sup- 
pression. Commissioners  were  sent  round,  and  the  lesser 
monasteries,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
were  at  once  suppressed  by  Parliament ;  and  the  revenues, 
goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  granted  to  the  king  (1536).  The 
Convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  ordered  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  none  having  been  published  by 
authority,  in  the  English  tongue. 

§  207.  Anne  Boleyn  soon  experienced  the  effects  of  a 
decline  in  Henry's  affections.  The  fickle  monarch  had  been 
captivated  by  a  maid  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour,  a  lady  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Anne  was  accused  of  infidelity ;  im- 
peached, condemned,  and  executed  (1536).  History  affords 
no  reason  to  call  her  innocence  in  question ;  and  the  king, 
by  marrying  her  rival  the  day  after  her  execution,  made  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  suflSciently  evident,  and  left  little 
doubt  as  to  the  iniquity  of  her  sentence.  The  unfortunate 
lady's  brother  and  three  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
were  sacrificed  to  hallow  his  nuptials  with  Jane  Seymour. 
The  ex-queen  Katherine  died  early  in  the  same  year.  The 
Eoman  Catholics,  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of 
these  tragical  events,  did  not  reap  so  much  advantage  from 
the  fall  of  Anne  as  they  expected,  and  the  Reformation  still 
progressed.  The  discontented  Eoman  Catholics  got  up  a 
rebellion,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Edward,  seemed  to 
complete  the  king's  felicity  (Oct.  12,  1637).  The  queen 
died  a  few  days  after  this  auspicious  event. 

§  208.  Henry  next  resolved  upon  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  and  the  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  this  great  innovation,  exposed  the  various  im- 
postures practised  by  the  monks  (1638).  In  order  to  settle 
religious  disputes,  a  bill  consisting  of  six  articles,  called 
by  the  Protestants  the  Bloody  Bill,  was  passed  through 
both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  (1539).     Tms 
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statute  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  or  tran- 
Bubstantiation ;  the  communion  in  one  kind,  or  with  bread 
only ;  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity ;  the 
utility  of  private  masses ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  The  violation  of 
any  of  these  articles  was  to  be  punished  by  death.  At  the 
same  time,  pensions  were  settled  on  the  ejected  monks,  and 
six  new  bishoprics  were  created.  The  king  began  to  think 
of  a  new  wife,  and,  anxious  to  establish  an  intimate  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  great  interest  with  the 
princes  of  the  Schmalkaldic  league,  he  solicited  the  hand  of 
nis  daughter  Anne.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1540;  but  Henry  never  liked  the  lady,  and  soon  after 
conceived  a  passion  for  Katherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke 
of  Iforfolk.  By  the  influence  of  this  new  connection,  his 
minister  Cromwell  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  condemned  and  executed.  A  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves  was  obtained,  and  the  king  married 
to  Katherine  Howard.  This  alliance  was  favourable  to  the 
!Boman  Catholic  party.  The  king's  councils  being  directed 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  a  furious 
persecution  arose  against  the  Protestants.  The  Law  of  the 
Six  Articles^  which  Cromwell  had  on  all  occasions  taken 
care  to  soften,  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  Dr.  Barnes 
and  several  other  clergymen  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
The  elegant  person  and  agreeable  manners  of  Katherine 
entirely  captivated  the  king ;  but  his  happiness  was  of  short 
duration.  The  queen  had  led  a  dissolute  life  before  marriage ; 
the  fact  was  now  communicated  to  Henry,  and  although 
overcome  with  grief  at  the  discovery,  he  sent  his  fifth  part- 
ner to  the  scafiold  (1542). 

§  209.  James  V.  of  Scotland  refused  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  whereupon  Henry  declared  war  against  him 
(1542).  James  invaded  England,  but  was  defeated  at 
Solway  (Nov.  24),  and  his  army  dispersed.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  G-uise,  and  his  wife,  soon 
after  this  repulse,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots  (Dec.  8).  James  died  in  the  same 
month,  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
managed  to  engross  the  direction  of  the  regency.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  Henry  obtained  a  treaty  for  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  on  the  basis  of  a  proposed  marriage 
between  Edward,  prince  of  "Wales,  and  the  young  queen  of 
Scots  (1543).    Henry's  next  care  was  to  find  a  wife,  and 
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he  eventually  fixed  upon  Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer,  a  woman  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  well  inclined 
towards  the  Protestant  cause.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1543,  and  by  her  discretion  this  queen 
managed  to  preserve  the  king's  affection,  though  he  was 
once  or  twice,  through  the  machinations  of  Gardiner  and 
others,  highly  incensed  against  her.  Katherine  persuaded 
him  to  restore  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  the 
right  of  succession,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for 
that  purpose  (1544). 

§  210.  The  king  continued  his  religious  persecutions, 
and,  among  other  victims,  Anne  Ascue,  a  young  woman  of 
singular  beauty  and  merit,  perished  at  the  stake  (1546). 
Henry  also  pursued  those  who  excited  his  political  jealousy, 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  latter  was  beheaded 
early  in  1547,  and  the  king's  death,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
saved  the  life  of  the  father.  Henry's  health  had  long  been 
declining,  his  approaching  dissolution  had  been  foreseen  by 
all  around  him  for  some  days,  and  at  last  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  ventured  to  make  known  the  awful  truth.  The  king 
signified  his  resignation,  and  sent  for  Cranmer,  whom  he  had 
to  the  last  protected.  The  primate  came,  though  not  before 
the  king  was  speechless.  As  he  still  seemed  to  retain  his 
senses,  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying 
in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Henry  pressed  the  primate's  hand, 
and  expired,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  his  reign. 


Letter  61. — A  Greneral  View  of  the  State  ot  Affairs  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  including  the  Progress  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany,  from 
the  First  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  Peace  of  Passau. 
A.D.  1645—1552.    Vol.  i.,  pages  367—882. 

§  211.  The  emperor  Charles  Y.  resolved  to  humble  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  in  order  to  efiect  his  purpose  had 
made  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  Prancis  I.  (1544),  and 
a  dishonourable  truce  with  Soliman  II.  (1546)  ;  about  the 
same  time  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  III. 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  A  council  had  assembled  at 
Trent,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1545,  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  for  "  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  reformation  of  morals, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity."  The  Protestants, 
although  they  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  refused  to 
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acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  they 
were  sensible  that  it  had  been  convoked  to  condemn,  and 
not  to  examine,  their  opinions.  Charles,  as  usual,  practised 
dissimulation;  he  could  not,  however,  impose  upon  the 
sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederacy.  Luther  died 
in  1546,  but  his  opinions  had  taken  root,  and  although 
unfortunate  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  the 
Protestants  brought  such  a  force  into  the  field,  that  the 
wily  Charles  Y.  was  completely  outwitted.  They  impru- 
dently treated  instead  of  acting,  till  Charles  received  sup- 
plies from  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  still  cautiously 
declined  a  battle,  trusting  that  discord  and  want  of  money 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse. 

§  212.  The  treachery  of  Maurice,  marquis  of  Misnia  and 
Thuringia,  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  led  to  a  crisis.  Although 
standing  aloof  from  the  Protestant  confederacy,  Maurice  pro- 
fessed to  be  animated  by  friendly  feelings  towards  its  members, 
and,  confident  in  his  good  faith,  one  of  them,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  actually  committed  his  dominions  to  his  charge. 
The  confederates  had  no  sooner  taken  the  field,  than  he 
joined  with  Ferdinand  and  overran  the  territories  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Maurice 
was  speedily  ejected  from  the  electorate  by  its  rightful 
sovereign ;  his  own  dominions  were  invaded,  and  he  himself 
shut  up  in  .his  capital.  Nevertheless,  XJlm  and  several 
cities  submitted  to  the  emperor,  and  his  success  was  so 
decided,  that  Paul  III.  grew  alarmed.  Francis  I.  negotiated 
with  Soliman  II.,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  with  England. 
The  French  monarch  also  encouraged  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  remitting  considerable 
sums;  and  he  raised  troops,  and  contracted  for  a  large  body 
of  Swiss  mercenaries.  The  death  of  Francis  (March  31, 
1547),  before  he  could  put  any  of  his  schemes  into  execu- 
tion, afforded  the  emperor  a  short  respite. 

§  213.  This  interval  of  security  the  emperor  seized  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  elector  and  the  landgrave,  and 
marched  into  Saxony  with  his  army.  He  defeated  his 
opponents,  took  the  elector  prisoner  at  Mulhausen,  near 
Miihlberg  (April  24,  1547),  and  speedily  marched  towards 
"Wittemberg,  the  capital  of  the  electorate.  Sibylla  of  Cleves, 
the  elector's  wife,  refused  to  yield  up  the  place,  and  ani- 
mated the  citizens  to  a  vigorous  defence.  Charles  had  the 
meanness  to  threaten  the  life  of  her  husband,  whereupon 
this  gallant  woman  submitted,  and  an  accommodation  was 
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made.  Frederic  resigned  the  electoral  dignity,  gave  up  his 
capital,  and  consented  to  remain  the  emperor's  prisoner. 
Charles,  on  his  part,  promised  to  spare  the  elector's  life, 
and  to  settle  upon  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of 
Grotha  and  its  territory,  with  a  revenue  of  60,000  florins. 
The  Saxon  electorate  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  the 
treacherous  Maurice  (1548).  The  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  had  kept  the  field,  was  induced  to  surrender,  on  the 
promise  that  his  personal  freedom  should  be  respected. 
He  had  no  sooner  submitted  than  he  was  arrested,  and 
when  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had 
become  sureties  for  his  safety,  remonstrated,  Charles  treated 
them  vdth  contempt.  Having  now  the  two  greatest  princes 
of  the  empire  in  his  power,  the  emperor  carried  them 
about  with  him  in  triumph,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
all  the  members  of  the  Schmalkaldic  league.  His  brother 
Ferdinand  tyrannized  over  his  Bohemian  subjects,  stripped 
them  of  all  their  ancient  privileges,  and  loaded  them  with 
oppressive  taxes. 

§  214.  Charles  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg, 
"  in  order  to  compose  finally  the  controversies  with  regard 
to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire."  He 
attempted  to  control  its  decisions  by  filling  the  city  with 
Spanish  troops.  At  his  desire,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
petitioned  the  pope  to  allow  the  prelates  of  the  council  of 
Trent  to  return  to  that  city,  for  the  pope  had,  in  1547, 
caused  them  to  remove  to  Bologna.  Paul  temporized,  and 
at  last  refused  to  comply,  whereupon  Charles  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna,  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council.  A  modified  form  of  Eoman 
Catholicism  was,  by  his  orders,  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Diet.  This,  called  an  Interim,  as  it  was  only  to  remain 
in  force  until  a  proper  council  could  be  summoned,  was 
adopted  and  promulgated.  The  Protestants  thought  it 
granted  too  little  indulgence ;  the  Eoman  Catholics  too 
much :  both  were  dissatisfied.  The  emperor,  fond  of  his 
plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
This  excited  discontent,  and  some  opposition,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  though  a  prisoner,  nobly  refused  to  lend  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  Interim.  Its  contents  were  no  sooner  known  at 
£ome,  than  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  were  filled 
with  rage  and  indignation.  Disputes  respecting  the  investi- 
ture of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  possession  of  Placentia,  and 
the  assassination  of  Paul's  son  Ludovico,  still  further  embit- 
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tered  the  relations  between  Charles  and  the  pope,  and  the 
latter,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  died  from  over-excite- 
ment, on  hearing  of  the  defection  of  his  grandson  (1549). 
Paul  III.  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III.,  and  this  prelate, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  emperor  and  his  car- 
dinals, issued  a  bull  for  the  council  to  re-assemble  at 
Trent  (March  14,  1551).  Charles  held  another  diet  in 
order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Interim, 

§  215.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  was  still  kept  prisoner, 
and  Charles,  by  his  arbitrary  and  unjust  conduct  in  this  and 
other  matters,  provoked  the  ire  of  the  G-erman  princes. 
The  first  check  with  which  he  met  in  his  ambitious  projects 
was  in  his  attempt  to  transmit  the  empire,  as  well  as  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  and  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries, 
to  his  son  Philip ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  proposal  made 
known,  than  all  the  electors,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular, 
at  that  time  assembled  at  Augsburg,  concurred  in  express- 
ing such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  that  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  A  quarrel  respecting  Parma,  in 
which  Henry  II.  of  Prance,  was  arrayed  on  one  side  against 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  on  the  other,  led  to  a  European 
war  (1551).  Henry  II.  protested  against  the  convocation 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  such  a  juncture,  recalled  all  the 
Grallican  prelates,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  general  council.  The  fathers  continued  their  delibera- 
tions, and  settled  the  great  points  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  penance,  and 
extreme  unction.  Protestants  were  prohibited  from 
preaching  any  doctrine  contrair  to  its  decrees,  or  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church;  and  on  their  refusing 
compliance,  their  pastors  were  ejected  and  exiled ;  such 
magistrates  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  attach- 
ment to  the  purer  faith  were  dismissed ;  their  offices  were 
filled  by  the  most  bigoted  of  their  adversaries ;  and  the 
people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of  priests 
whom  they  regarded  as  idolaters,  and  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  rulers  whom  they  detested  as  usurpers. 

§  216.  These  tyrannical  measures  opened  the  eyes  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  other  Lutheran  princes,  who  had 
assisted  the  emperor  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of 
Schmalkalde.  Maurice,  in  particular,  saw  the  necessity  of 
interference,  and  he  who  had  perfidiously  stripped  his  nearest 
relation  and  benefactor  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  and 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  imdermining  the  civil 
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and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  became  the  deliverer 
of  Germany.  So  admirably  did  Maurice  carry  out  his  policy, 
that  he  retained  the  emperor's  confidence,  while  he  recovered 
the  good  opinion  of  the  Protestants.  Although  he  supported 
Charles's  favourite  scheme  the  Interim,  even  undertook  to 
reduce  to  obedience  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  who  persisted 
in  rejecting  it,  and  was  chosen  general  of  the  imperial  army 
collected  for  that  purpose  by  a  diet  assembled  at  Augsburg, 
he  at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration,  containing  profes- 
sions of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Beformed  religion,  as 
well  as  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all  the  errors  and 
encroachments  of  the  papal  see.  He  also  entered  his  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  unless  the 
Protestant  divines  should  have  a  full  hearing  granted  them, 
and  be  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  that  assembly ;  and  the 
pope,  renouncing  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  it,  should 
engage  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops 
from  their  oaths  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their 
sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  He  reduced  Magdeburg 
after  a  siege  of  twelve  months^  protracted  by  design,  in 
order  that  his  schemes  might  be  ripened,  before  he  received 
orders  to  disband  his  army.  The  emperor  ratified  the  terms 
of  the  surrender,  little  suspecting  the  plot  that  had  been 
formed  to  withstand  his  despotism  (1552). 

§  217.  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  II.,  of 
Prance,  Maurice  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  equal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  He  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in 
which  most  of  the  G-erman  princes  joined,  to  the  emperor  at 
Innspruck,  demanding  the  release  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
This  application  was  refused,  and,  though  of  no  benefit  to 
the  landgrave,  proved  of  infinite  service  to  Maurice,  for  it 
seemed  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceedings.  The  emperor 
and  his  prime  minister,  G-ranville,  bishop  of  Arras,  were 
completely  deceived  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Maurice, 
and  remained  in  fancied  security  at  Innspruck.  "When  all 
his  preparations  were  complete,  Maurice  pretended  to  be 
indisposed,  and  sent  word  that  he  should  soon  appear  at 
Innspruck  and  apologize  for  the  delay.  In  the  mean  time 
he  assembled  his  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  secure  the 
Protestant  religion,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  German 
constitution,  and  to  set  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  free.  To 
this,  the  king  of  Prance,  in  his  own  name,  added  a  manifesto, 
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in  which  he  assumed  the  extraordinary  appellation  of  "  Pro- 
tector of  the  Liberties  of  Germany  and  of  its  Captive 
Princes.'*  No  words  can  express  the  astonishment  of  the 
emperor  at  events  so  unexpected,  and  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  such  formidable  enemies.  The  king  of 
Prance  entered  Lorraine,  while  Maurice  traversed  Upper 
Germany,  reinstating  the  magistrates  whom  Charles  had 
deposed,  and  putting  the  ejected  Protestant  ministers  in 
possession  of  the  churches  (1552). 

§  218.  Charles  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  Maurice 
agreed  to  an  interview  with  the  king  of  the  Eomans,  at 
Lintz,  in  Austria,  leavins  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Nothing 
was  settled  in  the  conference  at  Lintz,  except  that  another 
should  be  held  at  Passau.  Maurice  marched  directly 
towards  Innspruck,  when  Charles  fled  by  night  over  the 
Alps  in  a  litter,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner. 
He  reached  Villach,  in  Carinthia,  in  safety,  and  continued 
at  this  retreat  until  matters  were  finally  arranged  with  the 
Protestant  princes.  The  Council  of  Trent  broke  up  in 
dismay,  and  the  victorious  Maurice  repaired  to  Passau,  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  second  conference  with  the  king 
of  the  [Romans,  where  he  limited  his  demand  to  three 
articles  set  forth  in  his  manifesto ;  namely,  the  liberty  of  the 
landgrave,  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  Germany, 
Charles  rejected  these  terms  with  disdain,  whereupon 
Maurice  rejoined  his  troops  and  laid  siege  to  Prankfort-on- 
the-Maine.  This  measure  had  the  desired  effect;  Charles 
renewed  the  congress  of  Passau,  and  concluded  peace  on 
the  following  terms : — "  The  confederates  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  before  the  12th  day  of  August ;  the  landgrave 
shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  or  before  that  day ;  a  diet  shall  be 
held  within  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  for  the  future  all  dissen- 
sions concerning  religion ;  in  the  mean  time,  no  injury  shall 
be  offered  to  such  as  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
nor  shall  the  Boman  Catholics  be  molested  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion ;  the  Imperial  Chamber  shall  administer 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  Pro- 
testants be  admitted  with  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that 
court ;  the  encroachments  said  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Germany,  shall  be  remitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  approaching  diet  of  the  empire ; 
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and  if  that  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the 
disputes  respecting  religion,  the  stipulations  in  the  present 
treaty,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants,  shall  continue  for  ever 
in  force  "  (April  28, 1552).  Such  was  the  memorable  treaty 
of  Passau,  which  set  limits  to  the  authority  of  Charles  V., 
overturned  the  vast  fabric  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
years  in  erecting,  and  established  the  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis. 


■N 


Letter  62. — England,  from  the  D^ath  of  Henry  YIII.  to  the  Accession 
of  Elizabeth,  with  an  account  of  the  Afiairs  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  both  Countries.  A.D.  1547 — 1558. 
Vol.  i.,  pages  382—395. 

§  219.  Henry  YIII.,  by  his  will,  made  nearly  a  month 
before  his  death,  left  the  crown  first  to  Edward,  his  son  by 
Jane  Seymour  ;  then  to  Mary,  his  daughter  by  Katherine  of 
Arragon ;  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  by  Anne 
Boleyn ;  and  each  in  turn  wielded  the  English  sceptre.  As 
Edward  VI.  was  only  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father^ s  death,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  com- 
mitted to  sixteen  executors,  amongst  whom  were  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state.  They  chose 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  and  created 
him  duke  of  Somerset,  to  represent  the  king,  under  the 
title  of  Protector.  They  ^so  procured  a  patent  from 
Edward,  investing  him  with  the  regal  power.  The  duke  of 
Somerset  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  party ; 
be  resolved  to  carry  out  the  Eeformation,  and  also  took 
care  that  the  young  monarch  should  be  educated  in  the 
same  principles.  To  these  Edward  soon  showed  a  zealous 
attachment.  In  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  progress  of 
the  Eeformation,  the  Protector  had  recourse  to  Cranmer, 
whose  moderation  and  prudence  made  him  adverse  to  all 
violent  changes.  To  his  temperate  counsels  we  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  full  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  England,  but  also  for  that  happy  medium  between  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm  observable  in  the  constitution  of 
the  English  church.*    No  innovation  was  admitted  merely 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  fair  &me  of  this  goodjnan  and  earnest  re- 
former, Thomas  Cranmer,  has  been  attacked  by  Macaulay  and  other 
writers,  is  most  unwarrantable.  All  the  charges  against  his  character 
are  based  upon  the  calumnies  circulated  by  Boman  Catholics,  who  hated 
him,  and  therefore  sought  to  give  posterity  a  false  idea  of  the  illustrious 
martyr.    The  weight  of  evidence  is  altogether  in  his  favour,  and  the 
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from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  or  a  fanatical  love  of  novelty. 
The  establishment  ox  the  church  of  England  was  in  fact  a 
work  of  reason. 

§  220.  In  Scotland,  Cardinal  Beaton  had  managed  to  gain 
the  ascendancy.  His  principal  objects  were  to  crush  the 
[Reformation  already  commenced  in  that  kingdom,  and  to 
prevent  a  union  of  the  two  crowns  by  the  marriage  between 
Edward  and  Mary,  as  determined  by  treaty.  The  Eeformers 
were  everywhere  cruelly  persecuted,  and  many  were  con- 
demned to  that  dreadful  punishment  which  the  church  of 
Eome  has  appointed  for  its  enemies.  Among  those  who 
suffered  at  the  stake  was  a  popular  preacher  named  George 
"Wishart,  a  man  of  honourable  birth  and  primitive  sanctity 
(1646).  "Wishart  prophesied  the  humiliation  and  fall  of  the 
cardinal ;  and  his  disciples,  enraged  at  his  cruel  execution, 
having  associated  with  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of  the  eari 
of  Rothes,  surprised  him  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  conspirators,  sixteen  in  number,  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  having  been  reinforced  by  their 
friends,  petitioned  Henry  VIII.  for  assistance.  The  death 
of  that  prince  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  they  were  at  last 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Arran,  who 
was  supported  by  a  body  of  French  troops.  Somerset, 
resolving  to  defend  both  the  Protestants  and  the  treaty, 
advanced  into  Scotland.  Meeting  with  a  force  much 
superior  to  his  own,  he  offered  to  treat ;  but  the  Scotch 
regent  refused,  and  attacked  Somerset's  little  army  near  the 
village  of  Pinkey  (September  10,  1547).  A  terrible  defeat 
was  the  result ;  ten  thousand  of  the  Scots  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  and  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  English 
protector.  The  Scotch  nobles  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  sent  their  young  queen  to  be  educated 
in  that  kingdom.  This  injudicious  step  proved  the  source 
of  Mary's  accomplishments  as  a  woman,  and  of  her  mis- 
fortunes as  a  queen. 

§  221.  Cabals  in  the  English  court  obliged  the  duke 
of  Somerset  to  return  before  he  could  adopt  any  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  and  the 
supplies  which  the  Scotch  received  from  France  enabled 
them  to  expel  their  invaders,  while  the  Protector  was  em- 
ployed in  re-establishing  his  authority,  and  in  quelling 

4tadent  is  warned  against  many  historical  works  of  the  day,  which 
%re  nothing  better  than  party  treatises,  containing  but  a  small  amount  of 
brath,  almost  smothered  beneath  a  mass  of  errors  and  misrepresentations. 
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domestic  insurrections.  Somerset's  brother,  Lord  Seymour, 
had  married  the  queen-dowager,  and  openly  aspired  a^the  tb 
government  of  England.  Somerset  sought  both  by  entreaties 
and  kindness  to  induce  his  brother  to  desist  from  such 
dangerous  practices,  but  all  proved  unavailing ;  and  Lord 
Seymour  was  at  last  committed  to  the  Tower  (1548), 
attainted  of  high  treason,  condemned,  and  executed  (1549). 
Somerset  and  Cranmer  continued  the  glorious  work  of  the 
Reformation.  The  law  of  the  Six  Articles  and  many  of 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  Henry's  government,  had  been 
repealed  by  the  Parliament  (1547),  and  a  committee 
of  bishops  and  divines,  appointed  by  the  privy  council, 
drew  up  a  liturgy  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  present 
authorized  by  law.  It  was  established  by  Parliament,  and 
uniformity  was  ordered  to  be  observed  in  all  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Insurrections,  caused  in  some  measure  by 
the  changes  consequent  upon  the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  England 
(1549)  ;  and  Somerset,  who  loved  popularity,  imprudently 
encouraged  them  by  promising  redress,  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  grant.  Tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Lord  Eussell  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  the 
Protector  never  recovered  his  authority.  He  was  soon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  council  of  regency 
was  formed,  in  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  obtained  the 
sway. 

§  222.  Warwick  next  made  peace  with  France  and  Scot- 
land (1560),  and  then  began  to  think  of  putting  into  execu- 
tion those  vast  projects  which  he  had  formed  for  his  own 
aggrandizement.  He  procured  for  himself  a  grant  of  the 
Northumberland  estates  and  the  title  of  duke  (1551). 
Somerset,  who  had  been  released  from  the  Tower,  stood  in 
his  way,  and  the  new  duke  of  Northumberland  caused  him 
to  be  accused  of  high  treason.  The  ex-protector  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  on  Tower-hill ;  and  four  of  his 
friends  shared  the  same  unjust  and  unhappy  fate  (1552). 
Edward's  health  began  to  aecline,  and  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, after  much  persuasion,  induced  the  young  king 
to  disinherit  his  sisters,  and  bequeath  the  succession  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  whom  the  duke  had  married  to  his  fourth  son, 
Lord  Ouudford  Dudley.  The  judges,  and  some  persons  in 
authority,  opposed  the  scheme ;  but  their  opposition  was  over- 
eome,  and  tne  great  seal  affixed  to  the  deed.  Edward  died 
on  the  0th  of  July,  1553,  at  an  early  age,  having  given  great 
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promise  of  making  a  good  king.  The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land caused  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  proclaimed  queen,  and 
she  accepted  the  crown  with  great  reluctance.  Mary  fled 
into  Suffolk,  and  by  promising  not  to  alter  the  laws  of 
Edward  VI.  concerning  religion,  obtained  the  support  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  after  wearing  the 
crown  ten  days,  returned  without  a  sigh  to  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life.  The  council  ordered  Mary  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  executed  for  high 
treason.  Sentence  was  also  pronounced  against  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  ;  but  they  were  respited 
ou  account  of  their  youth,  neither  of  them  having  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  (1553). 

§  223.  No  sooner  was  Mary  seated  upon  the  throne, 
than  a  total  change  in  men  and  measures  occurred.  Gar- 
diner, Bonner,  and  other  Soman  Catholic  bishops  were 
irestored  to  their  sees,  while  the  most  eminent  Protestant 
prelates  and  zealous  reformers,  Bidley,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Coverdale,  and  Cranmer,  were  thrown  into  prison.  A  sub- 
servient parliament  was  procured,  and  a  bill  passed,  declaring 
the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  ratifying  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Katherine  of  Arragon,  and  annulling  the  divorce 
pronounced  by  Cranmer.  AU  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
respecting  religion  were  repealed;  and  the  queen  sent 
assurances  to  the  pope  of  her  earnest  desire  of  reconciling 
herself  and  her  kingdoms  to  Some,  and  requesting  that 
Cardinal  Pole  might  be  appointed  legate  for  that  purpose 
(1553).  Eeginald  Pole  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  England,  being  a  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
At  the  Reformation  he  remained  faithful  to  Borne,  and  both 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  protected  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  aspired  to  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  Mary,  and  it 
is  certain  that  she  thought  of  raising  him  to  the  throne. 
Another  partner  was  however  found  for  her, — Philip,  son  of 
Charles  V.  So  fearful  were  her  advisers  lest  this  alliance 
should  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  English  nation,  that  the 
marriage  contract  was  drawn  up  with  all  possible  attention 
to  the  interest  and  security,  and  even  to  the  grandeur  of 
iEngland.  It  was  provided  that  Philip,  during  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  should  bear  the  title  of  king,  but  that  the 
administration  should  be  vested  solely  in  the  queen ;  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  the  English 
laws,  customs,  or  privileges ;  that  Philip  should  not  carry 
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the  queen  abroad  without  her  consent,  nor  any  of  her 
children  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility ;  that  the  male 
issue  of  the  marriage  should  inherit,  .together  with  England, 
Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  if  Don  Carlos, 
Philip's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue, 
Mary's  children,  whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the  emperor's  hereditary  do- 
minions; and  that  Philip,  in  case  the  queen  died  before 
him,  without  issue,  should  leave  the  crovm  of  England  to 
the  lawful  heirs. 

§  224.  The  English  nation  disliked  the  Spanish  alliance. 
The  character  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  fully  under- 
stood in  this  country,  and  it  was  said  that  Philip,  to  his 
father's  vices,  fraud  and  ambition,  united  those  of  a  sullen 
pride  and  barbarity.  The  people  were  everywhere  ripe  for 
rebellion,  and  onlv  wanted  an  able  leader  to  have  subverted 
the  queen's  authority.  No  such  leader  appeared.  Some 
desultory  attempts  miscarried,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  others  lost  their  heads  upon  the  scaffold. 
The  youthful  Lady  Jane  Q-rey,  and  her  husband.  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  fell  victims  to  the  queen's  desire  of  vengeance ; 
and  the  heroism  with  which  they  met  their  fate  won  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  all  classes  (1554).  Philip 
arrived  soon  after,  and  was  married  to  the  queen  on  the 
25th  of  July,  and  Cardinal  Pole  followed  with  a  commission 
to  reconcile  England  to  Some.  The  legate  advocated  mild 
measures,  and  was  inclined  to  toleration ;  but  G-ardiner  and 
Bonner  revived  persecution,  and  many  persons,  of  all  con- 
ditions, ages,  and  sexes,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
Eogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  was  the  first  victim.  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  Perrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  suffered 
this  terrible  punishment  in  their  respective  dioceses.  Bid- 
ley  and  Latimer,  two  prelates,  venerable  for  their  years, 
their  learning,  and  their  piety,  perished  together  at  Oxford 
(1555).  When  tied  to  the  stake,  Latimer  exclaimed  to  his 
companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother !  "We  shall  this 
day  kindle  such  a  flame  in  England,  as,  I  trust  in  God,  will 
never  be  extinguished."  The  next  year  Cranmer  suffered. 
Li  a  moment  of  weakness  he  consented  to  sign  a  Bomanist 
declaration  of  faith,  for  which  error  he  nobly  atoned.  At 
the  stake,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  Are  and  held  it 
there  until  it  was  entirely  consumed.  Three  hundred  persons 
were  brought  to  the  stake  in  the  first  rage  of  persecution, 
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most  of  wbom  bore  their  punishment  with  admirable  con- 
stancy and  fortitude.  Bishop  Bonner  seemed  to  rejoice  in. 
the  torments  of  his  victims ;  he  sometimes  whipped  the  Pro- 
testant prisoners,  with  his  own  hands,  till  tired  with  the 
Tiolence  of  the  exercise.  He  tore  out  the  beard  of  a  weaver 
who  refused  to  relinquish  his  religion,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  obstinate  man  a  more  sensible  idea  of  the  sensation  of 
burning,  held  his  finger  to  the  candle,  till  the  sinews  and 
veins  shrunk  and  burst.  Although  so  obsequious  to  the 
queen's  will,  the  Parliament  refused  to  restore  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church,  and  thwarted  all  Mary's  schemes  for 
the  advancement  of  her  husband. 

§  225.  In  1556,  Charles  I.  resigned  Spain  and  its  depend- 
encies to  his  son  Philip,  who  speedily  returned  to  England, 
which  he  had  quitted  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  and  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  this  country  in  the  struggle  against 
France  (1557).  Henry  II.  also  sought  to  engage  Scotland 
in  a  war  against  England;  but  the  attempt  miscarried. 
Calais,  which  had  been  held  by  the  English  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  was  recovered  by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of 
the  duke  of  G-uise.  Informed  that  the  English,  trusting  to 
the  strength  of  the  town,  which  was  in  that  age  deemed 
impregnable,  were  accustomed  to  recall,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  a  great  part  of  the  garrison,  replacing  it  in  the 
spring,  he  undertook  the  enterprise  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
So  complete  was  the  surprise,  that  the  governor  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege  (Jan.  7, 
1558).  The  satisfaction  of  the  Erench  upon  this  occasion 
was  great,  while  the  English  were  as  much  annoyed.  De- 
spised by  her  husband,  and  hated  by  her  subjects,  Mary  fell 
into  a  low  fever,  which  caused  her  death  (S'ov.  17, 1558). 
^  When  I  am  dead,"  she  said,  during  her  last  illness,  ^*  you 
will  find  the  name  of  Calais  engraven  upon  my  heart."  She 
was  bigoted,  cruel,  obstinate,  and  violent,  and  on  account  of 
the  horrors  perpetrated  under  her  sway,  has  obtained  in 
English  history  the  unenviable  title  of  Bloody  Queen 
Mitfy.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  on  account  of  her 
attachment  to  the  Beformed  religion,  ran  great  risk  of  her 
life  during  her  sister's  reign,  being  closely  watched  and 
even  imprisoned,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Her 
accession  was  the  signal  for  the  final  deliverance  of  England 
from  the  influence  of  Eome ;  and  this  enlightened  princess 
was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

M 
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Lbtteb  63. — State'of  Affiiin  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace 
of  Passau  to  that  of  Cateau-Camhr^BU.  A.D.1552 — 1569.  YoL  i., 
pages  895—406. 

§  226.  The  treaty  of  Passau  was  no  sooner  signed,  tban 
Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Grermany,  marched  into  Hungary 
agahist  the  Turks.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  strcmg 
force  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the  feeble  support 
which  he  received,  but  little  was  accomplished.  In  the 
mean  time,  Charles  Y.  determined  to  recover  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdun,  and  put  an  army  in 
motion  for  that  purpose.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  real 
intentions  by  spreading  false  reports.  Henry  II.  of  France 
was  not  to  be  duped,  and  he  committed  the  defence  of  Metz 
to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  G-uise,  one  of  the  greatest 
military  commanders  of  the  age.  The  emperor  besieged 
Metz,  and  having  bribed  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  join  the 
imperial  army,  flattered  himself  that  nothing  could  resist  him. 
In  this  he  was  deceived,  being  compelled  to  retire  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  sixty  days,  during  which  he  had  lost  thirty 
thousand  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  ravages 
of  disease,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  (1663).  His  in- 
fluence declined  in  Italy,  and  many  places  threw  off  their 
allegiance.  Exasperated  at  these  disasters,  Charles  retired 
into  the  Low  Countries.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  continued 
by  his  ambition  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Germany,  and  a 
league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  most  powerfud  princes 
of  the  empire,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  head.  These 
hostile  chiefe,  with  armies  nearly  equal  in  number,  met  at 
Sievershausen,  where  Albert  was  defeated,  although  Maurice 
received  his  death-wound  on  the  fleld  of  battle  (July  9, 
1563).  The  consternation  which  this  event  caused  among 
the  troops  prevented  them  from  making  a  proper  use  of 
their  victory,  so  that  Albert  renewed  his  depredations.  He 
was  defeated  in  a  second  battle  by  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
fiubjected  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  compelled  to  take 
lefuge  in  France,  where  he  died  in  exile. 

§  227.  War  was  waged  in  the  Low  Countries  with  vigour. 
Aiaious  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  repulse  before  Metz, 
Charles  besieged  Terouane,  and  carried  it  by  assault  (1564); 
and  Hesdin  was  ci^tured  in  the  same  manner.  The  im- 
oerial  arms  were  less  successful  in  Italy.  The  French  estab- 
iiBhed  tibemselyes  in  Tuscany,  and  conquered  part  of  the 
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island  of  Corsica  while  Isabella  and  the  Turks  drove  the 
Austrians  out  of  Hungary.  To  counterbalance  these  and 
other  losses,  the  emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  contracted  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Philip  and  Mary  of  England 
(1554).  The  fortunes  of  the  war  changed,  the  French 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marciano  (1555) ;  and  Siena 
fell  after  a  siege  of  ten  months.  G-ermany  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary repose,  which  afforded  the  Diet  full  leisure  to  confirm 
and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification  agreed  upon 
at  Fassau,  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  diet  met  at  Augsburg, 
when  the  celebrated  Eecess  was  adopted,  which  is  the  basis 
of  religious  peace  in  G-ermany  (September  25,  1555). 
Its  -chief  stipulations  were  as  follows :  "  That  such  princes 
and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess  and 
exercise,  without  molestation,  the  doctrine  and  worship 
which  it  authorizes ;  that  the  popish  ecclesiastics  shall  claim 
no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  cities  or  principalities,  nor 
shall  the  Protestants  molest  the  princes  and  states  that 
adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  for  the  future,  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  terminate  religious  differences, 
except  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and 
conference ;  that  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  may 
establish  what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem 
proper,  but  shall  permit  those  who  refuse  to  conform  to 
remove  their  effects ;  that  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices 
or  revenues  of  the  Church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
shall  retain  possession  of  them,  and  be  subject  to  no  perse- 
cution in  the  Imperial  Chamber  on  that  account ;  but  if  anv 
prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Eomish 
religion,  he  shall  instantly  relinquish  his  diocese  or  benefice, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  was  vacant  by  death  or  translation."  Paul  IV. 
declared  the  Itecess  of  Augsburg  illegal  and  void ;  and  as 
Charles  would  not  support  him,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  French  king,  with  a  view  of  ruining  the  imperial 
cause  in  Italy  (1555). 

§  228.  Whilst  this  treaty  was  being  negotiated,  an  event 
occurred  which  astonished  Europe,  and  confounded  the 
reasonings  of  the  wisest  politicians.  Charles  V.  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year  imitated  the  example  of  Diocletian,  and  re- 
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signed  the  burden  of  empire.  He  assembled  the  States  of 
the  Netherlands  at  Brussels,  seated  himself  for  the  last 
time  in  the  chair  of  state,  explained  the  reasons  of  his 
resignation,  which  he  stated  to  be  broken  health  and  grow- 
ing infirmities,  and  solemnly  resigned  his  authority  to  his 
son  (1556).  A  few  weeks  after,  the  emperor  also  ceded  to 
Philip  the  Spanish  crown  with  all  its  dependencies,  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  out 
of  all  those  vast  possessions,  but  an  annual  pension  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats.  Before  leaving  the  Netherlands 
for  the  retreat  which  he  had  chosen  in  Spain,  Charles  V. 
concluded  a  truce  for  five  years  with  Henry  11.  of  France, 
upon  the  principle  that  each  should  retain  what  he  held. 
Paul  lY.  was  highly  incensed  at  this  accommodation,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  signed  between  him  and  the 
Prench  king  in  1555 ;  but,  concealing  his  anger,  prevailed 
upon  Henry  to  renounce  the  truce,  and  renew  his  engage- 
ments with  Bome.  All  Montmorency's  prudent  remon- 
strances were  disregarded,  Henry  was  absolved  by  the  pope's 
nuncio  from  the  oath  of  truce,  and  he  signed  a  new  treaty 
with  Paul,  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  war,  both  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries  (1656). 

§  229.  Philip  having  tried  in  vain  to  negotiate,  sent  an 
army  into  the  papal  territories,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  compelled  the  duke  of  Quise  to  retire, 
though  no  decisive  success  followed.  Philip  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  ten 
thousand  men  from  England  (1557).  He  gave  the  direction 
of  warlike  operations  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  besieged 
St.  Quentin,  and  defeated  the  French  army  sent  for  its 
relief  (August  10,  1557),  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
French  commander,  the  constable  Montmorency,  prisoner. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  proposed  a  march  upon  Paris,  but  Philip 
desired  him  to  continue  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin.  The 
town,  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  the  admiral  Coligny, 
Montmorency's  nephew,  was  at  last  taken  by  storm.  Philip 
vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in 
honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  day  sacred  to  whose  memory 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  been  fought.  He  accordingly 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  in  which  the  three  were 
combined ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Escurialy 
near  Madrid,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 
Henry  recalled  the  duke  of  Guise  from  Italy,  and  Paul  was 
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compelled  to  treat  for  peace  with  Spain.  The  pope  re- 
nounced his  league  with  France ;  and  Philip  agreed  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  to  Eome,  ask  pardon,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  papal  territories,  and  receive  absolution  (1557).  Bj 
treaties  made  soon  after,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Italian 
states  was  poised  more  equally,  and  Italy  henceforth  ceased 
to  be  the  theatre  upon  which  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
France,  and  G-ermany  contended  for  fame  and  dominion. 

§  230.  The  war  stUl  raged  in  other  directions.  The  duke 
of  G-uise  wrested  Calais  from  the  English  (January  7, 
1558),  and  captured  Thionville,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  to  counterbalance 
these  successes,  IVIarshal  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Flanders,  and  surprised  Dunkirk,  was 
totally  routed  near  Gravelines  by  Count  Egmont,  and  made 
prisoner  (July  13,  1558).  The  duke  of  Guise  immediately 
fell  back  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  enemv.  His 
army,  like  that  commanded  by  his  rival  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  and  they  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  each  other.  The  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs  joined  their  respective  armies,  and 
though  each  had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  the  strife,  by  a 
single  battle,  they  both  remained  inactive ;  negotiations 
were  set  on  foot,  and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  of  congress. 

§  231.  Charles  V.  had  selected  the  monastery  of  Tuste, 
in  Estremadura,  as  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  he  reached 
this  retired  spot  on  the  6th  of  November,  1556.  It  was 
seated  in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small 
brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with 
lofty  trees.*  Although  a  recluse,  Charles  did  not  lead  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  He  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious 
exercises.  Becent  investigations  have  established  the  fact 
that  Charles  did  not  follow  the  regular  and  sober  mode  of 
existence  that  his  admirers  have  represented.    Illness  threw 

*  The  student  anxious  to  glean  further  particulars  respecting  the 
closing  years  of  this  ruler*s  life,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Prescott  and 
Stirling.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman's  book,  entitled  "The  Cloister 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
biographical  literature. 
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him  into  a  deep  melancbolj ;  and  his  superstition  increased. 
The  ex-emperor  is  said  to  have  torn  his  body  with  a  whip, 
and  he  certainlj  went  through  a  religious  ceremonj  in  cele- 
bration of  his  own  obsequies.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1558,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Though 
possessed  of  great  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier, 
Charles  was  a  dissembler,  caring  little  for  the  sanctity  of 
truth,  or  by  what  expedients  he  obtained  his  ends.  Hia 
insatiable  ambition  plunged  Europe  into  war,  and  his  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  errors  of  Eoman  Catholicism 
impeded,  though  it  did  not  crush,  the  Beformation. 

§  232.  Before  quitting  the  Low  Countries,  Charles  Y.  had 
made  a  second,  but  futile  attempt,  to  induce  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  relinquish  his  right  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
favour  of  Philip.  Upon  receiving  Charles's  resignation,  the 
electors  had  at  once  recognized  the  king  of  the  Bomans, 
and  he  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Perdinand  1.  (1558). 
Paul  lY.  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the  Diet ;  but  his 
opposition  proved  unavailing.  Both  Henry  and  Philip  made 
advances  to  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  oi 
England,  the  former  ofPering  great  concessions  for  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  latter  tendering  his  hand  (1558). 
Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  with 
that  prudent  regard  for  her  true  interests  conspicuous  in 
all  her  deliberations,  and,  while  she  intended  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  neither,  continued  to  amuse  them  both. 
In  the  mean  time  the  conferences  had  been  removed  from 
Cercamp  to  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  where  two  treaties  of  peace 
were  eventually  signed,  the  former  between  England  and 
Prance,  and  the  latter  between  France  and  Spain.  The  first 
contained  no  article  of  importance,  excepting  one  relating 
to  Calais,  which  provided  that  Henry  should  retain  posses- 
sion of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during  eight 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  it  was  to  be  restored 
to  England.  The  second,  called  by  French  historians  the 
Unforfunate  Feace,  provided  that  all  conquests  made  by 
either  party  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  should  be  restored. 
Henry  II.  of  France  renounced  all  claims  to  Genoa, 
Corsica,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  Metz,  Toul,  and  Yerdun,  and  some  unimportant 
places  (April  2, 1559).  Two  contracts  of  marriage— the 
one  between  Philip  II.  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
king  of  France,  and  the  other  between  the  duke  of  Savoy 
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and  Henry's  only  sister  Margaret — materially  facilitated 
the  conclusion  of  this  famous  treaty,  which  fully  restored 
peace  to  Europe.  Henry  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tour- 
nament by  the  lance  of  Montgomery,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  sister  (July  20, 
1559),  and  his  son,  Erancis  II.,  a  weak  prince,  who  had 
married  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  the 
previous  year,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Paul  IV.  died  soon 
after,  and  most  of  the  principal  characters  of  this  age  dis- 
appeared nearly  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Letteb  64.— Sweden,  Denmark;  and  Norway,  from  the  Union  of  these 
Kingdoms  undet  Margaret  Waldemar,  to  the  Death  of  Gustavus 
Yasa ;  together  with  some  Account  of  Bussia  and  Poland  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.    A.D.  1397—1560.    Vol.  i.,  pages  406—410. 

§  233.  The  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Europe,  that  great 
storehouse   of  nations,   had  long  heen  considered  as  de- 

fendencies  of  the  German  empire.  The  union  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  'Notw&j,  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  was  effected 
in  1397,  by  Margaret,  sumamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North. 
Anxious  to  make  the  union  lasting,  she  convoked  the  States 
of  all  the  three  kingdoms  to  meet  at  Calmar,  where  it  was 
established  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  should  thenceforth  have  but  one  and  the  same 
sovereign,  to  be  chosen  successively  by  each  of  these  king- 
doms, and  then  approved  by  the  other  two.  Each  nation 
^as  to  retain  its  own  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and  dignities, 
and  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  were  not  to  be  raised  to 
posts  of  honour  or  profit  in  another.  Margaret  survived 
this  union  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  governed  with  ability 
and  spirit;  but  under  her  successor  Eric,  the  antipathies 
between  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes  produced  a  rebellion,  and 
the  Swedes  elected  another  king.  Several  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  ensued,  until  Christian  II.,  the  hero  of 
the  North,  after  having  suffered  one  great  defeat,  reduced 
the  Swedes  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  people  (1620). 

§  234.  The  coronation  of  Christian  II.  at  Stockholm 
(November  8,  1520)  was  attended  with  a  cruel  massacre  of 
about  one  hundred  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  perpetrated 
in  defiance  of  a  promise  of  a  general  amnesty.  Sweden, 
however,  soon  found  a  deliverer  and  an  avenger.  G-ustavus 
Yasa,  a  member  of  the  royal  race,  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  his  Danish  captors,  and  concealed  himself,  in  the  habit  of 
a^easant,  among  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  He  worked 
under-ground  as  a  miner,  without  relinquishing  the  hope  of 
one  day  ascending  the  throne  of  Sweden.    At  a  favourable 
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opportanity  he  declared  himself,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  was  made,  first,  regent,  and  then  king  of  Sweden 
(1523).  The  infamous  Christian  II.  was  deposed  by  his 
Danish  subjects,  and  Erederic  I.  made  king  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  recover 
bis  crown,  this  cruel  tyrant  died  in  prison  (1569) .  Frederic  I. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  III.  (1534),  one  of  the 
most  prudent  and  prosperous  princes  of  his  age.  He  estab- 
lished the  Protestant  religion  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  G-ustavus,  who  had  introduced 
it  into  Sweden.  Christian  III.  died  in  1559,  and  Gustavus 
in  1560.  They  were  both  great  men  and  enlightened  rulers, 
and  their  names  are  treasured  by  their  countrymen. 

§  235.  "While  these  events  were  passing  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  Eussian  empire  was  still  in  its  infancy.  It  at 
first  consisted  of  independent  states,  some  of  them  founded 
by  Scandinavian  heroes,  with  separate  rulers  and  capitals, 
which  all  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth 
oemtorv.  The  Eussians  were  completely  subdued,  and  re- 
mained in  subjection  225  years  (1237 — 1462).  The  recog- 
nition of  Eussia  as  a  European  power  took  place  under  the 
reign  of  Ivan  III.,  the  founder  of  the  modern  sovereignty. 
In  1472  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Faleologus 
Porphyrogenitus,  and  niece  to  Constantino  Faleologus,  who 
died  ^hting  against  the  Turks.  Ivan  was  the  first  who 
asBom^  the  title  of  Czar,  a  word  found  in  the  oriental 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  at  the  termination  of  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  as  Nabonassar 
and  Bebhazzar.  He  incorporated  all  the  states  under  his 
own  dominion,  expelled  the  Tartars,  and  made  Moscow  the 
capital  of  his  empire  (1462 — 1505) .  His  grandson,  Ivan  lY., 
anmamed  the  Terrible,  added  Astracan  (1554)  and  Siberia 
(1558)  to  his  dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  even  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  Ivan  lY. 
leigned  from  1533  to  1584.  He  instituted  the  Strelitz,  a 
military  body  like  the  Janissaries  of  Turkey ;  and  during  his 
reign  Eussia  established  communications  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  Poles  were  of  Sarmatian  origin,  and  received 
Christianity  during  the  tenth  century.  Their  country  was 
long  a  prey  to  fierce  contentions  amongst  its  nobles.  Sigis- 
mnnd  I.  (1507 — 1548)  was  styled  the  father  of  his  country ; 
and  under  Sigismund  II.,  sumamed  Augustus  (1548 — 1572), 
the  nation  prospered  greatly.  During  his  reign  several 
oonflieta  took  ^tace  with  the  Eussians,  who  were  defeated. 
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and  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  ebief 
subject  of  quarrel  was  the  province  of  Lithuania,  which  had, 
in  1386,  been  united  to  Poland. 


Lettbb  65. — England,  Scotland,  and  France,  fh)m  the  Peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis  to  the  Death  of  Francis  II.  and  the  Retam  oi  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  her  native  land.  A.D.  1559 — 1561.  Vol.  i.,  pages  410 — 
419. 

§  286.  France  was  now  under  the  rule  of  the  ambitious 
family  of  the  G-uises,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  who  moulded 
the  young  and  feeble  Francis  II.  to  their  will.  In  nego- 
tiating the  alliance  between  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  and 
the  dauphin,  they  induced  the  former  to  sign  deeds  conferring 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs  of 
her  own  body,  upon  the  crown  of  France.  In  these  docu- 
ments, not  only  Scotland,  but  what  inheritance  or  succession 
might  accrue  to  it,  plainly  meaning  England,  was  mentioned. 
They  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  declaring  Elizabeth's 
birth  illegitimate,  and  they  persuaded  Henry  II.  of  France 
to  permit  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to  assume  the  title  and 
arms  of  England.  Elizabeth  complained  of  this  insult,  but 
could  only  obtain  an  evasive  answer.  No  further  steps  were 
taken  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  at  his  death  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  boldly  counselled  the  queen-regent  of 
Scotland  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  in  that  country, 
offering  men  and  money  for  the  pnrpose.  The  Befomation 
had,  however,  made  good  progress  in  Scotland,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  anticipating  peril,  entered 
privately  into  a  bond  of  association,  for  their  protection  and 
the  defence  of  their  religious  principles,  which  associatioii 
was  called  "  The  Congregation  of  the  Lord." 

§  237.  The  condemnation  of  an  aged  priest  to  the  flames, 
for  having  embraced  Protestant  opinions,  aroused  the  con- 
federates to  action.  They  solicited  subscriptions  to  their 
league,  demanded  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  legal 
protection  against  the  exorbitant  and  oppressive  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  They  even  petitioned  Convoca* 
tion,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  performance  of  the 
services  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  other  important  changes. 
The  Convocation  rejected  their  demands  with  disdain,  and 
the  queen-regent  cited  the  most  eminent  Protestant  teachers 
to  appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling.  The  members  of  the 
Congregation,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  attend 
their  pastors  to  the  place  of  trial,  were  induoed  to  separate,. 
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by  promises  which  were  afterwards  broken.  Soon  affcer  the 
murder  of  Beaton,  John  Knox  took  refuge  in  England,  and 
proceeded  thenoe  to  Geneva.  There  he  imbibed  all  the 
enthusiasm,  and  heightened  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  own 
character  by  the  severe  doctrines  of  Calvin,  the  apostle  of 
that  republic.  Invited  home  by  the  heads  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  Scotland,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed 
against  the  idolatiy  and  other  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Eome 
(1559).  The  people  at  Perth,  excited  by  his  oratory, 
attacked  the  Catholic  churches  and  monasteries,  broke  the 
images,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars,  and  levelled 
Beyeral  edifices  with  the  ground.  The  regent  assembled  an 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  French  troops,  and  the  Congre* 
tion  mustered  their  forces.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  but 
the  conditions  were  violated ;  new  conventions  were  framed, 
but  were  soon  infringed,  and  fresh  ravages  were  committed 
on  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  pride  and  luxury. 

§  238.  The  Congregation  were  joined  by  the  presump- 
tive heirs  to  the  crown,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility. 
They  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital,  and  aimed  at  the 
redress  of  civil  and  religious  grievances.  The  queen-regent 
at  first  pretended  to  negotiate,  but  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  she  openly  defied  the  popular  leaders. 
They  assembled  the  whole  body  of  peers,  barons,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  and  without  one  dissenting  voice 
voted  for  depriving  Mary  of  Guise  of  the  office  of  regent. 
The  garrison  of  Leith  made  a  sally,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Congregation.  More  troops  arrived  from  France, 
and  the  Congregation  leaders  being  severely  pressed,  applied 
to  £ngland  for  aid.  Elizabeth  furnished  them  with  an  army 
and  a  fleet.  The  queen-dowager  died  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1560,  and  the  French  troops  in  Leith,  although  they  made 
an  obstinate  defence,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
This  and  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  at  home  induced 
the  Guises  to  think  of  peace.  The  Protestants  of  France, 
called  the  Huguenots,^  were  powerful,  and  they  managed  to 
obtain  some  concessions  from  the  government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  ambassadors  of 

■  VarioTis  ezplanationB  of  this  teim  have  been  given  by  different 
writen.  It  is,  however,  derived  from  a  German  noun,  Fidgenosien, 
which  signifies  oath  coUeagaes,  or  confederates.  In  1519  the  Swiss 
reformers  at  Geneva,  being  pressed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  applied  to 
Freiburg  for  assistance,  and  called  their  union  Eidgenossen,  changed  by 
the  French  into  Huguenots. 
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Elizabeth  (July  5,  1560).  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
French  forces  should  instantly  evacuate  Scotland,  and  that 
Francis  and  Mary  should  thenceforth  abstain  from  assuming 
the  title  of  king  or  queen  of  England,  or  of  bearing  the 
arms  of  that  country. 

§  239.  The  leaders  of  the  Congregation  were  now  absolute 
masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  set  about  completing  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  A  law  was  passed,  abolishing  the 
papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  worship  was  established,  nearly  as  now  constituted  in 
that  kingdom.  Francis  and  Mary  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  Scotch  Protestants  cared 
little  for  that,  and  relying  upon  Elizabeth  for  aid,  put  the 
statutes  which  they  had  drawn  up  in  execution.  In  their 
zeal  for  reform,  they  were  unhappily  betrayed  into  certain 
excesses,  and  committed  acts  not  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  so  pure  a  cause.  The  sudden  death  of  Francis  II. 
destroyed  the  supremacy  of  the  Guise  family  (Dec.  5, 1560). 
Katherine  of  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  was  appointed 
guardian  to  her  son  Charles  IX. ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  was  set  free,  the  constable  Montmorency  was 
recalled  to  court,  and  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  G-uises 
was  destroyed. 

§  240.  Francis  II.  left  no  issue,  and  his  widow  retired  to 
Hheims  to  indulge  her  sorrow.  A  deputation  from  the 
States  of  Scotland  waited  upon  Mary  in  her  retreat,  inviting 
her  to  return  to  her  native  kingdom,  and  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  Elizabeth  pressed  her  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  but  she  refused.  Accustomed  to  the  elegance, 
gallantry,  and  gaiety  of  a  splendid  court,  and  to  the  conver- 
sation of  a  polished  people,  by  whom  she  had  been  loved 
and  admired,  Mary  felt  reluctant  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
contemplated  with  horror  the  barbarism  of  her  own  country, 
and  the  turbulence  of  her  native  subjects,  who  had  so  vio- 
lently spurned  all  civil  and  religious  authority.  Compelled 
at  length  to  depart,  she  kept  watching  the  receding  coast, 
and  often  repeated  with  a  sigh,  "  Farewell,  France !  fare- 
well, beloved  country,  which  I  shall  never  more  behold" 
(1561). 
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liSTTKB  66. — France,  England^  and  Scotland,  from  the  Betnm  of  Mary 
Stoart  to  Scotland  till  her  Imprisonment,  and  the  Elevation  of  her 
Son  to  the  Throne ;  with  a  Betrospective  View  of  the  Affairs  of 
Spain.     A.D.  1661—1567.    Vol.  i.,  pages  419—432. 

§  241.  Mary's  reception  in  Scotland  was  of  the  most 
cordial  description,  and  by  bestowing  her  confidence  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  she  rendered  herself 
still  more  popular.  Yet  she  was  a  papist,  and  the  insults 
to  which  she  was  on  that  account  exposed,  from  John  Knox 
and  others,  caused  her  to  sigh  for  the  land  she  had  so 
recently  quitted.  Mary  sent  to  Elizabeth  to  signify  her 
willingness  to  renounce  all  present  right  to  the  crown  of 
Englsmd,  provided  she  was  declared,  by  act  of  parliament, 
next  heir  to  the  succession,  in  case  Elizabeth  died  without 
issue.  Elizabeth  had  a  decided  objection  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor ;  she  thenceforth  ceased  to  demand  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  though  no  further  concessions 
were  made  by  either  princess,  they  seemed  reconciled,  and 
willing  to  live  on  friendly  terms.  Elizabeth  perceived  that 
Mary  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  keeping  her  own  rebellious 
subjects  in  order,  without  interfering  abroad,  and  therefore 
ceased  to  trouble  herself  about  Scotland  (1561). 

§  242.  Animosity,  first  political  and  then  personal,  soon 
appeared  between  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain. 
Immediately  after  concluding  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
br6sis,  Philip  II.  had  commenced  a  furious  persecution 
against  the  Protestants  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  violent  spirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  was 
actuated,  increased  the  cruelty  of  priests  and  inquisitors. 
Philip  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
party,  and  became  the  champion  of  their  cause,  while  Eliza- 
beth supported  the  Protestant  religion,  and  defended  the 
principles  of  the  Eeformation.  Hence  the  animosity  between 
the  two  sovereigns.  Katherine  of  Medicis,  by  putting  her 
maxim  in  practice,  of  dividing  in  order  to  govern,  only 
increased  toe  troubles  of  France.  The  consequence  was, 
the  constable  Montmorency  and  the  king  of  Kavarre  joined 
with  the  duke  of  Guise,  while  the  queen-mother  was  com- 
pelled to  look  to  Conde  and  the  Huguenots  for  support. 
At  the  conference  held  at  Poissy  (1561),  between  divines 
of  the  two  religions,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  appearing;  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  Theodore  Beza  on  that  of  the 
Protestants,  an  edict  had  been  agreed  upon,  granting  to  the 
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Huguenots  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  the 
walls  of  towns,  provided  they  taught  nothing  contrary  to 
the  council  of  Nice,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  the  Bible.  The 
violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise  disturbed  this  harmony.  In 
passing  the  little  town  of  Vassy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne, his  retinue  insulted  some  Protestants,  who  had 
assembled  to  worship  Ood  in  a  bam,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  edict,  when  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  about  sixty  of 
the  unarmed  people  were  killed  (1562)  ;  civil  war  was  the 
result.  The  Protestants  assembled  under  Conde,  Coligny, 
and  Andelot,  while  the  Guises  seized  the  young  king,  and 
compelled  the  queen-mother  to  join  the  Catholics.  Terrible 
excesses  followed ;  and  plunder,  desolation,  and  bloodshed 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom. 

§  243.  PhilipII.,jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Orleans,  Bourges, 
Lyons,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Angers,  Angoul^me,  Eouen,  Dieppe, 
H&vre-de- Grace,  and  other  places,  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  party,  and  Conde  immediately 
craved  the  assistance  of  England,  which  was  readily  grantea. 
Eouen  was,  however,  captured  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
they  gained  a  victory  at  Dreux,  when  the  commanders  of  the 
opposite  armies,  Cond6  and  Montmorency,  both  remained 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  (1562).  The  duke  of 
Guise  commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  before  which  town 
be  was  assassinated,  by  Poltrot  de  Mere,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1563.  This  led  to  an  accommodation,  and  the 
convention  of  Amboise  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  March  in 
the  same  year.  Toleration,  under  certain  restrictions,  was 
granted  to  the  Protestants,  and  a  general  amnesty  published. 
The  treaty  had  been  made  by  Cond^  without  the  assent  of  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and  Coligny,  Calvin,  and  others  regarded 
the  compromise  as  a  betrayal  of  their  cause.  Elizabeth  con- 
ceived that  she  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  for  her  support 
of  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  convention 
of  Amboise  that  on  her  relinquishing  Havre,  her  charges  and 
the  money  she  had  advanced  should  be  repaid,  and  that  Calais, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  term,  should  be  restored  to 
her.  Disdaining  to  accept  these  conditions,  she  made  war 
upon  Prance ;  but  the  English  garrison  of  Havre,  reduced 
by  disease  and  worn  out  by  excessive  toil,  were  compelled 
to  capitulate,  and  peace  was  soon  after  concluded. 
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§  244.  Peace  still  subsisted  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  a  cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Several  candidates  appeared  for 
Maiy*s  band,  and  amongst  them  one  whom  the  lady  favoured, 
Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  her  cousin-german,  and  after 
herself  next  heir  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and 
possessed  of  many  elegant  accomplishments.  Elizabeth 
had  proposed  the  earl  of  Leicester,  her  own  handsome 
&vourite ;  but  on  hearing  of  this  new  candidate,  at  first 
approved,  and  then  seemed  to  object  to  the  match.  Mary 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Scotch  nation,  married 
the  captivating  young  nobleman  (July  27, 1565).  The  earl 
of  Murray  and  other  nobles,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
Beformed  religion,  as  Lord  Darnley  belonged  to  a  Eoman 
Catholic  family,  rebelled,  and  being  defeated,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Elizabeth  refused  to  shelter  them,  and  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  clemency  of  their  own  sovereign,  who 
was  at  first  inclined  to  be  merciful.  The  arrival  of  a  French 
ambassador  led  to  a  change  in  this  resolution.  The  peace 
granted  to  the  Eeformers  in  France  was  intended  only  as  a 
snare.  An  interview  took  place  at  Bayonne,  between 
Charles  IX.  and  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Spain  (1565).  At 
this  conference  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  in  France 
was  decided  upon,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  an  attempt  at  the  extinction  of  the  Eeformed 
opinions  throughout  Europe.  Of  this  Eoman  Catholic,  or 
Holy  League,  as  it  was  called,  an  account  was  sent  to  Mary, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  conjured  her  not  to  favour  the 
Protestants  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Eoman  Catholic 
princes  on  the  continent  had  combined  for  their  total  extir- 
pation. Mary  instantly  joined  the  confederacy,  summoned 
the  Parliament  to  punish  the  rebels,  and  prepared  to  restore 
the  Semish  religion  in  Scotland,  when  the  murder  of  David 
SizKio  produced  quite  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  afiairs. 

§  245.  David  Kizzio,  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  music  at 
Turin,  had  at  first  been  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  musician 
by  Mary ;  shrewd,  supple,  and  aspiring,  he  quickly  crept 
into  the  queen's  favour,  and  obtained  the  post  of  secretary. 
A  coolness  had  arisen  between  Mary  and  her  husband,  and 
the  latter  seems  to  have  made  Eizzio  the  confidant  of  her 
domestic  sorrows.  Eizzio  foolishly  afiected  to  talk  often 
and  familiarly  with  the  queen  in  public,  and  boasted  of  his 
intimacy  in  private,  and  this  aroused  the  dark  and  suspicious 
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mind  of  Damley,  who,  instead  of  imputing  Mary's  cold* 
nesB  to  his  own  misconduct,  ascribed  it  to  the  influence  of 
a  new  passion.  Bizzio  had  always  supported  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  was  therefore  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
banished  lords.  To  one  of  them,  Lord  Buthven,  Damley 
communicated  his  desire  of  revenge,  and  besought  his 
assistance.  A  plot  was  immediately  formed,  and  whue  some 
of  the  conspirators  guarded  the  gates  of  the  palace,  the 
others,  led  ty  the  king,  entered  the  queen's  apartment  by 
a  private  passage,  where  they  found  Mary,  the  countess  of 
Argyle,  Bizzio,  and  some  courtiers  at  supper.  Mary  de- 
manded the  cause  oi  their  intrusion,  when  the  conspirators 
Eointed  to  Bizzio,  who  ran  behind  Mary's  chair,  and  seized 
er  by  the  waist.  George  Douglas,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
stabbed  the  secretary,  who  was  dragged  into  another  room 
and  instantly  despatched  (March  9,  1566).  From  that 
moment  the  desire  of  vengeance  took  possession  of  Mary's 
mind.  She  artfully  induced  her  husband  to  publish  a  pro- 
clamation, denying  all  participation  in  the  crime,  an  assertion 
which  everybody  knew  to  be  false  ;  and  having  thus  made 
him  expose  himself  to  universal  contempt,  she  threw  him 
off  with  disdain  and  indignation.  In  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  place  she  had  removed,  Mary  gave  birth  to 
a  son  (June  19),  afterwards  James  I.  of  England.  This 
event  increased  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  Mary  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Parliament,  which  had  before  alluded  to  the 
delicate  subject,  urged  Elizabeth  either  to  marry  or  to  con- 
sent to  an  act  establishing  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  Her  ministers  declared  that  it  was  their  sovereign's 
intention  to  marry,  and  thus  evaded  the  question. 

§  246.  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  head  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Scotland,  but  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
soon  after  the  murder  of  Bizzio,  obtained  a  fatal  ascendancy 
over  Mary,  and  became  her  favourite.  Her  husband,  Dam- 
ley, who  had  fallen  ill,  from  the  effects,  according  to  certain 
authorities,  of  poison  administered  by  Mary's  orders,  was 
induced  to  lodge  in  a  solitary  house,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
seated  upon  an  elevation  at  some  distance  from  the  palace 
of  Holy  rood.  There  he  was  assiduously  attended  by  Mary, 
who  passed  several  nights  in  the  chamber  under  his  apart- 
ment. This  solitary  abode  she  left  suddenly  one  evening,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace,  and  about 
two  the  next  morning  the  house  was  blown  up,  and  Darn- 
ley's  dead  body  afterwards  found  in  a  neighbouring  inclo- 
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rare  (Feb.  10,  1567).  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
queen  and  Both  well  affords  strong  evidence  that  upon  their 
heads  the  guilt  of  this  murder  must  rest.  Mary  not  only 
studiously  avoided  bringing  Bothwell  to  a  fair  and  legal 
trial,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  but  allowed 
the  man  who  was  publicly  accused  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  to  enjoy  all  the  dignity  and  power,  as  well  as  the 
confidence  and  familiarity,  of  a  favourite.  She  committed  to 
him  the  government  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which,  with 
the  offices  he  before  possessed,  gave  him  the  entire  command 
of  the  south  of  Scotland.  She  was  carried  off  by  him,  and 
seemingly  with  her  own  consent  (April  24) ;  she  lived  with 
him  for  some  time ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  a  sen- 
tence, divorcing  him  from  a  young  lady  of  virtue  and  merit, 
to  whom  he  had  been  lawfully  married,  gave  him  her  hand 
(May  15,  1567). 

€  247.  Such  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  singular, 
and  so  detestable,  filled  all  Europe  with  amazement,  involv- 
ing in  infamy  not  only  the  principal  actors  in  the  guilty 
scene,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  nation.  An 
association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  young  prince, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  king's  murderers.  Mary  and 
Bothwell  repaired  to  Dunbar  and  collected  their  dependants, 
but  were  imable  to  oppose  the  forces  brought  against  them, 
and  the  latter  fled,  while  the  former  was  made  prisoner  at 
Carberry  Hill  (June  15).  Bothwell  escaped  to  the  Orkneys, 
and  subsisted  some  time  by  piracy.  The  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  being  captured,  together  with  several  of  his  servants, 
who  afterwards  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  Darnley's 
murder,  and  suffered  for  their  share  in  the  crime,  Bothwell 
fled  to  Norway,  and  attempted  to  renew  his  piracies,  but 
was  captured  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  lost  his  senses 
and  died  miserably  ten  years  afterwards  in  a  dungeon,  un- 
pitied  by  his  countrymen  and  neglected  by  strangers.*  Mary 
was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  where  she  signed  her 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  her  son  was  proclaimed  king, 
under  the  title  of  James  VI.,  the  earl  of  Murray  being 
appointed  regent  (July  24, 1567). 

*  He  was  imprisoned  in  Seeland,  in  the  castle  of  Draxholm,  now 
called  Adelersborg,  near  the  town  of  Holbek.  He  died  there,  and  was 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  village  church  of  Faareveile. 
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Letter  67. — Great  Britain  from  the  Flight  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  into 
England,  with  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Wars  on  the  Continent,  till 
the  Death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  A.D.  1568—1574.  Vol.  i., 
pages  432 — 444. 

§  248.  The  parliament  assembled  by  the  earl  of  Murray 
ratified  all  these  proceedings,  and  Mary  was  kept  close 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven.  By  her  charms  and 
caresses  she  prevailed  upon  George  Douglas,  her  keeper's 
brother,  to  assist  her  in  making  her  escape ;  and  having 
effected  this  (May  2,  1568),  she  hastened  to  Hamilton, 
where  many  of  the  nobility  came  forward  in  her  defence. 
An  army  was  soon  assembled,  and  a  battle  fought  at  Lang- 
side,  near  Glasgow,  in  which  Murray,  with  forces  inferior  in 
number,  gained  the  victory  (May  15).  Mary  fled  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  Elizabeth  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence 
until  she  had  relieved  herself  from  the  imputation  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  Elizabeth  evidently  desired  to  act 
the  part  of  umpire.  Mary  was  conveyed  to  Bolton,  and 
although  still  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen,  her 
real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner.  Commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  English  ministry  for  the 
examination  of  this  great  cause,  and  conferences  were  held 
between  them  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  first  at  York, 
and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  Incontestable  proofs  of 
Mary's  guilt  were  produced  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
Mary's  commissioners  having  no  defence  to  offer,  endea- 
voured to  change  the  inquiry  into  a  negotiation,  and  failing 
in  this  attempt,  broke  up  the  conferences.  Mary  having 
been  previously  removed  to  Hampton  Court,  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Tutbury,  in  Suffolk.* 

§  249.  Elizabeth  offered  to  bury  everything  in  oblivion, 
if  Mary  would  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown,  or 
associate  her  son  with  her  in  the  government ;  to  neither  of 
which  conditions  would  the  queen  of  Scots  agree.      Mary's 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  by  recent  writers  to  relieve  Mary's 
memory  from  the  stain  of  many  of  these  graver  charges.  Unfortunately 
for  her  fair  fame,  the  evidence  against  her  is  conclusive.  One  fact  will 
illustrate  this  as  clearly  as  a  long  array  of  arguments.  If  not  actually 
privy  to  her  husband's  murder,  Mary  knew  well  enough  that  Both  well 
was  his  assassin  ;  yet  in  the  very  year  that  this  man  had  perpetrated  the 
foul  deed,  she  consented  to  live  with  him,  and  actually  became  his  wife. 
She  did  not  leave  him  until  torn  by  force  from  his  side,  and  during  her 
captivity  frequently  bewailed  their  separation,  and  longed  to  be  restored 
to  his  arms.  Such  conduct  was  worthy  neither  of  the  queen  nor  of  the 
wom&n. 
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friends  next  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
her  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  scheipe  was  verv- 
favourablj  entertained,  but  was  at  last  discovered  by  Cecil, 
Elizabeth's  prime  minister.  Norfolk  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  several  other  noblemen  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Coventry  (1569).  The 
English  Boman  Catholics,  led  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  raised  an  insurrection  in  her  favour, 
their  object  being  not  only  to  deliver  Mary,  but  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  religion  in  England.  Although  supported 
b^  Philip  II.,  the  conspirators  were  compelled  to  disperse 
without  striking  a  blow.  Elizabeth  released  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  from  the  Tower,  and  offered  to  give  up  Mary  into 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  but  the  French  and 
Spimish  ambassadors  remonstrated,  and  the  death  of 
Murray  prevented  the  revival  of  the  project  (1570). 
Scotland  relapsed  into  anarchy,  Elizabeth  intervened,  the 
earl  of  Lennox  was  appointed  regent,  and  Mary  kept  in 
stricter  custody  than  ever. 

§  250.  As  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  Elizabeth  sup- 
ported the  Eeformers  both  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Pope  Pius  v.,  failing  in  his  endeavours  to  conciliate,  issued 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  her.  This  was  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace,  by  one  John 
Felton,  a  papist,  who  was  executed  for  his  audacity.  The 
Protestant  leaders  in  France — Cond6,  Coligny,  and  others, 
who  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  league  concerted  at 
Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants — formed  a 
design  of  surprising  the  king  and  queen-mother,  which  was, 
however,  disconcerted  (1567).  A  battle  was  fought  in  the 
plains  of  St.  Denis,  in  which,  although  the  Eoman  Catholic 
leader,  Montmorency,  fell,  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
(Nov.  10, 1667).  Conde  received  reinforcements,  laid  siege 
to  Chartres,  and  compelled  the  court  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation, called  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  (1568).  It  wa& 
not  of  long  duration.  The  queen-mother  treacherously  en- 
deavoured to  get  Cond6  and  Coligny  into  her  power,  but  they 
fled  to  Bochelle,  and  the  Huguenots  flocked  to  their  support. 
They  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Jamac  (March  13, 1569), 
at  which  Cond^  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  basely 
assassinated.  Neither  this  defeat,  nor  the  wanton  murder  by 
which  it  was  attended,  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Huguenots ; 
thev  invested  Poitiers ;  Coligny  was,  however,  at  last  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege.    Henry,  the  young  duke  of  Guise, 
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first  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  by  his  con- 
duct raised  the  hopes  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party.  Eliza- 
beth aided  the  Huguenots  with  money,  military  stores,  and 
volunteers.  Coligny  was  again  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Moncontour,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  (Oct.  8, 1669) . 
This  valiant  soldier  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
disaster,  assembled  a  formidable  army,  and  prepared  to  besiege 
Paris.  Want  of  funds,  and  civil  discontents,  induced  the 
king  to  negotiate,  and  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
was  accordingly  signed  (Aug.  15,  1670).  The  terms 
were,  pardon  of  all  offences,  eligibility  of  the  Huguenots  to 
oflBces,  civil  and  military,  the  renewal  of  the  edicts  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  cession  for  two  years,  as  places  of 
refuge  and  pledges  for  their  security,  of  Rochelle,  La 
Charite,  Montauban,  and  Cognac.  The  first  of  these  kept 
the  sea  open  for  receiving  succours  from  England;  the 
second  preserved  the  passage  of  the  Loire  ;  the  third  com- 
manded the  frontiers  of  Languedoc  and  Querci ;  and  the 
fourth  opened  a  passage  into  Angoumois,  where  the  Hugue- 
nots mustered  in  great  strength.  But  Charles  IX.  only 
intended  this  accommodation  as  a  snare,  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  the  Huguenots.  During  the  winter  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian  XL,  and  pretended  to 
favour  those  Protestants  whom  he  intended  to  destroy. 

§  251.  While  the  courts  of  Prance  and  England  were 
engaged  in  negotiations  relative  to  a  union  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  it  is  evident  that 
neither  party  acted  with  sincerity,  Philip,  by  the  agency  of 
the  duke  of  Alva,  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  1568,  a  powerful 
body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  had  been  marched  into 
the  country,  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  beheaded, 
multitudes  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  or  seen  but  seizure,  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  or  death.  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of 
Orange,  surnamed  the  Silent,  raised  an  army  in  Germany, 
and  marched  against  the  duke  of  Alva  at  the  head  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men;  but  that  general  refused  to 
fight,  retired  into  the  strongholds,  and  William  was  com- 
pelled to  disband  his  levies.  This  temporary  triumph  in- 
creased the  duke  of  Alva's  insolence  and  cruelty.  Not 
satisfied  with  insulting  the  Flemings  in  every  possible 
manner,  he  laid  additional  taxes  upon  them,  which  were 
extorted  with  the  greatest  severity.    Although  engaged  in 
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tbe  negotiations  for  the  French  matrimonial  alliance,  Eliza- 
beth observed  closely  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  queen  of  Scots  intrigued  with  Philip,  and  a  scheme  for 
rescuing  Mary,  and  subverting  the  English  government  was 
concerted  by  the  bishop  of  Eoss,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  Eodolp'hi,  an  agent  of  the  pope  (1571).  The  plan 
determined  upon  was  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  land 
with  ten  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  together 
with  the  English  malcontents  and  Eoman  Catholics,  who 
were  to  march  in  a  body  to  the  capital,  and  impose  what 
conditions  they  deemed  £t  upon  Elizabeth.  The  plot  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  servants.  Having 
been  intrusted  with  a  bag  of  money,  said  to  be  silver,  but 
which  from  the  weight  he  concluded  to  be  gold,  this  man 
carried  it  to  Lord  Burghley,  who  soon  detected  the  con- 
spiracy. The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland were  executed,  the  bishop  of  Boss  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ordered  to  quit 
England,  while  Bodolphi,  the  pope's  agent,  then  on  his 
way  to  Brussels,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment 
(1572).  This  conspiracy  led  to  the  stricter  confinement  of 
Mary,  and  the  English  parliament  were  so  enraged  against 
her,  that  the  Commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her 
immediate  trial  and  execution.  Scotland  had  continued  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  Mary's  party  seized  Lennox,  the  regent, 
and  put  him  to  death  (Sept.  4, 1571)  ;  and  the  earl  of  Marre 
waa  chosen  regent  in  his  place.  He  accepted  the  mediation 
of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  queen's  party,  and  soon  after  died  (Oct.  28,  1572). 
The  earl  of  Morton  succeeded  to  the  regency,  and  being 
entirely  devoted  to  Elizabeth,  and  having  received  assistance 
&om  her,  soon  restored  order.  Edinburgh  was  captured, 
and  Scotland  submitted  entirely  to  his  authority. 

§  252.  Negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  finally  broken  off  early  in  1672,  and 
a  defensive  alliance  concluded  between  France  and  England. 
Charles  IX.  intended  this  treaty  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  his 
treacherous  designs  against  the  Protestants.  Elizabeth  was 
completely  duped  and  regarded  it  as  affording  security 
to  her  cause.  Charles  continued  his  dissimulation,  and 
offered  his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of 
Navarre.  The  admiral  Coligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  party,  were  induced  to 
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repair  to  Paris  for  the  celebration  of  this  marriage ;  when 
the  most  atrocious  massacre,  unparalleled  in  history,  was 
determined  upon.  Colignj  was  assassinated  a  few  days 
after  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(Aug.  24, 1572)  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Huguenots 
took  place.  The  barbarous  onslaught  was  finally  arranged  at 
a  council  held  in  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  given  signS,  the 
confiding  and  defenceless  Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  condition,  were  ruthlessly  murdered.  The  king  looked 
on  with  exultation,  and  even  fired  at  the  wretched  fugitives 
trying  to  escape  from  their  murderers.  In  Paris  alone  ten 
thousand  persons  perished,  and  as  similar  atrocities  were 
committed  at  Eouen,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  and  other 
large  cities,  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  of  the  Protestants 
are  supposed  to  have  been  massacred  in  different  parts 
of  France. 

§  253.  Charles  endeavoured  to  justify  this  infamous  act 
of  perfidy,  and  inhuman  butcheiy,  by  declaring  that  the 
Huguenots  had  conspired  against  nim ;  but  every  one  knew 
the  accusation  bo  be  a  mere  subterfuge ;  and  even  had  it 
been  true,  it  could  not  have  afforded  a  palliation  for  the 
murder  of  thousands  of  innocent  and  defenceless  citizens. 
At  Eome  and  in  Spain  the  barbarous  slaughter  was  hailed 
as  a  triumph  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  solemn  thanks 
were  returned  to  God  for  its  success.  Such  are  the  trophies 
and  the  victories  of  Eome !  In  England  it  excited  general 
horror  and  detestation,  and  when  the  French  ambassador 
appeared  to  announce  and  explain  the  sad  event,  he  was 
received  by  the  court  in  mourning,  and  ushered  into  apart- 
ments hung  with  black.  Indeed  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  offered  at  once  to  levy  an  army,  but  Elizabeth,  more 
cautious,  only  made  preparations  for  approaching  danger. 
She  fortified  Portsmouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercised 
her  militia,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German 
princes,  who  had  also  taken  the  alarm  at  the  sanguinary 
policy  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party.  The  strife  in  France 
broke  out  afresh  after  this  barbarity,  the  Protestants 
fought  heroically,  and  the  fourth  civfl  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  fourth  treaty  of  peace,  guaranteeing  the 
privileges  accorded  by  former  treaties  (1573).  Confusion 
continued  to  reign  in  France,  in  the  midst  of  which  Charles 
IX.  died  of  an  extraordinary  distemper,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age  (May  30,  1574).  His  death  was  regarded 
hjr  the  Protestants  as  a  visible  stroke  of  divine  vengeance. 
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The  blood  exuded  from  every  pore  of  his  body,  and  other 
remarkable  circumstances  justified  the  conclusion.  As  he  left 
no  male  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  before  been  elected  king  of  Poland. 


LsTTiEB  6S. — Germany,  from  the  Besignation  of  Charles  Y.  to  the 
Death  of  Maximilian  II.,  with  some  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  during  that  period.  a.d.  1556 — 1576.  Vol.  i., 
pages  444 — 448. 

§  264.  Charles  V.  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  by  whom  the  peace  of  religion  was  con- 
firmed at  the  diet  of  Batisbon.  Pius  lY.,  raised  to  the 
papacy  in  1559,  confirmed  the  imperial  dignity  to  Ferdinand 
(1560),  and  issued  a  bull  ordering  the  re-assembling  of  the 
famous  council  of  Trent,  the  last  of  the  general  councils^ 
Thifl  measure  induced  the  Protestant  princes  to  assemble  at 
Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  and  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Ferdinand  con- 
voked a  diet  at  Frankfort,  and  obtained  the  election  of  his 
son  Maximilian,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  as  king 
of  the  Eomans  (1562).  The  emperor  vainly  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Protestant  princes  to  submit  to  the  council  of 
Trent.  He  then  sought  to  effect  a  reformation  of  some  of 
those  abuses  in  the  Bomish  church  of  which  the  Protestants 
complained,  but  the  pope  resented  the  attempt  at  inter- 
ference, and  declared  that  such  reformation  was  his  peculiar 
province.  The  council  of  Trent  was  finally  dissolved  in 
December,  1563.  Instead  of  seeking  to  punfy  the  Eomish 
svstem,  it  had  only  aimed  at  obtaining  an  ascendancv  over 
the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  diea  July 
25, 1564,  and  was  succeeded  by  Maximillian  II.,  who,  having 
established  a  general  toleration,  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Turks.  Soliman  II.  projected,  it  is  said,  the  con- 
quest of  Grermany,  and  despatched  his  generals  into  Tran- 
sylvania ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Maximilian's  forces, 
and  compelled  to  make  peace  (1565).  Soliman  then  sent  a 
fleet  and  an  army  to  reduce  Malta,  hoping  to  expel  the 
Knights  of  St.  J  ohn,  whom  he  had  before  driven  from 
Rhodes.  His  general,  Mustapha,  after  a  siege  of  four 
months  and  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  timely  arrival  of 
Don  Garcia,  governor  of  Sicily,  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result.  In  revenge 
for  this  disappointment  and  disgrace,  Soliman  sent  a  fieet  to 
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reduce  the  island  of  Scio  and  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and 
having  invaded  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  invested 
Zigeth,  the  bulwark  of  Stiria  against  the  Turks  (1656). 
Soliman  died  during  the  siege,  and  the  place  soon  after 
surrendered.  Selim  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  and 
concluded  a  truce  for  twelve  years  with  Maximilian  II. 
(1567). 

§  255.  In  consequence  of  this  truce,  Germany  enjoyed  a 
long  repose.  Selim,  after  attempting,  without  success,  to 
subdue  Persia,  turned  his  arms  against  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
(1570).  He  lost  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  captured  the  place,  and  its  fate  alarmed  the 
Christian  powers  (1571).  Charles  IX.,  on  account  of  the 
distracted  state  of  his  kingdom,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
league  against  the  Turks;  the  emperor  pleaded  his  truce 
with  Selim,  and  the  German  princes  were  too  much  engaged 
with  religious  dissensions.  Philip  II.,  the  Venetians,  and 
Pope  Pius  v.,  who  had  succeeded  Pius  IV.  in  1566,  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise.  After  the  conquest  of  Cyprus, 
the  Turks  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of 
Dalmatia  and  Istria.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  galleys,  encountered  that  of  the  confederates  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Corinth,  when  a  terrible  engage- 
ment ensued  (Oct.  7, 1571).  The  Turks  were,  after  a  fearful 
struggle,  defeated.  They  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  the 
conflict.  Ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
thousand  Christian  slaves  set  at  liberty.  Thirty  Turkish 
galleys  were  sunk,  twenty-five  burnt,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
taken,  and  only  a  wretched  remnant  escaped.  The  con- 
federates lost  fifteen  galleys  and  about  ten  thousand  men. 
The  victory  was  not,  however,  well  followed  up,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  Turks  reappeared  with  a  new  fleet,  and 
regained  the  ascendancy.  The  Venetians  concluded  peace 
with  the  Sultan,  ceded  to  him  Cyprus  and  other  places,  and 
stipulated  to  pay  him  thirtv  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  (1573).  The  new  pope, 
Gregory  XIII.,  the  eulogist  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, who  succeeded  Pius  V.  in  1572,  was  greatly  incensed  at 
this  treaty,  while  Philip  II.,  when  asked  to  interfere,  declared 
that  the  Venetians  knew  their  own  business  best.  Don  John 
of  Austria  seized  Tunis,  where  he  proposed  to  erect  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  (1573).  He  was  attacked  by  the 
Sultan  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys,  having  forty 
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thousand  land  forces  on  board ;  his  stronghold  was  taken 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword  (1574).  Germany  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  tranquillity  under  the  mild  government  of 
Maximilian  II.  He  died  while  preparing  to  support  his 
election  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Bodolph  II.,  a  prince  who  inherited  his  father's 
pacific  disposition  (1576).* 

*  Camoens,  the  great  and  only  e^pic  poet  of  Portugal,  and  Tasso,  the 
glory  of  Italy,  flouriehed  about  this  period.  The  former  returned  from 
his  long  wanderings,  to  Lisbon,  in  1569,  and  the  latter  resided  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara  in  1575.  The  "  Lusiad  "  of  Camoens  appeared  in  1572, 
and  Tasso  published  his  ''Jerusalem  Delivered"  in  1575.  Both  were 
unfortunate.  Tasso  was  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  1579,  and  in  the  same 
year,  Camoens,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his  country,  breathed  his 
Wt  in  abject  poverty. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Letter  69. — A  general  view  of  the  TransactionB  of  Europe,  from  the 
Death  of  Charles  IX.  to  the  Accession  to  the  Throne  of  France  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  first  French  King  of  the  Bourbon  branch  ;  including 
the  Kise  of  the  Itepublic  of  HoUand,  the  Catastrophe  of  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  a.d.  1574 — 1589.  Vol.  i.,  pager 
448—465. 

§  256.  Heitey  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Prance,  following  the  advice  of  the  queen-mother,  laid  a 
scheme  for  restoring  the  royal  authonty,  by  acting  as  um- 
pire between  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties. 
Ashe  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, his  elevation  alarmed  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
since  been  powerfully  reinforced.  The  duke  of  Alen9on  and 
many  moderate  Boman  Catholics,  called  the  party  of  the 
Politicians,  joined  them.  Henry  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
and  granted  them  peace  on  very  advantageous  terms.  They 
obtained  the  right  of  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion, 
except  within  two  leagues  of  the  court ;  party-chambers, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
were  elected  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
more  equitable  administration  of  justice ;  all  attainders  were 
reversed,  and  six  cities  were  delivered  into  their  hands 
(1576).  This,  the  fifth  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the 
Huguenots,  disgusted  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  afforded 
the  duke  of  Guise  the  opportunity  of  forming  that  famous 
Boman  Catholic  league  projected  by  his  uncle,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  which  was  intended  for  the  entire  suppression  of 
Protestantism.  Henry  III.  hearing  of  this  association  and 
its  objects,  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  war  broke  out  afresh. 
Little  was  accomplished  in  the  field,  and  a  sixth  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Bergerac,  was  agreed  to,  which,  though  less 
favourable  than  the  former  ones,  guaranteed  the  Protestants 
in  the  possession  of  many  of  their  chief  privileges  (1577). 
Prance  continued  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  while  Eliza- 
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beth  abetted  the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  Philip  II.  sup- 
ported that  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  Elizabeth  protected 
the  Flemish  exiles,  and  even  permitted  the  Flemish  priva- 
teers, a  terror  to  the  commercial  navy  of  Spain,  to  enter  the 
English  harbours,  and  there  dispose  of  their  prizes.  Thid 
privilege  was  afterwards,  at  the  remonstrance  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador, withdrawn,  and  the  Gueux,  or  leggara,  afterwards 
Water  Geusen,  as  the  Flemish  adventurers  were  called,  in 
1572  attacked  and  took  possession  of  the  Brille,  a  seaport 
in  HoUand.  This  alarmed  the  duke  of  Alva,  he  attempted 
to  subdue  them,  when  Holland  and  Zealand  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
William,  prince  of  Orange.  All  Alva's  efforts  to  put  down 
this  formidable  resistance  to  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards 
proved  unavailing,  and  in  1578  he  petitioned  to  be  recalled 
nrom  his  government. 

§  257.  Alva's  successor,  Eequesens,  was  not  more  for** 
tunate.  The  siege  of  Leyden  was  prosecuted  with  great 
activity  for  some  time  (1674),  but  the  Spaniards  were  at 
last  compelled  to  retire,  and  a  conference  was  held  at  Breda 
(1675).  The  emperor  Bodolph  11.  endeavoured  to  mediate, 
but  the  negotiations  did  not  produce  peace,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed.  Zealand  was  at  last  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  about  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Holland,  when  the  inhabitants  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
Zealand  and  Holland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  magnani- 
mous princess  declined  the  proffered  honour,  but  used  her 
best  efforts  with  Philip  II.  m  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  Eequesens  died  suddenly  in  1576, 
and  a  mutiny  on  account  of  arrears  of  pay  broke  out  amongst 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Antwerp.  The  city  was  sacked  and 
pillaged,  whereupon  all  the  provinces,  except  Luxemburg, 
formed  a  confederacy,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of 
Q-hent,  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
States.  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded  Eequesens 
as  governor,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  agreed 
to  ever3rthing  demanded  of  him,  promising  to  confirm  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  to  dismiss  the  Spanish  army. 

§  258.  As  Don  John  had  only  accepted  these  terms  upon 
necessity,  he  prepared  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  to 
subjection,  and  had  even  projected  a  marriage  with  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  thus  hoping  to  obtain  both  Scotland  and 
England.    Elizabeth,  apprised  of  these  designs,  at  once 
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entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  and  furnished 
them  with  supplies  of  men,  warlike  stores,  and  money.  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Eodolph,  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  provinces,  and  the  duke  of 
Orange  became  his  Heutenant  (1577).  Don  John  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  (1578).  The  confederates  quarrelled  instead  of  act- 
ing, and  at  last  William  of  Orange  formed  the  scheme  of 
uniting  the  seven  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Guelderland, 
in  a  close  band  of  union.  It  was  agreed  that  the  seven 
provinces  should  unite  themselves  in  interest  as  one  pro- 
vince, each  reserving  to  itself  all  its  own  privileges,  rights, 
customs,  and  statutes ;  that  in  all  disputes  oetween  particu- 
lar provinces  the  rest  should  interpose  only  as  mediators ; 
and  that  they  should  assist  each  other  with  life  and  fortune 
against  every  foreign  attempt  upon  any  single  province.  It 
was  called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  and  was  signed  Jan.  15, 
1579.  The  United  Provinces  had  to  struggle  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  duke  of  Parma 
made  great  progress  against  them,  both  by  arts  and  arms. 
Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Walloons,  a  name  usually 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  they  again  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Elizabeth, 
and  as  she  still  rejected  it,  they  conferred  it  on  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  named  William  of  Orange  stadtholder,  and  finally 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Philip  II.  (1581). 

§  259.  While  Philip  was  losing  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, a  new  sovereignty  fell  into  his  power.  Don  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portugal,  had  embarked  for  Africa  in  1578,  upon 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors.  The  Christians  were 
totally  routed  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Alcazar-quiver,  in 
which  Don  Sebastian  was  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle.  Cardinal  Henry,  who  died  soon  after  without  issue, 
when  a  number  of  competitors  appeared  for  the  vacant 
throne,  amongst  whom  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  usual 
papal  greediness  of  power,  put  in  his  claim.  The  duke  of 
Alva,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  armies,  settled  the  dispute, 
and  Philip  was  crowned  at  Lisbon  and  proclaimed  in  India 
(1580).  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Spain  that  the  United 
Provinces  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  Philip,  a 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  William  of  Orange,  and  an 
attempt  was  soon  after  made  upon  his  life  (1582).  The 
duke  of  Anjouy  who  had  been  wasting  his  time  paying  court 
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to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  dismissed,  and  was  also  obliged  to 
leave  the  United  Provinces,  and  retire  into  France,  where 
be  died  in  1584.  The  Archduke  Matthias  had  pre- 
viously withdrawn  into  Germany,  so  that  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  two  greatest  generals 
of  the  day,  were  left  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the 
Netherlands. 

§  260.  England  during  these  commotions  had  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity ;  but  the  sky  began  to  be  overcast. 
Troubles  occurred  in  Scotland;  the  earl  of  Morton  was 
beheaded  (1581),  and  a  formidable  conspiracy  organized. 
During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  the  name  of  the  pope,  sent  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland;  but  they  were  defeated 
and  treated  with  great  severity  by  Earl  Grey.  When  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid  complained  of 
this  invasion,  he  was  answered  by  complaints  of  the  piracies* 
of  Francis  Drake,  a  bold  navigator  who  had  passed  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and  taken  many  rich 
prizes  from  the  Spaniards,  returning  home  by  the  Cape  of 
G^od  Hope,  in  1580.  As  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
had  circumnavigated  the  fflobe,  his  name  became  celebrated; 
the  queen  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him, 
and  accepted  a  banquet  from  him  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
he  had  performed  so  memorable  a  voyage.  She  caused  part 
of  the  booty  to  be  restored,  in  order  to  appease  Philip  II. 
The  Boman  Catholics  did  all  they  could  to  render  Elizabeth 
unpopular  abroad.  They  not  only  misrepresented  and 
maligned  her,  but  pubficly  preached  against  her,  and 
openly  taught  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  take 
away  her  life.     The  Jesuits,*  favoured  by  the  pope,  the 

*  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  first  a  page  in  the  Spanish  court,  and  then  an 
officer  in  the  army,  being  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampelnna  (1521), 
quitted  the  military  profession,  studied  theology,  and  became  an 
ecclesiastic.  Having  performed  two  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
one  in  1521  and  the  other  in  1523,  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris  to 
study  at  the  university.  He  shared  his  rooms  with  Peter  Faber  and 
Francis  Xavier,  and  they  became  the  founders  and  the  first  members 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Being  joined  by  three  more  students,  they, 
on  August  15,  1584,  assembled  at  the  church  of  Montmartre,  and  took 
the  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  absolute  poverty,  devotion  to  the  care  of 
the  Christians,  and  to  the  conversion  of  infidels.  In  1540,  Paul  III. 
sanctioned,  under  some  limitations,  the  establishment  of  the  order,  and 
in  1543  accorded  to  it  his  full  favour.  Loyola  was  chosen  president, 
and  remained  at  Borne  to  organize  and  direct  the  new  order,  called  the 
Society  of  Jesus.    Loyola's  military  career  was  of  great  service  to  him 
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cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Philip  II.,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Eeform- 
ation,  and  against  Elizabeth,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  their  hatred  knew  no  bounds.  They  persuaded  one 
William  Parry,  an  English  gentleman,  a  convert  to  Eoman 
Catholicism,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  acceptable 
service  to  heaven  than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign. 
The  pope's  nuncio,  Campeggio,  confirmed  him  in  this ;  and 
he  landed  in  England,  intending  to  execute  the  barbarous 
project.  It  was  however  discovered,  and  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  executed  (1684).  Only  the  year  before  a  man 
named  Somerville  had  suffered  for  a  similar  crime. 

§  261.  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  ruler  against  whose  life 
the  papists  plotted.  William  prince  of  Orange  was  assassi- 
nated at  Delfb,  by  Balthazar  G^erard  (1584),  whereupon  the 
,  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  appointed  his  son  Maurice, 
then  only  eighteen  years  old,  their  stadtholder  and  captain- 
general  by  land  and  sea.  The  duke  of  Parma  reduced 
Ghent  and  Brussels,  and  at  last  captured  Antwerp  (1585). 
The  confederates  then  tendered  the  sovereignty  to  the  king 
of  France,  but  civil  dissensions  induced  him  to  refuse  the 
offer.  The  duke  of  Guise,  anxious  to  exclude  the  next  heir, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  a  professed  Protestant,  from  the  suc- 
cession, revived  the  Eoman  Catholic  league;  and  after 
several  attempts,  won  Henry  III.  over  to  his  views;  and 
consequently  any  interference  in  favour  of  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries  became  on  his  part  im- 
possible. The  United  Provinces  again  had  recourse  to 
Elizabeth,  and  although  she  rejected  the  sovereignty,  she 
gallantly  espoused  their  cause.  Caring  little  for  the  Eoman 
Catholic  powers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Philip  II.,  she  not 
only  sent  forces  to  the  United  Provinces,  but  despatched 
Sir  Francis  Drake  with  twenty  sail  and  a  body  of  land 
forces  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
gallant  seaman  captured  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and 
several  other  places,  and  returned  to  Eagland  with  such 
riches  and  accounts  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  as  served  to   stimulate  the  nation  to  future 

in  framiDjif  this  new  institution.  The  Jesuits  laboured  zealously  in  the 
service  of  the  papacy,  and  soon  began  to  play  an  important  part  in 
public  affairs.  Their  pernicious  system  was  productive  of  the  most 
serious  evils;  in  many  states  the  governments  were  constrained  to 
suppress  them,  and  in  1773  Pope  Clement  XIV.  issued  a  bull  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  order.  In  1814,  Pius  VII.  solemnly  re-established 
the  Booiety  as  a  religious  order,  under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius. 
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enterprises.  Tobacco  and  potatoes  were  introduced  into 
England  by  this  expedition  (1586).  In  the  same  year  the 
victory  at  Zutphen  was  gained,  at  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  lost  his  life  (Sept.  22). 

§  262.  Leicester  was  not  successful  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  was  indeed  totally  unfitted  for  the  command,  and  as 
soon  as  Elizabeth  perceived  this,  she  issued  orders  for  his 
recall.  This  noble-minded  sovereign  was,  however,  environed 
with  enemies.  Antony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Derbyshire,  instigated  by  John  Ballard,  a  popish  priest  of 
the  seminary  of  Eheims,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her 
life,  with  a  view  of  delivering  Mary  and  establishing  the  popish 
system  in  the  country.  The  plot  was  happily  discovered 
hy  Wfdsingham,  and  Babington  and  his  associates  were 
executed  (1586).  During  their  trial  the  fact  transpired  that 
Babington  had  been  encouraged  in  this  treacherous  enter- 
prise by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whereupon  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  resolved  to  bring  Mary  to  a  public  trial.  Her 
papers  were  accordingly  seized,  her  principal  domestics 
arrested,  and  her  two  secretaries  sent  prisoners  to  London. 
After  the  necessary  information  had  been  obtained,  forty 
commissioners,  appointed  under  the  great  seal,  together 
-with  five  of  the  judges,  were  sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle, 
where  Mary  was  now  confined,  to  hear  and  decide  this  great 
<sau8e.  Mary  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commissioners,  but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  appear  and 
make  her  defence.  She  was  condemned  and  executed 
(Feb.  8, 1587).  Never  did  Mary  appear  so  great  as  in  the 
last  scene  of  her  life ;  she  was  not  only  tranquil,  but  in- 
trepid and  magnanimous.  She  maintained  her  dignity  to 
the  last  moment,  declared  that  she  died  firm  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith,  and  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  with  calm 
but  undaunted  fortitude.  Such  was  the  end  of  Mary 
Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland  and  dowager  of  France,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  She  was 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Of  her  guilt  there  can  be 
now  no  doubt ;  and  neither  her  beauty,  her  elegant  qualities, 
nor  the  wrongs  and  sufierings  which  she  endured,  can 
palliate  her  share  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, her  treacherous  intrigues  with  foreign  princes,  her 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  the  guilt 
of  murder.* 

»  Elizabeth's  conduct  in  this  matter  must  be  viewed  in  reference  to 
the  events  oi  the  period.    So  long  as  Mary  lived,  her  position  was  most 
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§  263.  Althougli  Jamea  at  firet  seemed  mclined  k>  n 
tbs  indignity  offered  to  him  by  the  trial  and  eiecutio 
his  mother,  and  actually  recalled  his  ambassador,  he  at 
consented  to  receive  Elizabeth's  emissaries,  and  gradi 
fell  into  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  of  En^ 
Philip  II.  was  secretly  preparing  his  prodigious  armao 
in  order  to  secure  the  aseendwiey  of  the  papists. 
Francis  Drake  intercepted  his  supplies,  pillaged  his  coj 
and  destroyed  his  shipping,  and  in  the  harbour  of  C 
alone  burnt  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  ammunition 
naval  stores.  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  private  adventi 
sailed  into  the  South  Sea  with  three  smalt  ships,  commi 
great  depredations,  took  many  prizes  from  the  Spanii 
and  entered  the  Thames  in  a  kind  of  triumph  (1587), 
sailing  of  the  armada  was  delayed  for  twelve  months ; 
in  all  the  ports  in  Sicily,  Haples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  i 
sans  were  employed  building  vessels  of  uncommon  size 
force;  naval  stores  were  brought  up  at  a  great  expe 
provisions  amassed,  armies  levied  and  quartered  in 
maritime  provinces,  and  plans  laid  for  such  an  embarka 
as  had  never  before  appeared  upon  the  ocean.  Preparat 
were  also  made  in  the  Netherknds,  the  armada  was  va 
denominated  invincible,  and  PbUip  imagined  that  Engl 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  attack. 
ingeonre.  Plots  for  the  re-establishmeot  of  popery,  snd  conepiracic 
the  removal  of  Elizabeth,  were  of  oontioDU  occurreQce  ;  and  alth 
Mjuy  was  not  a  prime  mover  in  nil  of  these,  yet  her  partidpatic 
TOme  of  them,  and  more  parHcnlarly  in  Babington'a  infamoua  Bch 
ha>  been  clearly  eatahliahed.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life  and  dea,t 
tween  the  two  queena, — tba  one  the  representative  of  Popery,  an 
other  of  Protestantiam  ;  and  that  EUiaheth  did  not  wish  to  proce 
eztremitiea  against  the  qneen  of  Scots  is  evident  from  the  facte 
she  had  that  princess  in  her  power  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  d 
which  period  she  did  not  offer  the  slighlest  injury  to  bar;  anc 
she  had  repeatedly  refuged  the  demand  of  her  parliament  to 
Mary  to  trial.    The  truth  is,  Mary  had  sold  herself  to  a  sanguinar 

Kmioioua  ayatem,  which  has  deluged  the  world  with  horrorB,  and  i 
t  fell  a  victim  to  the  snares  she  tad  laid  for  another.     Blood  will 
blood,  they  say  ;  and  y^t  while  the  Eomanists  taught  the  doctrine  1 
was  a  commendable  act  to  put  heretioa  and  converts  from  the  papal  i 
to  death,  whilst  they  attempted  to  elevate  the  murderei-  of  Henrj 
of  trance  to  a  level  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  whils' 
^turned  thanks  for  and  openly  rejoiced  at  the  terrible  slaughter 
Bai-Lholomew.  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  tearful  outcry  whenev 
™  «  .^T.°,^''  ^SentB  received  the  just  punishment  ol  tteir  Crimea 
call  pity  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  vromui   whn  ^„j»..lr 
i^^  Tuifueace  of  such  a  sy^".  loattu  X^"'  "ua'u^tw^^ 
itM  man  nature  and  command  onivorsal  eateem.  ^ 
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of  Parma  positively  refused  to  leave  Planders  whilst  the 
English  were  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Spanish  admiral 
sailed  round  the  island,  followed  by  the  English  fleet,  which, 
had  not  the  ammunition  fallen  short,  would  have  compelled 
the  Armada  to  surrender  at  discretion.  A  terrible  storm 
overtook  the  remnant  of  the  expedition,  as  it  was  passing 
the  Orkneys  ;  many  vessels  were  wrecked,  not  one  half  of 
the  fleet  returned  to  Spain,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen. 

§  266.  While  the  naval  power  of  Spain  experienced  such 
disasters,  great  revolutions  happened  in  ITrance.  The 
Huguenots,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  who  gained  at  Coutras,  in  1587,  a  complete  victory 
over  the  royal  army,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity 
by  the  League.  This,  the  eighth  civil  contest,  was  called 
the  war  of  the  three  Henries.  Quarrels  amongst  the 
Soman  Catholics  alone  saved  the  Beformers.  The  Guise 
faction,  at  what  is  called  the  Battle  of  the  Barricades,  drove 
Henry  from  his  capital,  and  their  audacity  aroused  him  to 
action.  Dissembling  his  resentment,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  League,  and  seemed 
outwardly  reconciled.  Henry  then  induced  the  gentlemen 
of  his  guard  to  assassinate  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal.  "I  am  now  king,  madam!"  said 
Henry  to  the  queen-mother,  "  and  have  no  competitor ;  the 
duke  of  Guise  is  dead!"  (1588).  The  partisans  of  the 
League  immediately  took  up  arms;  declared  that  the 
people  were  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry, 
and  chose  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Guise,  lieutenant-general  of  the  state  royal  and  crown  of 
France.  In  this  extremity  Henry  III.  joined  the  Huguenots 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  prepared  to  crush  the 
League  and  subdue  all  their  enemies.  The  priests,  and 
the  Jesuits  in  particular,  advocated  his  assassination 
from  the  pulpits  of  Paris;  and  one  Jacques  Clement,  a 
Dominican  friar,  obtained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  wounded  him  mortally  (August  1,  1589).  The 
murderer  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  guards ;  but  he  was 
considered  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
general  degradation  of  Eoman  Catholicism,  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
certainly  one  of  the  least  iniquitous  of  the  papal  despots, 
compared  Clement's  enterprise  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
"Word,  and  the  resurrection   of  the  Saviour.     With  his 
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dying  voice,  Henry  III.  named  Henry,  king  ol  Navarre,  as 
liis  successor.  In  the  person  of  Henry  III.  the  branch  of 
the  Valois  became  extinct,  after  having  reigned  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years,  and  given  thirteen  kings  to  France. 


Letteb  70. — ^The  General  View  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  Accession 
ot  Henry  IV.  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins.  a.d.  1589—1598.  Vol.  i., 
padres  465—472. 

§  267.  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  justly  styled  the  Great, 
forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
France.  Deserted  by  his  troops,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Paris  and  retire  into  !N'ormandy. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had 
proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  X.,  though  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  Henry  sought 
the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
!Roman  Catholic  League  and  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Elizabeth 
furnished  both  men  and  money.  Although  the  king's  forces 
were  still  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  his  opponents, 
he  attacked  the  duke  of  Mayenne  at  Ivry  (March  14, 
1590),  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  afterwards  invested 
Paris.  The  duke  of  Parma  advanced  from  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  and  having  accom- 
plished this  object,  retired  without  giving  Henry  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  attack.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards,  Henry  made  several  fresh  attempts  upon  Paris ; 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens,  particularly  of  the  faction 
of  the  Sixteen,*  by  which  it  was  governed,  defeated  all 
his  designs,  and  new  dangers  threatened  him  from  every 
side.  Gregory  XIV.,  at  the  request  of  Philip  II.,  declared 
Henry  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  commanded  all  Eoman 
Catholics  to  abandon  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication ; 
he  sent  his  nephew  with  money  and  troops  to  join  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  about  the  same  time  the  young  duke  of 
Guise  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Tours  (1590). 

■  The  Council  of  the  Sixteen  was  established  about  1586,  when  Paris 
was  under  the  municipal  system.  The  citizens  guarded  the  walls  and  the 
principal  posts,  and  the  ^chevins  had  the  keys  of  the  gates.  The  city  was 
divided  into  sixteen  sections,  in  each  of  which  meetings  took  place,  of 
which  the  head  of  the  assembly  gave  in  a  report  to  the  general  council 
of  the  League.  These  sixteen  chiefs,  having  the  same  interests  to 
sustain,  became  united,  and  thus  formed  the  famous  Council  of  the 
Sixteen,  at  which  Bussy  le  Clerc,  an  old  master-at-arms,  distinguished 
himself.  They  got  up  a  great  many  plots  against  Henry  III.,  and  may 
be  said  at  one  time  to  have  almost  governed  France. 

o  2 
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§  268.  At  this  juncture,  Elizabeth,  who  had  witlidrawn 
her  troops  on  the  prosperous  appearance  of  Henry's  affairs, 
saw  the  necessity  of  again  interposing,  and  sent  seven, 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris 
and  the  earl  of  Essex.  Henry  at  once  entered  Normandy, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Eouen ;  but  the  duke  of  Parma 
again  advanced  into  France,  and  by  rapid  marches  compelled 
Henry  to  raise  the  siege ;  refused  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  made  good 
his  retreat  to  the  Netherlands  (1591).  Discord  reigned  in 
Paris,  and  the  faction  of  Sixteen  hanged  the  first  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  two  of  the  judges,  for  not 
doing  their  bidding.  The  duke  of  Mayenne,  on  the  other 
band,  put  four  of  the  faction  of  the  Sixteen  to  death.  The 
States  were  convoked,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  prepared  to 
advance  into  France.  He  died  whilst  assembling  his  forces, 
at  Arras,  and  thus  freed  the  duke  of  Mayenne  from  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  Henry  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  perhaps 
France  from  becomiug  a  province  of  Spain  (Dec.  2,  1592). 
The  States  met,  and  various  schemes  were  proposed,  none 
of  which  gave  satisfaction,  and  Henry,  while  pushing  for- 
ward his  military  operations,  appointed  conferences  to  be 
held  between  divines  of  the  two  religions,  proposed  a  truce, 
at  length  solemnly  made  his  abjuration  at  St.  Denis,  and 
received  absolution  from  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  (July  25, 
1593). 

§  269.  The  most  zealous  Eoman  Catholics  suspected 
Henry's  sincerity,  whilst  the  Huguenots  feared  some  trea- 
chery, and  Henry's  Protestant  allies,  particularly  the  queen 
of  England,  expressed  much  indignation  at  this  interested 
change  of  his  religion.  Sensible,  however,  that  the  League 
and  the  king  of  Spain  were  still  their  common  enemies, 
Elizabeth  at  last  admitted  his  apologies,  and  continued  her 
support.  In  a  short  time  a  wonderful  change  ensued  in  the 
afl'airs  of  the  French  monarch.  The  marquis  of  Vitri  set 
the  example  of  submission;  cities  and  provinces  followed, 
even  the  young  duke  of  Guise  acknowledged  Henry,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  seemed  bent  on  returning  to  allegiance 
to  its  lawful  sovereign.  In  the  midst  of  these  successes, 
Jean  Ch&tel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  incited  by  their  denun- 
ciations, attempted  to  assassinate  Henr^  (Dec.  27,  1594). 
[jThe  kisg  was,  however,  only  wounded  m  the  mouth,  the 
was  seized  and  executed,  and  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
btm  I^ranoe.    In  the  mean  time  war  was  still  carried 
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on  with  vigour  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  confederates  rose 
superior  to  the  power  of  Spain.  Prince  Maurice  surprised 
Breda  (1590),  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  took 
Gertruydenberg  and  Groningen  (1594!)  ;  and  none  of  the 
Spanish  generals  ventured  to  attempt  a  diversion. 

§  270.  Henry  IV.  succeeded  in  ejecting  the  Spaniards  from 
France,  and  having  been  absolved,  and  proclaimed  king  by 
Clement  Y III.,  was  also  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne. 
In  the  midst  of  these  successes  the  Spaniards  took  Calais 
(1596),  and  the  next  year  got  possession  of  Amiens  by  sur- 
prise. The  king  of  France  was  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  these  misfortunes,  but  his  nobles  rallied  round  him,  Eliza- 
beth, in  consequence  of  a  fresh  treaty,  assisted  him,  and  Amiens 
was  speedily  recovered.  The  duke  of  MercoBur,  the  last  noble 
of  any  consequence  that  resisted  his  authority,  submitted, 
and  Henry  obtained  full  possession  of  his  kingdom.  The 
League  was  dissolved,  the  Boman  Catholics  seemed  satisfied, 
and  the  Huguenots  alone  gave  the  king  uneasiness.  In 
order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  Henry  assembled  the  heads 
of  their  party  at  Nantes,  and  issued  the  celebrated  edict 
of  that  name  (April  13,  1598).  It  not  only  secured  to 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  privilege  of  being  admitted 
to  all  employments  of  trust,  profit,  and  honour.  The  con- 
federates were  not,  in  the  mean  time,  idle  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  English  forces  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Tournhout  (1597),  and  in  the  previous  year  the  combined 
X)atch  and  English  fleet  dispersed  an  expedition  that  Philip 
was  fitting  out  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Elizabeth  and 
the  United  Provinces  refused  to  negotiate  with  Philip  II., 
but  Henry  IV.  of  France  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  at 
Vervins  (May  2,  1598).  Henry  recovered  possession  of  all 
the  places  seized  by  Philip  during  the  course  of  the  wars, 
and  procured,  what  he  had  long  ardently  desired,  leisure  to 
settle  the  domestic  afifairs  of  his  kingdom;  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  his  people. 


71. — Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  Peace  of  Vervins 
to  the  Trace  Oi  1609,  when  the  Freedom  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  acknowledged,    a.d.  1598—1609.    Vol.  i.,  pages  472—476. 

§  271.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Vervins 
between  France  and  Spain,  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces  for  the  more 
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vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Philip  II.  Scarcely 
wad  the  negotiation  terminated,  ere  Philip,  who  had  resigned 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  died  at  Madrid  (Sept.  13, 
1598) ;  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  gloomy, 
jealous,  haughty,  vindictive,  and  inexorable  tyrant.  He 
caused  his  own  son,  and  heir  of  the  empire,  Don  Carlos,  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  poisoned  his  third  wife,  Isabella  of 
Prance,  that  he  might  marry  his  niece,  Anne  of  Austria. 
No  European  prince  ever  possessed  such  vast  resources  as 
Philip  II.  Besides  his  Spanish  and  Italian  dominions,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Netherlands,  he  enjoyed  all  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  received  the  rich  produce  of  the  American 
mines.  Neglecting  agriculture  and  manufactures,  he  made 
Spain,  once  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  only  the  mint  of 
Europe.  The  condition  of  the  United  Provinces  was  in  all 
respects  the  reverse  of  that  of  Spain.  Whilst  the  latter 
country  was  enfeebled,  they,  owing  everything  to  industry, 
extended  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  became 
rich  and  powerful. 

§  272.  Philip  III.,  a  virtuous  though  weak  prince,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  endeavoured  to  induce  the  United 
Provinces  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria,  who  had  married  his  sister  Isabella,  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  made  by  Philip  II.  just  before 
his  death.  The  United  Provinces  refused  to  accept  this 
arrangement,  and  Philip  III.  issued  an  edict  precluding  all 
intercourse  between  these  states  and  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  or  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  Dutch, 
already  strong  at  sea,  attacked  the  Spanish  in  India,  and 
soon  monopolized  that  lucrative  commerce.  Both  parties 
prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and  a  sanguinary 
contest  took  place  at  Nieuport  (1600)  ;  in  which,  after 
a  determined  struggle,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated.  The 
victory  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  valour  of 
the  English  auxiliaries.  The  archduke  pressed  the  siege  of 
Ostend,  and  although  the  garrison  were  relieved,  the  place 
at  last  surrendered,  afler  a  resistance  of  more  than  three 
years'  duration  (1604).  During  this  memorable  siege, 
!rrinee  Maurice  made  himself  master  of  Eimbach,  Grave, 
and  Slays,  acquisitions  that  more  than  balanced  the  loss  of 
Ostend.  Commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  flourished ; 
TSnnate,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  had  been  gained  (1604) ;  and 
|Im  JSist-India  Company,  the  grand  pillar  of  the  republic^ 
(1596). 
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§  273.  As  a  counterpoise  to  these  advantages,  tlie  States 
bad  lost  the  alliance  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1603)  ;  for  her  successor, 
James  I.,  although  he  seemed  inclined  to  support  them, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain.  Philip  III.  made  another 
desperate  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  but  no 
decisive  success  ensued,  and  at  length  his  troops  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay  (1606).  A  suspension  of  arms  followed, 
conferences  were  opened,  and  after  numerous  obstacles  and 
delays,  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  concluded  at  the  Hague, 
through  the  mediation  of  France  and  England  (April  9, 
1609).  This  treaty  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  secured  to  them  all  their  acquisitions, 
freedom  of  commerce  with  the  dominions  of  Philip  and 
the  archduke,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  civil  and 
relimous  liberties  for  which  they  had  so  gloriously  struggled. 
Philip  III.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  issued  an  edict 
ordering  all  the  Morescoes,  or  the  descendant^  of  the  Moors, 
to  leave  the  kingdom  (1609).  They  chose  for  themselves  a 
king,  and  endeavoured  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  man- 
date ;  but  were  overpowered  and  banished,  and  Spain  thus 
lost  nearly  a  million  of  industrious  inhabitants  (1611). 


XXTTSR  72. — The  Domestic  History  of  England,  from  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth  ;  with  some  Account  of 
A^irs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A.D.  1588 — 1603.  Vol.  i.,  pages 
476—488. 

§  274.  The  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth  from  all 
apprehensions  resnecting  the  safety  of  her  crown.  Her 
foreign  policy  has  Deen  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  we  turn  at  once  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  her  aomi- 
nions.  The  leading  characteristics  of  Elizabeth's  adminis- 
tration were  economy  and  vigour.  By  strict  attention  to 
the  first,  she  was  able  to  maintain  a  magnificent  court,  and 
to  support  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  France  and  the 
liow  Countries,  without  oppressing  her  people,  or  involving 
the  crown  in  debt ;  and  by  a  spirited  exertion  of  the  second, 
she  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  gave  stability  to  her 
throne,  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies. 
Illizabeth  was  remarkably  jealous  of  her  prerogative,  which 
.fihe  exercised  most  royally,  and  was  indeed  inclined  to 
De  despotic.    She  erected  the  court  of  High  Commissioni 
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which  was  invested  with  almost  inquisitorial  powers,  and 
she  supported  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber.  She  also 
granted  patents  for  monopolies,  which  fettered  industry 
and  commerce.  These  grievances  were  frequently  com- 
plained of  in  parliament,  but  more  especially  by  the 
JPuritans,  a  new  religious  sect.*  Peter  "Wentworth,  one  of 
their  leaders,  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  as  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  had  been  prohibited  by  Elizabeth,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  all  the  members  who  supported  his 
motion  to  the  Fleet  (1693). 

§  275.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  occupied  a  great  share  of 
Elizabeth's  attention.  She  early  saw  the  importance  of 
that  island,  and  took  measures  for  reducing  it  to  order  and 
submission.  Besides  furnishing  her  governors  of  Ireland 
with  a  strong  force,  she  foiinded  the  University  of  Dublin 
(1591).  Discord  reigned  in  the  island,  and  as  Sir  John 
Parrot  had  armed  the  inhabitants  of  IJlster  (1585),  and 
others  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs  by 
service  on  the  continent,  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  more 
regular  war.  Hugh  O'Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Philip  II.,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and 
defeated  the  queen's  troops  on  the  Blackwater  (1598). 
Tyrone  was  styled  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Elizabeth 
made  the  earl  of  Essex  lord-lieutenant,  and  sent  him  to 
Ireland  with  a  strong  force.  This  favourite  disappointed 
the  queen  and  the  nation,  and  returned  home  suddenly, 
contrary  to  orders,  and  without  having  effected  anything 
(1599).  This  rash  step,  together  with  his  imprudent 
conduct  afterwards,  caused  his  ruin.  Although  tried,  and 
on  this  occasion  pardoned  (1600),  he  plunged  into  a  new 
course  of  intrigue,  and  on  being  discovered,  attempted  to 
create  an  insurrection.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  (1601). 

§  276.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  Essex  in  Ireland,  and 
speedily  restored  the  queen's  authority  in  that  island 
(1600).  He  defeated  the  rebels  near  Kinsale,  though 
supported  by  six  thousand  Spaniards,  whom  he  expelled 

*■  This  name  was  first  given  to  some  persons  who  began  to  find  fault 
with,  although  they  did  not  then  secede  from,  the  Church  of  England 
in  1564.  They  objected  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  to  the 
vestments  of  the  clergy ;  and  as  they  adopted  very  rigid  rules  of  life, 
were  called  Puritans.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  many  others,  they 
finally  seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  at  one  time  possessed  great 
power  m  th»  ttate. 
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firom  the  island.  Even  Tyrone  petitioned  for  terms  ;  which 
being  denied  him,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  queen's  clemency.  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of 
receiving  any  pleasure  from  this  fortunate  conclusion  of 
the  war,  which  had  long  occupied  her  councils,  exhausted 
her  treasury,  and  disturbed  her  peace.  Though  in  her 
Iseventieth  year,  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  good  health  ;  but 
the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  steal  upon  her,  as  well  as  a 
deep  melancholy,  caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  having  no  heir 
to  whom  to  transmit  her  sceptre.  Moreover,  the  execution 
of  her  favourite,  Essex,  preyed  upon  her  mind.  Tor  ten 
nights  and  days  she  lingered,  leaning  upon  cushions ;  and 
having  named  James,  king  of  Scotland,  as  her  successor, 
expired  without  a  struggle  (April  3,  1603).  During  this 
monarch's  reign  England  progressed  with  rapid  strides. 
Drake,  Erobisher,  Ealeigh,  and  others,  the  most  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  age,  navigated  the  distant  ocean  and  made 
important  discoveries.  On  their  return  they  introduced 
into  the  country,  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  produc- 
tions hitherto  unknown  in  England.  Thus  the  laburnum, 
laurustinus,  potato,  orange,  tulip,  tobacco,  artichoke,  aspa^ 
ragus,  cauliflower,  <&c.,  were  all  brought  into  our  island 
daring  this  reign.  Elizabeth  was  also  a  great  encourager 
of  education ;  as  Harrow,  "Westminster  School,  Rugby,  and 
other  important  foundations,  established  under  her  auspices, 
fully  prove.  In  1690  the  first  paper-mill  was  commenced, 
at  Dartford,  in  Kent;  a  fact  that  well  deserves  to  be 
chronicled. 

§  277.  History  does  not  afford  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  insubstantiality  of  human  greatness  than  that 
oflTered  by  the  close  of  this  celebrated  reign.  Eew  sove- 
reigns ever  swayed  a  sceptre  with  more  dignity  than 
!Blizabeth;  few  have  enjoyed  more  prosperity,  and  none 
could  be  better  beloved  by  their  people ;  yet  this  powerful 
princess,  after  all  her  glory  and  popularity,  fell  into  com- 
parative neglect,  and-  sank  into  the  grave  beneath  the 
pressure  of  a  private  grief.  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
yields  other  lessons.  It  shows  to  what  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  consequence  a  nation  may  be  raised  in  a  few  years,  by 
a  wise  and  vigorous  administration ;  and  what  powerful 
efforts  may  be  made  by  a  brave  and  united  people,  in 
repelling  or  annoying  an  enemy  with  greater  resources  at 
command.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is  best  delineated  in 
her  conduct.    To  all  the  personal  jealousy,  the  coquetry, 
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and  the  little  vanities  of  a  woman,  she  united  the  sound 
understanding  and  firm  spirit  of  a  man.  A  greater  share 
of  feminine  softness  might  have  made  her  more  agreeable  as 
a  woman,  though  not  a  better  queen ;  but  a  less  insidious 
policy  would  have  reflected  more  lustre  upon  her  adminis- 
tration, and  a  less  rigid  frugality  on  some  occasions  would 
have  given  more  success  to  her  arms.  But  as  she  was,  and 
as  she  acted,  she  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereigns  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  illustrious  female  that 
ever  did  honour  to  humanity. 


Letter  73. — France,  from  the  Peace  of  Venrins  to  the  Death  of 
Henry  IV. ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Afifairs  of  Germany  imder 
Eodolph  II.    A.D.  1598—1610.     Vol.  i.,  pages  483—488. 

§  278.  No  kingdom,  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
could  be  more  wretched  than  France,  at  the  peace  of 
Vervins.  The  crown  was  encumbered  with  debts  and 
pensions,  the  people  were  poor  and  miserable,  and  the 
nobility,  from  a  habit  of  rebellion,  rapine,  and  disorder, 
had  lost  all  sense  of  justice,  allegiance,  or  legal  submission. 
Happily  France  was  favoured  with  a  king  equally  able  and 
willing  to  remedy  all  these  evils ;  and  he  found  a  zealous 
assistant  in  the  marquis  of  Eosni,  whom  he  created  duke  of 
Sully.  Attached  to  his  master's  person  by  friendship,  and 
to  his  interest  and  the  public  good  by  principle,  he  em- 
ployed himself  with  the  most  indefatigable  industry  in 
restoring  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  without  giving  umbrage 
to  the  nobility,  or  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Sully's  first  care  was  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  he 
completely  restored ;  and  while  he  diminished  the  public 
burthens,  he  increased  the  revenue.  He  also  encouraged 
agriculture,  and,  convinced  that  ^*  good  morals  and  good  laws 
are  reciprocally  formed  by  each  other,"  sought  to  raise  the 
general  character  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Henry 
encouraged  manufactures,  which  Sully  was  inclined  to 
despise ;  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  as 
well  as  manufactures  of  linen  and  tapestry,  for  which  he 
invited  workmen  from  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Spanish 
^Netherlands.  In  order  to  facilitate  commerce  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subiects,  he  built  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  cut 
the  canal  of  Briare,  which  unites  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire ; 
and  he  had  projected  the  union  of  the  two  seas,  when  a  period 
j>utto  nislife. 
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§  279.  Henry's  amorous  disposition  led  him  into  nume- 
irous  difficulties.  The  licentious  conduct  of  Queen  Margaret 
of  Valois  induced  him  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce ; 
but  before  he  had  obtained  it,  he  became  involved  in  an 
intrigue  with  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  whom  he  created  duchess 
of  Beaufort,  and  promised  to  raise  to  the  throne.  This  lady 
died  in  1599,  and  Henry  then  formed  a  new  attachment  with 
Henriette  d'Entragues,  to  whom  he  also  made  a  promise  of 
marriage.  He  created  her  marchioness  of  Verneuil ;  but 
soon  after,  receiving  the  divorce  from  Eome,  married  Mary 
of  Medici,  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Florence  (1600). 
The  family  of  the  Entragues  demanded  that  the  king's 
engagement  in  favour  of  Henriette  should  be  carried  out, 
and  leagued  with  several  powerful  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  dauphin  to  be  declared  illegitimate.  Henry 
received  an  intimation  of  the  plot,  speedily  frustrated  it^  and 
turned  his  attention  to  another  quarter. 

§  280.  In  order  to  understand  this  matter  thoroughly,  we 
must  cast  a  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  German  empire. 
On  the  death  of  Maximilian  II.,  his  son,  Eodolph  II.,  had 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  (1576).  His  brother 
Matthias,  at  one  time  governor  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Laving  defeated  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  made  peace  with 
them  (1606),  obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary;  and,  in 
return,  he  granted  the  people  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
every  privilege  which  they  could  desire  (1608).  Matthias 
afterwards  became  master  of  Austria  and  Moravia  upon  the 
same  conditions ;  and  Eodolph,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  confirmed  to  him  those  usurpations,  together 
with  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
Lutheran  opinions  had  taken  deep  root.  As  the  Protestant 
religion  gained  ground  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the 
Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  became  desirous  of  securing 
and  extending  their  privileges;  and  their  demands  being 
refused,  they  entered  into  a  new  confederacy,  called  the 
Evangelical  Union  (1608).  This  association  was  opposed 
by  another,  formed  to  protect  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith, 
under  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  League  (1609). 
The  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg, 
caused  the  two  parties  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

§  281.  On  the  death  of  John  "William,  duke  of  Cleves, 
Juliers,  and  Berg,  without  issue,  several  competitors  for  the 
succession  arose.  The  emperor  summoned  them  to  appear 
before  him^  but  two  of  them — John  Sigismund  and  the  duke 
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of  Neuburg — united  their  arms  against  liira,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  elector  palatine  and  the  other  princes  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  one  of  the 
claimants,  and  the  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  League, 
espoused  the  emperor's  cause ;  and  in  this  new  war  between 
Protestantism  and  Soman  Catholicism,  Henry  TV.  of  France 
was  invited  to  take  part.  This  was  just  what  Henry  desired. 
Anxious  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria,  and  circumscribe 
>itB  powers  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  received  the  Protestant 
envoys  cordially.  Love  for  one  of  the  family  of  Mont- 
morency, married  to  the  prince  of  Cond6,  and  carried  by  her 
husband  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  to  Brussels,  is  also  said  to  have 
furnished  Henry  with  an  additional  reason  for  embarking 
in  the  cause.  His  preparations  were  vigorous,  and  his 
negotiations  successful.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  the  Italian 
powers  in  general,  and  the  Swiss  and  Venetians,  took  part 
in  the  alliance.  The  duke  of  Sully,  who  had  established  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom  upon  a  firm  basis,  promised 
abundant  supplies.  Before  taking  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  had,  at  the  repeated  request  of  his  wife,  consented 
to  her  coronation,  and  the  ceremony  passed  off  without 
accident ;  but  the  day  after,  as  Henry  was  passing  through 
the  streets  in  his  coach,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Bavaillac  (May  14,  1610),  a  bloodthirsty  bigot,  who  had 
long  sought  such  an  opportunity.  Thus  perished  Henry  IV., 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  France.  His  gallantries,  however,  had  a  perni- 
cious effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  led  to  the 
most  unfortunate  results. 


Letter  74. — A  General  View  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  a.d.  1610 — 
1635.    Vol.  i.,  pages  488—505. 

§  282.  The  greater  part  of  the  European  continent,  during" 
the  period  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  was  a 
scene  of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  confusion.  The  two  great 
confederacies,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  League  and  the  Evangelical  Union,  which  had 
threatened  the  empire  with  a  furious  civil  war,  appeared  to 
be  dissolved  by  his  sudden  removal.  But  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  duke  of  Neuburg  still  maintained 
their  claim  to  the  succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliers ;  and 
being  assisted  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  some 
JFjvndb  troops,  eipelled  Leopold,  the  sequestrator,  and  took 
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posflession  by  force  of  arms.  They  afterwards  quarrelled; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  Bodolph  11.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  (1612).  Having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  and  secured  Agria,  Pesth,  Buda,  and  every  other 
place  in  Hungary  held  by  the  Ottomans,  he  prepared  to  pull 
off  the  mask  which  he  had  so  long  worn  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Protestants,  and  thus  kindled  that  long  and  sanguinary 
contest  known  as  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  (1618).  In  order 
to  strengthen  his  authority,  he  had  previously  caused  his 
cousin  (1617)  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  duke  of  Stiria,  whom  he 
intended  as  his  successor  in  the  empire,  to  be  elected  king 
<^  Bohemia,  and  acknowledged  in  Hungary,  neither  himself 
nor  his  brothers  having  any  children ;  and  he  engaged  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  those  crowns. 

§  283.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand,  and  this  family  compact, 
produced  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  Fer- 
dinand's ministera,  Slawata  and  Martinitz,  commenced  their 
Jesuitical  rule  in  Boheiuia,  and  were,  with  their  secretary 
Pabricius,  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  council-house 
(May  23,  1618) ;  and  under  the  leadership  of  Count 
Thum,  the  Bohemians  expelled  the  Jesuits.  From  this 
day  dates  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  the  emperor  Matthias  died 
(March  20, 1619),  and  Ferdinand  II.,  in  spite  of  his  ante- 
cedents, was  at  once  elected  in  his  place.  The  Bohemians 
formally  deposed  Ferdinand,  and  named  Frederic  V.,  elector 
palatine,  for  their  king,  while  Bethlem  Gabor,  voivoide  of 
Transylvania,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary  by  the 
Protestants  of  that  country.  The  Soman  Catholic  princes 
espoused  the  cause  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  Protestants  that 
of  Frederic.  The  confederates  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire ;  Frederic  was  totally  routed  near 
Prague  (November  9,  1620),  and  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  while  Bethlem  Gabor  consented  to  resign  the  crown 
of  Hungary  upon  advantageous  conditions.  The  house  of 
Austria  thus  extended  its  authority  in  Germany,  and  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  family  about  this  time  engaged  in 
some  atrocious  conspiracies  in  order  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ency in  Italy.  These  were,  however,  frustrated;  and  in 
the  midst  of  them,  Philip  III.  expired  (1621),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Philip  lY.,  an  enterprising  prince.  The 
abilities  of  Olivares,  his  prime  minister,  conferred  lustre 
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upon  his  reign.  His  ambition  was  to  raise  the  house  of 
Austria  to  absolute  dominion  in  Europe.  In  prosecution 
of  this  bold  plan,  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  closest  alliance 
with  the  emperor, — ^to  make  him  despotic  in  Germany, — to 
keep  possession  of  the.  Valteline, — to  humble  the  Italian 
powers, — and  to  reduce  the  United  Provinces  to  subjection, 
as  the  truce  for  twelve  years  had  now  expired.  Nor  was 
this  project  altogether  chimerical.  The  emperor  had  already 
crushed  the  force  of  the  Protestant  League;  Prance  was 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  England  was  amused  by  a 
marriage  treaty  between  the  prince  of  "Wales  and  the  Infanta. 
A  change,  however,  occurred,  and  an  alliance  was  entered  into 
between  France  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
Provinces,  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  recovering  the  Palatinate  (1625). 

§  284.  Holland  next  claims  attention.  After  the  truce 
of  1609,  the  United  Provinces  became  a  prey  to  religious 
dissensions,  caused  by  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
two  professors  of  Leyden,  Gomar  and  Arminius  ;  the  former 
maintaining,  in  all  their  severitv,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  in 
regard  to  grace  and  predestination ;  whilst  the  latter  endea- 
voured to  soften  them.  Prince  Maurice  headed  the  Gomarists, 
and  the  pensionary  Barneveldt,  a  firm  patriot,  the  Arminians. 
Grotius,  Vossius,  and  the  learned  in  general,  defended  the 
principles  of  the  latter.  But  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
Gomarists  prevailed,  banished  the  Arminian  preachers, 
and  brought  Barneveldt,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  to  the 
block  (1619).  Amid  their  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
the  Dutch  extended  their  commerce  and  conquests  in  both 
extremities  of  the  globe.  Batavia  was  founded  (1610),  the 
plan  of  an  extensive  empire  in  the  East  Indies  laid  (1618), 
and  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  European 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  The  prospect  of  hostilities 
with  their  ancient  masters  had  the  effect  of  composing  their 
domestic  animosities ;  and  Maurice  compelled  Spinola,  the 
Spanish  general,  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
after  he  had  lost  ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops  in  the 
enterprise  (1622). 

§  285.  In  Prance,  during  this  period,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious disputes  ran  much  higher  than  in  Holland.  Louis  XIII. 
being  a  minor  when  his  father,  Henry  IV.,  was  assassinated, 
Mary  of  Medici,  the  queen-mother,  was  chosen  regent 
(1610).  New  counsels  were  immediately  adopted,  the  sage 
zuazims  of  Sully  were  despised,  and  he  retired  &om  court. 
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The  attempt  of  the  queen  to  oppress  the  Protestants,  and 
her  entire  submission  to  foreigners,  caused  a  rebellion 
amongst  the  nobles  in  1613,  which  was  suppressed,  and 
another  in  1615,  with  the  prince  of  Oonde  at  its  head.  One 
of  the  favourite  schemes  of  her  Italian  ministers,  Ooncini  and 
Gttlligai,  negotiated  in  concert  with  the  pope  and  the  duke 
of  Florence,  in  1612,  was  a  union  between  France  and  Spain, 
by  means  of  a  double  marriage,  of  Louis  XIII.  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  eldest  infanta ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  king's 
sister,  with  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  IV. 
These  marriages  were  solemnized  in  1615.  Albert  Luynes 
managed  to'  ingratiate  himself  with  Louis  XIII.,  obtained 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Concini,  his  mother's  minister, 
who  was  afterwards  executed,  and  she  herself  confined  to 
her  apartments  (1617).  In  1620,  Louis  XIIL,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  united  the  principality  of  Beam  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Homan  Catholic  religion 
in  that  province,  where  there  were  no  Eoman  Catholics. 
The  Huguenots,  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  assem- 
bled at  Rochelle,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  republic,  of 
which  that  town  was  to  be  the  capital.  The  royal  forces  in 
1621  laid  siege  to  Montauban,  but  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Montpellier  was  beleaguered  in 
the  ensuing  year,  but  with  so  little  success  that  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Huguenots,  confirming  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

§  286.  The  French  counsels  now  began  to  assume  more 
•vigour.  Eichelieu,  bishop  of  Lu9on,  who,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  queen-mother,  had  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  and 
Bucceeded  Luynes  as  prime  minister,  formed  three  important 
projects;  to  subdue  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  French 
nobility,  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Huguenots,  and  to  curb 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  order  to 
put  these  great  designs  infco  execution  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  peace  with  England.  This  Eichelieu  perceived  ; 
and  concluded,  in  spite  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid, 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and 
Henrietta  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  (1624).  The  English 
failed  in  an  attack  upon  Cadiz  (1625),  and  Breda  surrendered 
to  Spinola  (1626).  Cabals  disturbed  the  peace  of  France,  and 
Bichelieu's  attention  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  quell 
the  Huguenots. 

§  287.  As  Louis  XIII.  was  wholly  governed  by  Eichelieu, 
and  Philip  lY.  of  Spain  by  Olivares,  so  was  Charles  I.,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  felt  inclined 
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to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Huguenots.  He  had  been 
severely  censured  for  assisting  Eichelieu  against  them,  and 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  become  their  champion.  But  his 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Eochelle  was  ill  concerted  and 
badly  carried  out ;  and  although  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
showed  great  personal  courage,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
embark  and  return  to  England,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  his 
land  forces  (1627).  Eochelle  was  more  closely  blockaded, 
and  after  a  valiant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender  (1628). 
The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  their  extensive  privileges, 
and  their  fortifications  were  destroyed ;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  goods,  and  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Eichelieu  proceeded  to  crush 
the  Protestants  as  an  independent  party ;  negotiations  were 
set  on  foot ;  and  the  Protestants  were  left  in  possession  of 
their  estates,  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  of  all 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  but  they 
were  deprived  of  their  fortifications  or  cautionary  towns,  as 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  state.  This  was  called  the 
pacification  of  Nismes  (1629).  From  this  era  may  be 
dated  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy  in  later 
times ;  and  this  formidable  body  once  humbled,  France 
began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe. 

§  288.  No  sooner  had  Eichelieu  subdued  the  Protestants 
in  France  than  he  resolved  to  support  them  in  Germany, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  more  efiectually  to  set  bounds  to 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Never  was  the  power 
of  that  house  more  formidable,  or  more  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  Christian  lY.,  king  ot  Denmark,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  unable  to 
withstand  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  and  at  length,  after 
repeated  losses  and  defeats,  he  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Lubeck  (1629).  Not  satisfied  with  an  uncon* 
trolled  sway  over  Germany,  Ferdinand  II.  attempted  ta 
revive  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy.  His  attempt  to 
obtain  the  investiture  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat  failed 
miserably  (1631).  Meanwhile  the  elector  ot  Saxony,  and 
other  princes  favourable  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  remon- 
strated against  the  "  Edict  of  Restitution  "  issued  by  the 
emperor  in  1629,  requiring  the  Protestants  to  give  up  many 
church  lands.  A  diet  was  convoked  at  Ratisbon,  and  the 
emperor  invited  even  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  make  some 
concessions,  which  he  resolutely  refused  to  do,  and  the  Pro- 
testants formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Qustavus  Adolphus, 
kwg  of  Sweden  (1629). 
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§  289.  Eric  XIV.,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  proved  a  disso- 
lute and  cruel  prince,  and  be  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
by  the  States  of  Sweden  (]568) ;  and  his  brother,  John  III., 
made  king.  He  died  in  1592,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son 
Sigismund,  then  king  of  Poland.  This  prince,  like  his 
fisher,  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1600, 
wh^ihis  uncle  Charles  IX.,  a  zealous  Protestant,  succeeded 
to  the  throne ;  in  the  possession  of  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  he  was  confirmed  in  1604.  He  died  in  1611,  where- 
upon his  son,  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  received 
the  sceptre.  Itussia  during  this  period  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wan.  Ivan  lY.  died  in  1584,  leaving  two  sons,  Eeodore 
and  Demetrius,  the  former  of  which  mounted  the  throne. 
His  minister  Boris  induced  him  to  murder  his  brother,  soon 
after  which  he  died ;  the  line  of  Euric  became  extinct,  and 
Boris  obtained  the  sovereignty.  A  young  man  appeared  in 
Lithuania,  assumed  the  name  and  character  of  the  Prince 
Demetrius,  and,  assisted  by  a  Polish  army,  entered  Moscow 
and  was  proclaimed  czar  (1605),  and  Boris  committed  suicide. 
Bendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Eussians,  he  was  slain 
(1606)  :  several  pretenders  appeared ;  the  Poles  and  the 
Swedes  endeavoured  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  Eussia,  and 
anarchy  prevailed  until  Michael  Eomanoff,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Euric,  obtained  the  sceptre  (1613).  Through 
the  mediation  of  James  I.  of  England,  the  peace  of  Stolbova 
was  made  between  Eussia  and  Sweden  (1617),  by  which 
the  latter  power  obtained  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  the 
formal  cession  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  the  country  from 
IS  turf  9,  to  the  Ladoga ;  thus  including  the  very  site  on  which 
St.  Petersburg  has  since  been  erected.  In  1618  a  truce  for 
fourteen  years  was  concluded  with  Poland.  Sweden  was  at 
this  time  rising  in  importance.  Gustavus  Adolphus  not 
only  extorted  the  aforementioned  treaty  of  Stolbova  from 
Eussia,  but,  having  overrun  Poland,  and  entered  into  a  truce 
of  six  years  with  its  rulers  (1629),  prepared  to  interfere  in 
fiivour  of  the  German  Protestants. 

§  290.  Zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  principal 
motive  that  induced  G-ustavus  to  take  up  arms  against 
Eerdinand  11.  He  laid  his  design  before  the  States  of 
Sweden;  and  he  negotiated  with  France,  England,  and 
Holland  before  he  began  his  march.  Many  English  and 
Scotch  adventurers  flocked  to  his  army,  and  Charles  I.  sent 
a  contingent  of  six  thousand  men.  With  France  he  also 
made  a  treaty,  and  received    subsidies    from  Eichelieu. 
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Gustavus  marched  into  Germany,  was  joined  by  some  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Tilly  and  the  imperialists,  at  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld  or 
Leipsic  (Sept.  7, 1631).  The  consequences  of  this  victory 
were  important.  The  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
immediately  joined  Gustavus,  while  the  princes  of  the 
Bom  an  Catholic  league  were  utterly  disconcerted;  and 
Gustavus  made  himself  master  of  all  the  country  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Ehine,  comprehending  a  space  of  nearly  one 
hundred  leagues,  full  of  fortified  towns.  Tilly  was  killed 
in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
and  Gustavus  entered  Munich  (May  17, 1632).  He  then 
attacked  Wallenstein  near  Nuremberg,  but  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  afber  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts. 

§  291.  Wallenstein  had  removed  his  camp  to  Liitzen, 
and  here  Gustavus,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  most 
experienced  of  his  generals,  resolved  to  give  him  battle. 
Wallenstein,  apprised  of  this  intention,  fortified  his  camp. 
The  engagement  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
Swedes  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  and  in  this  action 
Gustavus  received  his  death-wound.  JDuring  nine  hours 
the  battle  raged  with  inexpressible  fierceness.  "No  field  was 
ever  disputed  with  more  obstinacy  than  that  of  Liitzen,  where 
the  Swedish  infantry  not  only  maintained  their  ground 
against  a  brave  and  greatly  superior  army,  but  broke  its 
force  and  almost  completed  its  destruction  (Nov.  16, 1632). 
Eew  princes,  ancient  or  modem,  seem  to  have  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  united 
qualities  of  the  hero,  the  statesman,  and  the  commander ; 
that  intuitive  genius  which  conceives,  that  wisdom  which 
plans,  and  that  happy  combination  of  courage  and  conduct 
which  gives  success  to  an  enterprise.  His  greatest  fault,  as 
a  king  and  a  commander,  was  excess  of  valour.  He  usually 
appeared  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  mounted  on  a  horse  of  a 
particular  colour,  which,  with  his  large  and  rniyestic  stature, 
made  him  known  both  to  friends  and  foes.  lie  was  a  pious 
Christian,  a  warm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  dutiful  son,  an 
affectionate  father;  and  may  be  described  in  a  sentence  from 
one  of  his  own  letters  to  his  minister  Oxenstiern,  as  "  the 
prince  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  station  which  Pro- 
vidence had  assigned  him  in  this  world." 

§  292.  The  death  of  Gustavus  caused  great  alterations 
in  the  state  of  Europe.  The  elector  palatine,  who  had  con- 
ceived hopes  of  being  restored  not  only  to  his  hereditary 
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dominions,  but  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  died  soon  after  of 
grief.  The  Q-erman  Protestants  were  divided  into  factions  ; 
and  the  imperialists,  though  defeated,  prepared  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour,  while  the  Swedes  were  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  heroic  prince,  whose 
daughter  and  successor,  Christina,  was  only  six"  years  old. 
A  coaoeil  of  regency  was,  however,  appointed,  and  the 
management  of  the  war  in  G-ermany  committed  to  the  chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern,  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  the  Protestant 
confederacy  again  woro  a  formidable  aspect.  Yet  the  war 
became  every  day  more  burthensome  and  disagreeable  both 
to  the  Swedes  and  Germans.  Ferdinand  II.,  jealous  of  the 
extensive  powers  he  had  granted  to  Wallenstein,  resolved 
to  remove  him  from  the  command ;  whereupon  that  general 
revolted,  and  Ferdinand  had  him  assassinated  (1634). 

§  293.  The  imperialists  were  reinforced  by  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops,  and  the  Swedish  generals.  Banner,  Horn, 
and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  maintained  a  superiority  on 
the  Oder,  the  Ehine,  and  the  Danube,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia.  Horn  and  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar  united  their  forces  in  order  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  fought  the  obstinate 
battle  of  Noerdlingen  (Sept.  6,  1634),  in  which  they  were 
utterly  routed.  This  defeat  threw  the  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the 
G-erman  princes,  with  the  exception  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  signed  at  Prague  (1635)  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  the  following  effect : — The  Protestant 
princes  were  to  retain  for  ever  the  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
which  did  not  depend  immediately  upon  the  emperor,  seized 
before  the  pacification  of  Passau.  They  were  to  retain,  for 
the  space  of  forty  years,  the  immediate  benefices,  though 
seized  since  the  treaty  of  Passau,  if  actually  enjoyed  before 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1627.  The  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion  was  to  be  freely  permitted  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  empire,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  was  to  be  maintained  in  possession  of 
the  Palatinate,  on  condition  of  paying  the  jointure  of 
Frederic's  widow,  and  granting  a  proper  subsistence  to  his 
son,  when  he  should  return  to  his  duty  ;  and  there  was  to 
be  between  the  emperor  and  the  confederates  of  the  Augs- 
burg; Confession,  who  should  sign  this  treaty,  a  mutual 
restitution  of  everything  taken  subsequent  to  the  irruption 
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of  Gustavus  into  the  empire.  In  consequence  of  tbis  paci- 
fication, almost  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  devolved  upon 
the  Swedes  and  the  French,  between  whom  a  fresh  treaty 
had  been  concluded  by  Eichelieu  and  Oxenstiern,  and  a 
French  army  marched  into  Germany,  in  order  to  support 
the  duke  of -Saxe- Weimar. 


Lbtter  75. — The  General  View  of  the  European  Continent  continned, 
from  the  Treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  A.D.  1635 — 
1648.    Vol.  i.,  pages  506—525. 

§  294.  While  G-ermany  was  a  scene  of  war  and  desolation, 
Cardinal  Eichelieu  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Several 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  at  the  instigation  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  queen-mother ;  but  they  were 
ail  defeated  by  his  vigilance  and  vigour,  and  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  The  widow  of  Henry  IV.  was 
banished  (1631)  ;  her  son  Gtiston  was  obliged  to  beg  his 
life ;  the  marshals  Marillac  and  Montmorency  were  brought 
to  the  block  (1632)  ;  and  the  gibbets  were  every  day  loaded 
with  inferior  criminals,  condemned  by  the  most  arbitrary 
sentences,  and  in  a  court  erected  for  the  trial  of  the  cardi- 
nal's enemies.  The  defeat  at  Ncerdlingen  induced  Oxenstiem 
to  offer  to  put  Louis  XIII.  in  immediate  possession  of 
Philipsburg  and  Alsace,  on  condition  that  Erance  should 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  emperor.  Biche- 
Heu  readily  embraced  a  proposal  that  corresponded  so  en- 
tirely with  his  views.  He  also  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  United  Provinces,  in  hopes  of  sharing  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  he  sent  a  herald  to  Brussels,  in  the  name  of  his 
ii^ster,  to  denounce  war  against  Spain.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  declaration  of  war  made  by  a  herald-at-arms. 
A  treaty  was  at  the  same  time  entered  into  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  French  interest  in  Italy 
(1635). 

§  295.  If  Prance  had  not  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  war, 
the  treaty  of  Prague  would  have  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Q-ermany.  But  Louis  XIII.,  or 
rather  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now  began  to  levy  troops  with 
great  diligence,  and  five  considerable  armies  were  soon  in 
the  field.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  was  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries,  under  the  marshals  Chatillon  and  Bresse ; 
the  second  marched  into  Lorraine ;  the  third  took  the  route 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  duke  of  Eohan  led  the  fourth 
into  the  Yalteline;  and  the  fifth  acted  upon  the  Bhine, 
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under  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  order  to  oppose 
the  operations  of  the  French  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  the 
emperor  sent  thither  General  Gallas,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
fhl  army,  to  join  the  duke  of  that  territory,  who  intended  to 
besiege  Colmar,  but  was  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the 
season.  Several  actions  ensued  between  the  French,  sup- 
poi^d  by  the  Swedes  and  the  imperialists,  in  the  neighbour*- 
nood  of  the  Ehine,  in  which,  although  the  former  were 
Tictorious,  they  afterwards  separated  and  retired  (1635). 

§  296.  The  French  and  their  allies  were  still  less  success- 
ful in  other  quarters.  Nothing  effectual  was  done  in  Italy, 
•wbere  the  duke  of  Parma  had  the  misfortune  to  see  himself 
stripped  of  the  best  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Crequi  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  in  one  battle  gained  a  eonsiderable  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  In  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  highest  hopes 
had  been  formed,  the  disappointment  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
was  still  greater.  He  had  computed  on  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  a  scheme  of  partition  was 
actually  drawn  up,  whereby  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
counties  of  Namur,  Hainault,  Courtray,  Artois,  and  Flanders, 
as  far  as  Blackingberg,  Damme,  and  Eupplemonde,  were  to 
be  assigned  to  France ;  while  Brabant,  Q-uelderland,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Waes,  the  lordship  of  Mecklin,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  to  be  annexed  to  the  republic 
of  Holland.  This  scheme,  however,  proved  as  vain  as  it  was 
ambitious.  The  Dutch  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power 
of  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  personal  pique 
against  Cardinal  Bicnelieu.  After  various  indecisive  Ojpera- 
tions,  an  army,  under  the  celebrated  generals  Piccolomini  and 
John  of  "Werth,  entered  France  by  the  frontier  of  Picardy ; 
took  La  Chapelle,  Catelet,  and  Corbie.  On  perceiving  the 
enemy  within  three  days'  march  of  their  gates,  the  Parisians 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation;  but  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  Richelieu  fifty  thousand  men  were 
suddenly  assembled,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Flemings  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  France  (1636). 

§  297.  Richelieu,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
ensuing  campaign,  exerted  himself  to  recover  the  friendship 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  prince  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
consideration  of  an-  annual  subsidy,  the  duke  should  maintain 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  that  Louis  should 
cede  in  his  favour  all  claims  of  France  to  Alsace.    The  duke 
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having  been  joined  by;  a  Prench  army,  laid  siege  to  Saveme. 
Gallas  made  an  irruption  into  Prancbe-Comte,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Meanwhile  Weimar  had 
reduced  Saveme,  and  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  obstruct 
or  harass  the  imperialists  in  their  march ;  and  G-allas  lost 
about  seven  thousand  men  before  he  entered  Burgundy. 
He  continued  his  march,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
de  Lanne,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  conseque'nce 
of  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent  rivers ;  and  being  closely 
pressed  by  Turenne,  he  lost  about  Ave  thousand  men,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  baggage,  in  his  retreat.  During  these 
transactions  in  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Franche-Comt^,  a  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  in  Upper  Germany,  between  the 
Swedes,  under  General  Banner,  and  the  imperialists,  com- 
manded by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  After  watching  each 
other  for  some  time,  tl;ey  halted  in  the  plains  of  Wittstock, 
where  both  armies  prepared  for  battle.  The  imperial  camp 
was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  and  fortified  with  fourteen 
redoubts,  under  which  the  troops  stood  ready  to  engage. 
Banner  drew  the  enemy  from  that  advantageous  position  by 
a  feint,  and  then  attacked,  while  he  ordered  the  left  wing  to 
charge  the  imperialists  in  flank.  These  movements  were 
executed  with  such  vigour  that  the  Austrian  and  Saxon 
infantry  were  utterly  defeated.  !Five  thousand  men  fell  on 
the  field  or  in  the  pursuit;  seven  thousand  were  taken, 
together  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ensigns,  and  an  incredible  number  of  waggons.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Wittstock,  which  restored  the  lustre 
of  the  Swedish  arms,  raised  the  military  reputation  of 
Banner,  and  gave  a  signal  blow  to  the  imperial  power  (Sept. 
24, 1636). 

§  298.  Ferdinand  II.  died  soon  after  this  victory,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (1637),  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ferdinand  III.  War  was  still  prosecuted  vigorously, 
and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  besieged  Eheinfeldt.  The 
imperialists  came  to  its  relief,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  imperialists  (1638).  After  this  victory  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar  returned  to  the  siege  of  Eheinfeldt,  to  which 
he  granted  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  in  considera- 
tion of  its  gallant  defence.  Neuburg,  Eoteln,  and  Freiburg 
were  also  reduced,  and  Breisach,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  imperialists,  surrendered.  Louis  XIII.  formed  the 
Scheme  of  annexing  Breisach,  but  to  this  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
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Weimar  would  not  consent.  Whilst  this  general  triumphed 
over  the  imperialists  in  the  manner  recounted  above,  the 
Swedish  general  Banner  pursued  his  career  of  conquest  in 
Pomerania.  After  the  victory  obtained  at  Wittstock,  he 
reduced  Gartz,  Demmim,  and  Wolgast ;  and  inflicted  several 
severe  losses  on  the  imperial  forces.  In  Westphalia  the 
prince  palatine  was  defeated  by  the  imperialists  (1637). 

§  299.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign,  the  two 
Tictorious  commanders  Banner  and  Weimar  concerted 
measures  for  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Banner  accordingly  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  made 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Anhalt  and  Halbertstadt. 
Leaving  his  infantry  and  cannon  behind  him,  he  pushed  on 
with  his  cavalry,  and  surprised  Salis,  grand'master  of  the 
imperial  ordnance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oelnitz.  The 
conflict  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  no  less  than  seven 
regiments  of  the  imperialists  were  cut  in  pieces.  The 
Swedish  general  next  entered  Saxony,  and  advanced  as  far 
vas  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  where  he  defeated  four  Saxon 
regiments,  and  obliged  a  larger  body  of  the  enemy  to 
take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  that  city.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  junction  between  two  armies  of  the  imperialists, 
Banner  attacked  the  Saxons,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  (1639).  This  success  was 
foUowed  by  several  advantages.  He  made  an  irruption 
into  Bohemia,  and  laid  a  great  part  of  the  country  under 
contribution ;  then  returning,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  again 
defeated  the  imperialists.  Desirous  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  Swedish  general  recrossed  the 
Elbe,  and  marched  towards  those  countries,  without  meeting 
with  the  success  which  he  had  anticipated. 

§  800.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  produced 
quite  a  change  in  the  state  of  aflairs.  Having  just  com- 
menced the  campaign  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Thann, 
he  took  measures  to  cross  the  Ehine,  but  fell  ill  at  Huningen, 
whence  he  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Neuburg,  where  he 
expired  (July,  1639),  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
This  great  military  commander  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a 
sacriflce  to  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  Eichelieu;  and 
Puflendorf  positively  afl&rms  that  he  was  carried  off  by 
poison.  Eichelieu  obtained  the  direction  of  his  army ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  almost  all  Alsace  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  France.  There  was  a  great  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
counsels  of  the  confederates ;  but  they  at  last  resolved  to 
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attack  Piccolomini.  He  was  so  advantageously  posted, 
that  the  attempt  to  force  his  camp  prJyed  impractic^ 
able;  and  little  was  accomplished  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  But  the  house  of  Austria  was  less  fortunate 
in  other  quarters  during  the  year  1640.  The  affairs  of 
Philip  IV.  declined  in  Italy ;  Catalonia  revolted,  and  Por- 
tugal threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Catalans  wished  to 
found  a  republic,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  were  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  submit.  The  revolution  in  Portugal 
was  succesmil,  and  the  duke  of  Braganza  was  proclaimed 
king,  under  the  title  of  John  TV.  All  the  Spanish  governors 
in  the  colonies  were  expelled;  Portugal  became  again  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  by  the  recovery  of  Brazil,  which 
during  the  Spanish  administration  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Dutch,  its  former  lustre  was  in  some  measure  restored. 

§  801.  Perdinand  III.  convoked  a  diet  at  Eatisbon,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war,  though 
he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  peace.  Banner  formed  the 
design  of  dispersing  this  assembly  and'  even  of  surprising 
the  city.  Having  effected  a  junction  with  the  French  army  at 
Erfurt,  he  soon  arrived  at  Hoff,  and  detaching  five  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  Egra,  he  advanced  to  Auerbach.  The  confede- 
rates then  proceeded  to  Schwendorff,  crossed  the  Danube 
upon  the  ice,  and  captured  above  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  The  emperor  himself,  who  intended  to  de- 
vote that  day  to  the  chase,  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  His  advanced  guard  and  equipage  were  taken. 
The  approach  of  the  Prench  and  Swedish  armies  threw 
Batisbon  into  confusion.  Negotiations  were  in  the  mean 
time  carried  on  at  Hamburg,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  contending  powers,  who  agreed  that  a  congress  for  a 
general  peace  should  be  opened  at  Munster  and  another  at 
Osnaburg.  It  was  also  determined  that  Prance  should  treat 
at  Munster,  and  Sweden  at  Osnaburg ;  and  that  each  crown 
should  have  a  secretary  attending  upon  the  other's  pleni- 
potentiary, in  order  to  communicate  the  resolutions  at  which 
they  arrived. 

§  302.  Ferdinand  III.  refused  to  ratifv  this  convention, 
and  issued  orders  for  a  body  of  troops  to  be  assembled  with 
all  despatch.  They  pursued  the  French  and  Swedish 
armies,  which  had  separated,  and  completely  hemmed  Ban- 
ner in :  but  he  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous  position 
with  great  skill.  At  Zwickau  he  effected  a  junction  with 
d-uebriauty  and  was  preparing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
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imperialists,  when  he  sickened  and  died  (May,  1641).  Besides 
his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  which  he  had  acquired  under 
the  great  G-ustavus,  to  whom  he  was  scarcely  inferior  as  a 
commander,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  moderation  and 
humanity  towards  those  whom  he  had  vanquished.  He 
always  avoided  the  effusion  of  blood  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit ;  and  being  robust,  patient,  indefatigable,  and 
active,  he  was  adored  by  the  soldiery,  whose  toils  and 
dangers  he  cheerfully  shared.  Eerdinand  endeavoured  to 
gain  this  gallant  general's  troops ;  but  they  remained  firm 
In  their  allegiance,  until  Torstenson  came  from  Sweden  to 
assume  the  command.  Before  he  arrived,  Picoolomini,  at  the 
head  of  the  imperialists,  had  sustained  another  humiliating 
defeat  near  Wolfenbuttle.  By  command  of  Eichelieu,  the 
[French  and  Swedish  armies  separated,  the  former  entering 
Westphalia,  and  the  latter  Bohemia. 

§  303.  A  new  treaty  was  in  the  mean  time  concluded 
between  Erance  and  Sweden,  and  the  most  vigorous  resolu- 
tions adopted  for  prosecuting  the  war.  G-u6briant  crossed 
the  Bhine  early  in  the  spring,  captured  Ordingen,and  defeated 
the  imperialists  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  victory  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  several  places,  and  Gu^briant 
was  soon  master  of  almost  the  whole  electorate  of  Cologne. 
In  spite  of  treachery  and  intrigue,  Torstenson  maintained  his 
ground,  defeated  the  imperialists  in  Silesia,  and  passed  the 
iEibe,  with  the  intention  of  besieging  Leipsic.  The  approach 
of  the  imperialists  obliged  him  to  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  make  preparations  for  receiving  the  enemy. 
He  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  upon  them  at  Breitenfeld,  near 
lieipsic  (Nov.  12, 1642)  ;  the  same  spot  on  which  the  Swedes 
under  G-ustavus  had  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  a  few  years 
before.  Leipsic  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  and,  having 
&iled  to  capture  Freiburg,  Torstenson  retired  into  Moravia. 

§  304.  France  had  been  equally  successful  on  the  side  of 
Spain.  A  French  army  had  entered  Eoussillon  and  reduced 
Perpignan  (1642).  In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  Paris  itself 
was  in  danger.  Francisco  de  Melo  advanced  with  an  army 
from  the  Low  Countries,  routed  the  duke  of  Quiche,  and 
would  have  appeared  before  the  capital,  had  he  not  been 
ordered  by  Olivares  to  withdraw.  The  true  reason  for  this 
order  was  a  secret  treaty  between  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  with  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  Cinq- 
Mars,  master  of  the  horse,  and  De  Thou,  had  conspired  to 
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ruin  Eicbelieu,  whom  they  had  abready  brought  into  dis- 
credit with  the  king  (1642).  Eiehelieu  gained  intelligence 
of  this  treaty  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Louis  received 
the  news  of  Quiche's  defeat,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  frus- 
trate the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  disgraced,  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  lost  their  heads,  and 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  the  principality  of  Sedan  to  the  crown. 

§  805.  So  many  losses  the  confederates  expected  would 
have  disposed  the  house  of  Austria  sincerely  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation;  but  as  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  foresaw  that  France  and  Sweden,  at  such  a  juncture, 
would  necessarily  be  high  in  their  demands,  they  seemed 
very  indifferent  about  renewing  the  negotiations.  It  was  at 
length  agreed  to  open  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace 
in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  following  year,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  published,  all  the  unhappy  people 
who  had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  tranqiullity, 
when  the  death  of  Cardinal  Eiehelieu  (Dec.  4,  1642),  and 
that  of  Louis  XIII.  (May  14,  1643),  again  clouded  the 
prospect.  France,  however,  found  a  worthy  successor  of 
Kichelieu  in  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  a  celebrated  hero,  the 
duke  of  Eoghien,  afterwards  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
G-reat  Cond6,  to  shed  lustre  on  the  minority  of  Louis  XIY. 
This  able  commander  cut  to  pieces  in  the  plains  of  Bocroi 
(May  19, 1643),  the  famous  Walloon  and  Castilian  infantry, 
with  an  inferior  army,  and  took  ThionviUe,  into  which  the 
Spanish  general,  Francisco  de  Melo,  after  his  defeat,  had 
thrown  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men.  ^Nine 
thousand  Spaniards  and  Walloons  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Eocroi.  The  French  wer6  less  fortunate  in 
Germany.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  renounced  his  allegiance, 
Guebriant  was  mortallv  wounded  before  Eotweil ;  and  the 
French  army  was  defeated  at  Duttlingen,  in  Swabia 
(December  4,  1643).  The  remains  of  the  French  army 
retreated  to  Alsace,  where  they  were  collected  by  Turenne, 
who  had  been  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

§  306.  The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  now  turned 
towards  the  negotiations  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg.  The 
principals  in  the  war  named  their  plenipotentiaries,  and  the 
other  European  powers  appointed  deputies  to  attend  at  the 
conferences.  The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Denmark  had 
annoyed  the  Swedish  government,  and,  amid  these  advances 
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for  peace,  Torstenson  was  ordered  to  invade  the  ducby  of  Hol- 
stein  (1643).  Oldesloe,  Kiel,  and  other  places  of  importance 
were  captured,  and  as  Torstenson  advanced  into  Jutland, 
Christian  lY.  applied  to  the  emperor  for  assistance.  This 
was  granted ;  but  France  finding  the  negotiations  disturbed 
bj  this  war,  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Bromsebro  (1645),  by  which  Sweden  restored  to  Denmark 
all  the  towns  Torstenson  had  taken  in  Holstein,  and 
Christian,  on  his  part,  ceded  Jemptie,  Halland,  the  isle  of 
Gh)thland,  and  its  dependencies.  An  alliance  was  also 
negotiated  between  France  and  Denmark,  by  which 
Christian  agreed  to  yield  no  assistance,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  enemies  of  France  or  those  of  her  allies. 
The  emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the  ratifica- 
tion of  these  treaties.  Turenne  had  retrieved  the  affairs  of 
Prance  upon  the  Ehine,  which  he  crossed  at  Breisach,  and 
advancing  with  a  small  army  towards  the  source  of  the 
Danube,  "routed  the  imperialists  at  Eotweil.  He  after- 
wards attempted  the  relief  of  Freiburg,  but  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  it  surrender.  Cardinal  Mazarine  ordered 
the  duke  of  Enghien  to  join  Turenne ;  and  these  generals, 
in  an  action  that  lasted  seven  hours,  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists. They  left  their  baggage  and  artillery,  with  all  the  towns 
situated  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Moselle,  &om  Mentz 
to  Landau,  to  the  victors  (1644). 

§  307.  In  order  further  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
imperialists,  the  French  and  Swedish  ministers  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Bagotsky,  voivode  of  Transylvania,  who 
entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
got  up  a  very  embarrassing  diversion.  Torstenson  pursued 
the  imperial  general  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  having  almost 
annihilated  his  opponent's  army  by  the  effects  of  fatigue, 
famine,  and  the  sword,  he  entered  Bohemia,  and  advanced 
upon  Prague.  Ferdinand  caused  all  his  forces  to  be  assem- 
bled to  avert  the  blow,  and  both  armies  remained  for  some 
time  watching  each  other's  movements.  At  last  the  Swedish 
general  grew  impatient,  attacked  the  imperialists,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  at  Janowitz  (Feb.  24,  1645). 
The  pursuit  was  no  less  bloody  than  the  battle.  The  Swedes 
became  masters  of  the  Danube  on  the  side  of  Moravia,  and 
all  the  towns  in  that  province  surrendered  at  discretion, 
except  Brunn,  which  Torstenson  besieged.  This  enterprise 
occasioned  such  alarm  at  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  retired 
to  Batisbon,  and  the  empress  and  her  attendants  fled  for 
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refuge  to  Oratz,  in  Stiria.    But  Torstenson  found  enough 
to  occupy  his  attention  before  Brunn. 

§  308.  In  the  mean  time  Merci  resolved  to  attack  Turenne, 
who  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Marienthal.  The 
Trench  general  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  great  part  of 
his  infantry,  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  all  his  baggage. 
The  duke  of  Enghien  fortunately  joined  Turenne  soon  aflber, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  men;  and  these 
distinguished  genends  advanced  to  meet  the  imperialists, 
whom  they  defeated  with  terrible  loss  at  NoBrdlingen  (1645). 
Turenne,  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Enghien,  who 
went  to  Paris  to  receive  the  applause  due  to  his  valour,  had 
the  honoiur  of  closing  the  campaign  and  of  re-establishing 
the  elector  of  Treves  in  his  dominions.  That  prince,  afber 
a  captivity  of  ten  years,  had  obtained  his  liberty,  in  conse- 
<|uenc6  of  a  second  treaty  with  Eerdinand,  by  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  other 
rigorous  conditions.  Having  signed  the  treaty  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  delivering  himself  from  a  tedious  and 
grievous  imprisonment,  he  claimed  the  protection  of  France, 
and  Mazarine  ordered  Turenne  to  effect  his  restoration. 
That  general  accordingly  invested  Treves ;  the  garrison  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  elector  entered  the  capital 
amid  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Swedes  under  Konigs- 
mark,  who  had  reduced  a  number  of  towns  inThuringia  and 
Misnia,  concluded  a  truce  with  that  general  for  six  months, 
fis  a  prelude  to  a  peace  with  Sweden.  The  emperor  in  some 
degree  counterbalanced  this  advantage  by  a  peace  with 
Sagotsky.  He  acknowledged  that  prince  sovereign  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  restored  to  him  certain  possessions  in  Hun- 
gary, which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  Bethlem 
G-abor.  Konigsmark,  after  his  truce  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  effected  a  junction  with  Torstenson,  and  they  laid 
siege  to  Prague.  They  could  not  effect  their  object,  and 
Torstenson,  annoyed  and  afflicted  with  gout,  retired  to  his 
own  country.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by 
Wrangel,  who  supported  the  reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Turenne,  ravaged  Pranconia,  Silesia, 
and  Moravia  (1646).  At  this  juncture  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
made  a  separate  peace  with  France.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  TJlm  (March  24, 1647) .  The  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesae-Darmstadt, 
were  compelled  by  Turenne  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 
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§  S09.  The  confederates  were  less  successful  in  otber 
quarters*     Nothing  of  consequence  had  been  effected  either 
in  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries  during  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Spain  the  reputation  of  two  celebrated  French 
generals  had  been  tarnished.     In  1646,  Harcourt,  yiceroj 
of  Cataloi&ia,  besieged  Lerida,  but  was  compelled  to  retire. 
The  prince  of  Cond^,  formerly  duke  of  Enghien,  renewed 
the  attempt,  but  was  also  foiled.   The  conclusion  of  the  year 
1647  was  not  more  fortunate  for  the  confederates  in  G-er- 
many.    The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
iiounce  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  France,  and 
reunite  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Wrangel  was  obliged  to  abandon  Bohemia. 
Harassed  on  his  march  by  the  Austrian  general  Melander, 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 
Early  in  the  spring  the  gallant  Swede  led  his  army  forth, 
and  having  effected  a  junction  with  Turenne,  gained  the 
battle  of  Sommershausen  (1648),  in  which  Melander  was 
mortally  wounded.   Piccolomini  then  assumed  the  command 
of  the  imperialists,  who  had  fallen  back  upon  Augsburg^ 
while  Wrangel  and  Turenne  continued  their  victorious 
career.     Other  triumphs  were  gained  in  different  parts; 
Prague  stood  in  danger  of  being  captured,  and  the  nego- 
tiations at  Munster  and  Osnaburg  were  pushed  forward 
with  earnestness  and  vigour.    The  young  queen  of  Sweden, 
Christina,  desired  peace.     The  United  Provinces,  jealous  of 
France,  had  in  1647  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Spain, 
by  which  their  independence  was  acknowledged  and  the 
republic  declared  to  be  a  free  and  sovereign  state.    France 
was  left  alone  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  against 
the  Spanish  branch  ai  the  house  of  Austria,  and  her  prime 
minister,  Ma^rine,  dreading  intestine  war,  became  more 
moderate  in  his  demands  at  the  ccoigress,  as  well  as  more 
sincerely  disposed  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  G-ermany. 

§  310.  In  consequence  of  these  favourable  occurrences 
and  corresponding  views,  the  memorable  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  signed  at  Munster,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1648. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  the  following  important  stipulations  were  found 
necessary;  namely,  that  France  should  possess  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  three  bishoprics  (Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun), 
the  city  of  Pignerol,  Breisach,  and  its  dependencies,  the 
territory  of  Suntgaw,  the  landgraviates  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace,  with  the  exception  of  Strasburg,  and  the  right  to 
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keep  a  garrison  in  Philipsburg ;  that  to  Sweden  should  be 
granted,  besides  five  millions  of  crowns,  the  archbishopric  of 
Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Verdun  secularized.  Upper 
Fomerania,  Stettin,  the  isle  of  Edgen,  and  the  city  of  Wis- 
mar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  all  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  with  three  votes  at  the  Diet ;  that  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  Upper 
Pomerania,  by  the  cession  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg 
secularized,  and  by  having  the  bishoprics  of  Kalberstadt, 
Minden,  and  Camin,  declared  secular  principalities,  with  four 
votes  at  the  Diet ;  that  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  as  an 
equivalent  for  Wismar,  should  have  the  bishoprics  of 
Schwerin  and  Batsburg,  erected,  in  like  manner,  into  secu- 
lar principalities ;  that  the  electoral  dignity,  with  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  should  remain  with  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  his  male  descendants,  but  that  the  Lower  Palatinate 
should  be  restored  to  Charles  Louis,  son  of  the  deposed 
elector,  in  whose  favour  an  eighth  electorate  was  to  be 
established,  to  continue  till  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Bavaria.  All  the  other  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
were  re-established  in  the  lands,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
which  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  troubles  of  Bohemia, 
in  1618.  The  republic  of  Switzerland  was  declared  to  be  a 
sovereign  state,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  long-disputed  succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  with 
the  restitution  of  Lorraine,  was  referred  to  arbitration. 
The  stipulations  in  regard  to  religion  were  no  less  accurate 
and  comprehensive.  The  pacification  of  Passau  was  con- 
firmed in  its  full  extent ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the 
Galvinists  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  Lu- 
therans; that  the  Imperial  Chamber  should  consist  of 
twenty-four  Protestant  members  and  twenty-six  Boman 
Catholics ;  that  the  emperor  should  receive  six  Protestants 
into  his  Aulic  council ;  and  that  an  equal  number  of  Pro- 
testant and  Boman  Catholic  deputies  should  be  chosen  for 
the  Diet,  except  when  convoked  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
relating  only  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  religions ;  in 
which  case,  all  the  deputies  were  to  be  of  that  faith  to  which 
the  subject  for  regulation  belonged.* 

*  Much  confusion  exists  in  various  historical  works,  with  reference 
to  the  dates  of  many  events  recorded  in  this  and  the  following  chapter. 
In  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  reformed  the  calendar,  making  the  5th 
of  October  to  count  as  the  15th.  This  is  termed  the  new  style,  and 
although  not  adopted  in  England  until  Sept.  14,  1752,  it  has  been,  for 
tbe  sake  of  uniformity ,  followed  in  this  work. 
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PART    II. 


PROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA,  IN  1648,  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  1763. 


OHAPTBE   I. 


LSTTEB  1. — England  and  Ireland,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  Murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Qyerbury,  and'  the  Fall  of  Somerset. 
A.D.  1603—1616.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  1—12. 

§  311.  Ah"  account  of  the  affairs  of  England  from  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  comes  naturally  enough  in  the 
present  division  of  this  work.  The  accession  of  the  family 
of  Stuart  to  the  English  throne  forms  a  memorable  era  in 
the  history  of  G-reat  Britain.  It  gave  birth  to  a  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  that  threw  the  king- 
dom into  repeated  convulsions,  and  was  only  finally  settled 
by  the  expulsion  of  this  royal  linei  James,  named  by  Eliza- 
beth as  her  successor,  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  YII.;  so  that,  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  his  hereditary  title 
became  unquestionable.  His  accession  was  greeted  both  by 
the  English  and  the  Scotch  with  acclamation ;  and  if  the 
new  monarch  deserves  censure  for  having  distributed 
honours  and  places  amongst  his  own  countrymen  rather 
too  liberally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  lefb  all 
the  great  offices  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters, and  trusted  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  a  time,  to  his  English  subjects. 

§  312.  Ambassadors  arrived  from  almost  all  the  princes 
and  states  in  Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  James  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  form  new  treaties 
and  alliances  with  him,  as  the  head  of  the  two  British  king- 
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doms.  The  marquis  of  Eosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully, 
came  to  represent  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  proposed,  in 
his  master's  name,  a  league  with  James,  in  conjunction  with 
Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  northern  powers,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Private  considerations  induced  James  to  decline  entering 
into  such  an  engagement,  although  he  secretly  promised  to 
support  the  States- General,  in  conjunction  with  Prance, 
lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  bring  them  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  A  formidable  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot  for  deposing  James,  and  raising  Arabella  Stuart, 
his  cousin-german,  also  descended  from  Henry  VII.,  to  the 
throne.  It  was  concocted  by  two  Soman  Catholic  priests, 
Clarke  and  Watson,  who  were  in  consequence  executed. 
The  principal  conspirators  were  Lord  Cobham  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Broke,  Lord  Q-rey,  Sir  Grifl^  Markham,  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh,  and  other  discarded  courtiers.  Some  of 
these  were  pardoned.  Broke  was  executed,  and  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  imprisoned  (1603). 

§  313.  Eager  for  'an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  theo- 
logical talents,  James  seized  upon  one  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  by  the  Puritans  for  reform  in  the 
established  church,  to  summon  a  conference  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  Puritans,  noticed  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
work,  remained  in  the  church,  although  they  objected  to 
many  of  its  laws  and  ceremonies.  The  impurities  of  which 
they  chiefly  complained  were  ihe  episcopal  vestments,  and 
certain  harmless  ceremonies,  rendered  venerable  by  age  and 
long  usage,  which  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  had  retained  at  the  Befbrmation :  such  as  the 
use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the 
reverence  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  If  the  king 
would  not  utterly  abolish  these  abominations,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  he  would  at  least  abate  the  rigour  of  the 
laws  against  non-conformity.  Though  James  had  in  youth 
imbibed  Calvinistical  doctrines,  the  bias  of  the  Puritans  for 
republicanism,  and  their  dislike  of  all  supremacy  but  that  of 
their  own  party,  were  sufficient  to  prejudice  his  mind  against 
these  opinions.  In  this  conference  the  king,  instead  of  being 
arbiter,  became  the  principal  disputant,  and  the  Puritans  did 
not  gain  what  they  desired  (1604).  James  next  assembled 
a  parliament,  at  which  forty-four  English  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  meet  the  thirty-one  Scotch  deputies,  in 
order  to  deliberate  upon  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
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The  Commons  also  asserted  their  right  of  controlling  the 
issuing  of  writs  for  new  meiibers ;  manj  monopolies  were 
abolished,  and  the  abuses  in  the  systems  of  purveyance  and 
of  wardship  were  vigorously  assailed.  Soon  after  the  rising 
of  parliament,  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
in  contemplation,  was  concluded  with  Spain  (August  IS, 
1604i). 

§  314i.  During  the  season  of  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
followed,  one  of  the  most  diabolical  plots  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  was  fortunately 
diacovered.  The  Boman  Catholics  in  general  were  much 
disappointed,  and  eyen  exasperated,  by  the  king's  conduct 
in  rehgious  matters.  They  had  expected  great  favour  and 
indulgence  from  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  life 
they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  cause.  These 
it  was  soon  evident  that  James  did  not  intend  to  grant.  On 
finding  that  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  rigorous  laws 
enacted  against  them,  they  resolved  upon  vengeance.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Jesuits  m  England  conspired 
to  exterminate,  at  one  blow,  their  most  powerful  enemies, 
and  to  re-establish  the  Boman  Catholic  system.  Their  con* 
spiracy  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  king  and 
parliament.  Por  this  purpose  they  lodged  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder  in  a  vault  beneath  the  House  of  Lordsy 
usually  let  as  a  coal-cellar.  The  time  fixed  upon  for  the 
execution  of  this  plot  was  the  5th  of  !N'ovember,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  when  the  king, 
queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  were  expected  to  be  in  the 
house,  with  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  The  rest  of 
the  royal  family  were  to  be  seized  and  despatched,  with  the 
exception  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  then  an 
infant,  who  was  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  care  of 
a  Boman  Catholic  protector.  The  secret  was  well  preserved 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  although  at  least  twenty 
persons  knew  it,  not  a  whisper  of  the  plot  had  been  breathed 
to  any  but  those  interested  in  its  success.  The  hour  for 
striking  the  blow  drew  near,  and  the  conspirators  regarded 
fEulure  as  almost  impossible. 

§  315.  Government  had,  however,  by  some  means  or 
other,  obtained  cognizance  of  the  infamous  plot.  Besolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  conspirators,  they  allowed  matters 
to  proceed,  and  thus  lulled  them  into  a  false  security.  One 
of  their  number  eventually  made  certain  revelations  to  Cecil, 
but  these  only  served  to  confirm  the  intelligence  which  he 
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had  before  received.  The  constant  intercourse  carried  on 
between  the  conspirators,  and  their  frequent  meetings  in  a 
lonely  house  near  the  river  side,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  awaken  suspicion.  The  repeated  prorogations  of  parlia- 
ment troubled  the  schemers  sadly,  and  their  resources  began 
to  fail.  They  were  thus  obliged  to  admit  new  members 
into  their  confederacy,  and  every  accession  in  numbers  still 
further  imperilled  their  safety.  Moreover,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  was  anxious  to  make  this  plot  a  weapon  that  h& 
might  use  with  effect  against  all  Boman  Catholics  obnoxious 
to  him,  whether  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  or  not.*  At 
last  the  vaults  under  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were 
ordered  to  be  searched.  This  was,  however,  purposely 
delayed  till  the  day  before  the  opening,  when  the  gunpowder 
was  discovered  under  large  piles  of  wood  and  fagots,  and 
Guide  Pawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  the  matches,  and  everything  required  to  sefe 
fire  to  the  train,  in  his  pocket.  Confinement  and  dread  of 
the  rack  induced  him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
Such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  in  London,  on  hearing  that 
Fawkes  had  been  arrested,  hurried  into  Warwickshire,  where 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  their  associates,  was  already  in 
arms,  hoping  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  at  Lord 
Harrington's  seat.  They  failed  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
the  princess  ;  the  county  rose  against  them,  and  they  were 
all  taken  and  executed,  except  three,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
their  desperate  valour ;  namely,  Wright,  a  daring  fanatic, 
and  Catesby  and  Percy,  two  active  conspirators  (1605). 

§  316.  Although  Elizabeth  had  subjected,  she  had  not 
civilized  Ireland.  Irish  customs  supplied  the  place  of  law. 
Their  chieftains,  whose  authority  was  absolute,  were  not 
hereditary  but  elective  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  were 
established  by  force  and  violence ;  and  although  certain 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profits  arose  from 
exactions,  dues,  and  assessments,  which*  were  levied  at 
pleasure,  and  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law.  Every 
crime  was  punished,  not  by  death,  but  by  a  fine  laid  upon 
the  criminal.  Even  murder  itself  was  atoned  for  in  this 
manner,  and  the  rate  was  called  JEric.  After  abolishing  these 
and  other  pernicious  Irish  customs,  and  substituting  English 
laws  in  their  stead,  James  proceeded  to  govern  the  natives 
by  a  regular  administration,  military  as  well  as   civil.    A 

*  The  student  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  afiisdr  in  Jardine*s 
Karrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
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sufficient  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and 
its  pay  punctually  transmitted  from  England.  Circuits  were 
established,  justice  administered,  oppression  banished,  and 
crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely  punished.  The 
bene6cial  effects  of  these  regulations  were  soon  visible,  more 
especially  in  Ulster,  in  which  the  forfeited  lands  were  appor- 
tioned to  Protestant  settlers  (1608).  By  his  love  of  negotia- 
tion, and  of  making  undue  concessions,  James  disgusted  the 
people,  who  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  merit.  Neither  the 
illusions  of  passion  nor  rank  ever  seduced  him  into  any 
irregular  pleasures;  business  and  ambition  engaged  his 
heart  and  occupied  his  mind.  Had  he  lived  to  come  to  the 
throne,  he  might  probably  have  promoted  the  glory,  more 
than  the  happiness  of  his  people,  as  he  had  strong  dis- 
positions for  war.  But  he  died  suddenly,  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  and  his  untimely  end  caused  the 
deepest  sorrow  in  the  country  (November  6,  1612). 

§  317.  James  had  one  weakness  which  drew  on  him  more 
odium  than  either  his  pedantry,  pusillanimity,  or  extravagant 
love  of  amusement ;  namely,  an  infatuated  attachment  to 
young  and  worthless  favourites.  The  first  and  most  odious 
of  these  was  Eoberb  Carre,  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family  in  Scotland  (1611).  The  king  knighted  this 
favourite ;  created  him  Viscount  Rochester,  honoured  him 
with  the  Garter,  brought  him  into  the  Privy  Council,  and 
without  assigning  any  particular  office  to  him,  gave  him 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  (1612).  Rochester  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Frances  Howard,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  had 
been  married  to  the  earl  of  Essex.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  her  husband,  then  only  fourteen,  set  off  upon  his 
travels  until  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age  to  come  and 
claim  his  bride.  On  his  return  the  countess  demanded  a 
divorce.  This,  through  the  influence  of  the  king,  was 
obtained,  and  Rochester  was  created  earl  of  Somerset,  that 
the  lady  might  not  lose  rank  by  her  new  marriage  (1613). 
Rochester's  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  enter  into  this  alliance,  which  fact  having 
been  communicated  by  him  to  the  lady,  aroused  her  resent- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  conduct  was  misrepresented 
to  the  king,  and  the  order  issued  for  his  committal  to  the 
Tower .  The  governor  of  the  Tower  was  dismissed  and  Sir 
Gervase  Elwes  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  he  carried  off 
Sir  Thomas  by  poison.    The  terrible  crime  was  discovered 

Q  2 
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a  few  years  afterwards,  wben  Sir  G^ervase  Elwes  and  others 
suffered  for  their  guilt.  Although  Somerset  and  his  countess 
were  found  guiltj,  they  received  a  pardon  (1615). 


Letter  2. — England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Rise  of  BQckingbam  to  the 
Death  of  James  I.     A.D.  1615 — 1625.     Vol.  ii.,  pages  12—25. 

§  318.  The  Ml  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from 
court,  opened  the  way  for  a  new  favourite,  who  rose  at  once 
to  the  highest  honours.  George  Villiers,  a  young  English 
gentleman  of  an  engaging  figure,  attracted  James's  attention 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  cupbearer  (1615).  James 
afterwards  created  his  minion  Viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  master  of 
the  horse,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
master  of  the  King's  Bench,  steward  of  Westminster,  con- 
stable of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  (1618).  A  price 
.  had  already  been  affixed  to  every  rank  of  nobility,  and  the 
title  of  baronet  invented,  and  currently  sold  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  supply  the  profusion  of  Somerset;  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  extravagance  of  Buckingham,  the  cautionary 
towns,  Brille,  Flushing,  and  Eammekins,  which  Elizabeth 
had  induced  the  United  Provinces  to  consign  into  her  hands, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  as  a  security 
for  the  expenses  of  the  contest,  were  delivered  up  to  the 
Dutch  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  (1616). 

§  319.  James,  anxious  to  establish  conformity  of  worship 
and  discipline  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  having  taken 
some  initiatory  steps,  went  on  a  visit  into  Scotland.  Pres- 
byterianism  was  the  established  form  of  worship  in  that 
country.  This  system,  at  first  adopted  by  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin,  in  Switzerland,  abolished  all  pre-eminence  of  rank, 
and  introduced  republicanism  into  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Erom  Switzerland  it  was  transferred  by 
John  Knox  into  Scotland ;  where  it  soon  degenerated 
into  the  most  gloomy  fanaticism.  For  this  James  desired 
to  substitute  the  more  moderate  and  cheerful  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  early  experienced 
the  insolence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy ;  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  poverty  and  sanctity,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  and  purity  of  the  kirk,  had 
concealed  the  most  dangerous  censorial  and  inquisito- 
rial powers,  which  they  sometimes  exercised  with  all  the 
arrogance  of  a  Soman  consistory.    In  1596,  when  James, 
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bj  tbe  advice  of  a  conveDtion  of  estates,  had  granted 
permission  to  Huntley,  Errol,  and  other  Boman  Catholie 
noblemen,  who  had  been  banished,  to  return,  on  giving 
proper  security  for  future  good  conduct,  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  kirk  had  the  audacity  to  write 
circular  letters  to  all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  com- 
manding them  to  publish  from  their  pulpits  an  act  ot 
excommunication  against  the  popish  lords,  and  enjoining 
them  to  lay  all  those  who  were  stispected  of  favouring 
popery  under  the  same  censure  by  a  summary  sentence,  and 
without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  trial.  On  this 
occasion  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  declared  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  king,  in  permitting  the  popish  lords  to 
return,  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that 
all  kings  were  the  devil's  children,  and  that  Satan  had  now 
the  guidance  of  the  court !  Another  affirmed,  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  the  capital,  that  tbe  king  was  possessed  of  a 
devil,  and  that  his  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the 
Bword  out  of  his  hand ! 

§  320.  In  consequence  of  these  inflammatory  speeches 
and  audacious  proceedings,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose, 
and  surrounding  the  house  in  which  the  Court  of  Session 
was  sitting,  and  where  the  king  happened  to  be  present, 
demanded  some  of  his  counsellors,  whom  they  named, 
that  they  might  tear  them  in  pieces;  and  James  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital.  The  king's 
behaviour  on  that  occasion,  which  was  firm  and  manly,  as 
well  as  politic,  restored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
subjects  in  general.  The  populace  dispersed  on  his  pro- 
mising to  receive  their  petitions,  when  presented  in  a  regular 
form  ;  and  this  fanatical  insurrection,  intead  of  overturning, 
^erved  only  to  establish  the  royal  authority.  A  convention 
of  estates  having  been  called  in  January,  1597,  they  pro- 
nounced the  insurrection  to  be  high  treason ;  ordained  every 
clergyman  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  submission  to  the 
king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal;  em- 
powered magistrates  to  commit  instantly  to  prison  any 
minister  who  should  in  his  sermons  utter  indecent  reflections 
on  the  king's  conduct,  and  prohibited  ecclesiastical  judicature 
from  meeting  without  the  king's  license.  These  ordinances 
were  confirmed  the  same  year,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  kirk,  which  also  declared  sentences  of  summary  excom- 
munication unlawful,  and  vested  in  the  crown  the  right  of 
nominating  ministers  to  the  parishes  in  the  principal  towns. 
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James  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  these  changes ;  he 
longed  to  bring  it  nearer  the  episcopal  model,  and  at  last 
induced  the  Presbyterians  to  receive  bishops  as  perpetual 
presidents  or  moderators  in  their  ecclesiastical  synods. 
James,  anxious  to  establish  a  conformity  in  worship  and 
discipline  between  the  two  churches,  desired  to  obtain 
from  the  Scotch  Parliament  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country;  where  he 
proposed  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  was  then 
assembled,  that  an  act  might  be  passed,  declaring  that 
"  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  regard  to  the 
external  government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the 
ministers,  should  have  the  force  of  a  law"  (1617).  This  bill 
James  was,  however,  compelled  to  drop  ;  but  he  next  year 
extorted  a  vote  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  kirk,  for 
receiving  certain  ceremonies  upon  which  his  heart  was  more 
particularly  set ;  namely,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the 
private  administration  of  it  to  sick  persons,  the  confirmation 
of  children,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  other 
festivals  (1618)  • 

§  321.  A  series  of  unpopular  measures  conspired  to 
increase  that  odium,  into  which  James  had  now  fallen  in 
both  kingdoms,  and  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
reign.  The  first  of  these  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  had  also 
made  a  voyage,  in  1596,  to  Guiana,  in  South  America.  The 
extravagant  account  which  he  published  of  the  riches  of 
this  latter  country,  where  no  mines  of  any  value  have  yet 
been  discovered,  has  drawn  much  censure  upon  his  veracity. 
Raleigh's  motive  for  uttering  these  splendid  falsities  seems 
to  have  been  a  desire  of  turning  the  avidity  of  his  country- 
men toward  that  quarter  of  the  New  World  where  the 
Spaniards  had  found  the  precious  metals  in  such  abund- 
ance. As  he  he  was  known,  however,  to  be  a  man  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  his  narrative  either  by  Elizabeth  or  the  nation.  But  after 
he  had  languished  many  years  in  confinement,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  share  in  a  conspiracy  against  James,  a  report 
which  he  propagated  of  a  wonderfully  rich  gold-mine  that 
he  had  formerly  discovered  in  Guiana,  obtained  universal 
belief.     People  of  all  ranks  were  impatient  to  take  posses- 
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Bion  of  a  country  overflowing  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
to  which  the  nation  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  by  prior- 
ity of  discovery.  Ealeigh  was  released  from  prison,  and 
although  James  refused  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  he 
gave  him  permission  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  (1617). 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  remonstrated,  and 
orders  were  given  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  fortifying  all 
its  settlements  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Guiana.  Baleigh 
sailed  up  the  Orinoco,  took,  plundered,  and  burnt  St.  Thomas. 
Some  disputes  occurred,  the  story  of  the  mine  was  regarded 
as  an  invention,  and  the  expedition  returned  to  England 
with  Ealeigh  as  a  prisoner  (1618).  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  laults,  this  gallant  adventurer  deserved  a  better 
fate.  He  was  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  resentment  of  the 
Spanish  court,  with  which  James  thought  of  making  an 
alliance,  by  marrying  the  prince  of  Wales  to  Philip  the 
Third's  second  daughter.  Ealeigh  went  to  the  block  un- 
daunted (Oct.  29, 1618)  ;  and  soon  after  the  Spanish  match 
was  broken  off. 

§  322.  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  was  induced  by  the 
persecuted  Protestants  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  England  (1619),  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  Frederic  had  married  (1613).  He  was 
chased  from  his  kingdom  and  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
(1620),  and  although  the  English  nation  were  anxious  to 
espouse  his  cause,  James  decided  upon  remaining  neutral. 
He  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the  revolt  of  a  people  against 
their  prince,  although  the  Spanish  match,  then  in  agitation, 
is  supposed  to  have  influenced  his  mind.  The  Commons 
accordingly  framed  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  representing 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  in  England :  and 
they  entreated  his  majesty  instantly  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
the  Palatine,  to  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  treasures 
were  the  chief  support  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  interest  over 
Europe;  and  to  exclude  all  hope  of  the  toleration  or  re- 
establishment  of  popery  in  the  kingdom,  by  entering  into 
no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with  any 
but  a  Protestant  princess.  They  also  requested  that  the  fines 
and  confiscations  to  which  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  subject 
by  law,  should  be  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  and  that 
the  children  of  such  as  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
worship  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed 
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to  the  care  of  Protestant  divines  and  schoolmasters.  This  led 
to  a  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  Commons.  The 
former  desired  the  latter  not  to  interfere  in  matters  that 
regarded  his  government,  or  with  weighty  afiairs  of  state ; 
but  the  Commons  remonstrated,  maintained  that  they  were 
entitled  to  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government,  and  that 
entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on  public  business 
was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance 
tamsmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  The  king  retorted ; 
the  Commons  then  framed  a  protest,  and  this  grand  dispute 
concerning  privilege  and  prerogative  gave  birth  to  the  Court 
and  Country  parties,  which  so  long  occupied  the  tongues, 
the  pens,  and  even  swords,  of  the  most  able  and  active  men 
in  the  nation.  The  memorable  protest  of  the  Commons 
was  to  this  effect : — "  That  the  lioerties,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament^  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of 
England,  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning 
the  king,  state,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and 
redrees  of  grievances  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm, 
are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  or  debate  in  par- 
Hament ;  and  tnat  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  on  these 
businesses,  every  member  of  the  House  of  Parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same."  So  high 
did  the  quarrel  run,  that  the  Commons  refused  to  vote  sup- 
plies, and  were  dismissed  by  the  king  (1621). 

§  323.  James  continued  to  pursue  his  favourite  object, 
the  Spanish  match,  but  the  duke  of  Buckingham  contrived 
to  ruin  all  by  an  absurd  adventure.  He  persuaded  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  visit  Spain  in  person,  and  endeavour  to 
win  the  princess  as  an  ordinary  lover ;  with  which  roman- 
tic scheme  Charles  was  delighted,  and  James  at  last  gave 
his  consent.  All  went  on  well  at  first,  and  Philip  IV.  re- 
ceived the  royal  lover  and  his  friend  with  becoming  magni- 
ficence. Charles  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the 
same  pomp  and  ceremony  that  attended  the  kings  of  Spain 
at  their  coronation.  All  the  gaole  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  prisoners  received  their  freedom  (1623).  Buckingham's 
levity  and  licentiousness  rendered  him  odious  to  the  whole 
court ;  he  quarrelled  with  Olivares,  and  induced  Charles  to 
quit  Madrid  and  break  off  the  match.  The  earl  of  Bristol, 
who  had  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Madrid,  returned  to 
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XSngland,  and  was  committed  to  tbe  Tower.  He  was  after- 
wanis  released,  ordered  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  in  parliament. 

§  324.  War  speedily  followed  with  Spain  (1624) ;  and 
an  alliance  was  entered  into  between  France,  England,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  recovering  the  Palatinate.  A  treaty 
ef  marriage  was  about  the  same  time  negotiated  between  the 
BTtnoe  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  sister  to 
Louis  XIII.  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  an  accomplished 
princess,  whom  Charles  had  seen  and  admired  in  his  way  to 
Madrid,  and  who  retained,  during  his  whole  life,  a  dan- 
gerous ascendancy  over  him,  by  means  of  his  too  tender  and 
affectionate  heart.  Jam^s  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  but  died  in  the  fif by-ninth  year 
of  his  age  (March  27,  1625),  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  under  Count  Mansfeldt  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate.  That  James  was  contemptible  as  a  monarch, 
miiBt  perhaps  be  allowed  ;  but  that  he  was  so  as  a  man,  can 
by  BO  means  be  admitted.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed, 
t^at  in  no  preceding  period  of  tie  English  monarchy  was 
there  a  more  sensible  increase  of  all  the  advantages  which 
distinguish  a  flourishing  people  than  during  the  reign  of  this 
despised  prince.  Of  several  legitimate  children  born  to  him 
by  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  left  only  one  son,  Charles  I., 
then  in  the  twentv-fifth  ye^  of  his  age,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizab^h,  marriea  to  the  elector  palatine. 


3. — England,  fnrni  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Assassin- 
ation of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  a.d.  1625-*-1628.  Vol.  iL, 
pages  25— ^. 

§  825.  As  Charles  and  Buckingham,  by  breaking  off  the 
Spanish  match  and  engaging  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
popular  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  young  king 
was  eager  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  to  them  in 
his  new  character,  and  of  receiving  a  testimony  of  theip 
dutiful  attachment.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he 
slightly  mentioned  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  would 
not  suffer  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  had  seats  in  the 
house,  to  name  or  solicit  any  particular  sum ;  he  left  the 
whole  to  the  generosity  oi  the  Commons.  The  Com- 
mons had  no  generosity  for  Charles.     Never  was  prince 
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more  deceived  by  placing  confidence  in  any  body  of  men. 
Though  they  knew  that  he  was  loaded  with  a  large  debt, 
contracted  by  his  father ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  difficult 
and  expensive  war  with  the  house  of  Austria;  that  this 
war  was  the  result  of  their  own  importunate  solicitations 
and  entreaties ;  and  that  they  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
yield  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  it ;  they 
granted  him  only  two  subsidies,  amounting  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  causes  of  this  ex- 
cessive parsimony  deserve  to  be  traced.  The  heads  of  the 
country  party,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir 
Eobert  Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden^  and 
Mr.  Pym,  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  liberty,  saw  with 
regret  a  too  extensive  authority  exercised  by  the  crown, 
and,  regardless  of  former  precedents,  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  the  present  crisis  mipfht  afford 
them  of  restraining  the  royal  prerogative  within  more 
reasonable  bounds,  and  of  securing  the  privileges  of  the 
people  by  firmer  and  more  precise  barriers  than  the  consti- 
tution had  hitherto  provided  for  them.  They  accordingly 
resolved  to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince, 
without  extorting  proportional  concessions  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty;  and  how  ungenerous  soever  such  conduct  might 
seem,  they  conceived  that  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  bene- 
ficent end  they  had  in  view.  This  party  also  hated  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  deceived  them,  and  whom  they  accord- 
ingly desired  to  punish.  His  arrogant  conduct  helped  to 
render  him  unpopular,  and  they  resolved  that  to  him  the 
management  of  the  war  should  not  be  intrusted. 

§  326.  Parliament  was  adjourned  from  London  to  Oxford 
on  account  of  the  plague  (Aug.  1)  ;  and  there  the  king, 
laying  aside  that  delicacy  which  he  had  hitherto  observed, 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  the  Commons  a  more  liberal  supply, 
by  making  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
with  the  debts  of  the  crown,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered  for  conducting  the  same.  But  all  his  arguments, 
and  even  entreaties,  were  employed  in  vain ;  the  Commons 
remained  inexorable,  and  answered  him  only  by  vexatious 
petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances.  Enraged  at  such 
obstinacy,  Charles  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  attempted  to 
raise  money  by  other  means  (Aug.  12).  He  had  recourse  to 
the  old  expedient  of  forcing  a  loan  from  the  subject.  The  fleet 
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was  equipped,  and  consisted  of  eighty  sail,  including  trans- 
ports, and  carried  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  It  sailed  to 
Cadiz,  but  took  no  prizes ;  and  after  cruising  a  while  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet, 
but  without  success,  it  returned  to  England,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  nation.  The  failure  of  an  enterprise 
from  which  he  expected  so  much  treasure  obliged  Charles 
again  to  call  a  parliament,  and  lay  his  necessities  before 
the  Commons  (Feb.  6, 1626).  They  immediately  voted  him 
three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  and  afterwards  added 
one  subsidy ;  yet  they  only  voted  it,  reserving  to  the  end 
of  the  session  the  power  of  giving  that  vote  the  sanction 
of  a  law.  In  the  mean  time,  under  colour  of  redressing 
grievances,  they  proceeded  to  regulate  and  control  every 
part  of  government.  They  impeached  the  duke  of  Buck- 
mgham,  and  when  Charles  prepared  to  defend  his  minister, 
they  drew  up  a  petition  demanding  his  dismissal.  This  step 
Charles  refused  to  take,  and  he  at  once  brought  the  session 
to  a  close  (June  11,  1626). 

§  327.  The  people  complained  loudly  of  the  benevolences 
and  loans  which  were  extorted  from  them  under  various 
forms ;  and  these  complaints  were  increased  by  a  commis- 
sion, which  was  openly  issued,  for  compounding  with  popish 
recusants,  and  dispensing,  for  a  sum  of  money,  with  the 
penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  While  the  nation  was  in 
this  dissatisfied  humour,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Protestants  in  G-ermany  by  the  imperial  forces.  A  general 
loan  from  the  subject  was  now  exacted,  equal  to  the  four 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  voted  by  the  last  Parliament ; 
and  many  respectable  persons  were  thrown  into  prison  for 
refusing  to  pay  their  assessments.  Five  gentlemen,  with 
Sir  Edmund  Hampden  at  their  head,  had  resolution  enough 
to  demand  their  release,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  prince, 
but  as  their  right  by  the  laws  of  their  country.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  arbitrarily 
committed,  at  the  special  command  alone  of  the  king  and 
council,  without  any  cause  being  assigned  for  such  commit- 
ment. The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before 
the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  the  judges,  obsequious  to 
the  court,  refused  to  release  the  prisoners,  or  to  admit  them 
to  bail.  The  cry  was  now  loud  that  the  nation  was  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  violated  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition !  Nor  was  this 
the  only  arbitrary  measure  of  which  the  people  had  reason 
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to  complain.  The  troops  that  had  returned  from  the  fruit- 
less expedition  against  Cadiz  were  dispersed  over  the  king- 
dom, and  billeted  upon  private  families,  contrary  to  estab- 
lished custom,  which  required  that  they  should  be  quartered 
at  inns  and  public-houses.  In  the  midst  of  these  alarming 
dissatisfactions  and  increasing  difficulties,  when  baffled  in 
every  attempt  against  the  dominions  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects, 
Charles  engaged  in  a  war  against  France !  Historians  have 
generally  ascribed  this  conflict  to  an  amorous  quarrel 
between  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
on  account  of  a  rival  passion  for  the  queen  of  France ;  but 
Buckingham  had  other  reasons  for  involving  his  master  in  a 
war  with  that  country  (1627). 

§  328.  One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
duke,  and  that  which  had  excited  the  greatest  odium,  was 
the  sending  of  some  English  ships  to  assist  the  French 
king  in  subduing  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  were  in 
arms  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberties.  To  this  impo- 
litic, as  well  as  inhuman  measure,  Buckingham  had  been 
seduced  by  a  promise,  that  as  soon  as  the  Huguenots  were 
reduced,  Louis  XIII.  would  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  But  afterwards,  finding  him- 
self deceived  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  who  had  no  object  in 
view  but  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy,  he 
procured  a  peace  for  the  Huguenots,  and  became  security 
to  them  for  its  performance.  That  peace,  however,  was  not 
observed;  Eichelieu  still  meditated  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  France.  The  subjection  of  the 
Huguenots,  it  was  readily  foreseen,  would  render  France 
more  formidable  to  England  than  the  whole  house  of  Austria. 
A  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Huguenots,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  naval  or  military  service.  When  the  fleet 
appeared  before  Rochelle,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  shut 
their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit  allies  of  whose  arrival  they 
were  not  apprized.  Buckingham  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle 
of  Eh6 ;  but  took  his  measures  so  unskilfully,  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  principal  fort :  and 
the  sea  was  so  negligently  guarded,  that  a  French  army  stole 
over  in  small  divisions,  and  obliged  him  to  re-embark,  after 
losing   near  two-thirds   of  the  land  forces.      With  the 
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WTetcbed  remnant  he  returned  to  England,  totally  dish 
credited  both  as  an  admiral  and  general,  and  umversally 
despised  and  detested  as  a  minister  (1627).  The  public 
grieYtnces  were  now  so  great,  that  an  insurrection  was  to 
be  apprehended.  The  people  were  not  only  loaded  with 
illegal  taxes,  but  their  commerce,  which  had  been  hurt  by 
the  Spanish,  was  ruined  by  the  French  war;  while  the 
glory  of  the  nation  was  tarnished  by  unsuccessful  enter- 
prises, and  its  safety  threatened  by  the  forces  of  two  pow- 
erful monarchies.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  untoward 
events,  Charles  was  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament. 

§  829.  When  the  Commons  assembled  (Mar.  17,  1628), 
the  court  perceived  that  they  were  men  of  the  same  indepen- 
dent spirit  as  their  predecessors,  and  so  opulent  that  their 
property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  times  that  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  But  although  enraged  at  the  late  violations 
of  public  liberty,  by  personal  injuries,  and  by  the  extreme  folly 
with  which  public  measures  were  conducted,  to  the  disgrace, 
and  even  danger,  of  the  nation,  they  entered  upon  business 
with  no  less  temper  and  decorum  than  vigour  and  ability. 
They  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  grievances  under  which 
the  nation  laboured — the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the  imposing 
of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  refusal  of  bail  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus* 
The  Commons  accordingly  proceeded  to  frame  a  petition  of 
right,  indicating  by  this  name  that  it  contained  a  corrobo- 
ration or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  any 
infringement  of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition  of  new 
liberties,  and  Charies,  finding  his  threats  had  neither  awed 
them  into  submission,  nor  provoked  them  to  indecent  free- 
dom of  speech,  thought  fit  to  send  them  a  conciliatory 
message,  intimating  that  he  esteemed  the  grievances  of  the 
house  his  own,  and  stood  not  on  precedence  in  point  of 
honour.  He  therefore  desired  that  the  same  committee 
which  was  appointed  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  might 
also  undertake  the  business  of  supply.  Pleased  with  this 
concession,  the  Commons  voted  him  five  subsidies;  with 
which,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  he  was  well 
satisfied.  Charles  was  not  at  first  fully  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  Petition  of  Eight,  and  therefore  afterwards 
attempted,  by  various  means,  to  get  it  moderated,  as  well  as 
to  evade  giving  his  assent  to  it  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  as 
it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  vote  of  supply,  which 
was  altogether  conditional,  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to 
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give  his  solemn  sanction  to  the  bfll.  His  seeming  reluctance 
to  do  this  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Commons,  and  they 
proceeded  to  require  the  redress  of  a  number  of  inferior 
grievances  not  mentioned  in  their  petition,  which  provided 
only  against  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  billeting  soldiers, 
and  martial  law :  and  they  took  into  consideration  the  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  not  yet  been  granted 
by  Parliament.  To  levy  this  duty  without  their  consent, 
they  affirmed,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  Petition  of 
Eight,  in  which  those  liberties  were  so  lately  confirmed. 
Alarmed  at  such  an  unexpected  attack  upon  his  prerogative, 
Charles  suddenly  prorogued  the  Parliament  (June  26,1628), 
and  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by 
making  a  popular  use  of  the  supply  which  they  had  granted 
him,  as  well  as  recovering  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  turned 
his  eyes  toward  the  distressed  Protestants  in  Prance.  To  the 
relief  of  Eochelle,  the  earl  of  Denbigh  was  despatched,  with 
ten  ships  of  the  line  and  sixty  transports  and  victuallers ; 
but  by  an  unaccountable  complication  of  cowardice  and 
incapacity,  if  not  treachery,  he  returned  without  so  much  as 
affording  the  besieged  a  supply  of  provisions.  In  order  to 
wipe  off  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  repaired  to 
Portsmouth,  resolved  once  more  to  display  his  prowess  on 
the  coast  of  Prance,  and  defeat  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Eichelieu,  his  competitor  in  love,  in  politics,  and  even  in  war, 
§  330.  But  this  enterprise  was  obstructed,  and  the  relief 
of  Bochelle  prevented,  by  one  stroke  of  a  desperate  enthu- 
siast, named  Pelton,  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Buck- 
ingham's former  expedition.  Disgusted  at  being  refused  a 
company  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  was  killed  in  the 
retreat,  Pelton  threw  up  his  commission  and  retired  from 
the  army.  Incensed  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
hastened  to  Portsmouth,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast, 
whilst  conversing  with  Soubise  and  some  French  gentlemen 
(August  23,  1628).  The  duke  expired  instantly,  and  the 
assassin  was  arrested.  Charles  did  not  appear  so  much 
affected  by  the  news  of  his  favourite's  death,  as  people 
expected ;  in  fact,  he  had  public  cares  enough  to  divert  his 
mind  from  private  griefs.  The  projected  mole  being  finished, 
Hochelle  was  closely  blockaded  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  pressed  with  the  utmost  rigours  of  famine, 
still  refused  to  submit,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  England. 
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On  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
ariDj  destined  for  their  relief  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
landsey,  who,  on  his  arrival  before  fiochelle,  made  some 
attempts  to  break  through  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into 
the  harbour.  But  that  stupendous  monument  of  Eichelieu^s 
genius  was  now  fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
design  impracticable ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  seeing 
all  prospect  of  assistance  cut  off,  were  obliged  to  surrender^ 
in  view  of  the  English  fleet  (Oct.  30,  1628). 


Ijbtter  4. — England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,     a.d.  1628 
.  — ^1641.     Vol.  ii.,  pages  36—65. 

§  331.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Bochelle,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France, 
contributed  much  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  English 
nation,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  Charles  I.  On 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Commons  cotnplained  of 
many  grievances,  especially  in  regard  to  religion ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  these,  they  resumed  the  claim 
to  the  right  of  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  (Jan.  20, 
1629).  This  duty,  in  more  ancient  times,  had  commonly 
been  a  temporary  grant  of  the  Parliament ;  but  since  the 
time  of  Henry  V.  it  had  been  conferred  on  every  king 
during  life.  Each  prince  had  claimed  it  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  and  it  had  been  usually  voted  by  the  first 
Parliament  of  each  reign.  Charles,  during  the  short  interval 
which  passed  between  his  accession  and  his  first  parliament, 
had  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  nor  had  any 
fault  been  found  with  him  for  so  doing.  On  assembling 
in  1625,  the  Commons  voted  them  only  for  one  year,  but 
the  Peers  rejected  the  innovation.  Charles,  aware  that  the 
subject  would  be  again  discussed,  early  informed  the  Par- 
liament, ''  That  he  had  not  taken  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  as  pertaining  to  his  hereditary  prerogative ;  but 
that  it  ever  had  been,  and  still  was,  his  meaning  to  enjoy 
them  as  a  gift  of  his  people ;  that  he  pretended  not  to  justify 
himself  for  what  he  had  hitherto  levied,  by  any  right 
which  he  assumed,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case." 
This  concession  might  have  satisfied  the  Commons,  had 
they  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  but  that  of  ascer- 
taining their  own  powers  and  privileges.  They  had  higher 
views,  and  insisted  that  the  king  should,  for  a  time,  entirely 
desist  from  levying  the  duties  in  question,  after  which  they 
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would  take  into  consideration  the  proprietj  of  restoring 
such  revenue  to  the  crown.  The  proud  spirit  of  Charles 
could  not  submit  to  a  rigour  that  had  never  been  exercised 
against  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not,  however,  im- 
mediately break  with  them  ;  but  when,  instead  of  listening 
to  his  earnest  solicitations  for  supply,  theyproceeded  to  carry 
their  scrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion,  his  indigna- 
tion was  roused,  and  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  with  a 
determined  resolution  never  to  call  another,  unless  he 
should  see  indications  of  a  more  compliant  disposition  in  the 
nation  (March  10,  1629).  The  Commons,  on  this  occasion, 
behaved  with  great  boldness.  As  soon  as  they  had  the  first 
intimation  of  the  king's  design  from  the  Speaker,  who 
immediately  left  the  chair,  they  pushed  him  back  into  it ; 
and  two  members  held  him  there,  until  a  short  remonstrance 
was  framed,  and  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote. 
In  that  remonstrance,  all  who  should  seek  to  extend  or 
introduce  popery  or  Arminianism,  were  declared  enemies  to 
the  commonwealth.  All  who  should  advise  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  were 
brought  under  the  same  description ;  and  every  merchant 
who  should  voluntarily  pay  these  duties,  not  being  granted 
by  Parliament,  was  to  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties 
of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

§  332.  The  discontents  of  the  nation  rose  higher  than  ever, 
on  account  of  this  violent  breach  between  the  king  and  Par- 
liament :  and  Charles's  subsequent  proceedings  were  ill  cal- 
culated to  appease  them.  He  ordered  those  popular  leaders, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  tumult  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  taken  into  custodv.  Some  of  them  were 
fined,  and  condemned  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour. 
But  these  severities  served  only  to  show  more  conspicuously 
the  king's  disregard  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the 
sufferers  unanimously  refused  to  find  the  sureties  demanded, 
or  even  to  express  their  sorrow  for  having  ofiended  their  sove- 
reign, so  desirous  were  they  to  continue  their  meritorious 
distress.  Sensible  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war, 
Charles  made  peace  with  France  (April  14, 1629)  and  Spain 
(Nov.  29,  1630).  A  cautious  neutrality  was  henceforth 
Charles's  aim,  anxious  to  come  to  some  accommodation 
with  the  people  and  the  Parliament.  But  while  the  king 
entertained  high  notions  of  his  royal  prerogative,  the  Com- 
mons were  determined  upon  circumscribing  its  limits.  The 
queen,  to  whom  Charles  was  much  attached,  had  induced 
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him  to  grant  certain  indulgences  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
which  caased  general  dissatisfaction,  and  increased  the 
odium  against  the  court.  Charles  managed  to  enlist 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  popular  minister  of  great  abili- 
ties, whom  he  created  earl  of  Strafford,  in  his  cause  (1630). 
Other  parliamentary  leaders  were  also  drawn  over  to  the 
court.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  created  master  of  the  rolls ; 
Mr.  Noy,  attorney-general;  and  Mr.  Littleton,  solicitor- 
general. 

§  333.  This  manoeuvre  served  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  his  Parliament.  The  seceders  were  regarded 
as  traitors,  while  the  king  was  compelled  to  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  government,  either  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Tonnage 
and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied ;  new  imposts  were 
even  laid  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise ;  and  the  oflScers 
of  the  customs  received  orders  from  the  council  to  enter 
into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar,  to  search  any  trunk 
or  chest,  and  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  such  duties.  The  oppressive  method  of  raising 
money  by  monopolies  was  revived  ;  the  odious  expedient  of 
compounding  with  popish  recusants  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  revenue ;  several  arbitrary  taxes  were  imposed ;  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  these  exactions,  and  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom,  many  severe 
sentences  were  passed  in  the  Star-chamber  and  High- 
commission  courts.  Some  persons  were  fined,  others  im- 
prisoned ;  and  such  as  ventured  to  arraign  the  measures  of 
the  court  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  For 
more  than  seven  years  had  Charles  supported  his  govern- 
ment by  arbitrary  impositions,  levied  by  means  no  less 
arbitrary,  before  he  met  with  any  vigorous  opposition.  At 
length  John  Hampden,  a  private  gentleman,  had  the  courage 
to  set  the  crown  at  defiance,  and  make  a  bold  stand  in 
defence  of  the  laws  and  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Among  other  taxes,  that  of  ship-money  had  been  revived,  and 
levied  on  the  whole  kingdom.  This  tax,  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  navy,  and  in  itself  moderate  and  equitable, 
was  only  exceptionable  by  being  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  discourage  all  opposition  on 
that  account,  the  king  had  proposed,  as  a  question,  to  the 
judges,  "  Whether,  in  cases  of  necessity,  he  might  not,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  impose  such  a  tax ;  and  whether 
he  was  not  the  sole  judge  of  that  necessity  ?**  The  compliant 
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judges  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  tax  was  generally 
paid.  But  Hampden,  alike  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  the  example  of  others,  resolved  to  hazard  the 
issue  of  a  suit,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  the  illegal 
imposition ;  and,  although  only  rated  at  twenty  shillings,  to 
risk  the  whole  indignation  of  royalty.  This  important 
cause  was  heard  before  all  the  twelve  judges  in  the  ±!xche- 
quer  chamber.  The  pleadings  lasted  twelve  days ;  and  the 
nation  regarded  with  the  utmost  anxiety  every  circumstance 
of  the  trial.  The  issue  was  easily  to  be  foreseen,  &om  the 
former  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  not,  on 
that  account,  considered  as  less  momentous,  or  expected 
with  less  impatience.  The  crown  lawyers  could  only  plead 
precedent  and  necessity ;  but  in  spite  of  the  powerful  argu- 
ments against  the  tax,  the  judges  gave  sentence  in  favour 
of  the  crown  (1638). 

§  334.  During  this  fermentation  in  England,  Scotland 
was  profoundly  agitated.  In  1633  Charles  visited  Scotland, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  changes  in  the  religious 
system  projected  and  commenced  by  his  father.  The  juris- 
dictions of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  other  democratical 
courts,  were  already,  in  a  manner  abolished ;  and  the  General 
Assembly  had  not  been  summoned  for  two  years.  The 
Scotch  prelates  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  and  everything  done  to  secure  the  triumph  of  episco- 
pacy. Charles  and  his  dignified  ecclesiastics  employed 
themselves  zealously  in  framing  canons  and  a  liturgy  for 
the  use  of  a  people  who  held  both  in  abhorrence.  The 
canons,  which  were  promulgated  in  1635,  though  received 
by  the  nation  without  much  clamour  or  opposition,  occa- 
sioned much  inward  apprehension  and  discontent.  They 
asserted  that  the  king's  authority  was  absolute  and  unlimited, 
and  they  ordained,  among  many  other  things  odious  to 
Presbyterian  ears,  that  the  clergy  should  not  pray  extempo- 
raneously, but  by  the  printed  form  prescribed  in  the  liturgy ; 
that  no  one  should  officiate  as  schoolmaster  without  a  licence 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  nor  any  person  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  or  allowed  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical 
function,  without  first  subscribing  those  canons.  Even  men 
of  moderate  principles,  who  could  regard  these  ordinances 
with  a  degree  of  indifilerence,  were  filled  with  indignation  at 
seeing  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  established  without  any 
previous  consent,  either  of  church  or  state.  They  dreaded 
a  like  despotism  in  civil  government :  yet  a  seeming  sub- 
inission  was  paid  to  the  king's  authority,  until  the  reading  of 
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the  litorgj.  It  was  chiefly  copied  from  that  of  England,  and 
consequently  was  little  exceptionable  in  itself.  The  Scotch 
represented  the  new  liturgy  as  a  species  of  mass,  though 
with  less  show  and  embroidery ;  and  when,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his 
surplice,  opened  the  book,  and  began  the  service,  the  meaner 
part  of  the  audience,  especially  the  women,  raised  a  dreadful 
clamour,  clapping  their  hands  and  exclaiming,  "  A  pope !  a 
pope!  Antichrist!  stone  him!  stone  him!"  And  the  tu- 
mult was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  service,  until  the  most  turbulent  of  the  rioters  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  church  by  the  civil  magistrates.  The 
bishop,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  appease  them,  was  in 
danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury,  in  going  home 
from  service  (1637). 

§  335.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  joined  in  petitions 
against  the  liturgy ;  the  pulpits  resounded  with  vehement 
declamations  against  antichrist.  Eanaticism,  in  a  word, 
mingHng  with  faction,  and  private  interest  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  produced  symptoms  of  the  most  dangerous  insur- 
rection ;  yet  Charles,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  blind 
fatality,  though  fully  informed  of  the  disorders  in  Scotland, 
obstinately  refused  to  desist  from  his  undertaking,  notwith- 
standing the  representations  of  his  ablest  ministers  and  most 
faithful  servants  in  that  kingdom.  But  what  renders  this  ob- 
stinacy still  more  inexcusable,  and  makes  the  king's  conduct 
appear  altogether  inexplicable,  is,  that  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  recover  so  great  a  part  of  the  property  of  Scotland 
as  the  church  lands,  from  powerful  nobles,  by  no  means  willing 
to  relinquish  them,  and  was  attempting  to  change  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  he  raised  no 
forces  to  carry  his  violent  designs  into  execution!  The 
Scots  saw  the  weakness  of  his  administration,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  reason  to  complain  of  its  rigour :  and  on 
a  proclamation  being  issued,  containing  a  pardon  for  all 
past  offences,  and  exhorting  them  peaceably  to  submit  to 
the  liturgy,  they  entered  into  a  civil  and  religious  conven- 
tion, generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  which 
? roved  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  regal  encroachments, 
n  this  convention  were  comprehended  all  orders  of  men  in 
the  state,  divided  into  different  tables  or  classes ;  one  table 
consisting  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  clergy, 
and  a  fourth  of  burgesses  (1638).  In  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners, chosen  from  these  four  tables,  the  whole  authority 
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of  the  kingdom  was  placed.  The  articles  of  their  covenant 
consisted,  first,  of  a  renunciation  of  popeiy,  formally  signed 
by  the  late  king  in  his  youth ;  then  followed  a  bond  of  union, 
by  which  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  to  resist  inno- 
vations in  religion,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  all 
violence  and  oppression.  And  as  everything  was  pretended 
to  be  done  by  the  Covenanters  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  the  king,  and  the  advantage  of  their  country, 
people  of  all  ranks,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  crowded 
to  subscribe  the  Covenant.  Even  the  king's  ministers  and 
counsellors  were  seized  with  the  general  frenzy. 

§  336.  At  length  Charles,  who  began  to  apprehend  the 
consequences  of  such  a  powerful  combination,  despatched 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton  into  Scotland,  with  authority  to 
treat  with  the  Covenanters.  But  they  had  grown  bolder, 
and  accordingly  refused  the  concessions ;  Charles  next  con- 
sented utterly  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
court  of  High-commission;  but  he  would  not  agree  to 
abolish  episcopacy,  which  he  thought  as  essential  to  the  very 
being  of  a  Christian  church,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deemed 
it  incompatible  with  that  sacred  institution.  The  king  had 
empowered  Hamilton  to  propose  the  summoning  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church,  an  offer  which  the  Cove- 
nanters readily  embraced.  Their  first  object  was  the  utter 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  The  bishops  sent  a  protest,  denying 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  commissioner  dis- 
solved it,  in  his  majesty's  name,  after  declaring  it  illegally 
constituted.  But  this  measure,  though  unforeseen,  was 
little  regarded :  the  members  continued  to  sit,  and  finished 
their  business.  All  the  acts  of  Assembly,  since  the  accession 
of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  declared 
null  and  void,  as  being  procured  by  the  arbitrary  influence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  which  affected 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  considered,  on  the  same  account, 
as  of  no  authority.  Thus  episcopacy,  the  court  of  High- 
commission,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were  abolished, 
and  declared  unlawful.  Everything,  in  a  word,  which,  du- 
ring a  long  course  of  years,  James  and  Charles  had  been 
labouring  with  such  care  and  policy  to  build  up,  was  thrown 
at  once  to  the  ground ;  and  the  Covenant,  so  obnoxious  to 
the  crown  and  hierarchy,  was  ordered,  under  pain  of -excom- 
inunication,  to  b©  signed  by  every  one  (1638).  The  whole 
Idngdom  was  engaged  in  the  Covenant,  and  forces  were 
niaed  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Aigyle. 
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§  337.  Charles  prepared  to  resist  this  formidable  insur- 
xection.  The  moment  he  set  his  forces  in  motion,  the  Cove- 
xianters  sent  submissive  messages  and  offered  to  treat.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Charles  concluded  a  sudden  truce, 
called  the  Pacification  of  Dunse,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army;  that  the  Scots, 
within  eight-and-forty  hours,  should  dismiss  their  forces ; 
that  the  forts  taken  by  the  Corenanters  should  be  restored, 
the  royal  authority  acknowledged,  and  the  General  Assembly 
and  Parliament  summoned,  in  order  to  compose  all  differ- 
ences (June  17, 1639).  But  this  did  not  lead  to  a  definite 
peace.  The  concessions  which  the  king  was  willing  to  make 
did  not  satisfy  the  Scotch,  and  war  was  renewed  with  great 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Covenanters.  Charles  had 
disbanded  his  troops,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
get  an  army  together,  while  the  Covenanters  had  made  all 
their  arrangements  for  reopening  the  struggle.  In  this 
emergency  the  king  was  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament, 
although  none  had  sat  for  nearly  eleven  years ;  but  they 
refiised  to  grant  supplies  before  grievances  had  been  re- 
dressed, and  were  dissolved  (May  5, 1640).  By  loans  from 
the  nobility  and  the  contributions  of  the  clergy,  Charles  at 
last  raised  an  army.  But  the  Scotch  were  much  more 
powerful,  and  having  gained  an  advantage  in  a  skirmish 
at  Newbum  (August  28),  advanced  towards  Newcastle. 
Having  neither  troops  nor  supplies,  the  king  agreed  to  a 
treaty,  and  named  sixteen  English  noblemen,  who  met 
eleven  Scotch  commissioners  at  Eipon;  and  the  result  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

§  338.  Civil  discontents  had  now  arrived  at  an  alarming 
height.  In  compliance  with  a  number  of  petitions,  Charles 
summoned  a  parliament,  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Long  Parliament  (Nov.  3, 1640).  Its  first  act 
was  to  order  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  whose 
political  apostasy  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  chief  crime 
with  the  popuhu^  leaders,  and  one  only  to  be  expiated  with 
his  blood.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  popular  leaders 
ventured  also  to  impeach  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Lord-keeper 
Finch,  and  Secretary  Windebank.  The  last  two  made  their 
escape  beyond  sea,  before  they  could  be  taken  into  custody : 
the  primate  was  committed.  The  Commons  declared  the 
sanction  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the 
king,  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  canons ; 
they  expelled  &om  their  house  all  monopolists ;  and  com- 
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mittees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  violations  of  law 
and  liberty  of  which  any  complaint  had  been  made.  From 
the  reports  of  these  committees,  the  house  daily  passed 
votes,  which  mortified  and  astonished  the  court,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  animated  and  inflamed  the  nation.  Ship- 
money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary ;  the  sentence 
against  Hampden  was  cancelled ;  compositions  for  knight- 
hood were  stigmatized;  the  extension  of  the  forest  laws 
condemned ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled ;  and  every 
recent  measure  of  administration  was  treated  with  reproach 
and  obloquy.  All  moderate  men  perceived  that  a  design 
was  formed  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  church 
was  in  no  less  danger.  While  the  harangues  of  the  mem- 
bers, now  first  published  and  dispersed,  kept  alive  the  dis- 
contents against  the  king's  administration,  the  pulpits, 
delivered  over  to  puritanical  preachers  and  lecturers,  whom 
the  Commons  arbitrarily  settled  in  all  the  considerable 
churches,  resounded  with  faction  and  fanaticism ;  and  the 
popular  leaders,  in  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  inspire  confidence  into  their 
friends,  as  well  as  to  overawe  their  opponents,  judged  it 
requisite  still  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Scots.  Mean- 
time the  chaplains  to  their  commissioners  began  openly  to 
use  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  tolerated  in  England.  The  puritanical  party  among 
the  Commons,  emboldened  by  their  success  in  civil  matters, 
began  openly  to  profess  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious 
attacks  on  the  established  religion.  Every  day  produced 
some  vehement  harangue  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
bishops ;  and  so  highly  disgusted  were  all  the  lovers  of 
liberty  at  the  politicsd  doctrines  propagated  by  the  clergy, 
that  no  distinction,  for  a  time,  appeared  between  such  as 
desired  only  to  repress  the  exorbitancies  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  such  as  wanted  totally  to  annihilate  episcopal  juris- 
diction (1640). 

§  339.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  prohibit  all  clergymen 
from  the  exercise  of  civH  power.  Charles,  who  had  re- 
mained passive  during  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  present 
Parliament,  was  roused  by  the  danger  that  threatened  his 
favourite  episcopacy.  He  sent  for  the  two  houses  to  White- 
hall, and  told  tnem  that  he  intended  to  reform  all  innova- 
tions in  church  and  state,  and  to  reduce  matters  of  religion 
and  government  to  what  they  were  in  the  purest  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  While  professing  Mmself  willing  to  admit 
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of  reformation,  the  king  resolutely  set  his  face  against  alter- 
ation in  the  government.  The  measure  was  rejected,  although 
a  bill  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  to  levy  the 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  another  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  parlia- 
ments for  above  three  years  (1641) ;  both  of  which  were 
assented  to  by  the  king.  The  victory  of  the  Commons  was 
now  complete ;  and  had  thej  used  it  with  moderation,  they 
would  have  merited  the  praise  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  their 
country.  Nor  would  their  subsequent  abolition  of  the  arbi- 
trary courts  of  the  Star-chamber  and  High-commission,  so 
grievous  to  the  nation,  have  been  imputed  to  them  as  cause 
of  blame.  But  their  cruel  persecution  of  Strafford,  and 
their  future  encroachments  upon  the  king's  authority,  which 
made  resistance  a  virtue,  and  involved  the  three  kingdoms 
in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  must  render  their  patriotism 
very  questionable  in  the  opinion  of  every  dispassionate  man. 
§  840.  The  impeachment  of  Strafford  had  been  pushed 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Immediately  after  he  was 
sequestered  from  parliament  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a 
committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  by  the  Commons,  and 
intrusted  with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge  against  him. 
This  committee,  assisted  by  a  few  peers,  was  vested  with 
authority  to  examine  all  witnesses,  to  call  for  every  paper,  and 
to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny,  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the 
earl's  behaviour  or  conduct.  Nothing,  however,  was  found 
against  Strafford  that  could  by  any  means  be  brought  under 
the  description  of  treason;  a  crime  which  the  laws  of 
IBngland  had  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  in 
order  to  protect  the  subject  against  the  violence  of  the  kin? 
and  his  ministers.  Aware  of  this,  the  Commons  attempted 
to  prove  against  the  prisoner  "  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom : "  and  as  the  Statute  of 
Treason  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  species  of  guilt,  they 
invented  a  kind  of  accumulative,  or  constructive  evidence,  by 
which  many  actions,  either  totally  innocent  in  themselves,  or 
criminal  in  an  inferior  degree,  should,  when  united,  amount 
to  treason,  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  law;  the  king  and  Parliament,  as  they 
asserted,  having  power  to  determine  what  is  treason,  and 
what  is  not.  They  accordingly  voted  that  the  facts  proved 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  taken  collectively,  were  treason- 
able. Strafford  defended  himself  with  firmness  and  ability. 
**  Certainly,"  says  Whitelockei  ''no  man  ever  acted  such  a 
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part,  on  sucli  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancj,  and 
eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and 
with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than  did  this 
great  and  excellent  person :  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all 
Jifl  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity.'*  It  is 
truly  remarkable,  that  the  historian  who  makes  these  candid 
and  liberal  observations,  was  himself  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee which  conducted  the  impeachment  against  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman!  The  accusation  and  defence  lasted 
eighteen  days ;  and  Strafford  behaved  with  so  much  firmness 
and  vigour,  that  the  Commons  would  have  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a  sentence  against  him,  if  the  Peers  had  not 
been  overawed  by  the  tumultuous  populace.  Reports  were 
every  day  spread  of  the  most  alarming  plots  and  conspiracies ; 
and  about  six  thousand  men,  armed  with  swords  and  cudgels, 
flocked  from  the  city,  and  surrounded  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  Intimidated  by  these  threats,  only  forty-five, 
out  of  about  eighty  peers,  woo  had  constantly  attended  this" 
important  trial,  were  present  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
brought  into  the  house,  and  nineteen  of  that  number  had 
the  courage  to  vote  against  it ;  a  strong  presumption  that, 
if  no  danger  had  been  apprehended,  it  would  have  been 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  Crowds  of  people  next 
besieged  Whitehall,  and  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  this 
brave  man.  His  courtiers,  the  judges,  and  even  the  queen, 
advised  the  king  to  ratify  the  sentence ;  and  on  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  entreating  him 
to  let  the  people  have  their  will,  Charles  granted  a  com- 
mission to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  assent,  in  his 
name,  to  the  bill.  These  commissioners  were  also  empowered, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  assent  to  a  bill  that  the  Parliament 
then  sitting  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned, 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

§  841.  Strafibrd,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  prepared  to 
meet  death  with  the  same  dignity  with  which  he  had  lived. 
In  those  awful  moments  his  mind  found  resources  within 
itself;  and,  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  conscious  integ- 
rity, maintained  its  unbroken  resolution  amid  the  terrors 
of  death  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his  vindictive 
enemies.  His  discourse,  and  also  his  deportment  on  the 
Bcaffold,  discovered  equal  composure  and  courage.  '^  The 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,*'  said  he,  "  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  is  a  bad  omen,  I  fear,  of  the  intended  reformation 
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of  tbe  state."  And  on  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  he 
made  this  memorable  declaration :  '*  I  thank  God  I  am  no 
way  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted  with  any  terrors ;  but  do  as 
cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when 
going  to  repose !  *'  He  accordingly  submitted  to  his  doom, 
and  thus  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  last 
great  prop  of  royalty  under  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I. 
(May  12, 1641).  His  character,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
been  severely  handled  by  our  zealous  republican  writers. 
His  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  unshaken  attachment 
to  his  master,  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  ruin  ;  and  in  the 
future  proceedings  of  that  Parliament  to  whose  resentment 
he  fell  a  sacrifice,  will  be  found  the  best  apology  for  his  ad- 
ministration. The  Commons  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
unanimously  passed  by  both  houses,  for  abolishing  the 
arbitrary  Star-chamber  and  High-commission  courts.  By 
the  same  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  was  regu- 
lated, and  its  authority  abridged.  Charles,  after  some 
hesitation,  gave  his  assent  to  this  excellent  statute,  which 
produced  a  material  but  salutary  change  in  our  constitution. 
Several  other  arbitrary  courts  of  an  inferior  nature  were 
abolished.  Had  the  Commons  proceeded  no  farther,  they 
would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  all  the  friends  of  freedom. 
Like  all  political  bodies  which  had  rapidly  acquired  power, 
having  gone  so  far,  they  did  not  know  where  to  stop  ;  but 
advanced  insensibly,  from  one  gradation  to  another,  till  they 
usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the  state.  After  sending 
home  the  Scots,  and  dismissing  the  English  army,  the 
Parliament  put  a  temporary  stop  to  its  proceedings; 
and  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  settle 
the  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Covenanters 
(Aug.  8,  1641). 

LsTTiB  5. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Execution  of  Strafford 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  a.d.  1641 — 1642.  Vol.  ii., 
pages  56 — 69. 

§  342.  When  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his 
subjects  of  that  kingdom  highly  elated  with  the  success  of 
their  military  expedition.  Besides  the  large  pay  voted  them 
for  lying  in  good  quarters  at  Newcastle,  as  long  as  the 
popular  leaders  had  occasion  for  their  services,  the  English 
Parliament  had  conferred  on  them  a  present  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly  assistance.  The 
Scotch  Parliament  began  with  abolishing  the  Lords  of 
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Articles ;  wHo,  from  their  constitation,  were  supposed  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court.  A  law  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments was  likewise  passed ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
last  act  of  every  parliament  should  appoint  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  parliament  next  ensuing.  They  also  enacted 
that  no  member  of  the  privy  council,  no  officer  of  state, 
none  of  the  judges,  should  be  appointed  but  by  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  Parliament.  Charles  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England  when  he  received  intelligence  that  a 
bloody  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  devastation  which  fill  the 
soul  with  horror.  The  conduct  of  James  I.  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  was  trulv  politic,  and  the  same  plan 
of  administration  was  pursued  by  his  son  Charles ;  namely, 
to  reconcile  the  turbulent  natives  to  the  authority  of  law, 
by  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  and  to  cure  them  of 
that  sloth  and  barbarism  to  which  they  had  ever  been 
addicted,  by  introducing  arts  and  industry  amongst  them. 
The  vigorous  administration  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  had  se- 
cured the  tranquillity  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
Agriculture  had  made  great  advances,  the  shipping  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  doubled,  the  customs  tripled,  and  manu- 
factures introduced  and  promoted.  After  his  fall,  a  love 
of  innovation  prevailed.  The  court  of  High-commission 
was  voted  to  be  a  grievance,  martial  law  was  abolished,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  annihilated,  and  proclamations 
and  acts  of  state  declared  of  no  authority. 

§  343.  The  English  settlers  were  the  chief  movers  of 
these  measures,  and  they  did  not  perceive,  in  their  rage  for 
liberty,  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, in  a  country  where  the  Protestants  scarcely  formed  the 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  two-thirds  of  the 
natives  were  still  in  a  state  of  wild  barbarity.  The  oppor- 
tunity, however,  thus  afforded  them,  did  not  escape  the 
discernment  of  the  old  Irish.  They  determined  upon  a 
general  revolt,  in  order  to  free  their  country  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners,  and  their  religion  from  the  insults 
of  profane  heretics.  In  this  resolution  they  were  encou- 
raged by  a  gentleman  named  Eoger  More,  distinguished 
among  them  by  his  valour  and  abuities,  and  who,  by  going 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  roused  every  latent  principle  of 
discontent.  More  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with 
Lord  Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  the  most  powerful  of 
&e  old  Irish  chieftains  j  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
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fepresentingto  his  countrymen,  that  the  king's  authority  in 
Britain  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly exert  himself  with  any  vigour  in  maintaining  the  English 
dominion  over  Ireland.  Tne  concessions  granted  by  the  king, 
the  Scotch  revolt,  and  other  matters,  were  referred  to,  and 
their  importance  exaggerated.  All  the  heads  of  the  native 
Irish  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  they  hoped  that 
the  old  English  planters,  or  the  English  of  the  Pale,  as 
they  were  called,  being  all  Eoman  Catholics,  would  join 
them.  An  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  castle  of  Dublin 
miscarried ;  but  O'Neil  and  his  confederates  took  up  arms 
in  Ulster,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  Protestants 
ensued  (Sept.  23,  1641),  under  circumstances  of  fearful 
barbarity.  The  defenceless  people  were  marked  out  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests  for  slaughter,  as  heretics  abhorred 
of  God,  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men.  Perfidy,  as  well  as 
cruelty,  was  accordingly  represented  as  meritorious;  and  if 
anywhere  a  number  of  Englishmen  assembled  together,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  they  were 
induced  to  capitulate,  by  promises  of  safety,  confirmed  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  sue* 
rendered,  than  the  rebels  made  them  share  the  same  fate 
with  the  body  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  and  fellow 
Protestants.  Nor  was  this  all.  While  death  finished  the 
sufferings  of  each  unhappy  victim,  the  bigoted  assassins, 
with  joy  and  exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  ears  that  these 
dying  agonies  were  but  a  prelude  to  torments  infinite  and 
eternal.  Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir  Phelim 
O'l^eil  and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  rebellion. 
The  English  colonies  there  were  totally  annihilated ;  and 
from  Ulster  the  flames  of  rebellion  suddenly  spread  over 
the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland.  In  these  provinces, 
however,  though  death  and  slaughter  were  not  uncommon,  the 
Irish  pretended  to  act  with  more  moderation  and  humanity. 
But  cruel,  alas!  was  their  humanity,  and  unfeeling  their 
moderation.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  English 
planters  from  their  houses,  with  despoiling  them  of  their 
property,  seizing  their  possessions,  and  wasting  their  culti- 
vated fields,  they  stripped  them  of  their  verv  clothes,  and 
turned  them  out  naked  and  defenceless  to  all  the  severities  of 
the  season.  Even  the  English  of  the  Fale,  who  at  first  pre- 
tended to  blame  the  insurrection,  and  to  detest  the  barbarity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  in  a  little  time  joined  the 
old  Irish,  and  rivalled  them  in  every  act  of  violence  and 
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cruelty  against  the  English  Protestants.  Numbers  of 
persons  perished  by  these  barbarities ;  and  the  principal 
army  of  the  rebels,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
thirsting  for  further  slaughter  and  richer  plunder,  threat- 
ened Dublin,  where  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  English 
planters  had  taken  refuge  (1641). 

§  344.  The  messenger  bringing  the  news  of  this  sad 
revolt,  reached  Charles  as  he  was  making  preparations  to 
leave  Edinburgh.  He  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Scotch  to 
assist  him  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  they  resolved  to 
make  an  advantageous  bargain  for  any  succour  they  might 
afford,  and  as  the  English  Commons,  with  whom  they  were 
already  closely  connected,  could  alone  fulfil  any  article  that 
might  be  agreed  upon,  they  sent  commissioners  to  London, 
to  treat  with  that  order  in  the  state,  to  which  the  sovereign 
authority  was  really  transferred.  Thus  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  aid  from  the  Scotch,  Charles  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  English  Parliament,  to  whose  care 
and  wisdom  he  imprudently  declared  he  was  willing  to 
commit  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Commons  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  succeeded,  at  so  critical  a 
period,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland.  They  levied  money 
under  colour  of  the  Irish  expedition,  but  reserved  it  for 
enterprises  that  concerned  them  more  nearly;  they  took 
arms  from  the  king's  magazines,  under  the  same  pretext, 
but  kept  them  with  a  secret  intention  of  emplojring  them 
against  himself.  "Whatever  law  they  deemed  necessary  for 
their  own  aggrandizement  was  voted,  under  pretence  of 
enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland ;  and  if  Charles  withheld 
the  royal  assent,  his  refusal  was  imputed  to  those  pernicious 
counsels  which  had  at  first  excited  the  popish  conspiracy  in 
that  kingdom,  and  which  still  threatened  total  destruction  to 
the  Protestant  interest  throughout  all  his  dominions.  But 
80  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  those  hypo- 
critical zealots,  whose  votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and 
destruction  to  the  rebels,  that  although  no  K)rces  were  sent 
to  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  was  remitted  during  the 
deepest  distress  of  the  Protestants,  the  fault  was  never 
imputed  to  the  Parliament !  The  Commons  in  the  mean 
time  were  employed  in  framing  that  famous  remonstrance, 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  such  extraordinary  conse- 
quences. It  was  not,  as  usual,  addressed  to  the  king,  but 
was  a  declared  appeal  to  the  people.    Besides  gross  false- 
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hoods  and  malignaut  insinuatioDS,  it  contained  an  enumera- 
tion of  every  unpopular  measure  which  Charles  had  em- 
braced, from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  calling 
of  the  Parliament  that  framed  it,  accompanied  with  many 
jealous  prognostics  of  future  grievances ;  and  the  acrimony 
of  the  style  was  equal  to  the  harshness  of  the  matter 
(Nov.  22, 1641). 

§  345.  The  remonstrance  was  violently  opposed ;  it  only 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  not  sent 
up  to  the  Peers.  No  sooner  was  it  published,  than  the  king 
framed  an  answer  to  it.  Sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured  in  this  contest,  Charles  contented  him- 
self with  observing,  that,  even  during  the  period  so  much  com- 
plained of,  the  people  had  enjoyed  not  only  a  greater  share 
of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  was  to  be  found  in  other 
counlsnes,  but  than  England  itself  had  experienced  during 
times  esteemed  the  most  fortunate.  He  mentioned  the 
great  concessions  made  by  the  crown,  protested  his  sincerity 
in  the  Eeformed  religion,  and  blamed  the  infamous  libels 
everywhere  dispersed  against  his  person,  government,  and 
the  established  church.  But  the  ears  of  the  people  were 
too  much  prejudiced  against  the  king,  to  listen  patiently  to 
anything  that  he  could  offer  in  his  own  vindication ;  so  that 
the  Commons  proceeded  in  their  usurpations  upon  the 
church  and  monarchy,  and  made  their  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing both  every  day  more  evident.  During  the  king's  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  they  had  accused  thirteen  bishops  of 
high  treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  no  other  method  had  ever  been  practised 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government ;  and  they  now 
insisted,  that  the  Peers,  upon  this  general  accusation,  should 
sequester  those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and 
commit  them  to  prison.  The  Lords  opposed  this,  for  which 
the  most  furious  denunciations  were  breathed  against  them. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  peers  joined  with  the  popular 
party,  who  had  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  even  went 
armed  to  their  deliberations.  The  populace  crowded  about 
Whitehall,  and  insulted  and  threatened  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  Such  audacious  behaviour  roused  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  inns  of  court,  who,  with  some  reduced  officers, 
undertook  the  defence  of  their  sovereign ;  and  between 
them  and  the  populace  frequent  skirmishes  ensued,  which 
seldom  ended  without  bloodshed.  These  gentlemen,  by  way 
of  reproach,  gave  the  fanatical  insulters  of  majesty  the  name 
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of  BoTTiTDHEADs,  on  account  of  the  short,  cropped  hair 
which  they  wore,  while  the  rabble  called  their  more  polished 
opponents,  by  reason  of  their  being  chiefly  on  horseback, 
Cataltebs  ;  names  which  became  famous  during  the  civil 
war  that  followed.  The  Cavaliers,  who  afiected  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a  ^iety  and  freedom  of  manners 
inconsistent  with  puritanical  ideas,  were  represented  by  the 
Soundheads  as  a  set  of  abandoned  profligates,  equally  desti- 
tute of  religion  and  morals ;  the  devoted  tools  of  the  court, 
and  zealous  abettors  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Cavaliers,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  the  Eoundheads  as  a  gloomy,  narrow- 
minded,  fanatical  herd,  determined  enemies  to  kingly  power, 
and  to  all  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  But  in  these 
characters,  drawn  by  the  passions  of  the  two  parties,  we 
must  not  expect  impartiality ;  both  are  certainly  over- 
charged. The  Cavaliers  were,  in  general,  sincere  friends  to 
liberty  and  the  English  constitution ;  nor  were  republican 
and  levelling  principles  by  any  means  general  at  first  among 
the  Eoundhefids,  though  they  came  at  last  to  predominate. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  Cavaliers,  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  puritanical  austerity,  often 
carried  their  convivial  humour  to  an  indecent  excess ;  and 
that  the  gloomy  temper  and  religious  extravagancies  of  the 
[Roundheads  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the  raillery  of  their 
facetious  adversaries. 

§  346.  The  bishops  were  compelled  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  they  protested 
against  all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions,  as  null  and  void, 
which  should  be  passed  during  their  forced  and  invo- 
luntary absence.  7or  this  an  impeachment  of  treason  was 
sent  up  against  twelve  of  them ;  they  were  immediately 
sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed  to  custody 
(Dec.  30,  1641).  The  king,  who  had  hastily  approved  of 
the  protest  of  the  bishops,  rather  indiscreetly  ordered  the 
attorney-general  te  enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason 
against  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commoners ;  namely, 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  HoUis,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode 
(Jan.  4,  1642).  A  serjeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  demand,  in  the  king's  name,  the  five 
members  accused.  He  returned  without  any  positive 
answer ;  and  messengers  were  employed  to  search  for 
them  and  arrest  them,  wherever  they  might  be  found. 
The  house  voted  these  violent  proceedings  to  be  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  commanded  every  one  te  defend  the  liberty 
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of  the  members.  Irritated  by  so  much  opposition,  the 
king  went  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  hopes  of 
Burprisinfi;  the  persons  whom  he  had  accused,  and  demanded 
in  vain ;  out  they,  having  private  intelligence  of  his  resolu- 
tion, had  withdrawn  before  he  entered.  Charles  endea- 
Toured  to  excuse  himself,  but  the  Commons  were  in  the 
utmost  disorder  during  his  stay ;  and  when  he  was  depart- 
ing, some  members  cried  aloud,  "  Privilege !  privilege ! " 
The  house  adjourned  till  the  following  daj ;  and  the  accused 
members,  in  order  to  show  the  greater  apprehension  of 
personal  danger,  removed  into  the  city  the  same  evening. 
The  king  went  the  next  day  into  the  city,  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council ;  but  he  failed 
in  his  efforts,  and  on  his  return  was  greeted  with  treasonable 
cries. 

§  3^7.  The  Commons  appointed  a  guard  for  their  security, 
and  then  adjourned  for  several da^s;  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  accused  members  in  great  triumph  to  resume  their  seats 
(Jan.  11).  Charles,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  furious 
multitude,  retired  from  London.  In  successive  messages  to 
the  Commons,  he  told  them  that  he  would  desist  from  his 
prosecution  of  the  accused  members ;  that  he  would  grant 
them  a  pardon ;  that  he  would  concur  in  any  law  that  should 
acquit  or  secure  them ;  that  he  would  make  reparation  to 
the  house  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  to  complain ;  and  he  declared  that, 
for  the  future,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament  as  of  his  own  crown  and  life.  The  Commons 
thought  he  could  now  deny  them  nothing,  and  therefore 
refused  to  accept  any  concession  for  the  breach  of  privilege, 
unless  he  would  discover  his  advisers  in  that  illegal  measure. 
But  Charles,  whose  honour  as  a  gentleman  was  sacred  and 
inviolable,  had  still  spirit  enough  left  to  reject  with  disdain 
a  condition  which  would  have  rendered  him  for  ever  despi- 
cable, and  unworthy  of  all  friendship  or  confidence.  In- 
subordination reigned  in  the  kingdom.  Petitions  of  the 
most  inflammatory  character  poured  in,  and  the  Commons 
did  all  they  could  to  fan  the  flame.  The  bills  sent  up  by 
the  Commons,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the 
Peers,  were  now  passed,  and  presented  for  the  royal  assent; 
namely,  a  bill  vesting  the  Parliament  with  the  power  of 
impressing  men  into  the  service,  under  pretence  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  long-contested 
bill  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
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the  House  of  Lords.  The  king's  authority  was  reduced  so 
low,  that  a  refusal  would  have  been  both  hazardous  and  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  queen,  being  secretly  threatened  with  an 
impeachment,  prevailed  upon  her  husband  speedily  to  pass 
those  bills,  in  nopes  of  appeasing  the  rage  of  the  multitude, 
until  she  could  make  her  escape  to  Holland  (1642). 

§  348.  These  important  concessions  were  of  no  avail,  as 
the  Parliament  had  resolved  upon  wielding  supremacy. 
The  governors  of  Hull  and  Portsmouth  were  commanded 
to  obey  no  orders  but  those  sent  by  the  Parliament,  and  one 
of  their  own  party  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tower. 
They  brought  in  a  bill,  by  the  express  terms  of  which  the 
lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  or  principal  officers  of  the 
militia,  who  were  all  named  in  it,  were  to  be  accountable, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  Parliament.  Charles  here 
ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  concessions,  though  he  durst 
not  hazard  a  flat  denial.  But  what  was  more  extraordinary 
than  all  this,  while  the  Commons  thus  menaced  the  king 
with  their  power,  they  invited  him  to  ^x  his  residence  in 
London,  where  they  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  To  this  the  king  refused  to  assent ;  and  the  Com- 
mons continued  their  usurpations,  armed  the  people,  and 
spread  rumours  of  intended  massacres  and  invasions. 
Alarmed  at  those  threatening  appearances,  the  king  thought 
it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London. 
Taking  with  him  his  two  sons,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York,  he  accordingly  retired  northward,  and  made 
the  city  of  York,  for  a  time,  the  seat  of  his  court  (March  19). 
The  queen  had  already  taken  refus^e  in  Holland.  There  she 
resided  with  her  daughter  Mary,  who  had  been  given  in 
marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  marks  of  attach- 
ment shown  the  king  at  York  exceeded  his  fondest  expecta- 
tions. The  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  from  all  quarters 
of  England,  either  personally  or  by  letters,  expressed  their 
duty  toward  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  save  them  from  that 
democratical  tyranny  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
As  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  the  militia  bill,  they  had 
framed  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament,  they  had  named  lieutenants  for 
all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the  command  of  the 
whole  military  force — of  all  the  guards,  garrisons,  and  forts 
in  the  kingdom.  Charles  issued  proclamations  against  this 
usurpation ;  and  declared,  that,  as  he  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion strictly  to  observe  the  laws  himself,  he  was  determined 
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tiiat  every  one  should  yield  a  like  obedience.  THe  Commons, 
on  their  part,  were  neither  destitute  of  vigour  nor  address. 
In  order  to  cover  their  usurped  authority  with  a  kind  of 
yeil,  and  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ideas 
of  duty  and  allegiance,  they  bound,  in  all  their  commands, 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  majesty  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Thus  by  a  distinction,  hitherto  unknown,  between  the  office 
and  the  person  of  king,  they  employed  the  royal  name  to 
the  subversion  of  the  royal  authority  ! 

§  349.  Although  many  memorials,  remonstrances,  and 
addresses  were  issued,  both  sides  made  preparations  for 
deciding  the  contest  by  the  sword.  The  parliamentary 
party  had  long  anticipated  this  mode  of  settlement,  and 
were  consequently  in  a  much  better  condition  to  wage  war 
than  the  king.  But  Charles,  finding  that  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  his  situation  would  no  longer  admit  of  delay,  pre- 
pared for  defence,  with  a  spirit,  activity,  and  address, 
that  alike  surprised  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  The 
resources  of  his  genius  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  He  never  appeared  so  great  as  when  plunged 
in  distress  or  surrounded  by  perils.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  their  superiority  in  force,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  it,  yet  desirous  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  sent  the  king  conditions 
on  which  they  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but 
to  which  they  knew  he  would  not  submit.  Their  demands, 
contained  in  nineteen  propositions,  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  monarchical  government,  and  would  have  in- 
volved in  ruin  the  royal  party.  Amongst  other  things  they 
demanded  control  of  the  pnvy  council,  as  well  as  of  the 
sovereign,  the  nomination  of  all  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  and  of  the  chief  judges,  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  Eoman  Catholics,  and  a  reformation  of  the 
liturgy  and  church  government.  To  these  demands  Charles 
could  by  no  means  accede,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
support  his  authority  by  arms.  Collecting,  therefore,  some 
forces,  and  advancing  southward,  he  erected  his  royal 
standard  at  Nottingham  (August  22,  1642).  The  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  gentlemen  of  ancient  families^ 
fearing  a  total  confusion  of  ranks  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  attached  themselves  to  the  throne,  from  which 
they  derived  their  lustre,  and  to  which  it  was  again  commas 
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nicated.  They  zealouslj  adhered  to  the  ease  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  which  was  also  supported  by  most  men  of  &  liberal 
education,  or  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  by  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  church  and  monarchy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  veneration  for  the  Commons  was  extreme 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  aversion  against  the 
hierarchy  general,  the  city  of  London,  and  most  of  the 
great  corporations,  took  part  vdth  the  Parliament,  and 
adopted  with  ardour  those  principles  of  freedom  on  which 
that  assembly  had  originally  founded  its  pretensions,  and 
under  colour  of  maintaining  which  it  had  taken  up  arms. 
Besides  these  corporations,  many  families  that  had  lately 
been  enriched  by  commerce,  seeing  with  envious  eyes  the 
superior  homage  paid  to  the  nobility  and  elder  gentry, 
eagerly  undertook  the  exaltation  of  a  power  under  whose 
dominion  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  distinction. 


Letter  6. — Great  Britain  and  Lneland,  ftom  the  Commencement  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Battle  of  Naseby.  A.D.  1642—1645.  Vol.  ii., 
pages  70—87. 

§  350.  No  contest  could  seem  more  unequal  than  did  that 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  when  the  sword  was 
first  drawn.  Almost  every  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  The  parliamentary  party  were  in  possession  of  the 
legal  means  of  supply,  and  of  all  the  seaports  except  New- 
castle. The  seamen  naturally  followed  the  disposition  of  the 
seaports  to  which  they  belonged;  and  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, lord  high  admiral,  having  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  the  Commons,  had  named,  at  their  desire,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  as  his  lieutenant.  Warwick  at  once  established 
his  authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  sea  in  the  hands  of  his  party.  They  were  likewise  in 
possession  of  aU  the  magajsines  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  intercepted  part  of  the  stores  the 
queen  had  purchased  in  Holland.  The  king's  only  hope  of 
counterbalancing  so  many  advantages  on  the  part  of  his 
adversaries,  arose  from  the  supposed  superiority  of  his  ad-* 
herents  in  mental  and  personal  qualities.  In  order  to  gain 
time  as  well  as  to  manifest  a  pacific  disposition,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Parliament  with  offers  of  treaty,  before 
he  began  hostilities.  Both  houses  replied, "  that  they  could 
not  treat  with  the  king  until  he  took  down  his  standard, 
and  recalled  his  proclamations,"  in  which  the  members  sup- 
posed tjiemselves  to  be  declared  traitors ;  and  wheuj  by  a 
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ieoond  message,  he  ofiered  to  recall  those  proclamations^ 
they  desired  him  to  dismiss  his  forces,  to  reside  with  his 
parliament,  and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  justice ;  oi;  in 
other  wordis,  to  ahandon  himself  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy 
of  his  enemies.  Hoping  that  the  people  were  now  fullj 
convinced  of  the  insolence  of  the  Parliament,  and  its  aver- 
sion to  peace,  the  king  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war* 
Aware,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  ahle  to  oppose  the 
parliamentary  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
jBSssex,  he  left  !N'ottingham,  and  retired,  by  slow  marches, 
first  to  Derby,  and  afterwards  to  Shrewsbury.  At  Welling- 
ton, in  that  neighbourhood,  he  collected  his  forces,  and  made 
the  following  declaration  before  the  whole  army:  "I  do 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope 
for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  Protestant 
religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die.  I  desire  that 
the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure  of  my  government,  and 
that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  pre- 
served by  them  with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  right ; 
and  if  it  pleased  God,  by  his  blessing  on  this  army,  raised 
for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  the  present 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  par- 
liament, and  to  govern,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  by  the 
known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom;  and,  particu- 
larly, to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I  have  giv^i 
my  consent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergency, 
and  the  great  necessityto  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  vio- 
lation of  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed,  by  God  and  man^ 
to  the  authors  of  this  war ;  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly 
laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.''  This 
declaration  was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
approbation  and  gratitude  by  the  generous  train  of  nobility 
and  gentry  by  whom  he  was  attended. 

§  351.  Charles  was  welcomed  at  Shrewsbuir  with  marks 
of  duty  and  affection ;  and  his  army  increased  so  fast,  that 
he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men* 
With  these  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  parliamentary 
forces,  and  accordingly  directed  his  march  towards  the 
capital,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Essex  was 
prepared  to  oppose  him.  The  two  armies  met  on  Edgehill, 
near  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  a  desperate  battle 
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was  fought.  Essex  drew  up  his  army  with  judgment ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  a  troop  of  horse  under 
Sir«Paithful  Fortescue,  and  the  furious  shock  made  upon 
them  by  Prince  Bupert,  his  left  wing  of  cavalry  imme- 
diately gave  way,  and  was  pursued  two  miles.  Nor  did 
better  fortune  attend  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  which  was  also  broken  and  put  to  flight  (October  23, 
1642).  The  victory  must  now  have  been  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  royalists,  had  not  the  king's  body  of  reserve,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Byron,  heedlessly  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
The  advantage  afibrded  by  this  imprudence  being  perceived 
by  Sir  "William  Balifour,  who  commanded  Essex's  reserve, 
he  immediately  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  infantry, 
now  quite  destitute  of  horse,  and  made  great  havock  among 
them.  Five  thousand  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  from  comparing  opposite 
accounts,  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  The  troops  of 
both  parties  suffered  much  by  cold  during  the  night  after 
the  engagement.  Though  this  first  battle  was  so  little 
clecisive,  that  the  Parliament  claimed  the  victory  as  well  as 
the  king,  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  royal  cause.  Charles 
immediately  made  himself  master  of  Banbury ;  and,  as  soon 
as  his  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed,  he  advanced  to 
Reading ;  the  governor  and  garrison  of  which  place,  on  the 
approach  of  a  detachment  of  royalists,  had  fled  with  preci- 
pitation to  London.  The  capital  was  struck  with  terror, 
■and  the  Parliament  voted  an  address  for  a  treaty;  but  as  no 
cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  on,  the  king  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  took  possession  of  Brentford.  By 
this  time  Essex  had  reached  London,  and  the  declining  sea- 
son put  a  stop  to  further  operations. 

§  352.  During  the  winter  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
•were  employed  in  real  preparations  for  war,  although  en- 
gaged in  seeming  advances  towards  peace.  Oxford,  where 
the  king  resided,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  treaty.  But 
the  Parliament  was  still  too  arrogant,  and  insisted,  amongst 
other  things,  upon  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  During  the 
winter  several  skirmishes  occurred  and  some  sieges  were 
carried  on,  and  in  the  spring  Beading  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  army  (April  26,  1643),  which 
afterwards  advanced  upon  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  fell  sud- 
denly upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  in  this  action 
John  Hampden  fell  (June  18).  The  royal  cause  was  sup- 
ported with  no  less  spirit  in  the  western  counties.    Tbe 
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Oornish  royalists  defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  near 
Stratton  (May  16).  Both  armies  were  strongly  reinforced, 
and  after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  the  royalists  had  the 
advantage,  they  met  at  Landsdown  Hill,  which  Sir  William 
"Waller,  the  parliamentary  general,  had  fortified.     There  a 

E itched  battle  was  fought  (July  5)  with  great  loss  on 
oth  sides,  but  without  any  decisive  advantage ;  for  although 
the  royalists,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  the  fugi- 
tives took  refuge  behind  a  stone  wall,  where  they  maintained 
their  post  until  night,  and  then  retired  to  Bath,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Hertford  and  Maurice,  disappointed  of 
the  success  they  had  promised  themselves,  attempted  to 
march  eastward,  and  join  the  king  at  Oxford.  But  Waller 
hung  on  their  rear,  and  harassed  their  army  until  they 
reached  Devizes.  There,  being  reinforced  with  a  largo 
body  of  fresh  troops,  he  so  much  surpassed  the  royalists  in 
number,  that  they  durst  no  longer  continue  their  march, 
or  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  Waller 
was  now  so  confident  of  capturing  -the  infantry  left  at 
Devizes,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Parliament  their  work  wlia 
done.  But  the  king  had  despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
the  relief  of  his  army  in  the  west,  under  Lord  Wilmot.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  intended  junction.  Waller  drew  up  his 
army  on  Koundway  Down,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Devizes ;  and  Wilmot,  in  hopes  of  being  supported  by  the 
infantry,  did  not  decline  the  combat.  Waller's  cavalry,  after 
a  smart  action,  were  totally  routed,  and  he  himself  fled  with 
a  few  horse  to  Bristol ;  while  the  victorious  Wilmot,  being 
joined  by  the  Cornish  infantry,  attacked  the  enemy's  foot 
with  such  impetuosity  that  almost  all  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  (July  13,  1643). 

§  363.  These  victories  struck  great  dismay  into  the  Par- 
liament, and  they  were  discouraged  by  hearing  of  the  queen's 
arrival  at  Oxford  with  ammunition  and  artillery ;  and  that, 
having  landed  in  Burlington  Bay,  she  had  brought  from  the 
north  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
hundred  horse.  Essex  immediately  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Freed  from  this  principal  enemy, 
the  king  sent  his  main  army  westward,  under  Prince  Bupert; 
and  by  the  junction  of  that  army  with  the  Cornish  royalists, 
under  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  a  force  was  composed, 
respectable  from  numbers,  but  still  more  so  from  valour  and 
reputation.     Prince  Eupert  undertook  the  siege  of  Bristol 
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the  second  citj  in  the  kingdom.  The  place  was  in  a  good 
state  of  defence,  and  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
fire  hundred  men,  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
yisious;  but,  as  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  not 
perfectly  regular,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
proceed  by  assault,  though  little  provision  had  been  made 
for  such  an  operation.  Afber  an  obstinate  struggle,  a  lodg- 
ment was  made  within  the  enemy's  works ;  and  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  the  governor,  son  of  Lord  Say,  a  noted  parlia- 
mentary leader,  surrendered  the  place  at  discretion.  He 
and  his  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms 
and  baggage,  but  without  their  colours  (July  26,  1643). 
The  taking  of  Bristol  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Parliament ;  and  if  the  king,  who  soon  after  joined  the 
camp,  had  boldly  marched  to  London,  as  he  was  advised  by 
the  more  daring  spirits,  the  war  might  in  all  probability 
have  been  finished  equally  to  his  honour  and  advantage. 
But  this  undertaking  was  judged  too  hazardous,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  force  of  the  London  militia ;  and  Glou- 
cester, lying  within'  twenty  miles  of  his  late  conquest, 
B€^med  to  present  to  Charles  an  easier,  and  yet  an  important 
acquisition.  It  would  put  the  whole  course  of  the  Severn 
under  his  command,  open  a  communication  between  "Wales 
and  the  western  counties,  and  free  one  half  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  dominion  of  the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  Charles 
published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  renewed  the  solemn  pro- 
testation he  had  formerly  made,  and  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  of  making  peace  as  soon  as  the  constitution  could  be 
re-established. 

§  354.  About  this  time  Edmund  Waller,  the  celebrated 
poet,  who  had  always  opposed  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
iParliament,  began  to  agitate  his  scheme  of  forming  a  com- 
bination between  the  peers  and  the  citizens,  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of  the  illegal  and  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Parliament  without  the  royal  assent.  His  brother-in-law 
Tomkins,  and  an  intimate  friend  Chaloner,  embarked  in  the 
plot,  which  was  betrayed  to  Pym.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Chaloner  were  immediately  seized,  and  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  They  were  all  three  condemned,  the  two  latter  were 
executed  on  gibbets  erected  before  their  own  doors ;  but 
Waller  saved  his  life  by  counterfeiting  sorrow  and  remorse, 
by  bribing  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  by  paying  a  fine  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  (July  5,  1643).  The  cry  for  peace 
was  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  than  ever.      Many  of 
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fte  popular  noblemen  had  deserted  the  Farlianent,  and 
gone  to  Oxford.  The  House  of  Lords  sent  down  terms  of 
accommodation  more  moderate  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  offered ;  a  vote  was  even  passed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commons,  that  these  proposals  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
king.  But  this  pleasing  prospect  was  soon  darkened.  The 
lealous  republicans  took  the  alarm:  a  petition  against  peace 
was  framed  in  the  city,  and  presented  to  the  Parliament  by 
Pennington,  the  factious  lord  mayor.  The  pulpits  thundered 
their  anathemas  against  malignants;  rumours  of  popish  con- 
spiracies were  spread ;  and  the  majority  being  again  turned 
towards  the  violent  side,  all  thoughts  of  pacification  were 
banished,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the  relief  of  G^^lou- 
eester.  Massey,  the  governor,  defended  it  valiantly ;  Essex 
advanced  to  its  relief,  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  threw  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  into  the 
city  (Sept.  6, 1643) .  Charles  determined  to  intercept  Essex's 
retreat  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Newbury  (Sept.  20), 
to  which  night  put  an  end,  leaving  the  victory  undecided. 
Next  morning  Essex  pursued  his  march  ;  and  although  his 
rear  was  severely  harassed  by  Prince  Rupert,  he  reached 
London  without  losing  either  cannon  or  baggage.  The  king 
followed  him  ;  and  taking  possession  of  Eeading,  established 
a  garrison,  to  be  a  kind  of  curb  upon  the  capital. 

§  855.  Several  gallant  noblemen  and  soldiers  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Newbury.  Beside  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and 
Carnarvon,  who  had  served  their  royal  master  with  courage 
and  ability  in  the  field,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  no 
less  eminent  in  the  cabinet,  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion while  living,  and  of  regret  when  dead,  was  killed. 
Devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  fond  of  polite 
society,  he  had  abstracted  himself  from  politics  till  the 
assembling  of  the  present  parliament ;  when,  deeming:  it 
criminal  any  longer  to  remain  inactive,  he  stood  foremost  in 
all  attacks  upon  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
displayed,  with  a  bold  freedom,  that  warm  love  of  liberty 
and  masculine  eloquence  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
sublime  writers  of  antiquity.  But  no  sooner  did  he  perceive 
the  purpose  of  the  popular  leaders,  than,  tempering  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal,  he  attached  himself  to  his  sovereign; 
and,  convinced  that  regal  authority  was  already  sufficiently 
reduced,  he  embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited  powers 
that  remained  to  it,  and  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  English  constitution.   Still,  however,  anzioua 
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for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  seems  to  have  dreaded 
the  decisive  success  even  of  the  royal  party ;  and  the  word 
peace  was  often  heard  to  break  from  his  lips,  accompanied 
Dy  a  sigh.  Though  naturally  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  dis- 
position, he  became,  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  silent  and  melancholy,  neglecting  even  a  decent  atten- 
tion to  his  person;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  his  fate,  he  dressed  himself 
with  his  usual  elegance  and  neatness,  giving  as  a  reason 
for  so  doing,  his  desire  that  the  enemy  might  not  find  his 
body  in  a  dlovenly  condition.  "  I  am  weary  of  the  times," 
added  he,  "  and  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country ;  but 
believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  before  night!"  He  charged  in  the 
front  of  Byron's  regiment,  and  was  shot  in  the  belly.  The 
shock  which  both  armies  had  received  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury discouraged  them  from  any  second  trial  of  strength 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign ;  and  the  declining  season 
soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

§  356.  In  the  northern  counties  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle supported  the  royal  cause.  He  had,  however,  to  deal 
with  two  antagonists,  who  about  this  time  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  their  valour  and  military  talents ;  namely, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  former,  son 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  put  to  flight  a  party  of  royalists  at  Wake- 
field, and  the  latter  obtained  a  victory  over  another  party  at 
Grainsborough.  But  the  total  rout  of  Lord  Fairfax,  at 
Atherton  Moor  (June  29, 1643),  more  than  balanced  both 
those  defeats ;  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Hull,  into  which  the 
elder  Fairfax  had  thrown  himself  with  the  remnant  of  his 
forces.  He  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (Oct.  12),  and 
the  parliamentary  army  gained  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  royalists  at  Homcastle.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  king's  forces  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  English  Parliament  had  sent  commissioners  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  ample  powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  con- 
federacy with  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Scots,  not  satisfied 
with  having  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  Presby- 
terian religion  in  their  own  country,  still  indulged  an  ardent 
passion  for  propagating  that  religion  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  ;  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  assist  their 
brethren  of  England,  and  proposed  that  the  two  nations 
should  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy 
and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Par^ 
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Ikunents.  By  the  address  of  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
who  took  the  lead  among  the  English  commissioners,  the 
&mous  Solemn  League  akd  Coyenant  was  accordingly 
firamed  at  Edinburgh.  A  copy  of  that  covenant  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  two  houses  oi  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
where  it  was  received  without  opposition;  and  after  having 
been  subscribed  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  an  assembly 
of  divines,  it  was  ordered  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived 
under  their  authority.  The  subscribers,  besides  engaging 
mutually  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents,  bound 
themselves  to  strive  to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy,  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness;  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  defend  his  majesty's 
person  ancf  authority ;  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all 
incendiaries  and  malignants;  to  humble  themselves  for  their 
sins,  amend  their  lives,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  great 
work  of  reformation  (June  16, 1643). 

§  357.  Money  was  remitted  from  England,  the  Scotch 
troops  were  recalled  from  Ireland,  and  soon,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  entered  England.  The  king, 
in  this  extremity,  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland, 
in  which  country  the  civil  war  still  raged.  He  gave  orders 
to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  con-« 
elude  a  truce  for  one  year  with  the  council  of  the  rebels 
at  Kilkenny,  and  to  transport  part  of  the  Protestant  army 
to  England.  The  Parliament  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
truce,  and  the  forces  brought  over  from  Ireland,  though  the 
cause  of  so  much  odium,  were  of  little  service  to  the  king. 
They  landed  in  North  Wales,  took  several  castles,  advanced 
into  Cheshire,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Kantwich. 
Sir  Thomas  Eairfax,  alarmed  at  their  progress  in  this 
quarter,  assembled  in  Yorkshire  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men ;  and,  having  joined  Sir  William  ferereton,  suddenly 
attacked  Byron's  camp.  The  rising  of  the  river  Wever, 
caused  by  a  thaw,  had  divided  one  part  of  the  royal  army 
from  the  other,  and  both  portions  were  routed  and  dispersed 
(Jan.  15,  1644).  The  invasion  from  Scotland,  in  favour  of 
the  Parliament,  was  attended  with  more  momentous  conse- 
quences. The  Scottish  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Leven,  having  summoned  the  town  of  !N'ewcastle 
without  effect,  crossed  the  Tyne,  and  advanced  upon 
Durham,  which  was  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 
This  general,  hearing  of  the  return  of  Fairfax  from  Cheshire, 
threw  himself  into  York,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by 
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the  parliamentary  forces.  Prince  Rupert  collected  a  con- 
siderable army,  marched  to  its  relief;  and  the  rival  generals 
prepared  for  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  Fifty  thousand 
British  troops  were,  on  this  occasion,  led  to  mutual 
daughter.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal, 
and  victory  continued  long  undecided.  At  length  Cromwell, 
who  commanded  the  best  troops  of  the  Parliament,  having 
broken  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  led  by  Prince  Eupert, 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  and  determined  a  contest  which 
before  seemed  doubtful.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who,  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  royalists,  had  put  the  right  wing  of  the 
parliamentary  army  to  flight,  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
must  again  renew  the  combat  for  victory.  Croaiwell  was 
also  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  the  battle  had  j^et  to 
be  gained.  The  second  engagement  was  no  less  furious 
than  the  first,  and  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  by 
both,  success  turned  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
The  king's  artillery  was  taken,  and  his  army  pushed  off  the 
field  (July  3, 1644). 

§  858.  This  victory  gave  the  parliamentary  leaders  com- 
mand of  the  north,  and  Newcastle  was  immediately  carried 
by  assault.  In  the  mean  time  the  king's  affairs  in  the  south, 
though  no  less  dangerous  or  critical,  were  conducted  with 
more  ability  and  success.  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated 
near  Daventrv,  and  Essex  reduced  to  such  straits  at  Lost- 
withie],  in  Cornwall,  that  he  only  saved  himself  by  flight, 
whilst  his  infantry  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  arms, 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  (Sept.  1, 1644).  The 
Commons,  in  order  to  conceal  the  effects  of  this  repulse, 
voted  thanks  to  Essex,  armed  his  troops  afresh,  and  sent 
powerful  reinforcements.  Charles,  having  thrown  succours 
into  Donnington  Castle,  long  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
farces,  and  knighted  the  governor  for  his  gallant  defence, 
had  taken  post  at  Newbury,  where  an  obstinate  battle,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  formerly  fought.  There  the  generals  of 
the  Parliament  attacked  him  with  great  vigour ;  and  the 
royalists,  though  they  defended  themselves  with  their 
wonted  valour,  were  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers. 
Night  came  seasonably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total 
defeat  (Oct.  27, 1644).  Leaving  bis  cannon  and  baggage 
at  Donnington  Castle,  the  king  retreated  to  Wallingford, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford;  where  having  been  joined  by 
Prince  Bupert  with  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry,  be  again 
ventured  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.    They  declined 
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battle,  tbough  still  greatly  superior  in  force ;  and  tbe  king 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  off  his  cannon  from  Don- 
nington  Castle,  in  the  face  of  his  adversaries,  and  of  putting 
liis  army  into  winter«quarters  without  molestation. 

§  859.  At  this  juncture  the  dissensions  between  the 
parliamentary  generals,  which  had  long  been  fomenting, 
broke  out  anew.  The  causes  of  these  disputes  require 
explanation.  Among  the  Puritans,  or  parliamentary  party, 
a  secret  distinction,  though  it  had  been  concealed  for  a  time, 
by  the  dread  of  the  king's  power,  began  to  discover  itself  in 
proportion  as  the  hopes  of  success  became  more  definite, 
and  at  last  broke  forth  in  contest  and  animosity.  The  In- 
DXPSKDEiTTS,  who  had  at  first  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  wings  of  the  Peksbtticbiaks,  now  openly  appeared  as 
a  distinct  party,  actuated  by  different  views  and  pretensions. 
They  reiected  all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  would 
admit  of  no  Bpintual  courts,  no  government  among  pastors, 
nor  any  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns. 
Each  congregation,  according  to  their  principles,  united 
Toluntarily,  and  by  spiritual  ties,  composed  within  itself  a 
separate  church ;  and,  as  the  election  of  the  congregation 
was  alone  sufficient  to  bestow  the  sacerdotal  character  and 
o£ice,  to  which  no  benefits  were  annexed,  all  essential 
distinction  was  denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy. 
No  ceremony,  no  institution,  no  imposition  of  hands,  was 
thought  requisite,  as  in  every  other  church,  to  convey  a 
right  to  holy  orders ;  but  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by 
the  spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an  inward  and  superior 
direction,  and  was  consecrated  by  a  supposed  intercourse 
and  immediate  communication  with  heaven.  Nor  were  the 
Independents  less  distinguished  from  the  Presbyterians  by 
their  political  than  their  religious  principles.  The  Presby- 
terians  were  only  desirous  of  restraining  within  narrow 
limits  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  of  reducing  the 
king  to  the  rank  of  first  magistrate ;  but  the  Independents 
aspired  at  a  total  abolition  of  the  monarchical  and  even  of 
the  aristocratical  branch  of  the  English  constitution.  They 
projected  an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a  republic 
quite  free  and  independent.  Of  course,  they  were  declared 
enemies  to  all  proposals  for  peace ;  rigidly  adhering  to  the 
maxim,  that  whoever  draws  his  sword  against  his  sovereign 
should  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Orom- 
well,  riennes,  and  St.  John,  were  the  leaders  of  this  party. 
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whilst  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Essex,  "Warwick,  and 
Denbigh,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller,  HoUis, 
Massej,  Whitelocke,  Maynard,  Gljn,  and  other  eminent 
men,  and  a  much  greater  majority  in  the  nation,  were 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  But  the  Independents, 
first  by  cunning  and  deceit,  and  afterwards  by  violence, 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  their  rivals,  as  well  as  of  the  royal 
cause. 

§  360.  Cromwell's  ambitious  designs  attracted  notice,  and 
the  earl  of  Manchester  actually  denounced  him  in  parliament. 
These  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  an  extremity 
between  the  two  sects,  and  impelled  the  Independents  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  their  designs.  The  command  of 
the  sword  was  their  grand  object;  and  this  they  craftily 
obtained,  under  pretence  of  remodelling  the  army.  The 
scheme  was  advocated  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Whitelocke,  and  other  Presbyterians,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  frame  what  was  called  the  Self' 
denying  Ordinance;  by  which  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments — a 
few  offices,  which  were  specified,  excepted ;  and  it  at  last 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  (Dec.  9, 1644).  In  con- 
sequence of  this  ordinance,  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester, 
Denbigh,  Waller,  and  others,  resigned  their  commands,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses.  Cromwell,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  should  also  have  been  discarded ; 
but  this  impartiality  would  have  disappointed  the  views  of 
those  who  had  introduced  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  new  general,  having  appointed  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  army,  desired  leave  to  retain  Cromwell  for  a 
few  days,  and  shortly  after  begged,  with  much  earnestness, 
that  Cromwell  might  be  permitted  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Thus  the  Independents,  though  the 
minority,  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  Presby- 
terians, and  bestowed  the  whole  military  authority,  in 
appearance,  upon  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  upon  Cromwell. 
Fairfax,  who  was  equally  eminent  for  courage  and  humanity, 
sincere  in  his  professions,  disinterested  in  his  views,  and 
open  in  his  conduct,  would  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
shining  characters  of  that  age,  had  not  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  his  genius,  in  everything  but  war,  diminished  the 
lustre  of  his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part  which  he  acted, 
even  when  vested  with  the  supreme  command,  but  secondary 
smd  Buhorim&te,    Cromwell,  by  whose  sagacity  and  insinua- 
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.-tion  the  general  was  entirely  governed,  though  naturally  of 

■  an  imperious  and  domineering  temper,  knew  how  to  employ, 
when  necessary,  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the  most 
refined  artifice,  and  the  semolance  of  the  greatest  moderation 
and  simplicity.  His  vigorous  capacity  enabled  him  to  form 
the  deepest  designs,  and  his  enterprising  spirit  was  not 

-dismayed  at  the  boldest  undertakings. 

§  361.  Whilst  this  competition  was  going  on  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  Archbishop  Laud  was 
brought  from  prison,  tried,  and  executed  (Jan.  10,  1645). 
After  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above  a  hundred 
and  fiftv  witnesses,  the  Commons  found  so  little  likelihood 
of  obtaining  a  judicial  sentence  against  him,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  legislative  authority,  and  to 
pass  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  his  life.  Seven  peers  only 
voted  on  this  important  question,  the  rest  absenting  them- 
selves either  from  fear  or  shame.     This  new  example  of  the 

-vindictive  spirit  of  the  Commons  promised  little  success  to 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  soon  after  set  on  foot 
.at  Uxbridge  (Jan.  30).  It  was  agreed  that  the  Scotch  and 
parliamentary  commissioners  should  give  in  their  demands 
with  respect  to  three  important  articles  —  religion,  the 
militia,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  these  should  be  successively 
examined  and  discussed,  in  conferences  with  the  king's  com- 
missioners. The  king's  partisans  had  always  maintained, 
that  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Parliament,  after  the 
effectual  measures  taken  in  1641  for  the  security  of  public 
liberty,  were  either  feigned  or  groundless.  Charles,  how- 
ever, offered  that  the  arms  of  the  state  should  be  intrusted, 
during  three  years,  to  twenty  commissioners,  who  should  be 
•named,  either  by  common  agreement  between  him  and  the 
Parliament,  or  one  half  by  him,  and  the  other  by  the  Par- 
liament. But  the  parliamentary  commissioners  positively 
insisted  on  being  intrusted  with  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Bword,  for  at  least  seven  years.  ALfter  the  debate  had  been 
<3arried  on  to  no  purpose  for  several  days,  the  commissioners 
separated,  and  returned  to  London  and  Oxford  (Feb.  24).  . 
§  362.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose,  raised  a 
powerful  division  in  Scotland,  and  with  an  army  of  two 
thousand  men,  very  indifferently  armed,  defeated  six  thou- 
sand Covenanters  near  Perth,  and  killed  two  thousand  of 
them.  Montrose,  whose  daring  soul  delighted  in  perilous 
•undertakings,  eluded  every  danger,  and  gained  several 
victories.     But,  unhappily  for  Charles,  before  Montrose 
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codtd  amy  bw  mieeem  to  tat  m  to  Mage  tEw  Conaumten 
to  wiUidnw  miy  part  of  ti>eir  force*,  erenta  had  taken  place 
ia  ED(;laiMl  wbicb  rendered  tbe  rojal  came  timout  desperate. 
lo  eonaeqnence  of  tbe  change  in  tbe  forHation  of  trie  par- 
KatteDtarf  army,  tbe  offieera,  in  moat  regimentB,  aaaumed 
the  apintual  aa  well  aa  military  comnaud  orer  their 
men.  Praying  and  pnlm-ainging  took  up  nocb  of  their 
time,  aad  a  religioua  enthoaiasm  paraded  all  ranks.  The 
Caraliera  in  deriaion  ot  tbia  religioua  niani&  ran  into  the 
oppoaite  eitreine,  and  the  depredations  committed  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  Highlandera  under  Montroae,  made  the  approach 
of  the  royal  army  the  object  of  terror  to  both  partiea  oveiT 
the  whole  ivland.  On  tbe  opening  of  Uie  csmpaign,  Cbarlea 
left  Oiford  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  reliered  Chester, 
and  took  Iveicetter  (May  31).  In  bis  absence  Fairfax  had 
besieged  Oxford;  but  these  successes  induced  the  parlia- 
mentary general  to  advance  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle 
to  the  royal  army.  Fairfax  bad  a  great  advantage  in  point 
of  numbers ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  attacked  by  the 
royalists  in  hii  position  on  a  rising  ground  near  Naseby. 
The  king  and  Prmco  Rnpert  perform^  prodigies  of  valour, 
but  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  although  the  Par- 
liament had  a  thousand,  and  the  king  only  eight  hundred 
men  slain,  scarcely  any  victory  could  be  more  complete. 
Nearly  five  thousand  of  the  royalists  were  made  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  officers ;  and  all  the  king'a 
baggage,  artillery,  and  ammuniUoa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  (June  14, 164S). 
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§  868.  After  the  battle  of  N'aaebr,  the  king's  affaire  went 

•0  fast  to  ruin  in  all  quarters,  that  he  ordered  the  prince  <^ 

WtlWjjtlwn  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  make  his  escape  beyond 

' '  "Mf.    Tht  kiug  himself  retreated  first  to  Hereford,  then  te 

nuny  ;  and  renoined  some  time  in  Wales,  in  hopea 

' ;  a  bodj  of  infkntiT  in  that  loyal  but  exhausted 

^, ,..     Tlif  {tutkaaaktar;  generals  and  the  Scotch  made 

k 'th»msclv(>s  mutMi  of  sJmoat  every  place  of  importance  in 
K'tt*  kiu^oni,  aid  vna  Vrinca  Bopert  aurrendered  Bristol, 
LIB  wiiich  city  ho  kid  Miigkt  reiugo,  at  tbe  first  summona 
'  <8«f>t.  8.  1645V  Xbs  Ung  returned  from  Wales,  and  after 
"11  <HwuDCc«aful«ttaaipt  to  nus  tba  aiege  of  Chestei^  took 
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refuge  with  the  remains  of  his  broken  army  in  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  during  the  winter  season.  In  Scotland 
Montrose  was  routed  and  compelled  to  make  his  escape^ 
while  the  Covenanters  used  their  victory  with  great  rigour. 
The  king's  condition  was  truly  deplorable,  and  in  vain  did 
he  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Parliament :  they  would 
not  listen  to  him,  but  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  must 
yield  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  march  towards  Oxford  under  Lord  Astley,  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  place,  were  totally 
defeated  by  Colonel  Morgan  at  Stow-on-the- Wold  (March  21, 
1646).  The  advance  of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford  caused  the 
king  to  flee,  and  he  took  refuge  with  the  Scotch  army  at 
Newark  (May  6,  1646).  They  at  first  treated  the  royal 
fugitive  with  respect,  but  afterwards  delivered  him  up  to 
the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  he  was  conducted  to 
Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire  (Feb.  16,  1647). 

§  36*4.  The  civil  war  was  now  over.  No  sooner  was  the 
king  subdued,  than  the  division  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  burst  forth  afresh ;  and  the  Independents, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  had 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army,  solaced  themselves  with 
the  prospect  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  revolution  as  they 
desired  was  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  the  military 
power,  which  tumbled  the  Parliament  from  its  slippery 
throne.  The  Presbyterians  still  retained  the  superiority 
among  the  Commons,  and  all  the  peers,  except  Lord  Say, 
were  esteemed  of  that  party;  but  the  Independents,  to 
whom  the  inferior  sectaries  adhered,  predominated  in  the 
army,  and  the  troops  on  the  new  establishment  were  uni- 
versally infected  with  that  enthusiastic  spirit.  Aware  of 
this,  as  well  as  that  their  antagonists  trusted  to  the  sword, 
in  their  projects  for  acquiring  an  ascendancy,  the  Presby- 
terian party  in  Parliament,  under  pretence  of  easing  the 
public  burdens,  obtained  a  vote  for  disbanding  one  part  of 
the  army,  and  for  sending  another  part  of  it  into  Ireland,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.  These  orders 
caused  a  meeting  amongst  the  forces^  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  under  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  sent 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  the  secret  authors  of 
these  discontents,  to  negotiate.  In  opposition  to  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster,  a  kind  of  military  convention  waa 
formed ;  consisting,  first,  of  a  council  of  the  principal  officers, 
ia  imitation  of  the  HcuiBe  of  Peers ;  and  next,  of  a  more 
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free  representation  of  tlie  armj,  bj  the  election  of  two  pri- 
vate men  or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title  of  Agitators, 
from  each  troop  or  company.  This  terrible  consistory 
declared  that  they  found  no  distempers  in  the  army,  but 
many  grievances,  and  immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the 
Parliament  unsatisfactory.  Cromwell  seized  the  king's 
person,  and  having  thus  deprived  the  Parliament  of  any 
means  of  accommodation  with  him,  advanced  to  St.  Alban's 
in  order  to  intimidate  them.  The  Parliament  soon  became 
an  object  of  general  hatred  and  aversion.  Though  near 
one-half  of  the  lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  sequestered,  the  taxes  and  impositions  were  mucl^ 
higher  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  govern- 
ment.  The  excise,  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation,  had  been  introduced ;  and  it  was  extended  to  pro- 
visions and  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  what 
excited  the  most  universal  complaint  was  the  unlimited 
tyranny  and  despotic  rule  of  the  country  committees  ;  which 
could  sequester,  fine,  imprison,  and  corporally  punish  with- 
out law  or  remedy.  They  interposed  even  in  questions  of 
private  property ;  and,  under  colour  of  malignancy,  they 
exercised  vengeance  against  their  private  enemies.  Thus, 
instead  of  one  Star-chamber,  which  had  been  abolished,  a 
great  number  were  erected,  fortified  with  better  pretences, 
and  armed  with  more  unlimited  authority.  Dissensions 
increased ;  the  army  was  removed  to  Beading,  still  keeping 
the  king  in  custody,  who  had  at  length  become  of  conse- 
quence to  both  parties.  Various  offers  were  made  to  him. 
A  proposal  for  an  alteration  in  the  militia  of  the  city  of 
London  produced  a  serious  disturbance,  whereupon  the 
army  advanced  from  Reading  towards  the  capital.  They 
were  met  on  Hounslow  Heath  by  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  accompanied  by  eight  peers  and  about  sixty 
commoners;  who  complained  of  the  violence  put  upon 
them,  and  craved  protection.  The  two  houses  immediately 
chose  new  speakers,  renewed  their  orders  for  enUsting 
troops,  and  commanded  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines. 
The  army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  city,  but  without 
committing  any  outrage.  They  conducted  to  Westminster 
the  two  speakers,  who  resumed  their  seats  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  and  the  eleven  impeached  members,  being  ac- 
cused as  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  were  expelled.  Several 
arrests  took  place,  the  Independents  triumphed,  and  the 
Parliament  being  reduced  to  absolute  servitude;  a  day  waa 
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appoiDted  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  restora- 
tion of  its  liberty.  The  Independents,  who  had  secretly 
concurred  in  all  the  encroachments  of  the  military  upon  the 
civil  power,  exulted  in  their  victory.  They  had  now  a  new 
prospect  of  moulding  the  government  into  the  form  of  that 
imaginary  republic  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
wishes ;  and  they  vainly  expected,  by  the  terror  of  the 
sword,  to  impose  a  more  perfect  system  of  liberty  on  the 
nation,  without  perceiving  that  they  must  themselves,  by 
such  conduct,  become  slaves  to  some  military  despot  (164i7). 

§  365.  Charles  was  removed  to  Hampton  Court  (Aug.  16, 
16417),  and  being  treated  with  great  rigour,  he  made  his 
escape  (Nov.  11) .  Indeed  it  is  supposed,  that  the  republicans, 
aware  of  the  general  feeling  that  existed  in  his  favour,  wished 
to  get  rid  of  him  in  this  manner.  After  wandering  about  for 
some  time,  Charles  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  whom  he  was 
conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Carisbrook  Castle.  Cromwell 
being  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  custody 
of  the  king's  person,  and  entirely  master  of  the  army,  set 
himself  about  curing  its  disorders.  The  camp,  in  many 
respects,  had  more  the  appearance  of  civil  liberty  than 
of  military  subordination.  In  order  to  mortify  their  spiri- 
tual pride,  Cromwell  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the 
meetings  of  the  Agitators.  But  the  Levellers,  as  the  fana- 
tical party  in  the  army  were  called,  secretly  continued  their 
meetings ;  and  at  length  began  to  affirm  that  the  military 
establishment,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  state, 
stood  in  need  of  reformation.  Several  regiments  joined  in 
seditious  remonstrances  and  petitions.  At  a  general  review 
of  the  forces,  Cromwell  ordered  the  riogleaders  to  be  seized 
in  the  face  of  their  companions.  He  held  a  council  of  war 
ill  the  field;  shot  one  mutineer,  confined  others,  and  by 
this  well-timed  rigour  reduced  the  whole  army  to  discipline 
and  obedience. 

§  366.  Cromwell  could  not  bear  a  rival,  and  his  next  ob- 
ject was  to  get  rid  of  Charles.  To  murder  him  privately 
would  have  exposed  all  concerned  in  the  foul  deed  to  uni- 
versal execration.  In  order  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
difficulty,  Cromwell  had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Ireton, 
who,  having  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman  on  the  saint,  thought  himself  absolved  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  morality  in  the  prosecution  of  his  holy 
purposes.     At  his  suggestion,  Cromwell  secretly  called,  at 
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Windsor,  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and 
the  future  disposal  of  the  king's  person ;  and  in  that  hypo* 
critical  conference,  was  first  opened  the  daring  counsel  of 
subjecting  the  king  to  a  judicial  sentence.  This  resolution 
being  solemnly  formed,  it  became  necessary  to  concert  such 
measures  as  would  make  the  Parliament  adopt  it ;  and  to 
lead  them  insensibly  from  violence  to  violence,  till  that  last 
act  ot  atrocious  iniquity  should  seem  essential  to  their  own 
satety.  The  conspirators  accordingly,  as  a  first  step  toward 
their  bloody  purpose,  instigated  the  Independents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  frame  four  propositions,  by  way  of 
preliminaries,  which  were  sent  to  the  king ;  and  to  eacn  of 
which  they  demanded  his  positive  assent,  before  they  would 
condescend  to  treat  with  him,  though  they  knew  that  the 
whole  would  be  rejected.  These  propositions  were  altogether 
exorbitant.  Charles  therefore  demanded  a  personal  treaty 
with  the  Parliament ;  and  desired  that  the  general  terms 
on  both  sides  should  be  adjusted,  before  particular  conces- 
sions on  either  side  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  was  voted, 
that  no  more  addresses  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters 
or  messages  received  from  him ;  and  that  it  be  accounted 
treason  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  By  this  vote 
the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole  constitution 
formally  overthrown.  By  command  of  the  army,  he  wa* 
shut  up  in  close  confinement ;  all  his  servants  were  removed^ 
and  all  correspondence  with  his  friends  was  cut  off.  In  thi$ 
state  of  dreary  solitude,  while  he  expected  every  moment 
to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated,  he  reposed  with  confidence 
upon  that  G-reat  Being  who  penetrates  and  sustains  all 
nature,  and  whose  chastisements,  if  received  with  piety 
and  resignation,  he  regarded  as  the  surest  pledges  of  favour 
and  aftection.  The  Scotch  protested  against  the  four 
propositions,  and  both  in  Engand  and  Scotland  many  pre- 
pared to  espouse  the  cause  of  their  injured  sovereign.  The 
Presbyterians  again  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Par- 
liament, and  attempted  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  king, 
and  after  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six  against  an  opposition  of  eighty-three, 
that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  foundation  for  the  Par- 
liament to  proceed  upon  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  the  time  for  the  generals  to  interpose ;  and  they 
seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  members  of  the  Fresbyteriaii 
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party:  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  commoners  were 
excluded;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most 
furious  and  determined  of  the  Independents,  who  did  not 
exceed  sixty  in  number.  This  remnant,  ludicrously  called 
the  Bump,  instantly  reversed  the  former  vote,  and  declared 
the  king's  concessions  unsatisfactory  (1648). 

§  367.  Thus  far  the  extreme  party  had  triumphed,  and 
they  prepared  to  put  their  designs  into  execution.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  bring  in 
a  charge  against  the  king ;    and  on  their  report  a  vote 

Eassed,  declaring  it  high  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against 
is  Parliament,  and  appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
try  Charles  Stuart  for  that  crime.  This  vote  was  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  rejected  without  one  dissenting 
voice,  contemptible  as  were  the  few  peers  that  now  at- 
tended !  (Jan.  2,  1649).  But  the  Commons  were  not  to  be 
stopped  by  so  small  an  obstticle  ;  and  they  declared  that  their 
authority  was  sufficient  without  the  consent  of  the  king  or 
House  of  Peers  (Jan.  4).  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  the  most  furious  enthusiast  in  the  army,  was 
sent  with  a  strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London. 
The  form  of  the  trial  was  soon  regulated,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  or  rather  of  iniquity,  fully  constituted. 
It  sat  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  consisted  of  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  named  by  the  Commons ;  though  scarcely 
seventy  ever  attended,  and  few  of  these  were  men  of  either 
birth  or  character.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and  other 
officers  of  the  army,  some  members  of  the  lower  house, 
and  some  citizens  of  London,  were  the  judges  appointed  to 
try  their  sovereigii.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent ;  Coke,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England ;  and  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were 
named  assistants.  The  king  conducted  himself  with  be- 
coming dignity,  denied  the  authority  of  his  judges,  and 
referred  to  the  breaches  of  faith  of  which  the  Parliament 
had  been  guilty.  Three  times  was  Charles  produced  be- 
fore the  court,  and  as  often  did  he  refuse  to  acknowledge 
its  jurisdiction.  At  the  fourth  sitting  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  him.  Firm  and  intrepid  in  all  his 
appearances  before  his  judges,  the  unfortunate  monarch 
never  forgot  himself  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man ;  nor 
did  he  discover  any  emotion  at  this  extraordinary  sen- 
tence. Three  days  were  allowed  him  between  his  sentence 
and  execution.    These  he  passed  in  great  tranquillity,  occu* 
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pied  himself  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion,  and  every  night 
slept  as  sound  as  usual,  though  the  noise  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  framing  the  scaffold,  and  making  other  prepara- 
tions for  his  exit,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears.  His 
appearance  upon  the  scaffold  won  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
vmdicated  himself  from  the  accusation  of  having  commenced 
war  against  his  Parliament.  But,  although  innocent  toward 
his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in 
the  eye  of  Heaven ;  and  observed,  that  an  uujust  sentence 
which  he  had  suffered  to  take  effect  upon  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  now  punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself. 
He  declared,  that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief 
instruments  of  his  death ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole 
nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obedience 
to  their  lawful  sovereign,  his  son  and  successor.  It  being 
remarked  that  the  king,  the  moment  before  he  stretched  out 
his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  emphatically  pronounced 
the  word  bemembeb  !  great  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be 
concealed  under  that  expression ;  and  the  generals  insisted 
that  Juxon  should  inform  them  of  its  latent  meaning.  The 
bishop  told  them,  that  the  king,  having  frequently  charged 
him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers, 
had  taken  this  opportunity,  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
to  reiterate  that  desire ;  and  that  his  mild  spirit  thus  termi^ 
nated  its  present  course  by  an  act  of  benevolence  toward 
his  greatest  enemies.  These  exhortations  being  finished, 
the  king  prepared  himself  for  the  block.  One  of  the  execu- 
tioners, at  a  single  blow,  severed  the  king's  head  from  his 
body,  and  the  other  holding  it  up,  streaming  with  blood, 
cried  aloud,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !  "  G-rief,  terror, 
and  indignation  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of  the  as- 
tonished spectators  ;  each  of  whom  seemed  to  accuse  himself 
either  of  active  disloyalty  to  his  murdered  sovereign,  or  with 
too  indolent  a  defence  of  his  oppressed  cause.  The  same 
sentiments  spread  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
people  were  everywhere  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, as  soon  as  informed  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the 
king,  and  filled  with  unrelenting  hatred  against  the  authors 
of  his  death.  His  sufferings,  his  magnanimity,  his  patience, 
his  piety,  and  his  Christian  deportment,  caused  all  his  errors 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  lamentations 
and  self-reproaches  (Jan.  30,  1649).  Charles  I.  was  of 
a  middling  stature,  strong,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  hi?  taste  elegant,  and  his  general  tem- 
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per  moderate.  He  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  liberal  encourager  of  those  who  pursued  them.  As  a 
man,  his  character  was  unexceptionable,  and  even  highly 
exemplary ;  in  a  word,  we  may  say  with  Lord  Clarendon, 
that  "  he  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the 
best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best 
Christian  in  his  dominions."  But  he  had  the  misfortune,  as 
a  king,  to  be  educated  in  high  notions  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support,  at  a  time 
when  his  people  were  little  inclined  to  respect  such  rights ; 
and  to  be  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  religion  of  his 
country,  when  the  violence  of  fanaticism  was  ready  to  over- 
turn both  the  church  and  monarchy.* 

•  Amongst  the  variotis  religious  sects  that  rose  daring  this  turbulent 
period,  may  be  mentioned  the  Quakers,  not  hitherto  noticed  in  the  body 
of  this  work.  The  founder  of  this  sect  waa  Greoi^  Fox,  bom  in  Dray- 
ton, Iieicestershire,  in  1624.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  bred  a 
shoemaker.  At  the  time  when  every  ignorant  fanatic  imagined  that 
he  could  invent  a  new  system  of  religion  or  government,  he  separated 
himself  from  his  family  and  abandoned  his  trade  (1647).  Living  in 
seclusion,  he  believed  himself  filled  with  inward  light,  and  soon  began 
to  make  converts.  Tbey  committed  the  greatest  excesses,  and  one  of 
their  number,  John  Naylor,  assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah. 
They  were  at  first  called  Seekers,  from  pretending  to  seek  after  the 
truih.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  term  Quaker. 
By  some  Fox  is  said  to  have  admonished  a  magistrate  and  others  present 
to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  to  have  received  the 
name.  Others  assert  they  were  firet  called  Quakers  because  of  the 
agitation  under  which  they  laboured  when  prompted  by  the  spirit  to 
discourse. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Litter  8. — A  Genernl  View  of  the  European  Continent,  from  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Pyrenean  Treaty,  and  the  Peace  of  Oliva. 
A.D.  1648—1660.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  101—108. 

§  368.  Though  the  peace  of  Westphalia  restored  tran- 
quillity to  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  war  continued 
between  Spain  and  France,  and  the  latter  country  was  also 
distracted  by  civil  broils.  The  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
Paris,  afterwards  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  Eetz,  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  Mazarine,  endeavoured  to  set  princes, 
nobility,  and  people  against  his  administration.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  adopted  his  views,  and  boldly  placed  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  court.  Lofiis  XIY.  was  at  that  time  a 
minor,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Mazarine, 
who  actually  governed  the  kingdom,  ordered  the  president 
and  one  of  the  most  factious  counsellors  to  be  arrested,  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  populace  rose ;  barricaded  the  streets; 
threatened  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-regent ;  and  continued 
their  outrages,  till  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  people,  the  Parliament 
and  the  archbishop  proceeded  in  their  cabals.  The  queen- 
regent  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  insulted, 
and  she  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  children  and  her 
minister,  and  retired  to  St.  Germain's.  In  the  mean  time 
;  the  Parliament,  by  a  solemn  decree,  declared  Cardinal 
Mazarine  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  kingdom.  A  separation  of  parties  took  place ;  and  the 
prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  their  adherents,  came  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  Parliament.  Seduced  by  the 
example  of  Paris,  other  cities,  other  parliaments,  and  even 
provinces  revolted :  the  whole  kingdom  became  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Cond6  rushed  to  the  rescue,  dispersed 
the  malcontents,  and  a  conference  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Bouel,  by  which  a  general  amnesty  was 
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granted,  and  a  temporary  quiet  procured,  but  without  any 
extinction  of  hatred  on  either  side  (March  11,  1649)  • 

§  369.  While  parties  remained  in  such  a  temper,  no  solid 
peace  could  be  expected.  The  court,  however,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  the  cardinal  was  received  with  expressions  of  joy 
and  satisfaction.  The  prince  of  Cond6,  presuming  on  his 
great  services,  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the  cardinal. 
He  also  by  his  haughtiness  disgusted  the  coadjutor,  and 
entered  into  cabals  against  the  court  with  other  factious 
leaders.  By  the  advice  of  this  intriguing  prelate,  Cond6 
was  arrested  at  the  council-table,  together  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  very  heads  of  the 
malcontents.  But  the  triumph  of  the  minister  was  of 
short  duration.  The  imprisonment  of  the  princes  roused 
their  partisans  to  arms  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  headed  the  malcontents.  Maza- 
rine, after  setting  the  princes  at  liberty,  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating their  favour,  was  obliged  to  flee  first  to  Liege,  and 
then  to  Cologne  ;  where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen- 
regent,  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  court.  By  their 
intrigues  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne 
were  detached  from  the  malcontents.  Mazarine  re-entered 
the  kingdom,  escorted  by  six  thousand  men.  Conde  once 
more  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  Parliament  declared  him  guilty 
of  high  treason,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  it  set  a  price 
upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal,  against  whom  only  he  had 
taken  the  field  !  The  battle  of  St.  Antoine  (July  2, 1652), 
was  gained  by  Conde  over  Turenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  while  Cond6 
was  styled  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France. 
These  new  dignities,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  A 
popular  tumult,  in  which  several  citizens  were  killed,  and  of 
which  the  prince  of  Cond6  was  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
obliged  him  to  quit  Paris,  and  the  King,  in  order  to  appease 
his  subjects,  being  now  of  age,  dismissed  Mazarine,  who 
retired  to  Sedan.  That  measure  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  people  everywhere  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and 
Louis  entered  his  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  persons  of 
all  ranks.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  banished  the  court,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Eetz  committed  to  prison  (1652).  Cond6, 
being  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  continued  his  unhappy 
engagements  with  Spain.  The  Parliament  was  humbled, 
and  Mazarine  recalled ;  when,  finding  his  power  more  firmly 
established  than  ever,  the  subtle  Italian,  in  the  exultation  of 
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his  heart  at  the  universal  homage  that  was  paid  him,  looked 
down  with  an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  levity  of  the  French 
nation,  and  determined  to  make  them  feel  the  pressure  of 
his  administration,  of  which  they  had  formerly  complained 
without  reason.  Thus  ended  what  are  called  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  in  which  an  archhishop,  certain  magistrates, 
and  the  most  heautiful  and  accomplished  women  in  Europe 
took  part  (1653). 

§  370.  During  this  civil  contention,  the  war  with  Spain 
had  still  been  carried  on.  Barcelona  was  recovered  (Oct.  13, 
1652)  ;  Gravelines  reduced,  and  Dunkirk  captured,  in  the 
same  year.  The  termination  of  the  Fronde  wars  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Turenne  checked  Condi's  victorious  career, 
took  Stenay;  and  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and  baggage 
of  the  Spaniards  were  captured  by  another  division  of  the 
Ft«nch  army.  Several  skirmishes  and  encounters  ensued, 
and  at  last  an  alliance  was  entered  into  between  France  and 
England  (1657).  Dunkirk  was  immediately  attacked  by 
sea  and  land,  and  although  Cond6  came  to  its  relief,  it 
surrendered  (1658),  and  was  given  up  to  the  English, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Furnes,  Oudenarde, 
Ypres,  Gravelines,  and  other  towns  submitted  to  the  arms 
of  France,  and  the  Spanish  government  perceived  the 
necessity  of  suing  for  peace.  Conferences  were  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Pheasants,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  peace  was  at  length 
concluded  on  these  terms : — Louis  XIV.  was  to  marry 
Maria  Theresa,  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Philip  IV.  agreed  to 
pardon  the  rebellious  Catalans,  and  Louis  to  receive  Conde 
into  favour.  Spain  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Alsace, 
and  the  long-disputed  succession  of  Juliers  was  granted  to 
the  duke  of  Neuburg  (Nov.  7, 1659).  Such  was  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Cardinal  Mazarine  died  soon  after 
(March  9,  1661).  He  had  the  singular  honour  of  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  French  monarchy,  while  France  was 
distracted  by  intestine  hostilities ;  and  of  twice  restoring 
peace  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  after  the  longest  and 
most  bloody  wars  it  had  ever  known.  Nor  must  his  at- 
tention to  the  Spanish  succession,  which  has  since  made 
the  house  of  Bourbon  so  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  political  foresight,  be  forgotten. 

§  371.  The  tranquillity  which  the  peace  of  "Westphalia  had. 
zestored  to  Germany,  continued  unmolested  till  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  III.  (April  2,  1657),  when  an  interregnum  of 
five  months  ensued,  and  the  Diet  was  violently  agitated  in 
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regard  to  tlie  choice  of  a  successor.  At  last,  however,  his 
son  Leopold  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  (1658). 
While  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  Buda,  the  French  in 
possession  of  Alsace,  and  the  Swedes  of  Pomerania,  a 
powerful  emperor  seemed  necessary.  The  first  measure  of 
Leopold's  reign  was  the  finishing  of  an  alliance,  which  his 
father  had  hegun,  with  Poland  and  Denmark,  in  opposition 
to  Sweden,  which  kingdom  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  military  reputation  by  the  victories  of  G-ustavus 
Adolphus,  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  His 
daughter  Christina,  no  less  ambitious  of  fame,  immortalized 
her  short  reign,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of  learn- 
ing  and  the  polite  arts.  She  drew  to  her  court,  Grotius, 
Yossius,  Descartes,  and  other  eminent  men,  whom  she 
liberally  rewarded.  The  Senate  of  Sweden  proposed  that 
she  should  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  G-ustavus.  This  she  re- 
fused to  do,  but  prevailed  upon  the  States  to  declare  Charles 
G-ustavus  her  successor  (1650).  An  universal  discontent 
arose,  and  Christina  was  again  pressed  to  marry.  The  dis- 
gust  occasioned  by  this  importunity  first  suggested  to  her  the 
idea  of  quitting  the  throne.  She  accordingly  signified  her 
intention  of  resigning,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  G-ustavus,  and  of 
surrendering  her  crown  in  full  senate.  But  Charles  refused 
to  accept  the  crown,  and  Christina,  having  been  waited 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  consented 
to  retain  the  sceptre.  Finding  it  impossible,  however,  to 
reconcile  her  literary  pursuits  with  the  duties  of  her  station, 
Christina  finally  resigned  her  crown  (June  16, 1654)  ;  and 
Charles  Gustavus  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  X.  After  despoiling  the  palace  of  every- 
thing curious  or  valuable,  Christina  left  her  kingdom.  She 
travelled  through  G-ermany  in  men's  clothes ;  and  having  a 
design  of  fixing  her  residence  at  Eome,  that  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  precious  remains  of 
antiquity,  she  embraced  tne  Boman  Catholic  religion  at 
Brussels,  and  solemnly  renounced  Lutheranism  at  Inspruck 
(1655).  She  soon  grew  weary  in  her  new  position  at  Bome, 
and  made  two  journeys  into  France ;  but  having  ordered  the 
assassination  of  Monaldeschi,  one  of  her  favourites,  in  the 
great  gallery  of  Fontainebleau  (1657),  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  France,  and  again  to  take  refuge  at  Borne. 

§  372.  While  Christina  was  thus  rambling  over  Europe, 
and  amusing  herself  in  a  manner  as  unworthy  of  her  former 
character  as  of  the  daughter  of  the  great  Oastams,  her 
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successor,  Charles  X.,  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Swedes,  by  the  conquest  of  Poland.  This  he  accomplished, 
after  several  signal  victories,  in  which  he  displayed  both 
courage  and  conduct.  Warsaw,  the  capital,  was  obliged  to 
surrender;  and  Casimir,  the  Polish  king,  took  refuge  in 
Silesia  (1655).  But  that  conquest  was  of  small  advantage 
to  Sweden.  The  Poles  revolted,  in  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths  and  engagements;  and  the  Bussians,  the 
Danes,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  emperor 
Leopold,  assisted  them  in  expelling  their  invaders.  But 
the  king  of  Sweden,  though  assailed  by  so  many  enemies, 
was  not  discouraged.  Depending  on  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  he  suddenly  entered  Denmark,  then  governed  by 
Frederic  III.,  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen  (1658),  and  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Denmark  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Boskild, 
which  was  afterwards  broken,  and  the  siege  renewed.  He 
made  a  second  attack  on  the  same  capital  the  year  fol- 
lowing, though  without  success ;  and  the  ardour  of  his 
-spirit  being  still  unabated,  he  was  taking  measures  to  push 
the  war  with  redoubled  vigour  against  all  his  enemies, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  fever  that  raged 
in  his  camp  (Feb.  13,  1660).  As  the  son  of  this  warlike 
and  ambitious  monarch  was  yet  a  minor,  peace  now  became 
necessary  to  Sweden.  Treaties  for  the  general  pacification  of 
the  North  were  accordingly  concluded  at  Oliva,  May  3,  and  at 
Copenhagen,  June  6,  1660;  by  which  Polish  Prussia  was 
restored  to  Casimir,  who  ceded  Esthonia  and  the  Northern 
Livonia  to  Sweden.  The  Danish  monarch,  still  under  the 
terror  of  the  Swedish  arms,  also  made  considerable  sacrifices. 


LsTTEB  9. — History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  to  the  Death  of 
Cromwell,  with  some  Account  of  the  Afbirs  of  Scotland,  Holland, 
and  Ireland.    ▲.D.  1649—1658.    Vol.  11.,  pages  109—130. 

§  373.  No  sooner  was  the  monarchy  abolished,  than 
Cromwell  began  to  aspire  at  absolute  sovereignty.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  constitution,  England  was  divided 
into  a  variety  of  sects  and  factions,  many  of  which  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  powers,  and  longed  for  the 
restoration  of  monarchy.  But  all  these  were  overawed  by 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  by  which  the  republican 
and  independent  faction  was  supported,  and  of  which 
.Cromwell  was  the  soul.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
as  that  inconsiderable  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
'Xemained   was   called,  finding  everything  composed  into 
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seeming  tranquillity,  began  to  assume  the  air  of  legal 
authority,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  foundation  on 
which  it  stood,  by  admitting,  under  certain  conditions,  such 
of  the  excluded  members  as  were  liable  to  least  exception^ 
A  council  of  state  was  also  named,  consisting  of  thirty-eight 
persons,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made ;  who  gave  orders 
to  all  generals  and  admirals ;  who  executed  the  laws,  and 
who  digested  all  business  before  it  was  introduced  into 
parliament  (Feb.  14, 1649).  But  although  the  force  of  the 
army  kept  everything  quiet  in  England,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  on  the  continent, 
assumed  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
seemed  inclined  to  espouse  his  cause. 

§  374.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  who  commanded  the  royalist  forces  in  Ireland, 
was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  the  English  Parliament 
(1647),  and  having  visited  his  royal  master  in  England,  he 
afterwards  retired  to  the  continent.  A  formidable  insur- 
rection afterwards  broke  out  against  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament,  and  Ormond  returned  to  resume  possession  of 
the  government  (1649).  Prince  Charles  was  invited  to  visit 
this  portion  of  his  dominions ;  but  at  this  juncture  Cromwell 
assumed  the  command,  and  reduced  the  country  to  subjec- 
tion. He  carried  Drogheda  bv  assault,  and  put  the  garrison 
to  death  (Sept.  11,  1649).  During  the  winter  Ormond's 
troops  deserted,  and  he  lefb  the  island.  Cromwell  allowed 
the  Irish  soldiers  and  officers  to  engage  in  foreign  service, 
and  about  forty  thousand  Boman  Catholics  embraced  this 
voluntary  banishment. 

§  375.  These  unexpected  events,  which  blasted  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  King  from  Ireland,  induced  him  to 
listen  to  the  offers  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  appoint 
A  meeting  with  their  commissioners  at  Breda  (March  15, 
1650).  Charles  was  required  to  submit,  without  reserve, 
to  the  most  ignominious  terms  ever  imposed  by  a  people 
upon  their  prince.  They  insisted,  that  he  should  issue  a 
proclamation,  banishing  from  court  all  excommunicated 
persons ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  who,  under  Hamilton  and 
Montrose,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family ;  that  no 
English  subject,  who  had  served  against  the  Parliament,  should 
be  allowed  to  approach  him ;  that  he  should  bind  himself  by 
his  royal  promise  to  take  the  Covenant ;  that  he  should  ratify 
all  acts  of  Parliament  bv  which  Presbyterian  discipline  and 
worship  were  estabtiBhea;  that  in  civil  affairs,  he  should  con- 
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fbnn  himself  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  Parliament, 
and  in  ecclesiastical,  to  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk.  Charles,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Buckingham, 
accepted  these  conditions,  and  set  sail  for  Scotland,  where 
he  soon  after  arrived  (June  23).  Montrose,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  raised  the  royal  standard,  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  hanged  (May  21).  Thus  the  very  Covenanters 
who  had  become  his  executioners,  now  conducted  Charles, 
as  a  captive,  into  the  kingdom.  Before  he  was  permitted  to 
land,  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  to  hear  many 
sermons  and  lectures  on  the  duty  of  persevering  in  that 
holy  confederacy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  formerly  earl  of 
Lanark,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  other  noblemen  who 
had  shared  his  counsels  abroad,  and  whom  the  Covenanters 
called  Engeyers,  were  immediately  separated  from  him,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  houses.  None  of  his  English 
courtiers,  except  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  he  found  himself  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians, 
by  whom  he  was  considered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  and 
at  whose  mercy  lay  both  his  life  and  liberty.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  compelled  him  to  sign  a  declaration  in  which 
his  father's  policy  was  condemned,  and  he  engaged  not  to 
tolerate  popery,  superstition,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  and 
profaneness.  In  the  mean  time  he  found  his  authority 
totally  annihilated.  He  was  not  called  to  assist  at  any 
public  council,  and  his  favour  was  sufficient  to  discredit  any 
candidate  for  office  or  preferment.  The  same  jealousy 
rendered  abortive  all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
parties.  Argyle,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  art- 
fully eluded  all  the  king's  advances  towards  a  coalition. 
MalignanU  and  Engagers  continued  to  be  objects  of  general 
hatred  and  persecution ;  and  whoever  happened  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  clergy  was  sure  to  be  branded  with  one  or 
other  of  those  epithets. 

§  376.  Other  actors  were  preparing  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene.  The  English  Parliament  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda, 
than  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland;  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  hostilities,  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  prove  inevitable  between  the  two  British  kingdoms. 
Fairfax  refused  to  bear  arms  against  the  Covenanters,  and 
resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief,  whereupon 
<l}romwell  obtained  the  appointment  of  captain-general  of 
»^f  the  forces  in  England.      He  advanced  rapidly  into 
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Scotland  at  the  bead  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  defeated 
the  Covenanters  at  Dunbar  (Sept.  3,  1650).  Cromwell, 
improving  his  advantage,  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  while  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  armj  fled  to 
Stirling.  An  ague,  with  which  he  was  seized,  and  the  ■ 
approach  of  winter,  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  con- 
quests further,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  This 
defeat  compelled  the  Covenanters  to  give  Charles  more 
authority,  but  he  was  still  in  a  condition  ill  suited  to  his 
temper  and  disposition.  Charles  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  encamped  in  a  very  advantageous  position 
near  Stirling,  and  being  hard  pressed  by  Cromwell,  suddenly 
crossed  the  border,  and  marched  into  England  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men  (Aug.  6,  1651).  But  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  reception  he  received.  The  English 
Presbyterians,  having  no  notice  of  his  design,  were  not 
prepared  to  join  him ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  or  old  royalists,  to 
whom  his  approach  was  equally  unknown,  were  deterred 
from  such  a  measure,  by  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the 
Covenant.  Both  parties  were  overawed  by  the  militia  of 
the  counties,  which  the  Parliament  had,  everywhere,  autho- 
rity sufficient  to  raise.  Having  reached  "Worcester,  he  was 
overtaken  and  attacked  by  Cromwell,  with  overwhelming 
forces,  and  Charles,  after  giving  many  proofs  of  personal 
valour,  had  no  resource  but  flight  (Sept.  3,  1651).  The 
Scotch  were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
American  planters. 

§  377.  Charles  encountered  numerous  perils  after  this 
defeat.  Owing  to  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  a  few  friends, 
his  life  was  preserved,  although  his  pursuers  were,  on  several 
occasions,  close  upon  his  heels.  The  earl  of  Derby,  Pende- 
rel  the  honest  farmer.  Lord  "Wilmot,  Mr.  Lane,  Col.  Wynd- 
ham  and  his  family,  and  many  others,  risked  their  lives  in 
behalf  of  their  sovereign.  A  report  of  his  death  was  circu- 
lated, and  this  caused  his  enemies  to  relax  their  search. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  shift  his  quarters,  to  assume  new 
disguises,  and  intrust  himself  to  other  friends,  who  all  gave 
proofs  of  incorruptible  fidelity  and  attachment.  At  last  a 
small  vessel  was  found  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
embarked,  and  arrived  safely  at  Eescamp,  in  Normandy, 
after  one-and-forty  davs'  concealment,  during  which  the 
secret  of  his  life  had  been  intrusted  to  forty  different 
persons  (Oct.  17,  1651).  The  battle  of  Worcester,  which 
utterly  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  royaUata)  «Soxd&^ 
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Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crowning  mercy, — an  immediate 
prospect  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  Extravagantly  elated  with  his  good  for- 
tune, he  would  have  knighted  in  the  field  of  victory  Lambert 
and  Fleetwood,  two  of  his  generals,  had  he  not  been  dis- 
suaded by  his  friends  from  exercising  that  act  of  regal 
authority.  Every  place  now  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth :  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
contiguous  islands,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  so  that  the  Parliament 
had  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and  to  exert  its  vigour  against 
foreign  nations. 

§  378.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  having 
been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  that  republic  had 
become  the  greatest  commercial  state  in  Europe.  The 
English  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Hol- 
landers ;  but  the  common  interests  of  religion,  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  the  alliance  between  the  house  of  Stuart  and 
the  family  of  Orange,  prevented  any  rupture  between  the 
two  nations.  This  alliance  had  also  led  the  States  to  favour 
the  royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  to 
overlook  the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  regicides,  who 
was  assassinated  at  the  Hague  by  the  followers  of  Montrose. 
But  after  the  death  of  "William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  more 
respect  was  shown  to  the  English  commonwealth  by  the 
governing  party  in  Holland,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of 
violent  republicans.  Through  the  influence  of  that  party,  a 
perpetual  edict  was  issued  against  the  dignity  of  stadtholder. 
Encouraged  by  this  revolution,  the  English  Parliament 
thought  the  season  favourable  for  cementing  a  close  con- 
federacy with  the  States  ;  and  St.  John,  who  was  sent  over 
to  the  Hague,  in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary,  had  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  forming  such  a  coalition  between  the  two 
republics  as  would  have  rendered  their  interests  inseparable 
(1650).  But  their  High  Mightinesses,  unwilling  to  enter 
into  such  a  solemn  treaty  with  a  government  whose  measures 
were  so  obnoxious,  and  whose  situation  seemed  precarious, 
only  offered  to  renew  their  former  alliances  with  England ; 
and  the  haughty  St.  John,  disgusted  with  this  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  incensed  at  some  affronts  which  had  been 
put  upon  him  by  the  retainers  of  the  Palatine  and  Orange 
families,  returned  to  London  with  a  determined  resolution 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  national  jealousy,  in  order  to 
excite  a  quarrel  between  the  two  commonwealths  (1651). 
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§  379.  The  Parliament  seconded  the  resentment  of  their 
ambassador;  and  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation  was  passed, 
which  provided,  among  other  regulations  of  less  importance, 
that  no  goods  should  be  imported  into  England,  from  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  but  in  English  ships ;  nor  from  any  part 
of  Europe,  except  in  such  vessels  as  belong  to  that  country 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture  (Dec.  1, 
1651).  This  act,  though  necessary  and  truly  politic  as  a 
domestic  measure,  and  general  in  its  restrictions  on  foreign 
powers,  more  especially  affected  the  Dutch,  as  was  foreseen ; 
because  their  country  produces  few  commodities,  and  they 
subsisted,  and  still  subsist,  chiefly  by  being  the  carriers  and 
factors  of  other  nations.  A  mutual  jealousy,  accompanied 
with  mutual  injuries,  accordingly  took  place  between  the 
two  republics ;  and  a  desperate  naval  war,  ultimately  occa- 
sioned by  a  dispute  about  the  honour  .of  the  flag,  was  the  con- 
sequence. Some  naval  actions  occurred,  in  which  the  Dutch, 
owing  to  the  great  superiority  of  their  forces,  were  victorious, 
and  Van  Tromp  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a  broom 
at  his  masthead'  (1652).  A  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  under  the 
command  of  Blake,  was  speedily  fitted  out,  to  avenge  this 
insult.  They  soon  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp  and  De  Suyter, 
with  seventy-six  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  three  hundred 
merchantmen.  The  battle  lasted  three  days,  and  the  Dutch 
were  completely  defeated  (Feb.  18 — 20,  1653).  After  this 
signal  overthrow,  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  seemed,  for 
a  time,  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  and  with  it  their  trade. 
Their  commerce  by  the  Channel  was  cut  off;  even  that  to 
the  Baltic  was  much  reduced;  and  their  fisheries  were 
totally  suspended.  Almost  two  thousand  of  their  ships  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  seamen.  Convinced  at 
last  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  they  resolved  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  English  Parliament  by  soliciting  peace ;  but 
their  advances  were  treated  with  disdain  (June  20). 

§  380.  The  Parliament  grew  jealous  of  the  success  of 
Cromwell,  and  these  rival  powers  in  the  state  soon  became 
involved  in  a  struggle.  The  latter  called  for  a  new  repre- 
sentative body,  whUst  the  former  refused  to  separate.  Crom- 
well went  down  to  the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers, 
forcibly  expelled  the  members,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall  (April  20,  1653). 
This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Huntingdon.  He  had 
launched  into  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  when  sent  to  study 
the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court;  and  consumed  the 
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earlier  years  of  his  manhood  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  de- 
bauchery.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  seized  with  a  religious 
qualm;  affected  a  grave  and  sanctified  behaviour,  and 
was  distinguished  amongst  the  puritanical  party,  by  the 
fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises.  His  career  in  the  army 
and  his  treatment  of  the  king  have  been  already  noticed. 
When  Cromwell  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  had 
three  parties  in  the  nation  against  him  ;  the  royalists,  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  republicans.  But  as  each  of  these 
had  a  violent  antipathy  against  both  the  others,  none  of 
them  could  become  formidable  to  the  army :  and  the  repub- 
licans, whom  he  had  dethroned,  and  whose  resentment  he 
had  most  occasion  to  fear,  were  divided  amongst  themselves. 
Beside  the  Independents,  they  consisted  of  two  sets  of  men, 
who  had  a  mutual  contempt  for  each  other;  namely,  the 
Millenarians,  or  Fifth-monarchy  men,  who  expected  suddenly 
the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  Deists,  who  utterly 
denied  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  considered  the  tenets  of 
the  various  sects  as  alike  founded  in  folly  and  error.  Crom- 
well courted  the  JPifth-monarchy  men,  and  formed  a  parlia- 
ment by  their  aid.  One  of  its  most  active  members,  a 
leather-seller  in  London,  bore  the  name  of  Praise-Qod  Bare- 
bone:  hence  this  contemptible  assembly  was  ludicrously  called 
Barebone's  Parliament.  This  was  dissolved  (Dec.  12, 1653), 
and  an  Instrument  of  G-ovemment  was  drawn  up  by-  the 
army,  by  which  Cromwell  was  named  Protector,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  commonwealth  (Dec.  16).  The  protector 
was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  of  not  more  than 
twenty-one,  nor  of  less  than  thirteen  persons  ;  in  his  name 
all  justice  was  to  be  administered,  and  from  him  all  honours 
derived;  he  was  to  have  the  right  of  peace  or  war;  tbe 
power  of  the  sword  was  invested  in  him  jointly  with  the 
Parliament  while  sitting,  and,  during  the  intervals,  jointly 
with  the  council  of  state :  Parliament  was  to  be  summoned 
every  three  years,  and  allowed  to  sit  five  months,  without 
adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution.  The  council  of 
state,  named  in  the  instrument,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons, 
strongly  attached  to  the  protector,  who,  in  case  of  a  vacancy^ 
had  the  power  of  choosing  one  out  of  three  presented  by  the 
remaining  members. 

§  381.  Another  naval  engagement  took  place  with  the 
Dutch,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter  (June  2, 16.53).  The  States  made  one  more 
effort  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  their  flag,  and  in  a  short 
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time  manned  and  sent  forth  a  new  fleet.  Van  Tromp  as- 
sumed the  command,  and  met  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  Monk.  The  battle  raged  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  sensible  advantage  in  favour  of  either  party.  Next  day 
the  action  was  continued,  and  the  setting  sun  beheld  the 
contest  undecided.  The  third  morning  the  struggle  was 
renewed  ;  and  victory  seemed  still  doubtful,  when  Tromp, 
while  gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  his  sword  dravm, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a  musket-ball  (July  29 — 31, 
1653).  That  event  at  once  decided  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean.  The  Dutch  lost  thirty  ships,  and  were  ^ad  to  pur- 
chase a  peace,  by  yielding  to  the  English  the  honour  of  the 
flag,  and  making  such  other  concessions  as  were  required  of 
them  (April  5,  1654).  This  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Dutch  war,  which  strengthened  Cromweirs  authority  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  him  to  summon  a  free 
parliament,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  Instrument 
of  Government.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  ex- 
clude all  the  royalists  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and 
all  their  sons.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from  Scot- 
land, and  as  many  from  Ireland.  The  new  Parliament  began 
its  deliberations  by  questioning  his  right  to  that  authority 
which  he  had  assumed  over  the  nation.  Enraged  at  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Commons,  he  sent  for  them  to  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  required  them  to  sign  a  recognition 
of  his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  con- 
sent to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was  settled 
in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament.  Most  of  the  members, 
after  some  hesitation,  submitted  to  this  despotism  ;  but  re- 
tained, notwithstanding,  the  same  independent  spirit  which 
they  had  discovered  at  their  first  meeting.  Cromwell  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their  debates.  He 
accordingly  dissolved  the  Parliament,  before  it  had  sat  five 
months*— the  time  prescribed  by  that  Instrument  of  G-ovem- 
ment  which  he  had  lately  sworn  to  observe  (Jan.  22,  1665). 
§  382.  Both  the  republicans  and  the  royalists  plotted 
against  this  tyrannical  form  of  government.  A  royalist  con- 
spiracy with  most  extensive  ramifications  had  been  formed, 
and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  at  Salisbury.  Cromwell, 
however,  obtained  information  of  the  scheme,  which  he  sup- 
pressed. The  chief  conspirators  were  executed,  and  the 
lower  orders  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  transported  to  Barba- 
does  (1654).  Cromwell  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  terms 
with  the  royalists.    With  the  consent  of  his  council,  he 
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therefore  issued  an  edict  for  exacting  the  tenth  penny  from 
the  whole  party :  and  in  order  to  raise  that  imposition, 
which  commonly  passed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  he 
constituted  tweke  major-generals,  and  divided  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  into  so  many  military  jurisdictions. 
These  officers,  assisted  by  commissioners,  had  power  to 
subject  whom  they  pleased  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the 
taxes  imposed  by  the  protector  and  his  council,  and  to  im- 
prison any  person  who  should  be  exposed  to  their  jealousy 
or  suspicion.  They  acted  as  if  absolute  masters  of  the 
liberty  and  property  of  every  English  subject :  and  all  rea- 
sonable men  were  now  made  sensible  that  the  nation  was 
cruelly  subjected  to  a  military  and  despotic  government. 
In  the  mean  time  the  alliance  with  France  rendered  war 
with  Spain  almost  inevitable,  and  great  naval  armaments 
were  fitted  out.  One  of  these  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
famous  Admiral  Blake,  who,  casting  anchor  before  Leghorn, 
demanded  and  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany  repara- 
tion for  some  injuries  which  English  commerce  had  formerly 
sustained  from  that  prince.  Blake  next  sailed  to  Algiers, 
and  compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from 
depredations  on  the  English.  He  presented  himself  also 
before  Tunis;  and  having  made  the  same  demand,  the 
dey  of  that  place  desired  him  to  look  to  the  castles  of 
Porto  Earino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake 
placed  his  ships  close  to  the  castles  and  tore  them  in  pieces 
with  his  artillery,  while  he  sent  a  detachment  of  sailors  in 
long-boats  into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every  vessel  that  lay 
there.  The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  rung  with  the  renown  of  English  valour ;  and 
no  power.  Christian  or  Mahometan,  dared  to  oppose  the 
victorious  Blake  (1655).  The  other  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Penn,  and  which  had  four  thousand  troops  on  board, 
sailed  for  the  "West  Indies ;  where  it  was  reinforced  with 
nearly  five  thousand  militia,  from  the  islands  of  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Christopher.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  the 
conquest  of  Hispaniola,  the  most  valuable  island  in  the 
American  archipelago.  St.  Domingo,  the  capital,  was 
attacked ;  the  Spaniards  mustered  courage  and  repelled  the 
invaders  (April  13),  but  Jamaica  was  captured  (May  3, 
1655),  although  Cromwell  sent  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Tower  on  their  return  to  England. 

§  383.  The  king  of  Spain,  on  being  informed  of  these 
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proceedings,  declared  war  against  England  (Feb.  16, 1656) » 
and  ordered  all  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
English  merchants  to  be  seized  throughout  his  dominions* 
The  Spanish  commerce,  so  profitable  to  England,  was  cut  off, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Nor  were  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  less  consi- 
derable. An  English  squadron,  having  been  sent  to  cruise  off 
Cadiz,  took  two  galleons  richly  laden,  and  set  fire  to  two 
others,  which  had  run  on  shore.  This  success  proved  an  incen* 
tive  to  a  bolder,  though  a  less  profitable  enterprise.  Blake 
having  got  intelligence  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail 
bad  taken  shelter  among  the  Canaries,  immediately  steered 
his  course  thither ;  and  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  a  very  strong  posture  of  defence.  Blake,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sailed  full  into  the  bav,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Aner  an 
obstinate  dispute,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  galleons^ 
which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all  their  Measure; 
and  the  wind  fortunately  shifting,  while  the  English  fleet 
lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  of  all  the  other 
forts,  Blake  was  enabled  to  weather  the  bay,  and  leilb  the 
Spaniards  in  astonishment  at  his  successful  temerity  (1657). 
These  vigorous  exertions  rendered  Cromwell's  authority 
equally  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  again  ventured 
to  summon  the  Parliament ;  but  not  trusting,  as  formerly^ 
to  the  good- will  of  the  people,  employed  all  his  influence  to 
fill  the  house  with  his  own  creatures,  and  even  placed  guards 
at  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter  but  such  as  pro* 
duced  a  warrant  from  his  council  (Sept.  17,  1656).  A 
majority  in  favour  of  the  protector  being  procured  by  these 
undue  means,  a. motion  was  made  for  investing  him  with  the 
dignity  of  king ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
republicans,  a  bill  to  this  purpose  was  voted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  reason  with  him,  in  order  to  overcome 
his  pretended  scruples.  The  conference  lasted  for  several 
days;  and  although  Cromwell's  inclination,  as  well  as  his 
judgment,  was  on  the  side  of  the  committee,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer.  Not  only  the  ambi- 
tious Lambert,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  were  prepared 
to  mutiny  on  such  a  revolution,  but  the  protector  saw  himself 
about  to  be  abandoned  even  by  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  him  by  family  interest.  Fleetwood,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  and  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law, 
actuated  merely  by  principle,  declared,  that  if  he  accepted 
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the  crown,  they  would  throw  up  their  commissions.  Cromwell 
accepted  a  new  political  system,  called  the  humble  Petition 
and  Advice,  and  was  again  inaugurated  in  Westminster  Kail, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Cromwell  dissolved  thid 
Parliament  the  moment  that  it  offered  to  oppose  his  will. 

§  384.  Several  plots  were  formed  against  Cromwell,  and 
he  was  under  continual  apprehension  of  assassination.  He 
never  moved  a  step  without  strong  guards — he  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  and  carried  offensive  weapons  —  he 
returned  from  no  place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  same 
way  which  he  went  —  he  performed  every  journey  with 
hurry  and  precipitation — he  seldom  lay  above  three  nights 
together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  he  never  let  it  be  known 
beforehand  in  which  he  intended  to  pass  the  night;  nor  did 
he  trust  himself  in  any  that  was  not  provided  with  a  back 
door,  at  which  sentinels  were  carefully  placed.  Equally 
uneasy  in  society  and  solitude,  the  protector's  body  began  to 
be  affected  by  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  and  his  health 
seemed  visibly  to  decline.  He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever, 
which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague,  attended  with  dangerous 
symptoms.  It  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, the  day  that  had  always  been  esteemed  so  fortunate  to 
him,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester  (1658).  Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  a  robust  but 
ungraceful  make,  and  of  a  manly  but  clownish  and  disagree- 
able aspect.  Fortune  had  a  considerable  share  in  his  most 
successful  violences.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance,  and  the 
conscientious  weakness  of  Fairfax,  led  him,  by  easy  steps, 
to  the  supreme  command ;  and  the  enthusiastic  folly  of  the 
Covenanters  served  to  confirm  his  usurped  authority.  Yet 
he  was  not  without  talents ;  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  power  of  discerning  the  characters  of  men,  and 
the  rare  felicity  of  employing  their  abilities  to  advantage  ; 
of  discovering  the  motives  of  others,  and  of  concealmg  his 
own ;  of  blending  the  wildest  fanaticism  with  the  most  pro- 
found policy  ;  of  reconciling  a  seeming  incoherence  of  ideas 
with  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures ;  and  of  com- 
manding the  highest  respect  amid  the  coarsest  familiarity. 

Letter  10. — ^Tbe  Commonwealth  of  England,  from  the  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  the  Eestoration  of  the  Monarchy,  a.d,  1658 — 1660. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  130—136. 

§  385.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  son  Richard  quietly 
succeeded  to  the  protectorship.    Although  none  opposed 
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his  succession,  cabals  were  soon  after  formed  against  him, 
and  one,  the  meetings  of  which  were  held  at  Fleetwood's 
residence,  was  called  the  cabal  of  Wallingford  House. 
[Richard  did  not  exert  himself,  but  actually  dissolved  parlia- 
ment at  the  bidding  of  these  military  intriguers  (April  22, 
1659),  soon  after  signed  his  resignation  in  form,  and  with- 
drew to  his  private  estate.  He  had  done  hurt  to  no  man, 
so  no  man  ever  attempted  to  hurt  him ;  a  striking  instance, 
as  Burnet  remarks,  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness, 
and  of  the  security  of  innocence.  The  council  of  officers 
who  had  induced  him  to  retire,  agreed  to  revive  the  Bump, 
or  that  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  been 
expelled  by  Cromwell,  They  proved  refractory,  appointed 
Fleetwood  lieutenant-general,  but  inserted  an  express  article 
in  his  commission,  that  it  should  continue  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house.  They  chose  seven  persons,  who  were 
to  fill  up  such  commands  as  became  vacant ;  and  they  voted 
that  all  commissions  should  be  received  from  the  speaker,  and 
signed  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  house.  These  precau- 
tions, the  purpose  of  which  was  visible,  gave  great  disgust 
to  the  principal  military  officers;  and  their  discontent  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  immediately  broken  out  in  some 
resolution  fatal  to  the  Parliament,  had  it  not  been  checked 
by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  common  enemy.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation  now  consisted  of  royalists  and  Presby- 
terians. To  both  these  parties  the  dominion  of  the  pre- 
tended Parliament,  and  of  the  army,  was  become  equally 
obnoxious :  a  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took  plade 
between  them ;  wid  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former 
animosities  in  oblivion,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bump,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  taken,  in  many 
counties,  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  the  king,  attended  by  the 
duke  of  York,  arrived  secretly  at  Calais,  determined  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  subjects  (1659). 

§  386.  This  confederacy  was  disconcerted  by  the 
treachery  of  Sir  Eichard  Willis,  who  had  been  trusted  by 
Edward  Hyde,  the  king's  chief  adviser.  Many  of  the  con- 
spirators were  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  few  armed  men 
were  dispersed  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lambert.  The 
Paiiiament  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  military, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  even  proposed  the  impeachment  of 
Lambert.  But  that  artful  and  able  general,  despising  such 
impotent  resolutions,  advanced  with  his  hardy  veterans  to 
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London ;  and  taking  possession  early  in  the  morning,  of  all 
the  streets  leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  intercepted  the 
speaker ;  excluded  the  other  members  from  the  house 
(Oct.  13,  1659);  and  appointed  a  military  committee  of 
safety  (Oct.  26).  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  II.  was  wan- 
dering on  the  continent  a  neglected  fugitive.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  who  had  shared  all  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  his  father,  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief 
friends  and  advisers.  At  last,  reduced  to  despair,  by  the 
failure  of  their  attempt  for  his  restoration,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  weak  resource  of  foreign  aid,  and  went  to  the 
Pyrenees,  when  the  two  prime  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain  were  in  the  midst  of  their  negotiations.  Don  Louis 
of  Haro  received  him  with  warm  expressions  of  kindness, 
and  indicated  a  desire  of  assisting  him,  if  it  had  been  con- 
sistent with  the  low  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  but 
the  cautious  Mazarine,  pleading  the  alliance  of  Prance  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  refused  so.  much  as  to  see 
him.  At  this  very  time,  however,  when  Charles  seemed 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  fortune  was  paving  the  way  for 
him,  by  a  surprising  revolution,  to  mount  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  in  peace  and  triumph.  It  was  to  General  Monk, 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  was  to  owe 
his  restoration,  and  the  three  kingdoms  the  termination 
of  their  bloody  dissensions. 

§  387.  George  Monk,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  Devonshire,  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
was  properly  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had  acquired  mili- 
tary experience  in  Flanders,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  as 
colonel  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  Having  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  at  last 
induced  by  Cromwell  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  sent  to  act  against  the  Irish  rebels ;  a  command 
which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  reconcilable  to  the  strictest 
principles  of  honour.  Having  once,  however,  engaged  with 
the  Parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders,  and  found 
himself  necessitated  to  act  both  against  the  marquis  of 
Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  against  Charles  II.  in  Scotland. 
On  the  reduction  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Monk  was  vested 
with  the  supreme  command;  and,  by  the  equality  and  justice 
of  his  administration,  he  acquired  the  good- will  of  the  Scots, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  their  restless  spirits  in  awe, 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  hisr  army.    Although  he  had 
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remained  faithful  to  Richard  Cromwell  and  acknowledged 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  at  once  declared  against  the 
military  despotism  that  triumphed  over  both.  He  marched 
into  England ;  whereupon  the  Parliament  was  restored,  and 
Lambert  and  others  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Monk,  how- 
ever, continued  his  advance,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Westminster  (February  4,  1660),  restored  the  Presby- 
terian members  to  their  seats,  and  was  appointed  general 
of  the  forces.  The  Parliament  began  by  repealing  the 
ordinances  by  which  they  had  been  excluded:  they  re- 
newed the  general's  commission,  and  enlarged  his  powers : 
they  established  a  council  of  state,  consisting  chiefly  of 
those  men  who,  during  the  civil  war,  had  made  a  figure 
among  the  Presbyterians;  and  having  passed  these  and 
other  votes  for  the  present  composure  of  the  kingdom,  they 
dissolved  themselves,  and  issued  writs  for  the  immediate 
assembling  of  a  new  parliament  (March  16, 1660). 

§  388.  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  every- 
where carried  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  monarchy ;  for 
although  the  Parliament  had  voted  that  no  one  should  be 
elected  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  late  king,  little  regard 
was  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  passion  for  liberty, 
which  had  been  carried  to  such  violent  extremes,  and 
produced  such  bloody  commotions,  began  to  give  place 
to  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience.  The  republican 
party  took  the  alarm,  and  dreading  vengeance  for  their 
numerous  excesses,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  popular  tide. 
Lambert  suddenly  escaped  from  the  Tower,  but  was 
fortunately  recaptured.  When  Parliament  met,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Cromwell  were  condemned,  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  his  memory  expressed,  and  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  Chares  II., 
the  loudest  acclamations  burst  forth.  The  declaration 
sent  by  the  king  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the  satis- 
faction inspired  by  the  prospect  of  a  settlement.  It 
oflered  a  general  amnesty,  leaving  particular  exceptions 
to  be  made  by  Parliament ;  it  promised  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  it  assured  the  soldiers  of  their  arrears,  and  the 
same  pay  they  then  enjoyed ;  and  it  submitted  to  parlia- 
mentary arbitration,  an  inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchases, 
and  alienations.  The  Peers  resumed  their  place  in  parlia- 
ment. The  two  houses  attended  while  the  king  was 
proclaimed  in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-bar; 
and  a  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  despatched 
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to  invite  his  majestj  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  respect  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the 
allegiance  of  his  own  subjects ;  and  the  formerly  neglected 
Charles  was,  at  the  same  time,  invited  bj  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  to  embark  at  one  of  their  sea- 
ports. He  chose  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  latter,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  as  he  passed  from  Breda  to  the 
Hague,  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  States- 
General,  in  a  body,  made  their  compliments  to  him  with  the 
greatest  solemnity ;  and  all  ambassadors  and  foreign  minis- 
ters expressed  the  joy  of  their  masters  at  his  change  of 
fortune.  The  English  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling ; 
and  Montague,  who  had  not  waited  the  orders  of  the  Par- 
liament, persuaded  the  officers  to  tender  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign.  The  king  went  on  board,  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  high 
admiral.  When  Charles  disembarked  at  Dover,  he  was 
received  by  General  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  embraced, 
and  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  father.  He  entered 
London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  happened  to  be  his 
birthday,  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  people,  whose  fond  imaginations  formed  the  happiest 
presages  from  the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  occasions ; 
and  the  nation  in  general  expressed  the  most  sincere  satis- 
faction at  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution  and 
their  native  prince,  without  the  effusion  of  blood  (1660). 


Letteb  11. — ^The  Progress  of  Navigation,  Commei-ce,  and  Colonization, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.     a.d.  1600—1650.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  136—145. 

§  389.  The  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  soon 
excited  the  ardour,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  other 
European  nations.  The  English  and  Dutch  exerted  every 
effort  to  share  in  the  riches  ctf  the  East  and  West ;  and  the 
Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction,  left  them 
free  from  religious  restraints.  While  Cortes  was  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  good  account, 
Fernando  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  had 
served  under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  disgusted  with  his 
general,  and  slighted  bv  his  sovereign,  fled  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  reviving 
Columbus's  original  project  of  discovering  a  passage  to 
India  by  a  westerly  course,  and  without  encroaching  on 
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that  portion  of  the  globe  allotted  to  the  Portuguese  by  the 
pope's  line  of  demarcation.  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  recom- 
mended the  proposal  to  his  master,  Charles,  who  honoured 
Magellan  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  captain- 
general,  and  furnished  him  with  five  ships,  victualled  for 
two  years.  With  this  squadron  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1519 ;  and  after  touching  at  the 
Canaries,  stood  directly  south,  along  the  coast  of  America, 
but  did  not  reach  the  river  de  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of 
January,  1520.  On  the  Slst  of  March  he  arrived  at  Port 
St.  Julian,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  Here  he  lost  one 
of  his  ships ;  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the 
excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  they  insisted  on  return- 
ing to  Europe.  But  Magellan,  by  ordering  the  principal 
mutineer  to  be  assassinated,  and  another  to  be  publicly 
executed,  overawed  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  and  con- 
tinued his  voyage  towards  the  south.  In  holding  this 
course,  he  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree 
of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered, 
and  gave  his  name,  and  soon  after  the  great  Southern  Ocean 
opened  to  his  view.  Magellan,  however,  was  still  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  object  of  his  wishes  than  he  imagined. 
Three  months  and  twenty  days  did  he  sail  in  one  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering  land;  his 
people  suffered  incredible  distress  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant  malaaies. 
One  circumstance  afforded  them  some  consolation:  they 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  fair  weather,  with  such 
mild  winds  as  induced  Magellan  to  bestow  on  that  ocean  the 
epithet  of  Pacific.  At  length  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such 
abundance  that  their  health  was  soon  restored.  From  these 
islands,  which  he  called  the  Ladrones,  he  continued  his 
voyage,  and  soon  made  a  discovery  of  the  Manillas.  He  fell 
fighting  gallantly  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives  (April  26, 
1520).  The  expedition  discovered  several  islands  in  the 
India  Ocean,  touched  at  Borneo,  and  at  last  at  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Portuguese  could  not  conceive 
how  the  Spaniards  had  reached  this  point  by  sailing  in 
quite  an  opposite  direction.  The  vessels  reached  Seville 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1522,  having 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1,154  days. 
§  390.  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  quarrelled  about 
these  possessions,  and  Charles  Y .  at  last  abandoned  his  claims 
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to  the  Moluccas,  for  a  sum  of  money  (1529).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  agreement,  the  Portuguese  continued  masters 
of  the  trade  of  India;  and  the  Manillas  lay  neglected,  till 
Philip  II.  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  Philip  formed  the  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in 
those  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Philippines 
(1556) .  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  for  New  Spain.  Manilla,  m  the  island  of  Luconia,  was 
the  station  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  new  establishment ; 
and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  settle  there,  the 
rising  colony  was  authorized  to  send  India  goods  to  America, 
in  exchange  for  the  precious  metals.  From  Manilla  an 
active  commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the  Philippines  under  the 
Spanish  protection.  By  their  means  the  colony  was  so 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  the  East,  as  soon  enabled  it  to  open  an  advan- 
tageous trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation  the 
longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  This  trade  was 
originally  carried  on  with  CaJlao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  the 
most  commodious  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  expe- 
rience having  discovered  many  difficulties  in  that  mode  of 
communication,  and  the  superior  facility  of  an  intercourse 
with  New  Spain,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  Ame- 
rica and  Asia  was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco.  The 
Spanish  colony  in  the  Philippines  gave  no  uneasiness  to  the 
Portuguese.  They  not  only  continued  to  monopolize  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  East,  but  were  masters  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea  as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  two 
peninsulas  of  India.  They  possessed  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon, 
and  the  isles  of  Sunda,  with  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan ; 
and  they  had  made  their  colony  of  Brazil  one  of  the  most 
valuable  districts  in  America.  When  Portugal  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Sebastian  and  his  nobility,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (1578), 
its  colonies  were  neglected,  and  soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Dutch  seized 
several  of  their  fairest  possessions,  and  established  the 
East-India  Company.  They  waged  war  with  the  Portuguese 
for  many  years,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  Ceylon,  the 
Moluccas,  and  all  their  valuable  possessions  in  the  East, 
except  Goa,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  the  almost 
exclusive  trade  of  China  and  Japan.    The  island  of  Java, 
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however,  wbere  tbeDutch  had  erected  their  first  fortifioations^ 
and  early  built  the  splendid  city  of  Batavia,  continued  to 
be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  seat  of  their  principal  settlement, 
and  the  centre  of  their  power  in  India.  They  turned  their 
eyes  also  towards  the  West :  they  established  a  colony,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  on  Hudson's 
Biver,  in  North  America;  they  annoyed  the  trade,  and 
plundered  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  every  part  of 
the  New  World ;  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
important  colony  of  Brazil,  in  South  America.  But  this 
was  not  a  permanent  conquest.  When  the  Portuguese  had 
shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  Europe,  they  bore  with  im- 
patience in  America  that  of  the  Dutch  :  they  rose  against 
their  oppressors ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  struggles,  obliged 
them  finally  to  evacuate  Brazil,  in  1654.  Since  that  era 
the  Portuguese  have  continued  in  possession  of  this  rich 
territory,  the  principal  support  of  their  declining  monarchy, 
and  the  most  valuable  European  settlement  in  Ainerica. 

§  391.  The  English  East-India  Company  was  established 
as  early  as  the  year  1600,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
A  fleet  of  five  stout  ships  was  fitted  out  the  year  following, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  was 
favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Acheen,  and  other  Indian 
princes,  with  whom  he  formed  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
arrived  in  the  Downs,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  near  two 
years.  Other  voyages  were  performed  with  equal  advantage. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  temporary  encouragements,  the 
English  East-India  Company  had  to  struggle  with  many 
difficulties,  and  laboured  under  essential  inconveniences. 
Their  rivals,  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  had  harbours  of 
which  they  were  absolute  masters ;  places  of  strength,  which 
they  had  built,  and  secured  by  garrisons  and  resular  forti- 
fications ;  whole  provinces,  of  which  they  had  acquired 
possession  either  by  force  or  fraud ;  whereas  the  English,  at 
first,  acted  as  mere  traders.  They  were  compelled,  however, 
to  protect  their  commerce,  and  erected  forts,  and  established 
factories  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda.  The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  these  establishments. 
Having  driven  the  Portuguese  from  the  Spice  Islands,  they 
never  meant  to  suffer  any  European  nation  to  settle  there ; 
much  less  a  people  whose  maritime  force,  government,  and 
character,  would  make  them  dangerous  rivals.  They  ac- 
cordingly endeavoured  to  dispossess  the  English  by  every 
possible  means.    The  Indian  Ocean  became  the  scene  of 
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the  most  sanguiDaiy  conflicts,  which  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended by  a  treaty  that  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  party 
(1619).  This  treaty  was  first  broken  by  the  Dutch,  and 
under  the  feeble  rule  of  James  I.,  and  amid  the  civil  wars 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Charles,  the  English  power  in  India 
declined. 

§  392.  The  English  were  more  successful  in  establishing 
themselves,  during  this  period,  in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  As  early  as  the  year  1496,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  mariner,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  had  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  sailed  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  American  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Laurence  to  Cape  Florida.  But  no  advantage  was  taken 
of  these  discoveries  before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  when  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  Philip  II.  roused 
the  indignation  of  all  the  Protestant  powers,  but  more 
especi^ly  of  England,  and  incited  many  bold  adventurers 
to  commit  hostilities  against  his  subjects  in  the  New  World. 
The  most  distinguished  of  those  was  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  passed  with  four  ships  into  the  South  Sea,  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich  prizes,  and  returned  to 
England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1580).  His  success 
awakened  the  avidity  of  new  adventurers,  and  in  1584, 
owing  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  two 
ships  were  sent  out.  They  took  formal  possession  of  the 
county  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  to 
which  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  encourage  the  under- 
taking, gave  the  name  of  Virginia.  This  settlement,  how- 
ever, never  arrived  at  any  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was 
finally  abandoned  in  1588.  In  1606  the  project  was  revived, 
and  a  new  colony  of  Virginia  founded,  which  ultimately 
attained  great  prosperity.  Numbers  of  the  royalists  took 
refuge  here ;  and  the  neighbouring  province,  Maryland,  was 
soon  after  founded  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  English 
Eoman  Catholics  (1632).  The  Nonconformists,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  established  the  settlement  of  New  Ply- 
mouth and  the  colony  of  New  England.  John  Hampden 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  are  said  to  have  repaired  on  board 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  when 
the  royal  proclamation  (1635)  compelled  them  to  disem- 
bark. 

§  393.  Besides  these  large  colonies  in  North  America, 
the  English  had  established  a  colony  at  Surinam,  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  taken  possession  of 
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several  of  the  "West-India  islands,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Earbadoes  and  St.  Christopher's  were  thriving 
colonies  before  the  conquest  of  Jamaica ;  and  England  soon 
obtained  the  command  of  the  sugar-trade  of  Europe.  For 
the  benefits  of  this,  however,  and  of  the  colonial  trade, 
England  is  ultimately  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  the  heads 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  They  passed  the  famous 
Navigation  Act,  which  prohibited  all  foreign  ships,  unless 
under  particular  exceptions,  from  entering  the  harbours  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  obliged  their  principal  produce  to 
be  exported  directly  to  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  The  Dutch  had  before  monopolized  the  trade; 
but  this  salutary  regulation  gave  an  impetus  to  our  com- 
merce; and  to  all  those  settlements  England  thenceforth 
exported,  without  a  rival,  her  various  manufactures.  Nor 
was  her  trade  confined  merely  to  America  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  she  had 
opened  a  beneficial  trade  to  Itussia,  by  discovering  a  passage 
round  the  North  Cape ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  manufac- 
turers, who  now  excelled  the  Flemings,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  her  wool  used  formerly  to  be  sold,  insured  her  a 
market  for  her  cloths  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Baltic.  France  was  late  in  establishing  any  per- 
manent colony.  At  this  time  Canada  was  only  in  its  infancy ; 
and  the  plantations  in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  very 
inconsiderable.  Nor  had  her  silk  manufacture  yet  attained 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  afterwards  rendered 
it  so  great  a  source  of  wealth.  Spain  continued  to  receive 
annually  immense  sums  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
But  as  the  decline  of  their  manufactures  obliged  the  Spaniards 
to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  that  demand, 
their  wealth  became  the  common  property  of  Europe.  The 
industrious  manufacturer  of  every  country  had  his  share ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  found  themselves 
dwindle  into  the  factors  of  England  and  Holland.  Such 
was  the  commercial  state  of  Europe  when  Louis  XIV. 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  Charles  II.  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  War  continued  to 
rage  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  but,  after 
an  ambitious  struggle  of  twenty-eight  years,  Spain  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  family  of  Braganza 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  (1668).  The  rest  of  Europe  was 
in  peace. 
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IjETTER  12.— a  General  View  of  the  Afiain  of  Europe,  with  a  partica- 
lar  Account  of  those  of  England,  from  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  Triple  Alliance.     a.d.  1660—1668.     Vol.  ii.,  pages  146—161. 

§  394.  Chables  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  past  the  levities  of  youth  and  the  intemper- 
ance of  appetite.  But  being  endowed  with  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  a  manly  figure  and 
an  engaging  manner,  animal  love  was  still  his  predominant 
passion,  and  amusement  his  chief  occupation.  He  was  not, 
however,  incapable  of  application  to  business,  nor  unac- 
quainted with  affairs  either  foreign  or  domestic  ;  but  having 
been  accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  among  his  courtiers 
as  a  companion  rather  than  a  monarch,  he  loved  to  indulge, 
even  after  his  restoration,  in  the  pleasures  of  society  as  well 
as  of  unrestrained  gallantry,  and  hated  ever3rthing  that 
interfered  with  these  favourite  avocations.  The  king  himself, 
who  appears  to  have  been  little  under  the  influence  of  either 
moral  or  religious  principles,  conscious  of  his  own  irregular- 
ities, could  easily  forgive  the  deviations  of  others,  and  admit 
an  excuse  for  any  system  of  opinions.  This  accommodating 
character  at  first  raised  the  highest  idea  of  his  judgment  and 
impartiality.  Without  regard  to  former  distinctions,  he 
admitted  into  his  council  the  most  eminent  men  of  all 
parties.  Nor  was  he  less  impartial  in  the  distribution  of 
honours.  Admiral  Montague  was  not  only  created  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle,  promotions  that 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  Annesley  was  created  earl 
of  Anglesey ;  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley ;  and  Denzil 
Holies,  Lord  Holies.  His  choice  of  ministers  and  public 
servants  was  also  judicious.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  made  lord  chancellor.  The  marquis, 
created  duke,  of  Ormond,  less  remarkable  for  his  talents, 
than  his  courtly  accomplishments,  his  honour,  and  his 
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fidelity,  was  constituted  steward  of  the  household ;  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  a  man  of  abilities  and  integrity,  was 
appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  and 
Mr.  Morice,  secretaries  of  state.  The  secretaries  were  both 
men  of  learning  and  virtue,  but  little  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  These  ministers  entered  into  a  free  and 
open  correspondence  with  the  leading  members  of  both 
houses ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Convention  received 
the  name  of  a  parliament.  All  judicial  decrees  passed 
during  the  Commonwealth  or  Protectorship  were  affirmed ; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  conformable  to  the 
king's  declaration  from  Breda.  In  that  declaration  Charles 
had  wisely  referred  all  exceptions  to  the  Parliament,  which 
excluded  such  as  had  any  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's 
death.  Only  six  of  the  regicides,  however,  with  four  others, 
who  had  been  abettors  of  their  treason,  were  executed. 
The  rest  made  their  escape,  were  pardoned,  or  confined  in 
different  prisons.  Lambert  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  though 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  king's  death,  were 
also  attainted.  Lambert  was  pardoned,  in  consequence  of 
his  submission ;  but  Vane,  for  his  presumptuous  behaviour 
during  his  trial,  was  executed.  The  same  lenity  was  extended 
to  Scotland ;  where  only  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one 
Guthry,  a  seditious  preacher,  were  executed.  Argyle' a 
case  was  thought  peculiarly  hard ;  but  as  Guthry  had 
personally  insulted  the  king,  as  well  as  pursued  a  conduct 
subversive  of  all  legal  authority,  his  fate  was  lamented  only 
by  the  wildest  fanatics. 

§  395.  Charles's  government  was  at  first  remarkably 
mild  and  equitable,  the  only  measure  that  excited  any 
alarm  being  the  Act  of  TJniformity.  The  new  parliament 
summoned  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  was 
essentially  royalist  (May  8, 1661).  An  act  was  immediately 
passed  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person  and  government, 
containing  many  severe  clauses ;  and  as  the  bishops,  though 
restored  to  their  spiritual  authority,  were  still  excluded 
from  parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  law  passed  by  Charles  I. 
immediately  before  the  civil  wars,  that  act  was  now  repealed, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  what  showed  the  zeal  of  the  Parliament  for 
the  church  and  monarchy,  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act  (16i>2),  Instead  of  the  exact 
stipulations  of  the  latter,  a  general  clause  provided  that 
parliaments  should  not  to  be  interrupted  above  three  years 
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at  most.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  was  required  that 
every  clergyman,  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  should 
possess  episcopal  ordination ;  should  declare  his  assent  to 
everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
should  ts^e  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  renounce  the  principle 
of  taking  arms  against  the  king,  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever. The  Presbyterian  clergy  refused  to  subscribe,  and 
in  one  day  about  two  thousand  of  them  relinquished  their 
cures  (August  24,  1662).  In  the  mean  time  the  ejected 
clergymen  were  prosecuted  with  unrelenting  rigour ;  severe 
laws  being  enacted,  not  only  against  conventicles,  but  against 
any  non-conforming  teacher  coming  within  five  miles  of  a 
corporation.  The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  did  not  expe- 
rience more  favour  than  their  brethren  in  England.  As 
Charles  had  made  them  no  promises  before  his  restoration, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  the  absurd  policy  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  of  establishing  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom. 
He  therefore  replied  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  when  pressed 
to  establish  presbytery,  that  "it  was  not  a  religion  for 
a  gentleman!"  and  he  could  not  agree  to  its  continuance 
in  Scotland.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish  nation 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  the  most  severe  persecutions  rather 
than  relinquish  their  form  of  worship. 

§  396.  Certain  political  measures  conspired  with  those  of 
religion  to  diminish  the  popularity  which  the  king  had 
enjoyed  at  his  restoration.  His  marriage  with  Katherine 
of  Portugal,  to  which  he  was  chiefly  prompted  by  the 
largeness  of  her  portion  (May  21,  1662),  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  his  subjects,  who  were  desirous,  above  all  things, 
of  his  marrying  a  Protestant  princess.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk 
to  Prance,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodigality,  occasioned 
universal  disgust  (Oct.  17,  1662) ;  and  the  Dutch  war 
(1665)  increased  the  public  dissatisfaction.  Indemnity 
was  demanded  of  the  Dutch  for  depredations  on  English 
traders  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world.  These,  however, 
had  all  taken  place  before  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty  of 
league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed  between  England 
and  the  States.  Several  squadrons  were  fitted  out,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  attacked.  John  de  Wit,  who  then 
wielded  great  power  in  HoUand,  sent  De  Ruyter  with  a 
strong  fleet,  and  this  brave  sailor  recovered  most  of  the 
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English  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Hd  even  dis|>od- 
sessed  them  of  some  of  their  old  settlements  ;  and  sailing  fot 
America,  insulted  Barhadoes,  committed  hostilities  on  Long 
Island,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  ships.  A  declara- 
tion of  war  was  the  consequence  of  these  mutual  hostilitiei^y 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
of  their  naval  strength.  The  duke  of  York,  the  king's 
brother,  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  immediately  put 
to  sea.  A  terrible  engagement  ensued  off  Harwich,  which 
was  continued  for  four  hours  with  great  obstinacy :  at  length 
Opdam*s  ship  blew  up ;  and  the  Dutch,  discouraged  by  the 
awful  fate  of  their  admiral  and  his  gallant  crew,  fled  towards 
the  Texel.  They  lost  nearly  thirty  ships,  and  their  whole 
fleet  might  have  been  sunk  or  taken,  had  the  English  made  a 
proper  use  of  their  victory.  But  unfortunately  about  mid- 
night, orders  were  given  to  shorten  sail,  so  that,  at  morning, 
no  hopes  of  overtaking  the  enemy  remained.  And  thus 
was  neglected  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  naval  force 
of  the  Dutch,  which  never  returned  in  this,  or  in  any  suc- 
ceeding war.  The  English  lost  only  one  ship  (June  3, 1665V. 
§  397.  The  terrible  plague  which  had  broken  out  in 
St.  Giles's,  London,  in  April,  and  carried  off  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  capital  alone,  somewhat 
diminished  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  this  victory.  France 
and  Denmark  supported  the  cause  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
war  was  renewed  with  great  fury.  An  English  fleet  of 
sixty  sail  encountered  a  Dutch  naval  force  of  double  that 
number,  and  an  engagement,  which  extended  over  four  days, 
took  place.  Both  fleets  were  reinforced,  yet  the  Dutch 
retained  a  manifest  superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in 
spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  combatants,  the  battle 
remained  undecided  (June  1 — 4, 1666).  But  the  English 
admirals  were  men  of  too  high  valour  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  victory.  "While  they  sent  the  disabled  ships  to 
different  docks  to  be  refitted,  they  remained  on  board  their 
own.  The  entire  fleet  was-  soon  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  a 
new  engagement  was  eagerly  sought.  Nor  was  it  long 
denied  them.  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  with  the  Dutch  fleet, 
consisting  of  about  eighty  sail,  had  posted  themselves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a 
French  squadron,  and  of  riding  triumphant  in  the  Channel. 
They  were  descried  by  the  English  fleet  under  Prince 
Bupert  and  Albemarle.  The  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly 
equal.     The  Dutch  bore  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  but 
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were  closely  pursued.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  commanded 
the  English  white  squadron,  attacked  the  Dutch  van  with 
irresistible  fury,  and  killed  the  three  admirals  in  com- 
mand. Tromp  engaged  and  defeated  Sir  Jeremy  Smith, 
admiral  of  the  blue;  but  unfortunately  for  his  country- 
men, by  pursuing  too  eagerly,  he  was  utterly  separated 
from  the  Dutch  centre,  where  his  assistance  was  much 
wanted.  Meanwhile  De  Euyter,  who  occupied  that  dangerous 
station,  maintained  with  equal  conduct  and  courage  the 
combat  against  the  centre  oi  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  Eupert  and  Albemarle.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  his 
high  spirit  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which 
he  conducted  with  the  greatest  ability.  Tromp  too,  after 
all  his  success,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  English  red  and  blue  squadrons  (July  25  and  26). 
Though  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Dutch  in  this  engagement 
was  not  very  considerable,  it  occasioned  great  consternation 
among  the  Provinces.  The  English,  absolute  masters  of 
the  sea,  rode  in  triumph  along  the  coast,  and  insulted  the 
Hollanders  in  their  harbours.  A  squadron,  under  Sir  Bobert 
Holmes,  entered  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burnt  two  men-of- 
war  and  a  hundred  and  forty  rich  merchantmen,  together 
with  the  large  village  of  Brandaris;  the  whole  damage 
being  computed  at  several  millions  sterling  (1666). 

§  398.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2, 1666,  the  great  fire  of  London  broke  out,  in  a 
baker's  shop  near  London-bridge.  It  had  acquired  much 
force  before  it  was  observed.  The  neighbouring  houses 
were  composed  chiefly  of  wood  ;  the  weather  had  long  been 
remarkably  dry ;  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  wind 
blew  violently  from  the  east :  so  that  the  flames  spread 
rapidly,  till  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.  Terror  and 
consternation  seized  upon  the  distracted  inhabitants.  Three 
nights  and  three  days  did  the  flames  rage  with  increasing 
furjr ;  on  the  fourth  day,  the  wind  falling,  the  fire  ceased  in 
a  manner  as  wonderful  as  it  had  commenced.  Of  twenty- 
six  wards,  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  fifteen  were 
burnt  down ;  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  and  thirteen 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed.  But  this  calamity, 
though  severely  felt  at  the  time,  contributed  to  the  healtt, 
safety,  and  future  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
by  the  judicious  method  observed  in  constructing  the  new 
buildings  ;  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear 
that,  during  the  whole  conflagration;  one  life  was  lost  either 
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by  fire  or  otherwise.  In  Scotland,  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy  led  to  a  rebellion;  but  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed  by  the  king's  forces,  at  PentlandHill  (Nov.  27). 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  treated 
with  great  seTerity ;  ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at 
Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  before  their  own  doors,  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  Ireland  was  also  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition,  but  by  mutual  concessions  tranquillity 
was  in  a  great  measure  restored,  when  an  impolitic  act 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  Irish  cattle  into  England,  threatened  to  revive 
agitation.  The  king  finding  the  measure  unpopular,  refused 
to  give  his  assent.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  alter  his 
determination ;  and  this  severe  law  brought  great  distress 
upon  Ireland  for  a  time  ;  but  it  has  proved  in  the  issue  bene- 
ficial to  that  kingdom,  and  hurtful  to  England,  by  obliging 
the  Irish  to  apply  with  more  industry  to  manufactures,  and 
to  cultivate  a  commercial  correspondence  with  France. 

§  399.  These  grievances  and  discontents  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  little  success  in  a  war  from  which  the 
greatest  advantages  were  expected,  induced  the  king  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  peace.  The  Dutch,  whose  trade  had 
suffered  extremely,  were  no  less  disposed  to  such  a  measure; 
and  after  some  ineffectual  conferences,  held  in  the  queen- 
mother's  apartments  at  Paris,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the 
negotiations  to  Breda.  De  Wit  protracted  the  negotia- 
tions, and  hastened  the  naval  preparations  of  Holland.  The 
Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Euyter,  took  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames;  while  a  squadron  commanded  by  Van  Ghent, 
assisted  by  an  east  wind  and  a  spring  tide,  after  reducing 
Sheerness,  broke  a  chain  which  had  been  drawn  across  the 
river  Medway,  and  destroyed  three  ships  stationed  to  guard 
it ;  advanced  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  burned  the  Eoyal  Oak, 
the  Loyal  London,  and  the  G-reat  James,  all  first-rates,  and 
carried  off"  the  hull  of  the  Eoyal  Charles  (June  11,  1667). 
The  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Chatham  threw  the  city  of 
London  into  the  utmost  consternation.  It  was  apprehended 
the  Dutch  would  next  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  that  they 
might  carry  their  hostilities  even  as  far  as  London-bridge, 
Nine  ships  were  sunk  at  Woolwich,  five  at  Blackwall ;  plat^ 
forms  were  built  in  many  places,  furnished  with  artillery  ;- 
the  country  was  armed,  and  the  train-bands  of  the  city 
were  called  out.  These  precautions,  and  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Thames,  induced  De  Buyter  to  steer  to  the 
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westward.  He  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Portsmouth, 
and  also  on  Plymouth ;  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  not  more  successful ;  hut  he  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Channel  for  several  weeks,  and  spread 
universal  alarm  along  the  coast.  These  fears,  however, 
were  dispelled  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Breda.  In 
order  to  facilitate  that  measure,  so  necessary  in  his  present 
distressed  situation,  Charles  had  instructed  his  ambassadors 
to  recede  from  those  demands  which  had  hitherto  obstructed 
the  negotiation.  'No  mention  was  now  made  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  island  of  Poleron,  in  the  East  Indies,  formerly 
insisted  upon ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  required  for  those 
depredations,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
war.  England,  however,  retained  possession  of  New  York ; 
and  the  English  settlement  of  Surinam,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Dutch,  was  ceded  to  the  republic  (July  10, 
1667).  In  consequence  of  this  peace,  the  improvidence  of 
the  government,  and  his  prodigality,  C/harles  became  unpo- 
pular, and  he  at  once  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  minister,  in 
order  if  possible  to  save  his  own  credit.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  every  obnoxious 
measure  introduced  under  the  reign  of  Charles.  The  king's 
marriage,  in  which  he  had  merely  acquiesced ;  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  to  which  he  had  only  given  his  assent,  as  one  of 
the  council ;  the  Dutch  war,  which  he  had  opposed  ;  and  all 
the  persecuting  laws  against  the  different  sectaries,  were 
universally  ascribed  to  him.  This  great  minister  was  first 
impeached ;  and  as  this  failed,  he  withdrew  to  France 
(Nov.  30),  and  was  then  formally  banished  (Dec.  19). 

§  400.  Louis  XIV.  had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  France  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  II. 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  possessed 
many  qualities  that  rendered  him  popular,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  raise  France  amongst  European  nations.  Col- 
bert, an  able  and  active  minister,  had  put  the  finances  into 
excellent  order ;  enormous  sums  were  raised  for  the  public 
service;  a  navy  was  created,  and  a  great  standing  army  sup- 
ported, without  being  felt  by  that  populous  and  extensive 
kingdom.  Louis  at  once  began  to  act  in  a  very  arrogant 
manner;  demanded  precedence  for  his  ambassador  at 
London  over  the  representative  of  Spain,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  honours  of  the  flag.  Though  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  he  had  solemnly  renounced  all  title  to  the  succes- 
sion of  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  might  occur 
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in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  he  had  still  kept  in  view,  as  a  favourite  object,  the 
eventual  succession  to  the  whole  of  that  monarchy ;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  (1665),  he 
retracted  his  renunciation,  and  pretended  that  natural  rights, 
depending  on  blood  and  succession,  could  not  be  annihilated 
by  any  extorted  deed  or  contract.  Philip  had  left  a  son, 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  a  sickly  infant,  whose  death  was  daily 
expected ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  the  offspring  of 
a  previous  marriage,  Louis  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands (1667),  and  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men.  Turenne  commanded  under  him  ;  and  Lou* 
vois,  his  minister  for  military  affairs,  had  placed  large  maga- 
zines in  all  their  frontier  towns.  The  Spaniards,  though 
apprized  of  their  danger,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such 
a  force.  Charleroy,  Aeth,  Tournay,  Furnes,  Armentieres, 
Courtray,  and  Douay,  immediately  surrendered  ;  and  Lisle, 
though  well  fortified,  and  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nine  days.  Lou- 
vois  advised  the  king  to  leave  garrisons  in  all  these  towns, 
and  the  celebrated  Yauban  was  employed  to  fortify  them. 

§  401.  A  progress  so  rapid  filled  Europe  with  terror 
and  consternation,  and  while  people  were  debating  on  the 
danger,  Charles  resolved  to  act.  Sir  "William  Temple 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Hague  ;  and  by  his  exertions  a 
defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  Eng- 
land (Jan.  13,  1668),  to  which  Sweden  soon  after  acceded. 
This  was  the  famous  Triple  alliance,  which  at  once  raised 
Charles  in  general  estimation.  France  and  Spain  were 
equally  displeased  at  the  terras  of  this  treaty.  At  length, 
however,  both  agreed  to  treat,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
all  the  parties  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded (May  2,  1668).  Other  circumstances  seemed  to 
combine  to  insure  the  balance  of  Europe.  After  a  ruinous 
war  of  almost  thirty  years,  carried  on  by  Spain,  in  order  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  and  attended  with 
various  success,  an  equitable  treaty  was  at  last  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  was  acknowledged.  This  was  framed 
through  the  mediation  of  England,  and  was  called  the  treaty 
of  Lisbon  (Feb.  13, 1668).  The  bold  ambition  of  LouisXIV., 
aided  by  the  pernicious  policy  of  our  faithless  Charles  II., 
threatened  Europe  with  even  greater  dangers  than  those 
which  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  Triple  alliance. 
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Letteb  13.— The  General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  continued, 
from  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  a.d. 
1668—1678.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  161—183. 

§  402.  Louis  XIV.  was  highly  incensed  at  the  republic 
of  Holland,  but  other  matters  for  a  time  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  that  quarter.  The  Turks,  after  a  long  interval  of 
inaction,  had  again  become  formidable  to  Europe.  The 
grand  vizier,  Kupruli,  who  at  once  directed  the  counsels  and 
conducted  the  armies  of  the  Porte,  had  entered  Hungary  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  1664 ;  and  although 
be  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  near  St.  Gotthard  upon 
the  Baab  (August  1),  by  the  imperial  troops,  under  the 
famous  Montecuccoli,  the  Turks  obtained  a  favourable 
peace,  called  the  peace  of  Temeswar,  from  Leopold,  who 
was  threatened  with  a  revolt  from  the  Hungarians.  The 
Hungarian  nobles,  whose  privileges  had  been  invaded  by 
the  emperor,  flew  to  arms,  and  even  craved  the  assistance 
of  the  Turks,  their  old  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  The 
rebels  were  quickly  subdued  by  the  vigour  of  Leopold.  In 
the  mean  time  Kupruli  turned  the  arms  of  the  Porte  against 
^he  Venetians  ;  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Janisaries, 
under  that  able  and  experienced  general,  besieged  Candia 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  Though  this  island  was  reputed 
one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Christendom  against  the 
infidels,  no  general  confederacy  had  been  formed  for  its 
defence.  The  pope  and  the  Knights  of  Malta  were  the 
only  allies  of  the  Venetians,  against  the  whole  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  length,  however, 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  love  of  glory  had  made  him  assist  the 
emperor  against  the  Turks  even  in  Hungary,  sent  a  fleet 
from  Toulon  to  the  relief  of  Candia,  with  seven  thousand 
men  on  board,  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  But  as  no  other 
Christian  prince  imitated  his  example,  these  succours  served 
only  to  retard  the  conquest  of  that  important  island.  The 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  slain  in  a  sally ;  and  the  capital  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  surrendered  to  Kupruli  (Sept.  6, 
1669).  These  distant  operations  did  not  for  a  moment 
divert  the  attention  of  Louis  from  his  favourite  project,  the 
conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  he  meant  to  resume, 
with  the  invasion  of  Holland.  But,  in  order  to  render  that 
project  successful,  it  seemed  necessary  to  detach  England 
from  the  Triple  alliance. 

§  403.  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  died  (Jan.  4^ 
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1670),  just  after  the  exile  of  Clarendon,  when  Charles's 
counsels  were  wholly  directed  by  five  persons,  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Cabal,  in  allusion  to  the  initial  letters  of  their 
names :  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lau- 
derdale :  ail  men  of*  ability,  but  destitute  of  either  public 
or  private  virtues.  By  the  counsels  of  two  of  these  men, 
Clifford  and  Arlington,  both  secretly  Eoman  Catholics,in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  duke  of  York,  a  secret  treaty  with 
Erance  was  concluded  at  Paris ;  in  which  it  was  agreed,  not 
only  that  Charles  should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  the  destruction  of  Holland,  but  that 
he  should  propagate,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  declare  himself 
a  convert  to  that  religion.  In  consideration  of  this  last 
article,  -he  was  to  receive  from  Louis  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  case 
the  change  of  his  religion  should  occasion  a  rebellion  iv 
England ;  and,  by  another  article,  a  large  annual  subsidy 
was  to  be  paid  him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
war  without  the  assistance  of  parliament.  During  these 
negotiations,  Charles  had  been  visited  by  bis  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  who  died  suddenly  soon  after  her  return 
to  Paris  (June  30,  1670).  Amongst  her  attendants,  she 
brought  over  to  England  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Querouaille,  with  whom  the  fickle  monarch  was 
enchanted,  and  he  created  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
Satisfied  with  this  treaty,  Louis  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  as  the  first  step  towards  an 
aggression  upon  Holland.  Charles  II.,  though  under  no 
apprehensions  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch, 
took  advantage  of  the  general  terror,  in  order  to  demand  a 
large  supply  from  his  parliament.  He  informed  the  two 
houses,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  that 
both  France  and  Holland  were  arming  by  sea  and  land,  and 
that  prudence  dictated  similar  preparations  to  England.  He 
urged,  besides,  the  necessity  he  was  under,  in  consequemje 
of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  by  the  Triple 
alliance,  of  maintaining  a  respectable  fieet  and  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Deceived  by  these  representations,  the  Commons  voted  a 
supply  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling ;  the  largest  that 
had  been  granted  to  a  king  of  England,  and  surely  for  the 
most  detestable  purpose  that  ever  an  abused  people  volun- 
tarily aided  their  prince.     This  money  was  soon  spent,  and 
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Its  Charles  dared  not  again  apply  to  his  parliament,  he  bad 
recourse  to  the  desperate  and  unconstitutional  expedient  of 
^losing  the  Exchequer,  and  stopping  the  repayment  of  loans 
and  deposits  (January  12, 1672).  The  shutting  of  the  Ex- 
phoquer  occasioned  universal  consteraation,  and  even  ruin 
in  tne  city:  the  bankers  failed,  the  merchants  could  not 
answer  their  bills,  and  a  total  stagnation  of  commerce  was 
the  consequence.  The  king  and  his  ministers,  however, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  general  confusion  and  distress.  Charles 
cared  but  little  for  this,  and  even  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  an  insidious  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling, 
by  an  English  squadron  under  Sir  Bobert  Holmes.  Charles 
bad  the  infamy  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  without 
obtaining  such  advantage  as  could  justify  the  measure  on 
the  principles  of  political  prudence  (March  14, 1672). 

§  404.  "War  was  declared  against  Holland  by  both  France 
and  England  (March  17) :  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  two  last-mentioned  powers  (Feb.  12,  1672). 
Europe  had  not  beheld  such  a  naval  and  military  force,  or 
SO  extensive  a  confederacy,  since  the  league  of  Cambray,  as 
was  formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Holland. 
Sweden,  as  well  as  England,  was  detached  from  the  Triple 
league,  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis,  in  order  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  emperor.  The  bishop  of  Munster,  a  warlike  and 
rapacious  prelate,  was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies 
|uid  the  hopes  of  plunder  to  take  part  with  France.  The 
elector  of  Cologne  had  also  agreed  to  act  offensively  against 
the  States ;  and  having  consigned  Bonn  and  other  towns  into 
the  hands  of  Louis,  magazines  were  erected  there,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  invade  the  United  Provinces  from  that  quarter. 
The  combined  fleet  of  France  and  England,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  sail,  was  ready  to  ravage  their 
coasts ;  and  a  French  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  choice  troops,  commanded  by  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  age,  was  preparing  to  enter  their  frontiers.  The 
Dutch  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force,  especially 
by  land.  The  security  procured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia; 
the  general  tranquillity,  in  consequence  of  that  treaty  ;  the 
subsequent  connection  of  the  States  with  France ;  the 
growing  spirit  of  commerce;  and  even  their  wars  with 
England,  had  made  them  neglect  their  military  establish- 
laents,  and  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  navy.  De  Wit  on 
tbis  account  lost  his  InflueAce  with  the  States,  and  their 
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toung  prince,  William  III.,  now  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
began  to  rise  in  popular  esteem.  His  behaviour  was  ex- 
tremely suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hollanders.  Grave 
and  silent,  even  in  youth ;  ready  to  hear,  and  given  to 
inquire ;  destitute  of  brilliant  talents,  but  of  a  sound  and 
steady  understanding;  greatly  intent  on  business,  little 
inclined  to  pleasure,  he  strongly  engaged  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  William  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  military  power  was 
put  into  his  hands.  New  levies  were  made,  and  the  army 
was  completed  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
De  Eruyter,  his  firm  adherent,  and  the  greatest  naval  officer 
of  his  age,  put  to  sea  with  ninety-one  men-of-war,  and 
forty-four  frigates  and  fire-ships,  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
enemy. 

§  405.  Before  war  had  been  declared,  an  English  squadron 
attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  returning  from  Smyrna  (March  14, 
1672),  and,  although  the  attempt  miscarried,  the  Dutch 
longed  to  avenge  this  breach  of  faith.  They  fell  in  with 
the  French  and  English  fleets  in  Southwold  or  Solebay;  a 
furious  engagement  ensued,  and  on  the  second  day  De 
Buyter  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  tlie  duke  to  the  coast  of 
Holland  (May  28).  As  the  English  hung  close  on  his 
rear,  fifteen  of  his  disabled  ships  were  only  'saved  by  a 
sudden  fog,  which  prevented  all  further  consequences.  The 
Erench  had  scarcely  any  share  in  this  action  ;  and  as  back- 
wardness is  not  their  national  characteristic,  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  they  had  received  orders  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  were  weakening  each 
other :  an  opinion  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent 
engagements  during  the  war.  It  was  certainly  honourable 
for  the  Dutch  to  have  fought,  with  so  little  loss,  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  France  and  England ;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  victory,  and  not  perhaps  even  that,  could  have 
preserved  the  credit  of  De  Wit,  or  prevented  the  execution 
of  those  schemes  which  were  formed  for  the  ruin  of  his 
country. 

§  406.  The  king  of  France  having  divided  his  army, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  into 
three  bodies,  put  them  all  in  motion  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  first  he  headed  in  person,  assisted  by  the  famous 
Turenne ;  the  prince  of  Cond6  led  the  second ;  and  Cha- 
milli  and  Luxemburg  commanded  the  third.  The  armies  of 
the  elector  of  Cdogne  and  the  bisbop  of  Munster  appeared 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebine,  and  divided  the  force  and 
attention  of  the  States.  Too  weak  to  defend  their  extensive 
frontier,  the  Dutch  troops  were  scattered  into  so  many 
towns,  that  no  considerable  body  appeared  in  the  field ;  and 
yet  a  strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fortress. 
Orsoy,  "Wesel,  Khinberg,  and  Burick,  were  taken  almost  as 
soon  as  invested,  by  the  French  generals.  G-roll  surren- 
dered to  the  bishop  of  Munster ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  to  the 
universal  consternation  of  the  Hollanders,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine.  The  passage  was  speedily  effected,  and 
Holland  overrun  by  his  formidable  forces.  Louis  entered 
Utrecht  in  triumph,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  court,  and 
followed  by  a  gallant  army,  and  in  this  place  he  wasted  in 
vain  parade  the  proper  season  for  completing  his  conquest. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  States  attributed  all  their  misfortunes 
to  De  Wit.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis,  but  their 
offers  being  rejected,  William,  prince  of  Holland,  was  de- 
clared stadtholder.  Still  further  enraged  against  De  Wit, 
who  nobly  stood  by  his  brother  Cornelius,  falsely  accused 
of  endeavouring  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
populace  rose  against  them  and  tore  them  in  pieces  (1672). 
§  407.  William  of  Orange  animated  his  countrymen  to 
a  determined  resistance.  By  his  advice  they  rejected  the 
humiliating  terms  offered  by  Louis,  and  resolved,  in  case  of 
defeat,  to  retire  to  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  to 
erect  a  new  empire  in  the  south  of  Asia,  and  preserve  that 
liberty  of  which  Europe  was  unworthy.  They  had  already 
concerted  measures  for  executing  this  extraordinary  reso- 
lution, and  found  that  the  ships  in  their  harbours  adequate 
to  such  a  voyage,  were  capable  of  carrying  fifty  thousand 
families,  or  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  No 
sooner  did  the  confederate  kings  perceive  the  new  spirit 
with  which  the  Dutch  were  animated,  than  they  bent  all 
their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  offered 
him  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland,  to  be  held 
under  the  protection  of  France  and  England,  and  secured 
against  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  the  revolt 
of  his  own  subjects.  William,  from  motives  of  prudence, 
if  not  patriotism,  rejected  all  such  proposals.  Charles  II., 
however,  persisted  in  his  alliance  with  France,  but  reinforce- 
ments which  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  were 
prevented  from  landing  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  and  Louis  finding  that  bis  enemiea 
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gained  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no  further 
progress  was  likely  to  be  made  by  his  arms  during  the  cam- 
paign, retired  to  Versailles,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  glory  of 
his  success,  which  was  pompously  displayed  in  poems,  ora- 
tions, and  triumphal  arches.  Meanwhile  the  other  states 
of  Europe  began  to  discover  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
France.  The  emperor,  though  naturally  slow,  had  put 
himself  in  motion ;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  showed  a 
disposition  to  support  the  States;  the  king  of  Spain  had 
sent  some  forces  to  their  assistance ;  and,  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  their  allies,  a  different  face  of  affairs  began  to  appear 
(1673). 

§  408.  The  Dutch  reliedfirmly  for  relief  upon  the  English 
Parliament,  which  the  king's  necessities  obliged  him  at  last 
to  convene  (Feb.  5, 1673).  But  that  assembly  was  too  much 
occupied  with  domestic  grievances,  to  have  leisure  to  attend 
to  foreign  politics.  Charles,  among  his  other  arbitrary 
measures,  had  issued  a  general  declaration  of  indulgence 
in  religious  matters,  by  which  the  Eoman  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protestant  sectaries. 
A  remonstrance  was  framed  against  such  an  exercise  of 
prerogative :  the  king  defended  his  measure,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  all  men  were  suspended  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  so  extraordinary  an  affair.  Although  encouraged  by  his 
ministers  to  proceed,  Charles  was  startled  when  he  ap- 
proached the  dangerous  precipice ;  and  the  same  love  of 
ease  which  had  led  him  to  desire  arbitrary  power,  induced 
him  to  retract  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  when  he  saw 
how  much  hazard  and  difficulty  there  would  be  in  main- 
taining it.  He  accordingly  called  for  the  writing,  and  broke 
the  seals  with  his  own  hand  (March  8, 1673).  The  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  called  the  Test  (March  29)  ;  by 
which  all  persons  holding  any  public  office,  besides  taking 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  receiving  the 
sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  obliged  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Even  to  this  bill  the  king  gave  his  assent ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  recompense  for  these  concessions,  granted  him  a 
considerable  supply  for  his  esctraordinary  occasions,  as  they 
expressed  themselves,  disdaining  to  mention  a  war  which 
they  abhorred.  With  the  money  granted  by  Parliament,  he 
was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Prince  Bupert,  the  duke  of  York  being  set  asid^ 
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bj  the  Test.  A  Erench  squadron  joined  tbem,  and  the 
eombined  fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  where 
three  indecisive  battles  were  foagbt  with  the  Dutch,  under 
De  Euyter  and  Van  Tromp  (May  28,  June  4,  Aug.  11, 
1673).  The  last  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  obstinacy. 
The  victory,  as  usual,  was  claimed  by  both  sides.  While 
the  Dutch  thus  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  vigour 
by  sea,  fortune  was  still  more  favourable  to  them  by  land. 
Though  the  French  monarch  took  Maestricht,  one  of  their 
strongest  bulwarks,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  no  other 
advantage  was  obtained  during  the  campaign.  Naerden 
was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  imperialists, 
under  Montecuccoli,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  against 
Turenne  the  passage  of  the  Ehine,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  that 
able  general,  and  sat  down  suddenly  before  Bonn.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  by  conduct  no  less  masterly,  leaving  behind  him 
the  other  French  generals,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the 
emperor.  Bonn  surrendered,  after  a  abort  siege.  The  greater 
part  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne  was  subdued  by  the  Dutch 
and  Germans ;  and  the  communication  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces  being  by  that  means  cut  off, 
Louis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and  abandon  his 
conquests  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  A  congress  held 
at  Cologne  under  the  mediation  of  Swedeq,  was  attended 
with  no  success,  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  its 
members  separated.  The  king  of  Spain  joined  the  emperor 
and  the  other  allies  of  Holland,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
Dutch  against  England  and  France  (1673). 

§  409.  On  the  meeting  of  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Commons  evinced  such  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the  late 
measures  of  government,  that  the  king,  perceiving  he  could 
expect  no  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war,  asked  their  advice 
in  regard  to  peace.  Both  houses  thanked  him  for  his  con- 
descension, and  unanimously  concurred  in  recommending 
a  negotiation.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded  with  Hol- 
land. The  conditions,  though  little  advantageous,  were  by 
no  means  degrading  to  England.  The  honour  of  the  flag 
was  relinquished  by  the  Dutch ;  all  possessions  were  mutu- 
ally restored ;  new  regulations  of  trade  were  made,  and  the 
republic  agreed  to  pay  the  king  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Charles  bound  himself  to  the  States,  bv  a  secret 
article,  not  to  allow  the  English  troops  in  the  French  ser- 
vice to  be  recruited,  but  would  not  agree  to  recall  them* 
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They  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  success  of  Louis  (Feb.  28, 1674). 
Charles  then  apologized  to  Louis  for  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  offered  to  act  the  part  of  mediator  between  the  bellige- 
rents. The  offer  was  accepted  by  Louis,  and  Sir  William 
Temple  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States.  This  distin- 
guished diplomatist  found  that  he  could  not  at  once  induce 
the  various  powers  engaged  in  the  strife  to  lay  aside  their 
arms.  Spain  had  an  eye  to  Flanders,  the  emperor  to 
Alsace,  and  the  Dutch  were  not  inclined  to  negotiate. 
Under  these  circumstances  Louis  XIV.  astonished  all 
Europe  by  the  vigour  of  his  exertions.  He  had  three  large 
armies  in  the  field  during  the  summer :  one  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  one  in  Flanders,  and  one  on  the  frontiers  of 
Eoussillon  ;  and  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  fourth,  entered 
Franche  Comt6,  and  subdued  the  whole  province  in  six 
weeks.  Vauban  directed  the  attacks  at  Besan9on,  which 
wa«  reduced  in  nine  days,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Nothing  of  importance  happened  in  Roussillon ; 
but  in  Flanders,  the  prince  of  Cond6  prevented  the  prince 
of  Orange  from  entering  France  by  that  quarter;  and 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  confederates  in  a  narrow  defile  near 
Seneffe,  a  village  between  Marimont  and  Nivelle;  threw 
them  into  confusion,  and  took  great  part  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  rallied  his 
disordered  forces,  and  the  engagement  was  several  times 
renewed.  Darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and 
left  the  victory  undecided  (Aug.  1, 1674).  Twelve  thousand 
men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal.  In  order  to  give  an  air  of  superiority  to  the 
allies,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a  new  engagement,  the 
prince  of  Orange  besieged  Oudenarde;  but  Souches,  the 
imperial  general,  not  being  willing  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise,  on  the  approach  of 
Conde.  Before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  however,  after 
an  obstinate  siege,  he  took  Grave,  the  last  town  which  the 
French  held  in  any  of  the  Seven  Provinces.  At  the  same 
time  Turenne  routed  the  imperialists  on  the  German 
frontier,  and  fully  maintained  his  lofty  reputation. 

§  410.  Charles  was  pleased  at  these  triumphs  of  the 
French,  and  further  prorogued  the  Parliament  till  the  next 
April.  Louis,  notwithstanding  his  success,  was  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  his  enemies;  and  not  content  with  pur- 
chasing the  neutrality  of  England,  he  endeavoured,  though 
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ia  TiuD,  to  BegjO^Halte  a  peace  vith  HoDand.  Tlie  events  of 
ibe  next  campaign  showed  that  his  fears  were  well  founded. 
Though  he  made  vast  preparations,  and  «iteied  Flanders 
with  a  nomeroos  armj,  commanded  by  himself  and  the 
prince  of  Conde,  he  was  able  to  gain  no  adrantage  of  anj 
consequence  orer  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  opposed  him 
in  sll  his  motions.  Neither  party  was  willing,  without  some 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstance,  to  hazard  a  general  en- 
sagement,  which  might  be  attended' wiUi  the  utter  loss  of 
FlanderSy  if  victory  declared  for  the  French,  and  with  the 
invasion  of  France  if  the  king  should  be  defeated.  Dis- 
gusted at  his  want  of  success,  Louis  returned  to  Yersailles 
about  the  end  of  July,  and  nothing  memorable  happened 
in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  campaign.  Turenne  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Salzbaeh  (July  27, 
1675)  ;  whereupon  the  French  army  was  seised  with  a  panic 
and  at  once  retreated.  Leaving  the  army  in  Flanders,  under 
the  command  of  Luxemburg,  the  prince  of  Gonde  came 
with  a  reinforcement  to  supply  the  place  of  Turenne ;  and 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  that  consum- 
mate general,  he  not  only  prevented  the  Grermans  from 
OBtablitthing  themselves  in  Alsace,  but  obliged  them  to 
repass  the  Khine,  and  take  up  winter  quarters  in  their  own 
country.  Previous  to  his  arrival,  the  G-ermans  had  besieged 
and  captured  Treves.  In  this  crisis  Charles  II.  might  have 
secured  peace  to  Europe  and  put  an  effectual  restraint  upon 
the  ambition  of  the  French,  but  he  contented  himself  with 
accepting  an  annual  pension  from  Louis  and  entering  into 
secret  engagements  not  to  oppose  his  designs  (1676). 

§  411.  Thus  secure  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  Louis 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Flanders.  He  laid  siege  to  Cond6  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  took  it  by  storm.  Bouchain  fell  into  his  hands  by  the 
middle  of  May ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  ill  sup- 
ported  by  his  allies,  not  daring  to  attempt  its  reUef,  on 
account  of  the  advantageous  position  of  the  French  army. 
After  facing  each  other  for  some  time,  the  two  armies  with- 
drew to  a  greater  distance,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  neither 
choosing  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  king  of  France, 
with  his  usual  avidity  for  praise,  and  want  of  perseverance, 
returned  to  Versailles,  leaving  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Marshal  Schomberg;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the 
departure  of  Louis,  laid  siege  to  Maestricht.  The  trenches 
were  opened  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  many  desperate 
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assaults  made,  and  several  outworks  taken ;  but  all  without 
effect.  The  place  maintained  a  gallant  defence ;  sickness 
broke  out  in  the  confederate  army ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
Schomberg,  who  had  already  taken  Aire,  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  The  taking 
of  Philipsburg  by  the  imperialists  was  the  sole  success 
that  attended  the  arms  of  the  allies  during  the  campaign. 
Nor  was  France  less  successful  by  sea.  Messina,  in  Sicily, 
had  revolted  from  Spain ;  and  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
duke  of  Vivonne,  was  sent  to  support  the  citizens  in  their 
rebellion.  A  Dutch  and  Spanish  squadron  sailed  to  oppose 
Vivonne;  but,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  Messina  was 
relieved  by  the  French.  Another  engagement  ensued  near 
Augusta,  rendered  famous  by  the  death  of  the  gallant 
De  Euyter,  and  in  which  the  French  had  also  the  advantage. 
A  third  battle,  more  decisive  than  any  of  the  former,  was 
fought  off  Palermo.  The  combined  fleet,  to  the  number  of 
twenty -seven  ships  of  the  line,  nineteen  galleys,  and  four 
fire-ships,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  without  the  mole,  and 
under  cover  of  the  fortifications.  The  battle  was  sustained 
with  great  vigour  on  both  sides ;  until  the  French,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sent  some  fire-ships  in 
among  the  enemy.  All  was  now  confusion  and  terror. 
Twelve  capital  ships  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken;  five 
thousand  men  lost  their  lives;  and  the  French,  riding 
undisputed  miasters  of  the  Mediterranean,  endangered  the 
total  revolt  of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1676). 

§  412.  The  congress  opened  at  Nimeguen  (1675)  had 
produced  no  definite  results,  and  although  some  of  the 
belligerents  were  anxious  for  peace,  others  were  interested 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  eyes  of  all  parties  were 
turned  towards  England.  Charles  II.  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  and  no  terms  of  peace 
prescribed  by  him  would  have  been  refused  by  any  of  the 
contending  powers.  Parliament  met  (Feb.  15,  1677),  and 
the  Commons  contented  themselves  with  urging  Charles  to 
oppose  Louis,  promising  their  support.  In  the  mean  time, 
Louis  had  once  more  t^en  the  field.  He  besieged  Valen- 
ciennes; and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Vauban,  who 
recommended  an  assault  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  when 
it  would  be  least  expected,  in  preference  to  the  night,  the 
usual  time  for  such  attempts,  the  place  was  carried  by  sur- 
prise. Cambray  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  and  St. 
Omer  was  closely  invested;  when  the  prince  of  Orange, 
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with  an  army  hastily  assembled,  marched  to  its  relief.  The 
siege  was  covered  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Luxemburg; 
and  as  the  prince  was  determined  to  endeavour  to  raise  it, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  an  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  at  Mont  Gassel  (April  11, 1677)  ;  where,  by  a 
superior  movement  of  Luxemburg,  William  was  defeated, 
in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged  to  retire 
to  Ypres.  His  behaviour  was  gallant,  and  his  retreat 
masterly ;  but  St.  Omer  submitted  to  the  arms  of  France. 
Alarmed  at  this  success,  the  Eng^sh  Parliament  presented 
an  address  to  the  king  praying  that  he  would  interfere,  and 
offering  to  vote  suppues  in  case  of  a  war  with  France. 
Pretending  resentment  at  this  address,  as  an  encroachment 
upon  his  prerogative,  Charles  II.  of  England  made  an  angry 
speech  to  the  Commons^  and  ordered  the  Parliament  to  be 
adjourned. 

§  413.  In  Spain,  Don  John  of  Austria  took  up  arms  against 
the  queen-regent,  and  induced  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to  confine 
her  in  a  convent.  Thus  domestic  troubles  were  added  to  the 
many  perils  with  which  this  kingdom  was  threatened.  The 
French  arms  were  for  the  most  part  successful,  and  at  last 
honest  negotiations  were  commenced  between  France  and 
the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  treaty 
was  actually  concluded,  by  which  all  differences  were 
adjusted,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  but  the  concurrence  of  their  respective  allies.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  confederates,  and  the  supine  indifference 
of  England,  seemed  to  render  peace  necessary.  But 
had  they  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
France,  they  would  have  had  fewer  apprehensions  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Though  victorious  in  the  fields 
she  was  exhausted  at  home.  The  successes  which  had  ren- 
dered her  the  terror  of  her  neighbours,  had  already  deprived 
her,  for  a  time,  of  the  power  of  hurting  them.  But  the  imo^ 
ranee  of  mankind  continued  their  fears  ;  the  apprehensions 
of  Europe  remained ;  and  Louis  XIV.  derived  more  glory 
from  his  imaginary  than  from  his  real  force.  Finding  that 
the  Eomanist  tendencies  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
disgusted  the  nation,  Charles  IL  of  England  made  an  effort 
to  gain  confidence,  by  offering  to  secure  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, by  a  marriage  between  his  brother's  eldest  daughter 
and  the  prince  of  Orange.  William  came  over  to  England  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  acted  a  part  highly  deserving 
of  applause,  whether  it  be  examined  by  the  rules  of  prudence 
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or  delicacy.  He  would  not  enter  upon  business  before  he 
had  been  introduced  to  the  Lady  Mary ;  and,  after  the 
introduction  had  taken  place,  refused  to  concert  any  mea- 
sures for  the  general  peace,  until  his  marriage  should  be 
concluded.  Charles,  who  affected  to  smile  at  these  punc- 
tilios, persisted  in  his  resolution  of  making^  the  peace 
precede  the  marriage ;  but  finding  the  prince  inflexible,  he 
at  last  consented  to  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  at 
St.  James's,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  nation  (Nov.  4, 
1677).  This  matrimonial  alliance  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
king  of  Prance.  A  junction  of  England  with  the  confede- 
rates, he  concluded,  would  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  so  important  a  step,  taken  not  only  without  his  consent, 
but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  Consultations 
were  held  relative  to  a  general  peace ;  and  the  earl  of 
Eeversham  was  despatched  to  France  with  conditions  suffi- 
ciently favourable  to  the  allies,  and  yet  not  dishonourable 
to  Louis. 

§  414.  Some  delay  ensued  in  the  negotiations,  and  the 
French  monarch  having  taken  the  field  early,  made  himself 
master  of  Q-hent  and  Ypres  (1678).  These  conquests, 
which  completed  the  triumph  of  France,  filled  the  Dutch 
with  terror,  and  the  English  with  indignation.  But  Louis 
managed  matters  so  artfully  in  both  nations,  that  neither 
proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  ardour  of  the  people  of  England  for  war,  that 
both  the  king  and  Parliament  were  obUged  to  give  way. 
An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  raised  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  part  of  it  was  sent 
over,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  secure  Ostend. 
Meanwhile,  Charles,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three, 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  secretly  engaged  to  disband  his 
army,  and  to  permit  Louis  to  make  his  own  terms  with  the. 
confederates ;  and  the  Commons  also,  swayed  by  French 
influence,  but  ignorant  of  the  king's  engagements,  and  ever 
desirous  to  thwart  his  measures,  voted  that  the  army  should 
be  disband^.  Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  advanced, 
toward  a  condusiod^  dt  Nittieguen ;  and  as  the  emperor  and 
Spain,  though  l^st  able  to  continue  the  war,  seemed  re- 
solved to  stand  out.  Van  Beveming,  the  Dutch  ambassador,, 
more  prudently  than  honourably  signed  a  separate  treaty 
with  France  (Aug.  10,  1678).  That  treaty,  which  occa- 
sioned much  clamour  among  the  confederates.  Was  ratified 
by  the  States ;  and  all  the  other  powers  were  at  laat  obliged 
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to  accept  the  terms  prescribed  bj  the  French  mooarch. 
The  prmcipal  terms  were,  that  Louis,  beside  Pranche 
Comte,  which  he  hnd  twice  conquered,  should  retain  pos- 
aeaeion  of  Camhray,  Aire,  St.  Omer,  ValencienneB,  Toumay, 
Tpres,  Bouchain,  Cassel,  Charlemont,  and  other  places ; 
that  he  should  restore  Maestricht  to  the  States  -,  that  Spain 
should  be  again  put  in  posaesBion  of  Charleroy,  Oudeoarde, 
Aeth,  Ghent,  and  Limbourg  ;  that  the  emperor  should  give 
:  up  Freibu^  to  France,  and  retun  Philipsburg ;  that  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  should  restore  to  Sweden  his  con- 
quests in  Pomerania,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
^ould  remain  in  full  force  over  Germany  and  the  North. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  peace, 
that  ne  took  a  very  unwarrantable  step  to  break  it.  He 
attacked  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Mona,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  when  the  duke 
reposed  on  the  faith  of  it,  in  hopes  of  cutting  ofT  the  whole 
French  army.  But  he  gained  no  decided  advantage;  and 
this  bold  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  if  not  of  those 
of  nations,  was  attended  with  no  other  consequence  than 
the  loss  of  many  lives  ou  both  sides.  The  king  of  England 
also,  disgusted  with  Ijouis,  and  ashamed  of  having  been  so 
long  the  tool  of  a  monarch  to  whose  ambition  he  might  have 
given  law,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  States  to  disavow 
their  ambassador,  and  refuse  to  ratify  the  peace.  But  the 
Dutch  had  made  too  good  terms  for  themselves  to  think 
of  immediately  renewing  the  war;  and  Charles,  though 
denied  the  stipulated  bribe  for  his  ignominious  neutrality, 
soon  returned  to  bis  former  connections  with  France. 

LCRBB  14.— England,  from  the  PopiBli  Plat  of  1678  to  the  Death  of 

Charles  II. ;  with  k  Ketroapective  View  of  the  Afiajra  of  Scotland. 

A.D.  1B6B— 1886.    Vol.  ii.,  pageg  183—200. 

§  416.  Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in 

&e  west  of  Scotland,  in  1666,  and  the  severe  punishment  of 

the  fanatii;i)l  iuijurgenta,  the  king  was  advised  to  try  milder 

methods  for  bringing  the  people  over  to  episcopacy.     With 

i  thia   view,  be   intriiated  the  government   to  the   earl   of 

Tweeddale  and  Sir  Bohert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and 

'  moderation.     In  order  to  compose  the  religious  differences, 

"■kb  still  ran  high,  these  ministers  adopted  a  scheme  of 

lensioQ ; "  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  diminish 

gity  of  the  buhops,  to  abolish  their  negative  voice 

"'  aical.wart^  ud  to.  leave  them  little  more 
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than  the  right  of  precedency  among  the  presbyters  (1668). 
This  plan  of  settlement  was,  however,  rejected,  and  the 
king's  ministers  adopted  that  of  indulgence.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  new  scheme,  they  proceeded  with  great 
temper  and  judgment.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Presbyterian  teachers  were  settled  in  vacant  churches, 
without  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  and  salaries  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  were  offered  to 
the  rest,  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  on 
condition  that  they  behaved  themselves  with  decency  and 
moderation.  This  offer  was  universally  rejected,  as  the 
king's  bribe  for  silence;  and  those  teachers  who  were 
settled  in  the  vacant  churches  soon  found  their  popularity 
decline,  when  they  delivered  only  the  simple  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  By  ceasing  to  rail  against  the  church  and 
state,  called  preaching  to  the  times,  they  got  the  name  of 
dumb  dogB,  who  were  supposed  to  be  afraid  to  bark.  The 
churches  were  again  deserted,  for  the  more  vehement  and 
inflammatory  discourses  of  the  field ;  preachers  and  con- 
venticles multiplied  daily  in  the  west;  where  the  people, 
as  formerly,  came  armed  to  their  places  of  worship.  Lauder- 
dale was  appointed  commissioner  to  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king  completely  established. 
A  severe  act  against  conventicles  followed.  (April  11, 1670). 
Ruinous  fines  were  imposed  on  the  Presbyterians,  who  met 
to  worship  in  houses  ;  and  field-preachers  and  their  hearers 
were  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  people,  however, 
persevered  in  defiance  of  these  enactments,  and  Lauder- 
dale attempted  to  quarter  the  Highland  militia  on  the  lands 
of  some  Lowland  gentlemen,  who  resisted  his  arbitrary 
measures.  The  council  forbade,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  this,  som^  of  them  laid  their 
complaints  before  Charles,  who  pretended  to  sympathize 
with  them,  although  he  did  not  take  steps  to  remedy  their 
grievances.  Lauderdale  ordered  the  Highlanders  home,  and 
summoned  a  convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  which 
assembly  voted  an  address  approving  of  his  government. 
At  this  juncture,  the  rumour  of  a  popish  plot  threw  the 
nation  into  a  panic. 

§  416.  The  chief  actor  in  this  horrid  imposture,  which  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  much  innocent  blood,  was  a  needy  adven- 
turer, named  Titus  Gates.  Being  bred  to  the  churcli,  he 
obtained  a  small  living,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on 
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account  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  In  his  necessity,  he 
cfline  to  London,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tongue,  a 
city  divine,  who  for  some  time  fed  and  clothed  him.  By  hia 
advice.  Gates,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  bold  impudent  fellow, 
agreed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Eomish  communion,  in 
order  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  con- 
nected with  the  English  court ;  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  to 
enter  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  All  these  directions 
Gates  implicitly  followed.  He  became  a  Papist ;  visited 
different  parts  of  France  and  Spain ;  resided  some  time 
in  a  seminary  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Gmers ;  but  was  at  last 
dismissed  on  account  of  bad  behaviour,  by  that  politic  body, 
who  never  seem  to  have  trusted  him  with  any  of  their 
secrets.  Gates,  however,  setting  his  wicked  imagination 
to  work,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  materials,  returned 
to  England  burning  with  resentment  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  with  a  full  resolution  of  forming  the  story  of  a  popish 
plot.  This  he  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  his  patron 
Dr.  Tongue ;  and  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  and  Tongue's 
friend,  was  employed  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
the  king.  Charles  made  light  of  the  matter,  but  desired 
to  see  Dr.  Tongue;  who  delivered  into  his  hands  a  nar- 
rative, consisting  of  forty-three  articles  of  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  his  majesty,  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  England.  The 
king  felt  inclined  to  discredit  the  affair,  but  referred  the 
matter  to  the  lorJi- treasurer,  Danby,  who  treated  the  in- 
formation more  seriously  than  it  deserved,  and  summoned 
a  council  to  investigate  the  supposed  plot.  The  substance 
of  Gates's  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  privy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  many  consultations  among  the  Jesuits 
for  the  assassination  of  Charles  II.,  who,  they  said,  had 
deceived  them ;  th^it  Grove  and  Pickering,  the  one  an 
ordained  Jesuit,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  the  king,  but  that  it  had  afterwards  been 
resolved  to  take  him  off  by  poison,  by  bribing  Sir  George 
"Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and  a  Papist :  that  many 
Jesuits  had  gone  into  Scotland,  in  disguise,  to  distract  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  by  preaching  sedition  in  the 
field  conventicles ;  that  he  himself  had  assisted  at  a  con- 
sultation of  Jesuits  in  London,  where  it  was  resolved  to 
despatch  the  king  by  the  dagger,  by  shooting,  or  by  poison  ; 
and  that,  when  he  was  busy  in  collecting  evidence  for  a 
full  discovery,  he  was  suspected,  and  obliged  to  separate 
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himself  from  them,  in  order  to  save  his  own  life.  Sir 
Greorge  Wakeman  and  several  Jesuits  were  arrested,  and 
the  kingdom  thrown  into  a  terrible  state  of  alarm  (1678). 

§  417.  The  ferment  would  probably  have  soon  subsided, 
had  not  the  seizure  of  Coleman's  papers  led  to  some 
strange  misconceptions.  This  man  had  been  secretary  to 
the  duchess  of  York,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  Eoman  Catholics  abroad.  As  Coleman  was 
a  weak  man,  and  a  wild  enthusiast  in  the  Bomish  faith, 
he  had  insinuated  many  extraordinary  things  to  his  corre- 
spondents, in  a  mysterious  language,  concerning  the  con- 
version of  three  British  kingdoms,  and  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  termed  pestilent  heresy. 
He  founded  Bis  hopes  on  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
spoke  in  obscure  terms  of  aid  from  abroad,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  he  denominated  a  "glorious  work.*' 
These  indefinite  expressions,  together  with  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  an  active  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  had  taken  the  deposition  of  Oates  relative  to  his  first 
narrative,  seemed  to  lavour  the  idea  of  a  plot.  He  was 
found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  Hill,  between  London 
and  Harapstead,  with  his  sword  thrust  through  his  body, 
his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  rings  on  his  fingers 
(Oct.  17,  1678).  From  these  last  circumstances  it  was 
inferred  that  his  death  had  not  been  the  act  of  robbers : 
it  was  therefore  universally  ascribed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Eoman  Catholics ;  though  it  appears  that  he  had  always 
lived  on  a  good  footing  with  that  sect,  and  was  even  in- 
timate with  Coleman  at  the  time  that  he  took  Oates's 
evidence.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was  exposed  to  view 
for  two  whole  days;  the  people  crowded  around  it  in 
multitudes.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  parade ;  the  corpse  was  conducted  through  the  chief 
streets  of  the  city ;  seventy-two  clergymen  walked  before, 
and  above  a  thousand  persons  of  distinction  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot,  was 
ijow  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice  ;  to  hesitate  was  criminal. 
Invasions  from  abroad,  insurrections  at  home,  conflagrations, 
and  even  poisonings,  were  apprehended.  Men  looked  with 
wild  anxiety  at  one  another,  as  if  every  interview  were  to 
be  the  last. 

§  418.  During  this  national  ferment,  Parliament  was 
assembled,  and  Danby  opened  the  story  of  the  plot  to  the 
House  of  Peers.     Charles  was  extremely  displeased  at  this, 
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and  even  Danby  lived  to  repent  the  step.  The  cry  of  the 
plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
house.  The  authority  of  Parliament  gave  sanction  to  that 
fury  with  which  the  people  were  already  animated.  The 
Commons  voted  an  address  for  a  solemn  fast,  and  a  form  of 

Erayer  was  framed  for  that  occasion.  Oates  was  brought 
efore  them,  and  made  a  bolder  publication  of  his  narrative 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  adding  many  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were,  that 
the  pope  having  resumed  the  sovereignty  of  England,  on 
account  of  the  heresy  of  prince  and  people,  had  thought 
proper  to  delegate  the  supreme  power  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits ;  and  that  Oliva,  general  of  that  or(^er,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  papal  grant,  had  supplied  all  the  principal 
offices,  both  civil  and  military,  with  Eoman  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  he  named.  On  this 
ridiculous  evidence,  the  earl  of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Staf- 
ford, Arundel,  Petre,  and  Bellasis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  impeached  for  high  treason;  and 
both  houses  voted,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  "that 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  Papists,  for  murdering  the 
king,  subverting  the  government,  and  destroying  the  Pro- 
testant religion!"  (Oct.  31, 1678).  Informers  sprang  up 
on  all  sides,  and  many  Boman  Catholics  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed.  A  new  test  was  introduced  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  Oates  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  guards  were  appointed  for  his 
protection ;  men  of  the  first  rank  courted  his  company ; 
and  he  was  called  the  saviour  of  the  nation.  The  employ- 
ment of  an  informer  became  honourable  ;  and,  besides  those 
wretches  who  appeared  in  support  of  Oates' s  evidence,  a 
man  high  in  office  assumed  that  character. 

§  419.  Montague,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  who 
had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  money  negotiations 
between  Charles  and  Louis,  was  bribed  by  the  latter  to 
disgrace  the  king  and  ruin  his  minister.  Danby  gained 
some  intimation  of  the  intrigue,  and  he  ordered  Montague's 
papers  to  be  seized ;  but  this  experienced  diplomatist  had 
taken  effectual  measures  for  their  safety.  Two  of  Danby' s 
letters  were  produced  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  of  these  contained  instructions  to  demand  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three  years,  from  the 
French  monarch,  provided  the  conditions  of  peace  should 
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be  accepted  at  Niraeguen,  in  consequence  of  Charles's  good 
offices;  and,  as  Danbj  had  foreseen  the  danger  of  this 
negotiation,  the  king,  in  order  to  remove  his  fears,  had 
subjoined  with  his  own  hand,  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  his  express  orders.  An  order  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  lord-ti^easurer  was  carried  by  a  large  majo^ty.  Danbj 
defended  himself,  and  while  the  Lords  decided  against,  the 
Commons  were  in  favour  of  his  commitment.  A  violent 
contest  was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  who  thought 
himself  bound  to  support  his  minister,  and  saw  no  hopes  of 
ending  the  dispute  by  gentle  means,  first  prorogued,  and 
afterwards  dissolved  the  Parliament.  This  was  a  desperate 
remedy  in  the  critical  state  of  the  nation,  and  did  not 
answer  the  end  proposed.  The  new  Parliament  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  most  violent  of  the  former  members,  re- 
inforced by  others  of  the  same  principles.  The  court  had 
exerted  its  influence  in  vain ;  the  elections  were  made  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  The  king's  connections 
with  France  had  alienated  the  aflections  of  his  subjects; 
but  the  avowed  popery  of  the  duke  of  York  was  a  still 
more  dangerous  subject  of  jealousy  and  discontent.  Charles 
conjured  his  brother  to  conform  to  the  established  church, 
and  even  sent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  become  again 
a  Protestant ;  and  on  finding  all  their  arguments  lost  on 
his  obstinacy,  he  desired  him  to  withdraw  beyond  sea. 
This  proposal  the  duke  also  declined,  as  he  apprehended  that 
bis  retiring  would  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt ;  but  when  the  king  insisted  on  his  departure,  as  a 
step  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  both,  he  obeyed,  after  en- 
gaging Charles  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  went  first  to  Holland, 
and  then  to  Brussels,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  (Feb.  28, 
1679).  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  was  bom  about  ten 
years  before  the  Restoration.  Charles  made  a  solemn 
declaration  before  the  council  that  he  was  never  married 
to  any  woman  but  the  queen,  and  even  renewed  his  pro- 
testation more  particularly  against  Lucy  Walters. 

§  420.  The  new  Parliament,  no  way  mollified  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  duke  of  York,  discovered  all  the  violence  that 
had  been  feared  by  the  court.  The  Commons  revived  the 
•prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Danby  ;  they  reminded  the  Lords 
of  his  impeachment  j  and  they  demanded  justice,  in  the  name 
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of  tbe  people  of  England.  Charles,  determiued  to  save  his 
minister,  had  already  bad  the  precaution  to  grant  him  a 
pardon.  That  he  now  avowed  in  thfe  House  of  Peers ; 
declaring  that  he  could  not  think  Danby  in  any  respect 
criminal,  as  he  bad  acted  by  his  orders.  The  lower  bouse, 
paying  no  regard  to  this  confession,  immediately  voted 
that  no  pardon  of  tbe  crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  England.  The  Lords 
seemed  at  first  to  adhere  to  tbe  pardon,  but  yielded  at  last 
to  the  violence  of  tbe  Commons;  and  Danby,  after  ab- 
sconding for  a  time,  surrendered  to  the  Black  Eod,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Charles,  in  order  to  soothe 
the  Commons,  made  a  show  of  changing  his  measures. 
Several  popular  leaders  of  both  bouses  were  admitted  into 
tbe  privy  council,  particularly  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Lord 
!Bu8se]],  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  others,  who  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  court. 
Tbe  earl  of  Essex,  a  popular  nobleman,  was  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  in  tbe  room  of  tbe  earl  of  Danby ; 
and  tbe  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for 
such  an  office,  was  made  secretary  of  state.  The  Parliament 
was  not,  however,  appeased ;  tbey  demanded  tbe  exclusion 
of  tbe  duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  continued 
the  prosecution  against  Danby.  Charles  had  laid  before 
tbem  very  important  limitations,  which  tbey  refused  to 
accept;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  furious  dispute  arose 
between  tbe  two  houses,  occasioned  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  ''  That  the  lords  spiritual  ought  not  to  have  any 
vote  in  any  proceedings  against  tbe  lords  in  the  Tower" 
(May  17,  1679).  Though  tbe  bishops  were  anciently  pro- 
hibited by  tbe  canon  law,  and  afterwards  by  established 
custom,  from  assisting  at  capital  trials,  they  generally  sat 
and  voted  in  motions  preparatory  to  such  trials.  The 
validity  of  Danby's  pardon  was  first  to  be  debated ;  and, 
although  but  a  preliminary,  was  the  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  must  turn.  The  Commons,  therefore,  insisted  upon 
excluding  tbe  bishops,  whom  tbey  knew  to  be  devoted  to 
the  court ;  the  Lords  were  unwilling  to  make  any  alteration 
in  tbe  forms  of  their  judicature ;  both  bouses  adhered  to 
their  respective  pretensions,  and  Charles  took  advantage 
of  their  quarrels,  first  to  prorogue,  and  then  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament ;  setting  aside,  by  that  measure,  the  trial  of  his 
minister,  and,  for  a  time,  tbe  Bill  of  Exclusion  against  his 
brother. 
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§  421.  Previous  to  this,  that  great  defence  of  the  subject, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  had  been  passed.  The  personal 
liberty  of  individuals  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  a  crime 
committed  ought  ever  to  abridge  or  restrain.  The  English 
nation  had,  accordingly,  very  early  and  repeatedly,  as  we 
have  seen,  secured  by  public  acts  this  valuable  part  of  their 
rights  as  men ;  yet  something  was  still  wanting  to  rendeu 
personal  freedom  complete,  and  prevent  evasion  or  delay 
from  ministers  and  judges.  The  act  of  habeas  corpus 
answered  all  these  purposes,  and  does  equal  honour  to  the 
patriotism  and  the  penetration  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
carried  it  into  a  law.  This  act  prohibits  the  sending  of  any 
English  subject  to  a  pnson  beyond  sea;  and  it  provides, 
that  no  judge  shall  reiuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ,  by  which 
the  gaoler  is  directed  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  such 
prisoner,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  com- 
mitment. The  Scotch  Covenanters  continued  to  struggle 
for  their  cause.  Their  conventicles,  to  which  they  went 
armed,  becamie  more  numerous,  and  they  frequently  repelled 
the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them.  A  band  of  desperate 
fanatics  waylaid  Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
after  firing  into  his  coach,  despatched  him  with  many 
wounds  (May  1, 1679).  This  led  to  more  severe  measures, 
and  these  produced  an  insurrection.  The  Covenanters  as- 
sembled  in  large  bodies,  took  possession  of  G-lasgow,  and 
established  a  kind  of  preaching  camp  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whence  they  issued  proclamations,  declaring  that  they 
fought  against  the  king's  supremacy  in  religious  matters, 
against  popery,  prelacy,  and  a  popish  successor.  Charles, 
alarmed  at  this  insurrection,  despatched  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  to  join  the  royal 
army  in  Scotland,  and  subdue  the  fanatics.  Monmouth 
came  up  with  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  between 
Glasgow  and  Hamilton,  where  a  rout  rather  than  a  battle 
ensued,  and  the  insurgents  were  totally  dispersed  (June  22, 
1679).  About  seven  hundred  of  these  persecuted  and 
misguided  men  fell  in  the  pursuit,  and. twelve  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  The  execution  of  two  clergymen 
excepted,  no  blood  was  shed.  Monmouth  used  his 
victory  with  great  moderation.  Such  prisoners  as  would 
promise  to  live  peaceably  in  future  were  dismissed.  That 
lenity,  however,  unfortunately  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  court.  Monmouth  was  recalled  and  disgraced,  and  the 
duke -of  York,  who  had  found  a  pretence  to  return  to 
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England,  was  intrusted  witb  the  gorerument  of  Scotland. 
Under  his  administration,  the  Covenanters  were  exposed 
to  a  cruel  persecution.  James  is  said  to  have  been  fre- 
quently present  at  the  torturing  of  the  unhappy  criminals, 
and  to  have  viewed  their  sufferings  with  as  much  unfeeling 
attention  as  if  he  had  been  contemplating  some  curious 
experiment. 

§  422.  While  these  things  were  passing  in  Scotland,  a 
new  Parliament  was  assembled  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  party  still  raged  with  unabated  fury.  Instead 
of  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers  (or  those  who  applied  for 
redress  of  grievances,  and  such  as  opposed  their  petitions), 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  for  some  time  divided,  the 
court  and  country  parties  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
of  Whig  and  Tory  (1679).  The  court  party  reproached 
their  antagonists  with  affinity  to  the  fanatics  in  Scotland, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs ;  and  the  country 
party  pretended  to  find  a  resemblance  oetween  the  courtiers 
and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation 
of  Tory  was  affixed.  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  party 
names,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  Commons  proceeded  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  impeached  Viscount  Stafford,  who  was  condemned 
and  executed  (Dec.  29, 1680).  They  then  brought  in  an 
Exclusion  Bill,  debarring  the  duke  oi  York  from  the  suc- 
cession. The  measure  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  dissolve  Parliament  (Jan.  10,  1681). 
Both  parties  had  now  carried  matters  so  far,  that  a  civil  war 
seemed  inevitable,  unless  the  king,  contrary  to  his  fixed 
resolution  of  not  interrupting  the  line  of  succession,  should 
agree  to  pass  the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  Charles  saw  his  danger, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
however,  conspired  to  preserve  the  nation  from  that  ex- 
tremity, and  to  throw  the  whole  powers  of  government  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Although  Charles  refused  to 
interfere  with  his  brother's  rights,  he  had  offered  reasonable 
concessions,  but  the  Whig  leaders  had  resolved  upon  having 
all  their  own  way.  The  violence  of  the  Commons  increased 
the  number  of  the  king's  friends  among  the  people.  And 
he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  to  strengthen  his  authority,  and  to 
disconcert  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  represented  to 
the  zealous  abettors  of  episcopacy,  the  multitude  of  Pres- 
byterians and  other  sectaries  who  had  entered  into  the  Whig 
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party,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  the  encouragement 
and  favour  they  met  with,  and  the  loudness  of  their  clamours 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  which,  he  insinuated, 
were  intended  only  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  moref 
moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  kingdom  from  their 
republican  and  fanatical  views.  By  these  means,  he  made 
the  nobility  and  clergy  apprehend,  that  the  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  the  church  and  monarchy  was  revived ;  and 
that  the  same  miseries  and  oppressions  awaited  them,  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed  during  the  former,  and 
yet  recent  usurpations  of  the  Commons.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  new  rarliament  to  assemble  at  Oxford,  that  the 
"Whig  party  might  be  deprived  of  that  encouragement  and 
support  which  they  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  and  factious  city  of  London.  Sixteen  peers, 
all  violent  exclusionists,  presented  a  petition  against  this 
change.  The  elections  went  everywhere  against  the  court, 
and  both  parties  entered  Oxford  with  military  array  (1681). 
§  423.  Charles,  who  had  hitherto  addressed  his  parlia- 
ments in  the  most  soothing  language,  on  this  occasion 
assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone.  He  reproached  the 
former  House  of  Commons  with  obstinacy,  in  rejecting  his 
proffered  limitations:  he  expressed  a  hope  of  finding  a 
better  temper  in  the  present ;  and  he  assured  both  houses, 
that,  as  he  should  use  no  abitrary  government  himself,  he 
was  resolved  not  to  suffer  tyranny  in  others.  The  Commons 
revived  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into  the 
popish  plot,  ana  the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  The  king,  who  was 
offended  at  the  absurd  bigotry;  of  his  brother,  and  willing  to 
agree  to  any  measure  that  might  gain  the  Commons  with- 
out breaking  the  line  of  succession,  permitted  one  of  his 
ministers  to  propose,  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be 
banished,  during  life,  five  hundred  miles  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that,  on  the  king's  decease, 
the  next  heir,  namely  the  princess  of  Orange,  should  be 
constituted  regent,  with  regal  power.  The  king's  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  Charles,  thinking  he 
had  now  a  sufficient  apology  for  adopting  that  measure, 
which  he  had  foreseen  would  become  necessary,  went  pri- 
vately to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament 
(March  28, 1681).  A  sudden  clap  of  thunder  could  not 
have  more  astonished  the  popular  party,  than  did  this  bold 
step.  Charles,  however,  became  more  severe,  concluded  a 
secret  money  treaty  with  France^  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
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govern  without  parliamentary  support,  and  published  a 
declaration  in  vindication  of  his  violent  acts  (April  8, 1681)* 
Betaliatory  measures  were  adopted,  which  had  the  effect  of 
embittering  the  content,  and  a  persecution  of  the  Preebj- 
terians  and  other  Protestant  sectaries  commenced. 

§  424.  The  grand  jury  rejected  an  indictment  against  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Nov.  24, 1681)  ;  and  this  so  enraged 
the  court,  that  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against 
the  city ;  that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  a  corpora- 
'  tion  charter,  which  is  presumed  to  be  defective,  or  to  have 
been  forfeited  by  some  offence  to  be  proved  in  the  course  of 
the  suit  Although  the  cause  of  the  city  was  powerfully  de- 
fended, and  the  offences  pleaded  against  it  were  of  the  most 
frivolous  kind,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
The  aldermen  and  common  council,  in  humble  supplication, 
waited  upon  the  king ;  and  Charles,  who  had  now  obtained 
his  end,  agreed  to  restore  their  charter,  but  on  such  terms 
as  would  put  the  proud  capital  entirely  in  his  power.  He 
reserved  to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates ;  with  this  special  proviso,  that  should  his  majesty 
twice  disapprove  of  the  lord  mayor  or  sheriffs  elected,  he 
might,  by  his  own  commission,  appoint  others  in  their  room. 
Other  corporations  surrendered  their  charters  into  the  hands 
of  the  king ;  and  this  produced  a  revolt.  It  was  committed 
to  a  council  of  six ;  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son ;  Lord  Eussell,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford ;  the  earl  of  Esses,  Lord  Howard,  the 
famous  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  of 
the  illustrious  patriot  o^  that  name.  These  men  had  con- 
certed an  insurrection  in  the  city  of  London,  where  their 
influence  was  great ;  in  Scotland,  by  an  agreement  with  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  who  engaged  to  bring  the  Covenanters  into 
the  field ;  and  in  the  west  of  England,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  that  quarter.  They  had  even  taken 
measures  for  surprising  the  king's  guards,  though  without 
any  design  of  hurting  his  person ;  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  had 
found  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  parliamentary  way,  being 
all  they  proposed  by  rising  in  arms.  The  patriotic  con- 
spirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates,  named 
Kumsey.  Lord  Howard,  a  man  of  no  principles,  and  in 
needy  circumstances,  also  became  evidence  for  the  crown,- 
in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward.  Others  of  less  note  fol- 
lowed the  infamous  example.    On  their  combined  evidence 
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several  of  the  conspirators  were  seized,  coDdemned,  and 
executed.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  were 
Eussell  and  Sidney.  Both  died  with  the  intrepidity  of  men 
who  had  resolved  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  neld,  in  order 
to  break  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  rescue  themselves  and 
their  fellow-subjects  from  an  ignominious  despotism.  Mon- 
mouth, who  had  absconded,  surrendered  on  a  promise  of 
pardon  ;  Essex  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  Tower ;  and  suffi- 
cient proof  not  being  found  against  Hampden  to  make  his 
crime  capital,  he  was  loaded  with  an  exorbitant  fine ;  which, 
as  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  was  equivalent  to  the 
sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  (1683).  The  defeat- 
ing of  this  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mye-howse 
Fht,  contributed  still  farther  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government,  already  too  strong.  The  king  was  universally 
congratulated  on  his  escape ;  new  addresses  were  presented 
to  him ;  and  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  an  unlimited  passive  obedience,  was  more 
openly  taught.  The  heads  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
under  pretence  of  condemning  certain  doctrines  which  they 
denominated  republican,  went  even  so  far  as  to  pass  a 
solemn  decree  in  favour  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  perse- 
cution was  renewed  against  the  Protestant  sectaries,  and  all 
the  most  zealous  friends'  of  freedom.  The  perversion  of 
justice  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  excess  by  the  court ; 
and  the  duke  of  York  was  recalled  from  Scotland,  and 
restored  to  the  office  of  high-admiral,  without  taking  the 
test. 

§  425.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  new  conspiracies,  or 
secretly  struck  with  the  iniquity  of  his  administration, 
Charles  is  said  seriously  to  have  projected  a  change  of 
measures.  He  was  frequently  overheard  to  remonstrate 
warmiy  with  his  brother ;  and  on  finding  him  obstinate  in 
his  violent  counsels,  he  resolved  once  more  to  banish  him 
the  court,  to  call  a  parliament,  and  throw  himself  wholly 
on  the  affections  of  his  people.  While  revolving  this  idea, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  resembling  an  apoplexy ;  which, 
after  an  interval  of  reason,  carried  him  oft  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  not  without  suspicions  of  poison 
(Feb.  6,  1685).  These  suspicions  fell  not  on  the  duke  of 
York,  but  on  some  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth's  I^oman 
Catholic  servants  ;  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  worked 
upon  by  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  had  communicated  the 
king's  iatentiouB,  or  by  those  her  confessor  had  trusted  with 
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the  secret.  As  a  prince,  Charles  was  void  of  ambition,  and 
destitute  of  a  proper  sense  of  his  dignity,  in  relation  to 
foreign  politics.  In  regard  to  domestic  politics,  he  was  able 
and  artful,  but  mean  and  disingenuous.  As  a  husband,  he 
was  unfaithful,  and  neglectful  of  the  queen's  person,  as  well 
as  of  the  respect  due  to  her  character.  As  a  gentleman 
and  companion,  he  was  elegant,  easy,  gay,  and  facetious ; 
but  having  little  sensibility,  and  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
human  nature,  he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  friend- 
ship or  gratitude.  As  a  lover,  however,  he  was  generous, 
and  seemingly  even  affectionate.  Charles  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Eoman  Catholic  at  heart,  and  his  conduct  in  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  on  his  death-bed  from  a  Eoman  Catholic 
would  almost  justify  the  suspicion.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  be,  that  Charles,  while  in  high  health,  was  of  no 
particular  religion  ;  but  that,  having  been  early  initiated  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  he  always  fled  to  the  altar  of 
superstition,  when  his  spirits  were  low,  or  when  his  life  was 
thought  to  be  in  danger. 

Letter  15. — General  View  of  the  Affairs  on  the  Continent,  from  the- 
Peace  of  Nimeguen  to  the  League  of  Augsburg.  a.d.  1678 — 1687. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  200--205. 

§  426.  The  peace  of  NimeguenJ  as  might  have  been  lore* 
seen  by  the  allies,  instead  of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambitioi,- 
of  Louis  XIV.,  only  left  him  at  leisure  to  perfect  that 
scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  or  absolute  sovereignty,  in 
Europe  at  least,  into  which  he  was  flattered  by  his  poets 
and  orators ;  and  which,  at  length,  roused  a  new  and  more 

Eowerful  confederacy  against  him.  While  the  Empire, 
pain,  and  Holland,  disbanded  their  supernumerary  troops, 
Louis  still  kept  up  all  his  :  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace, 
he  maintained  a  formidable  army,  and  acted  as  if  be  had 
been  the  sole  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  all  other  princes 
were  but  his  vassals.  He  established  judicatures  for  re- 
uniting such  territories  as  had  anciently  depended  upon  the 
three  bishoprics,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun ;  upon  Alsace,  or 
any  of  his  late  conquests.  No  European  prince,  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  had  acted  so  much  like  a  master  and 
a  judge,  as  Louis  XIV.  The  elector  Palatine,  and  the 
elector  of  Treves,  were  divested  of  the  signories  of  Falken- 
burg,  Gkrmersheim,  Valdentz,  and  other  places,  by  his  im« 
perious  tribunals  ;  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  ancient  and  free 
city  of  Strasburg,  as  the  capital  of  Alsace.    Of  this  he 
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gained  possession  by  a  surprise;  and  Vauban,  who  had  forti- 
tied  so  many  places,  here  exhausted  his  art,  and  rendered 
it  the  strongest  barrier  of  France.  He  also  encroached 
upon  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  at  length,  alarmed  by  these 
ambitious  pretensions,  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Holland 
began  to  take  measures  for  restraining  the  encroachments 
of  France.  Spain  was,  however,  too  feeble  to  enter  upon  a 
new  war,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  required  in  another 
quarter  to  meet  a  more  pressing  danger. 

§  427.  The  Hungarians,  whose  privileges  Leopold  had 
never  sufficiently  respected,  having  again  rebelled,  and  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  the  Turks,  Mahomet  IV.  readily  responded 
to  the  call,  and  Leopold,  in  order  to  resist  this  attack,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  concluded 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland.  The  Turks  marched  upon  Vienna  ;  whereupon 
the  emperor  retired,  first  to  Lintz  and  afterward  to  Passau, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  in  all  directions.  The  garrison  at 
Vienna  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  the 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  to  nearly  fifty  thousand.  The 
Turks  invested  the  town  on  the  17th  of  July,  1683 ;  and 
they  had  not  only  destroyed  the  suburbs,  but  made  a  breach 
in  the  body  of  the  place  by  the  1st  of  September.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  prevent 
the  Hungarians  from  joining  the  Turks,  but  was  unable  to 
lend  the  garrison  any  relief;  and  an  assault  was  every 
moment  expected,  when  a  deliverer  appeared.  John  Sobi- 
eski, having  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Circles,  made  a  signal  to  the  besieged  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  Scallemberg,  and  inspired  them  with 
new  hopes.  Kara  Mustapha,  who,  from  a  contempt  of  the 
Christians,  had  neglected  to  push  the  assault,  and  who, 
amidst  the  progress  of  ruin,  had  wantoned  in  luxury,  was 
now  made  sensible  of  his  mistake,  when  too  late  to  repair 
it.  The  Christians,  to  the  number  of  sixty-four  thousand, 
descended  the  mountain,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  an  incredible  number  of 
German  princes.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  to  meet  them 
at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  army,  while 
he  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  the  city  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  who  were  left  in  the  trenches.  The  assault 
failed;  and  the  Turks  being  seized  with  a  panic,  were  routed 
almost  without  resistance.  Only  five  hundred  of  the  victors 
fell;  and  not  above  one  thousand  of  the  vanquished.    And 
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BO  great  was  the  terror,  and  so  precipitate  the  flight  of  the 
infidels,  that  they  abandoned  not  only  their  tents,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  but  left  behind  them  the  famous  standard 
of  Mahomet,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  pope 
(Sept.  12,  1683).  The  Turks  received  another  defeat  in 
the  plain  of  Barcan  (Oct.  27, 1683)  ;  and  all  Hungary  was 
recovered  by  the  impenal  arms. 

§  428.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  supported  the  mal- 
contents in  Hungary,  raised  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg, 
when  the  Turks  approached  Vienna.  He  acted  from 
interested  motives,  and  immediately  after  their  departure, 
renewed  the  operations,  and  took  Luxemburg,  Courtray, 
and  Dixmunde  (1684).  Enraged  at  these  acts  of  violence, 
the  Spaniards  declared  war.  As  neither  Holland  nor  the 
Empire  would  render  assistance,  and  Spain  was  too  weak  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  single-handed,  a  truce  of  twenty  years 
was  concluded  between  Spain,  the  Empire,  and  Prance,  at 
itatisbon.  The  principal  articles  of  this  temporary  treaty 
were,  that  Louis  should  restore  Courtray  and  Dixmunde, 
but  retain  possession  of  Luxemburg,  Strasburg,  the  fortress 
of  Kehl,  and  part  of  the  reunions  made  by  his  arbitrary 
courts  established  at  Metz  and  Breisac.  The  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  French  monarch  were  still  farther  extended 
by  means  of  his  naval  power.  Louis  had  upwards  of  one 
hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  sixty  thousand  seamen.  The 
magnificent  port  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  con- 
structed at  an  immense  expense ;  and  that  of  Brest,  upon 
the  ocean,  was  formed  on  as  extensive  a  plan.  Dunkirk  and 
Havre-de- Grace  were  filled  with  ships ;  and  Eochefort  was 
converted  into  a  convenient  harbour.  He  sent  out  squadrons, 
at  diff^erent  times,  to  clear  the  seas  of  the  Barbary  pirates : 
he  twice  ordered  Algiers  to  be  bombarded ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  not  only  of  humbling  that  haughty  predatory  city, 
and  of  obliging  the  Algerines  to  release  all  their  Christian 
slaves,  but  of  subjecting  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  the  same  con- 
ditions. Genoa,  for  a  slight  offence,  was  bombarded,  four 
thousand  men  were  landed,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Peter  of 
Arena  was  burned  (1684).  The  doge  and  four  of  the 
principal  senators  were  compelled  to  go  to  Versailles  to  im- 
plore the  French  king's  clemency  (1685). 

§  429.  The  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV.  was  now  at  its 
highest  point  of  elevation.  It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
work  of  his  wise  minister  Colbert,  who  died  Sept.  6,  1683. 
He  had  favoured  the  Huguenots,  and  they  devoted  them- 
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selves  chiefly  to  manufactures,  in  which  they  made  great 
progress.  They  everywhere  recommended  themselves  by 
their  industry  and  ingenuity,  which  were  often  rewarded 
with  great  opulence.  This  opulence  begot  envy,  envy  pro- 
duced jealousy,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Colbert  they 
were  exposed  to  a  cruel  and  impolitic  persecution,  which 
reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  native 
country.  This  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  had  secured  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
(Oct.  22,  1685).  Numbers  of  them  carried  their  industry 
and  ingenious  resources  into  other  lands,  whilst  those  that 
remained  in  France  were  persecuted,  and  many  were  put  to 
death.  While  waging  this  shameful  war  against  the  ilfirench 
Protestants,  Louis  XiV.  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
Pope  Innocent  XI.,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
mortify  that  prelate.  But  his  ambition  was  about  to  receive 
a  salutary  check.  The  Emperor  Leopold  having  triumphed 
over  the  Turks,  had  more  leisure  to  take  measures  for 
opposing  the  designs  of  Louis.  A  league  had  been  already 
concluded  by  the  empire  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  ot  France,  and  to  vindicate  the  objects 
of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Nimeguen 
(1686) ;  and  an  ambitious  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  get 
the  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  one  of  his  own  creatures,  made 
elector  of  Cologne  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  at  once 
showed  the  necessity  of  such  an  association,  and  lighted 
anew  the  flames  of  war  in  Q-ermany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Spain  and  Holland  had  become  principals  in  the  league; 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Savoy  were  afterwards  gained;  so 
that  the  accession  of  England  alone  seemed  wanting  to 
render  the  confederacy  complete,  and  that  was  at  last 
acquired. 
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§  430.  Thi  new  king,  who  was  above  fifty  jesrs  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  began  hia  reign  with  a  very 
popular  act.  He  assembled  the  priry  council,  and  declared 
that  although  he  had  been  represented  as  a  man  of  arbitrary 
pnnciples,  and  though  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  jnat 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  was  resolved  to 
maintain  the  established  government,  both  in  church  and 
Btate ;  being  sensible  that  the  laws  of  England  were  sufficient 
to  mi^e  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wish.  This 
declaration  gave  great  aatiafaction  to  the  council,  and  was 
received  with  the  wanueat  applause  by  the  nation.  Addresses 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  full  not  only  of  eipreesions  of 
Qutf ,  but  of  the  most  servile  adulation.  But  this  popularity' 
vas  of  short  continuance.  The  nation  became  convinced 
that  the  king  either  was  not  sincere  in  his  promise  to 
preeerve  the  constitution  inviolate,  or  entertained  ideas  of 
iliBt  constitution  very  different  from  those  of  hia  people, 
and  such  aa  could  yield  no  security  to  their  ciril  or 
x«ti^ous  libettiee.  He  went  openly,  and  with  all  the 
aoBigns  of  his  dignity,  to  mass,  an  illegal  worship ;  he  was 
tmai  oa  imprudent  as  to  urge  others  to  follow  his  example ; 
In  sent  an  agent  to  Borne,  in  order  to  make  submissions  to 
the  pope ;  and  he  levied  taxea  without  the  authority  of 
Ihriuunent  James,  however,  soon  found  the  necessity  of 
■annihlinff  a  pariiamont;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
IliK'iiii'  n  hieh  the  <zown  had  acquired  in  the  boroughs,  by 
the  vi<jl;itioo  of  tbe  coipnataon  charters,  a  House  of  Com- 
mons na(-pn>eared,aB  compliant  aa  the  most  arbitrary  prince 
«ould  hav«  wialied  (M».j  Vff).  Junes  made  a  very  arrogant 
siieech,  di-anading  tbe  same  nrenoe  aa  that  enjoyed  by  hia 
broihi-r.  wUoh  tbs  Commona  at  once  granted,  and  voted 
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more  subservient,  and  professed  the  most  unbounded  sub- 
mission. This  profuse  liberality  of  the  Parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms  gave  the  king  reason  to  believe  that  his 
throne  was  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  any  European 
monarch.  But  while  everything  remained  in  tranquillity  at 
home,  a  storm  was  gathering  abroad  to  disturb  his  repose, 
and  which,  although  dissipated  without  much  trouble,  may 
be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  that  great  revolution  which 
finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and  condemnri  himself 
and  his  posterity  to  a  dependent  and  fugitive  life  among 
foreigners  (1686). 

§  431.  The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  his  father-in-law,  had  raised  his  hopes  to  the 
English  throne.  He  had  entered  deeply  into  intrigues  with 
the  ministers  of  Charles  II. ;  he  had  encouraged  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  their  violent  opposition ;  and,  unaccount- 
able as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  that  he  secretly  abetted  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  though  they  both 
aimed  at  the  same  object.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he 
received  the  duke  with  great  kindness,  and  treated  him  with 
the  highest  marks  of  respect,  after  he  had  been  pai'doned  by 
a  fond  and  indulgent  father  for  his  unnatural  share  in  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  but  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  on  a 
new  symptom  of  disaffection;  that  on  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  professing 
the  strongest  attachment  to  his  father-in-law,  Monmouth, 
Argyle,  and  other  English  and  Scotch  fugitives  in  Holland, 
were  suffered,  under  his  secret  protection,  to  provide  them- 
selves privately  with  necessaries,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  an 
invasion,  in  hopes  of  rousing  to  arms  the  dissatisfied  part  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Argyle  was  the  first  to  land  in  Scotland, 
where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men. 
But  he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  deserted  by  his  levies, 
carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  (June  30, 
1685).  Meanwhile  Monmouth  had  landed  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  was  joined  by  five  thousand  followers.  At 
Taunton  he  issued  a  declaration  asserting  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  king;  whilst  at 
Bridge  water  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  magistrates.  The 
king's  forces,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Feversham,  dis- 

Sersed  the  rebels  at  Sedgenioor,  near  Bridge  water  (July  6). 
lonmouth  fied,   but   was  captured  in   the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  and  although  he  made  the  moat  «ifeii^ec\.  «v3\ix«v\%'^vstL 
m  order  to  obtaia  pardon^  was  executed  (jSvA^  \^,\^'^^^« 
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§  432.  Had  James  used  bis  victory  with  moderation,  this 
fortunate  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  would  have  tended  to  strengthen  his  authority.  The 
most  shameful  abuse  was,  however,  made  of  this  triumph. 
Men  were  hanged  without  any  form  of  trial  or  proper  time 
of  preparation.  One  Colonel  Kirke  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  his  military  execu- 
tions ;  but  even  this  monster  was  outdone  by  the  inhuman 
Jeffreys.  A  special  commission  being  issued  to  this  man, 
he  set  out,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  with  savage 
joy,  as  to  a  full  harvest  of  death.  He  opened  his  commission 
first  at  "Winchester,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Dorchester, 
Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  everywhere  spreading  terror 
and  consternation.  The  juries,  struck  with  his  menaces, 
gave  their  verdicts  with  hurry  and  precipitation,  so  that 
many  innocent  persons  are  supposed  to  have  suffered. 
About  five  hundred  prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned  in 
all :  of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  executed,  the  rest 
were  transported,  condemned  to  cruel  whippings,  or  per- 
mitted, as  is  said,  to  purchase  their  pardon  of  the  tyrannical 
and  prostituted  chief  justice.  James  rewarded  Jefireys  with 
a  peerage  and  the  chancellorship.  On  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, the  king  announced  that  he  had  doubled  the  regular 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  dispensed  with  the  Test  Act  in 
favour  of  some  Koman  Catholic  officers.  The  Commons 
voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  the  dispensing  power, 
and  the  latter  immediately  prorogued  Parliament.  The  king 
pursued  a  similar  course  in  Scotland,  but  the  Parliament 
refused  to  repeal  any  of  the  penal  laws,  and  was  accordingly 
dissolved  (1685). 

§  433.  James  continued  this  unconstitutional  course, 
removed  four  judges,  and  had  a  decision  in  favour  of  his 
power  to  dispense  with  the  penal  laws,  delivered  by  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  (June  21, 1686).  Eoman  Catholic 
peers  were  publicly  received  at  the  council-board,  and  one 
of  them  was  soon  raised  to  the  head  of  the  ministry.  In 
Ireland  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  Protestants.  Q-reat  numbers,  filled  with 
apprehensions,  left  their  habitations  and  came  over  to 
^England,  where  the  horror  against  popery  was  already 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  frightful  tales  of  the 
French  refugees,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  fied  from  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIY.    The  king  would  not  listen  to  the  more  mode- 
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Tate  !Boman  Catholics,  who  were  sensible  that  these  extrava- 
gant measures  must  ruin  the  cause  which  they  were  meant 
to  serve.  The  king  was. entirely  governed  by  his  queen,  an 
Italian  and  popish  princess,  and  Father  Petre,  his  confessor. 
He  re-established  the  court  of  High  Commission,  and  issued 
a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  or  liberty  of  conscience, 
"  by  his  sovereign  authority  and  absolute  power,"  to  his 
subjects  of  all  religions.  The  earl  of  Castlemaine  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  a  nuncio  received  at  Windsor. 
Pour  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  publicly  consecrated  at 
the  king's  chapel,  and  sent  out,  under  the  title  of  vicars- 
apostolical,  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  The  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  erect  a 
chapel  and  form  a  college  in  the  Savoy ;  the  Recollects  built 
a  chapel  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields ;  the  Carmelites  formed  a 
seminary  in  the  city ;  fourteen  monks  were  even  settled  at 
St.  James's;  in  different  parts  of  the  country  places  of 
public  worship  were  erected  by  the  papists;  and  the 
religious  of  the  Romish  communion  appeared  at  court  in 
the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.  The  king  next  com- 
manded the  university  of  Cambridge  to  admit  a  Benedictine 
monk,  named  Francis,  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
without  the  usual  oaths.  The  university  refused  to  do  this, 
and  the  vice-chancellor  was  suspended  (May  27,  1687). 
The  king  then  endeavoured  to  induce  Magdalen  College  to 
admit  as  president  one  Farmer,  a  convert  to  popery,  but  the 
fellows  refused,  and  chose  Dr.  Hough.  A  man  named 
Parker  was  then  appointed,  and  the  king's  commissioners 
went  with  an  armed  force  to  Oxford,  expelled  the  fellows, 
and  installed  Parker  in  the  presidentship. 

§  434.  James  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  dissenters, 
issued  anew  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April  27, 1688), 
and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit  by  all  the  established 
clergy  (May  4).  They  almost  universally  determined  rather 
to  hazard  the  vengeance  of  the  crown  by  disobedience,  than 
to  fulfil  a  command  they  could  not  approve,  and  expose 
themselves,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  certain  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  people.  Conformable  to  this  resolution, 
and  with  a  view  to  encourage  every  one  to  persevere  in  it, 
six  bishops,  namely,  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  Turner,  of  Ely ;  Lake,  of  Chichester ;  White,  of 
Peterborough;  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  met  privately 
with  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  palace  at 
Lambeth,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
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beseeching  him  not  to  insist  upon  their  reading  the  Declara-* 
tion  of  Indulgence,  as  being  founded  on  a  prerogative 
repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  Parliament  (May  18).  Ea- 
raged  at  this  unexpected  opposition  to  his  favourite  measure, 
James  not  only  refused  their  request,  but  ordered  them  to 
be  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  their  refiising  to  give  baU 
for  their  appearance  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  to 
answer  for  what  was  denominated  a  high  misdemeanour,  and 
afterwards  prosecuted  as  a  libel  (June  8).  Though  thej 
were  carried  by  water  to  the  Tower,  multitudes  of  anxious 
spectators  crowded  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  once  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  those  venerable  prelates,  and  offered 
their  petitions  to  Heaven  for  the  safety  of  the  persecuted 
guardians  of  their  religion.  A  like  scene  was  exhibited 
when  the  bishops  were  conducted  to  trial.  Twenty-nine 
temporal  peers  attended  the  prisoners  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  such  crowds  of  gentry  joined  in  the  procession,  that 
little  room  was  lefb  for  the  populace  to  enter.  The  trial, 
which  lasted  near  ten  hours,  was  managed  with  ability  by 
the  counsel  on  both  sides,  and  listened  to  with  the  most 
eager  attention.  Though  the  judges  held  their  seats  only 
during  pleasure,  two  of  them  had  the  courage  to  declare 
against  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  as  inconsistent 
with  all  law ;  and  if  the  dispensing  power  was  not  legal,  it 
followed,  of  course,  that  the  bishops  could  not  be  criminal 
in  refusing  obedience  to  an  illegal  command.  The  jury  at 
length  withdrew,  and  when  they  brought  in  their  verdict 
"  Not  G-uilty,*'  the  populace,  who  filled  Westminster-hall 
and  all  Palace-yard,  shouted  thrice  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  sound  reached  the  city  (June  29).  The  loudest 
acclamations  were  immediately  echoed  from  street  to  street ; 
they  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  found  their 
way  even  into  the  camp,  where  the  triumph  of  the  church 
was  announced  to  the  king  by  the  shouts  of  his  mercenary 
army. 

§  435.  Had  James  made  use  of  that  naturally  sound, 
though  narrow,  understanding  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
he  would  now  have  perceived  that  the  time  was  come  for 
him  to  retract,  unless  he  meant  to  sacrifice  his  crown  to  his 
religious  prejudices.  But  so  blinded  was  he  by  bigotry,  and 
■o  obstinate  in  his  arbitrary  measures,  that  he  ruined  his 
own  cause.  He  displaced  the  two  judges  who  had  given 
tiieir  opinion  in  favour  of  the  bishops,  issued  orders  to  the 
eodafiastical  commissionera  to  prosecute  all  the  clergy  who 
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bad  not  read  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  sent  a 
mandate  to  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  com* 
manding  them  to  elect  as  president  (Parker  having  died  just 
before) ,  one  G-ifford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  yioient 
infringements  of  the  constitution  alarmed  all  parties,  and  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (June  10,  1688),  afterwards 
known  as  the  Pretender,  dispelled  even  the  hope  that  the 
system  would  cease  with  the  death  of  the  king,  tinder  these 
circumstances,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some  of 
the  principal  clergy,  united  in  a  requisition  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange.  The  Whigs  and  Tories  coalesced  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus  the  Bevolution,  even  in  its  beginning,  was  a  national 
work ;  and  patriotism,  under  the  guidance  of  political  wisdom, 
suggested  the  glorious  plan.  Various  reasons  induced 
William  to  accept  the  flattering  invitation ;  and  at  this  crisis 
he  felt  Httle  hesitation  in  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  cause,  imperilled  by  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  and  James  II.  of  Englimd. 
When  the  latter  obtained  some  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
peril  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to 
be  assembled,  and  his  army  to  be  recruited  with  new  levies* 
He  sent  for  troops  from  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  to  his 
no  small  satisfaction,  found  that  his  land  forces  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  Kor  did  the  king  hesitate  to  make 
concessions.  He  issued  writs  for  the  speedy  assembling  of 
Parliament ;  published  a  declaration,  in  which  he  promised 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he  pro- 
tested, that  it  was  his  intention,  Boman  Catholics  should 
remain  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
gave  orders  for  all  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their  adherence 
to  the  Test  and  the  penal  laws  against  non-conformists,  to 
be  replaced;  he  restored  the  charter  of  London,  and  the 
charters  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom ;  he  annulled 
the  court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  he  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  ;  and  he 
invited  again  to  his  councils  all  the  bishops  whom  he  had  so 
lately  persecuted  and  insulted,  assuring  them  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  civil  rights  of  his 
subjects. 

§  436.  These  important  concessions,  however,  came  too 
late,  and  many  people  doubted  the  king's  sincerity.  Mean- 
while William  of  Orange  set  0ail  from  Holland  (Oct.  19)  i 
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but  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  storm.  Having  repaired 
damages,  the  fleet  again  put  to  sea  (Nov.  1),  and  the  prince 
and  his  army  landed  in  safety  at  Torbay  (Nov.  6).  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  commanded  the  king's  fleet,  was  prevented 
from  attacking  the  armament,  by  a  gale  of  wind,  in  which 
many  of  his  vessels  were  much  damaged,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  at  Spithead.  On  landing,  the  prince  of 
Orange  distributed  his  printed  declaration,  written  originally 
in  French  by  the  pensionary  Fagel,  and  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Burnet.  In  this,  the  principal  grievances  of 
the  three  British  kingdoms  were  enumerated  ;  namely,  the 
exercise  of  a  dispensing  and  suspendmg  power ;  the  revival  of 
the  court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  the  filling  of  all  offices 
with  Boman  Catholics ;  the  open  encouragement  g'ven  to 
popery;  the  displacing  of  judges,  if  they  gave  sentence 
contrary  to  the  orders  or  the  inclinations  of  the  court ;  the 
annulling  the  charters  of  the  corporations;  the  treating 
of  petitions  to  the  throne,  as  criminal  and  seditious ;  the 
committing  of  the  whole  authority  in  Ireland,  civil  and 
military,  into  the  hands  of  papists;  the  assuming  of  an 
absolute  power  over  the  religion  and  laws  of  Scotland,  and 
openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom  an  obedience  without 
reserve.  He  concluded  by  protesting,  that  the  sole  object 
of  his  expedition  was  to  procure  a  redress  of  these  grievances ; 
to  get  a  legal  and  free  parliament  summoned,  that  might 
provide  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  nation,  and 
examine  the  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  "Wales, 
in  regard  to  which  he  expressed  the  most  violent  suspicions. 
§  437.  William  repaired  to  Exeter,  where  his  reception 
was  not  of  that  cordial  nature  which  he  had  anticipated :  it 
is  even  said  that  he  at  one  time  entertained  serious  inten- 
tions of  abandoning  the  enterprise.  Support  was,  however, 
soon  tendered;  the  nobility  and  gentry  flocked  to  him  in 
great  numbers,  and  James,  distracted  by  his  own  fears,  and 
alarmed  by  the  real  or  pretended  apprehensions  of  others, 
sent  the  queen  and  the  prince  ot  "Wales  privately  into 
France,  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  follow- 
ing them  in  person.  He  accordingly  left  his  palace  at  mid- 
night, attended  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  he  com- 
manded the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband  the  army,  recalled 
the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  and  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  Thames  (Dec.  10).  A  riot  ensued  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  populace  destroyed  not  only  all  the 
popish  chapels,  but  the  houses  of  the  ambassadors  of  Eoman 
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Catholic  princes,  whilst  even  private  residences  were  pillaged. 
In  this  crisis  a  Supreme  Council  was  formed,  and  Prince 
William  invited  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  William 
had  but  just  arrived  at  Windsor  (Dec.  14),  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  had  been  seized  at  Feversham. 
James  was  brought  back  to  London  on  the  16th,  and  a 
transient  reaction  occurred  in  his  favour.  He  was  glad  to 
make  his  escape  the  second  time,  and  having  embarked  for 
France,  arrived  safely  at  Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy.  From 
that  place  he  hastened  to  St.  Q-ermain's,  where  the  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  taken  refage. 

§  438.  The  same  day  that  James  left  Whitehall,  William 
arrived  at  St.  James's,  The  only  thing  that  now  remained 
for  all  parties  was  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  With 
this  view  the  Peers  met  in  their  own  house,  and  the  prince 
laid  before  them  his  declaration,  as  the  foundation  oi  their 
deliberations.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  urged 
that  the  king,  by  withdrawing,  had  divested  himself  of  his 
authority,  and  that  government  itself  had  suffered  a  demise 
in  law.  A  free  parliament  was,  therefore,  declared  to  be 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  legal  settlement;  and  the 
result  was,  that  an  address  was  ordered  to  be  presented' to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  him  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  to  summon  a  convention.  The 
offer  was  too  alluring  to  be  rejected,  but  William  judged  it 
still  necessary  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  Lords 
with  the  authority  of  the  Commons.  For  that  purpose  all 
the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  who  were  in 
London,  were  invited  to  meet,  together  with  the  lord  mayor, 
the  court  of  aldermen,  and  fifty  members  of  the  common- 
council.  This  mixed  assembly,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
most  equal  representation  of  the  people  that  could  be  ob- 
.tained  in  the  emergency,  unanimously  voted  an  address,  the 
same  in  substance  with  that  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  prince, 
supported  by  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation,  despatched  his 
circular  letters  to  the  various  boroughs,  counties,  and  corpo- 
rations in  England,  for  a  general  election  of  representatives. 
The  Scotch  joined  very  heartily  in  the  revolution,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  William  most  warmly.  In  the  mean 
time  the  English  convention  had  met,  and,  after  a  long 
debate,  the  Commons  came  to  the  following  memorable 
resolution : — "  That  King  James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people;  and  having  violated  the  funda* 
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mental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom,  lias 
abdicated  the  government,  ftnd  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant"  (Jan.  28,  1689).  This  resolution  was 
carried  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  it  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  many  warm  debates  ensued.  The  majority 
of  the  Lords,  however,  declared  for  an  original  contract, 
and  the  house  almost  instantly  resolved  that  James  had 
broken  that  contract  (Jan.  30).  The  opposition  did  not 
end  here.  The  Lords  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  word  abdicated,  contained  in  the  vote  of  the 
Commons;  and,  after  some  debate,  agreed  that  deserted 
was  more  proper.  The  next  and  concluding  question  was, 
"  Whether  King  James,  having  broken  the  original  contract, 
and  deserted  the  government,  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant  ?" 
The  question  was  debated  with  more  warmth  than  any  of 
the  former,  and,  on  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  eleven  voices 
against  a  vacancy.  The  vote  of  the  Commons  was  sent 
back  with  these  amendments ;  and  as  they  continued  obsti- 
nate, a  free  conference  was  appointed  between  the  two 
houses,  in  order  to  settle  the  controversy. 

§  439.  William  having  refused  to  act  as  regent,  or  to 
allow  his  wife  to  reign  singly,  matters  were  at  length  settled, 
and  both  houses  voted,  *'  'f  hat  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  England," 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  In  this  it  was 
provided  that  the  prince  and  princess  should  enjoy  the 
crown  of  England  during  their  natural  lives  and  the  life  of 
the  survivor,  the  sole  administration  to  be  in  the  prince ; 
that,  after  the  death  of  both,  the  throne  should  be  filled  by 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  princess ;  and  that,  in  default 
of  such  issue,  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  should  succeed,  before  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by 
any  other  wife  but  the  Princess  Mary  (Feb.  13, 1689).  The 
instrument  of  settlement,  besides  regulating  the  line  of  suc- 
cession, also  provided  against  the  return  of  those  grievances 
which  had  driven  the  nation  to  the  present  extremity,  and 
effectually  secured  from  the  future  encroachments  of  the 
BOTereign  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  subject.  Tims 
was  happily  terminated  the  great  struggle  between  privilege 
sad  prerogative — between  the  crown  and  the  people ;  which 
commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the 
ihrotie  of  England,  and  continued  till  their  exclusion,  almost 
m  nentury  later.  The  Eevolution  forms  a  grand  era  in  the 
Boyish  constitution..   By  briugiiig  on  the  decision  of  many 
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important  questions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  yet  more  by 
the  memorable  precedent  of  deposing  one  king  and  estab- 
lishing another,  with  a  new  line  of  succession,  it  gave  such 
an  impetus  to  popular  principles,  as  to  put  the  nature  of 
our  government  beyond  all  controversy. 

IiETTEB  17. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Bevolution  till  the 
ABsassination  Plot.     a.d.  1688—1696.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  225—286. 

§  440.  Though  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  coalesced 
against  the  tyranny  of  James  II.,  no  sooner  were  the  latter 
freed  from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  power,  than  they  began 
once  more  to  advocate  their  monarchical  principles.  Their 
dislike  to  breaking  the  line  of  succession  had  induced  them 
to  propose  a  regency,  and  a  party  lurked  amongst  them, 
called  the  Jacobites,  who,  from  their  attachment  to  the  per- 
son or  the  family  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  an  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  of  divine  right, 
wished  to  bring  back  the  king,  and  invariably  held,  that 
none  but  a  Stuart  could  justly  be  invested  with  the  regal 
authority.  Of  this  opinion  were  all  the  bigoted  high- 
churchmen  and  Boman  Catholics  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Amoug  the  Whigs,  or  moderate  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
in  like  manner,  lurked  many  enthusiastic  republicans,  who 
hoped,  in  the  national  ferment,  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy.  The  contest  between  these  parties,  fomented  by 
the  ambitious  views  of  individuals,  which  long  distracted 
the  English  government,  began  immediately  after  the  Be* 
volution^  and  threatened  the  sudden  subversion  of  the  new 
establishment.  William  was  not  popular  with  the  people, 
upon  whom  his  silent  reserved  temper  and  solitary  disposition 
produced  a  disagreeable  impression.  Ireland  was  under  the 
direction  of  Tyrconnel,  a  zealous  papist,  and  James  prepared 
to  make  a  descent  in  this  portion  of  his  former  kingdom. 
Supported  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  embarked  at  Brest  early  in 
the  spring,  and  soon  after  landed  at  Kinsale,  where  he  was 
immediately  joined  by  Tyrconnel  (March  12,  1689).  His 
policy  in  Ireland  was  as  unwise  as  that  which  he  had  pre- 
viously adopted  in  England,  and  he  actually  began  by  disgust- 
ing the  Protestants,  and  passing  an  act  declaring  Ireland 
to  be  independent  of  the  English  Parliament. 

§  441.  William  had  in  the  mean  time  recommended  to 
the  English  Parliament  an  act  of  general  indemnity,  and 
procured  an  address  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Prance. 
Both  propoaala  were  readily  embraced.    The  English  na*. 
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tion  had  long  been  desirous  of  turning  its  arms  against 
Louis  XIY.,  and  the  supposed  attachment  of  James  to  the 
French  interest,  his  bigotry  not  excepted,  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  ruin.  Had  he  acceded  to  the  league  of 
Augsburg,  he  would  never  have  lost  his  crown.  Threatened 
by  that  league,  and  willing  to  strike  the  first  blow,  Louis 
had  sent  an  army  into  Alsace,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Philipsburg  in  1688.  This  violence,  which  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  others,  alarmed  the  emperor,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  all  the  confederate  powers  on  the  continent.  They  saw 
the  necessity  of  having  immediate  recourse  to  arms :  and 
the  interposition  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  furnished 
William  with  a  good  pretence  for  throwing  the  whole  weight 

'  of  England  into  the  hostile  scale.  The  confederacy  was 
now  complete.  Scotland,  in  which  country  the  Jacobite 
party  mustered  very  strong,  was  first  reduced  to  obedience. 
Lord  Dundee,  who  had  assembled  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
defeated  the  king's  troops  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie 
(May  26,  1689),  but  was  himself  mortally  wounded  in  th© 
pursuit.  The  Highlanders,  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a 
leader  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  dispersed,  and  returned 
to  their  mountains,  and  thus  the  rebellion  terminated. 

§  442.  James  did  not  make  any  substantial  progress  in 
L'eland.  The  city  of  Londonderry,  which  had  long  resisted 
his  arms,  was  relieved  (July  30,  1689),  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege.  In  the  following  year  William 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  defeated  James 
at  the  hotly-contested  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July  1,  1690). 
No  sooner  was  James  informed  of  the  dispersion  of  his 
army,  than  he  gave  up  Ireland  as  lost;  and,  leaving  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  make  their  own  conditions  with 
the  victor,  embarked  for  France.  On  landing  at  Brest,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleet  off  Beachy  Head,  by  the  French  admiral  Tourville 
(June  30),  and  although  the  French  ships  were  riding 
triumphantly  in  the  Channel,  Louis  XIV.  refused  to  render 
any  further  assistance  to  a  prince  who  had  deserted  the 
cause  and  so  soon  despaired  of  success.  James  had  fled 
from  Ireland  in  despair,  but  the  island  was  not  immediately 
subdued.  William  seems  to  have  entertained  very  similar 
apprehensions,  for,  after  his  failure  at  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
he  quitted  Ireland  in  haste,  and  Lord  Churchill,  created 
ear]  of  Marlborough,  succeeded  to  the  command.     Having 

Jiffdaoed  Cork  and  Kinsale,  thia  gtesAi  ^<e;iiet«i  ^q^^^  \^cl^ 
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campaign  gloriously,  and  in  the  following  year  all  Ireland 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  William. 

§  443.  The  Parliament  being  chiefly  composed  of  Whigs, 
refused  to  settle  on  William  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for 
life.  Notwithstanding  their  good  opinion  of  his  principles, 
they  were  unwilling  to  render  him  independent ;  they  there- 
fore granted  the  revenue  only  for  one  year.  The  Tories 
took  advantage  of  this  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king,  who,  influenced  by  their  interested  representations, 
dissolved  the  Parliament  (Feb.  6,  1690).  A  new  one  as- 
sembled (March  20),  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
Tories.  They  not  only  settled  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on 
William  for  life,  but  granted  liberal  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  continent.  In  those  votes 
the  Whigs  concurred,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  destroy 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  But  the  heads  of  the  party 
were  highly  dissatisfied,  at  seeing  that  favour,  and  those 
offices,  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  by  their 
past  services,  bestowed  chiefly  upon  the  Tories.  They  en- 
tered into  cabals  with  the  Jacobites,  and  even  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  dethroned  monarch.  In 
Scotland  the  Presbyterians  evinced  an  inclination  to  embark 
in  the  same  cause,  and  William,  by  a  frightful  example  of 
severity,  resolved  to  awe  them  into  allegiance.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  proclamation 
of  indemnity  had  been  issued  to  such  insurgents  as  should 
take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen  before  the  year  1692. 
The  heads  of  all  the  clans,  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James, 
strictly  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  except 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe: — and  his  neglect  was  occasioned 
rather  by  accident  than  design.  His  submission  was  after- 
wards received  by  the  sheriff,  though  not  without  scruple. 
This  difficulty,  however,  being  got  over,  he  considered  him- 
self as  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  security.  William,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  hts  secretary  for  Scotland,  signed  a  warrant 
for  the  militarv  execution  of  Macdonald  and  his  whole  clan. 
It  was  put  in  force  by  his  countryman  Campbell,  of  Q-lenlyon, 
with  the  most  savage  barbarity.  Macdonald  himself  was 
shot  dead  by  one  Lindsay,  an  officer  whom  he  had  entertained 
as  his  guest :  his  tenants  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  to 
whom  they  had  given  free  quarters :  women  were  killed  in 
defending  their  tender  oft'spring  •,  aTi4  \)0^^  m  VcK^otva:^ 
mercy,   were  batchered  by  the   of&.ceta  \o  ^\iO^  Vaft«^ 
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they  clang !  (Eeb.  13,  1692).  Nearly  forty  persons  were 
massacred,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped  to  the  mountains 
perished  of  hanger  or  cold.  All  the  houses  in  the  Talley 
0f  Glencoe  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  cattle  were  driven 
away,  and  with  the  other  moTeables  divided  as  spoil  among 
the  officers  and  soldiers.  Kever  was  military  execution 
more  complete. 

'  §  444  This  cruel  massacre  rendered  William  still  more 
unpopular,  and  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  James  II.  was 
projected  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  while  Louis  JLIV. 
made  vigorous  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  by  land  and 
sea,  and  even  thought  of  invading  England.  His  admiral, 
Tourville,  was,  however,  defeated  off  La  Hc^ue  (May  19, 
1692).  A  fog  prevented  the  total  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet ;  yet  on  the  following  morning  many  of  their  ships  were 
burnt,  and  the  power  of  the  French  navy  almost  annihilated. 
The  dissensions  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  increased, 
and  both  of  them  grew  dissatisfied  with  William.  A  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments  was  introduced,  and  the  king 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  passing  it,  or  of  losing 
the  vote  of  supply  with  which  it  was  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand  (Dec  22,  1694).  Mary  died  soon  after  (Dec.  28). 
William  appeared  to  be  very  much  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
the  queen :  and,  however  little  regard  he  might  have  had  for 
her  engaging  person,  his  grief  was  possibly  sincere.  Her 
open  and  agreeable  deportment,  and  her  natural  alliance  to 
the  throne,  had  chiefly  contributed  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men  to  his  government.  The  Whigs  could  forgive  her  every 
iHeaeh  of  filud  duty,  on  account  of  her  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  even 
the  Tories  were  ready  to  ascribe  her  seeming  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  her  father's  misfortunes  to  an  obsequious  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  her  husband. 

§  445.  With  her,  all  natural  title  to  the  English  crown 
expired  on  the  part  of  William ;  and  although  his  authority, 
supported  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  was  too  firmly  estab- 
Umd  to  be  immediately  shaken,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
began  daily  to  rise,  and  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
his  life.  The  most  dangerous  of  those  conspiracies,  con- 
ducted by  Sir  G^rge  Barclay  and  other  violent  Jacobites, 
was  intimately  connected  with  a  plan  for  an  insurrection  in 
England,  and  an  invasion  from  France.  The  duke  of  Ber- 
wiek  was  sent  over  to  forward  the  insurrection.  But  the 
«Boglish  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  interest  of  James,  though 
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warmly  disposed  to  serve  him,  very  prudently  refused  to  take 
arms  until  a  body  of  troops  should  be  landed  to  support 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  forces  intended  for  the 
invasion  were  assembled  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais.  James 
proceeded  to  the  latter  place,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  the  assassination  plot ;  from  which,  though  under** 
taken  without  his  authority,  he  hoped  to  derive  advantage 
in  his  present  distressing  circumstances.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered ;  several  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  executed, 
and  all  England  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  (Feb.  14, 1696). 
The  current  of  public  opinion  was  suddenly  changed.  Even 
many  of  those  who  hated  the  person,  and  disliked  the  govern- 
ment of  William,  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  barbarous 
attempt  upon  his  life;  and  his  throne,  which  just  before 
seemed  to  shake  to  its  base,  was  now  more  firmly  established 
than  ever.  Admiral  Kussell,  on  the  first  certain  intelligence 
of  the  projected  invasion,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
Downs.  Having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  he 
collected,  with  incredible  diligence  and  despatch,  a  fleet  of 
fifty  sail,  with  which  he  appeared  before  Calais  :  and  although 
he  found  it  impracticable  to  destroy  the  French  shipping,  or 
to  injure  the  town  greatly,  he  spr^hd  terror  along  the  coast, 
and  convinced  the  enemy  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
their  own  safety,  instead  of  ambitiously  attempting  to  invade 
their  neighbours.  Covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  and 
overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and  despair,  James  XL  re^ 
turned  to  St.  Germain's  ;  where,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of 
an  earthly  crown,  he  turned  his  views  solely  toward  heaven. 


Letter  18. — Military  Transactions  on  tlie  Continent,  from  the  ban- 
ning of  the  War  that  followed  the  League  of  Augsburg,  to  the  Peace 
of  Byswick  in  1697,  and  dt  GarlowiU  in  1699.  a.d.  1689—1699'. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  236—245. 

§  446.  The  accession  of  England  in  1689  to  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  induced  Louis  XIY.  to  make  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  maintain  the  war  with  advantage.  He  assembled 
two  armies  in  Flanders  ;  he  opposed  a  third  to  the  Spaniards 
in  Catalonia ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  barrier  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  he  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword, 
after  having  made  himself  master  of  its  principal  towns. 
The  terrible  execution  began  at  Manheim,  the  seat  of  the 
electors  ;  where  not  only  the  palaces  of  those  princes  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  but  their  very  tombs  opened  in  search 
of  hidden  treasures,  and  their  venerable  dust  scattered  ia 
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the  air.  Twice  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  this 
fine  country  desolated  by  the  arms  of  France;  but  the 
flames  lighted  by  Turenne,  however  dreadful,  were  only 
like  so  many  torches,  compared  with  the  present  frightful 
conflagration,  which  filled  all  Europe  with  horror.  Louis 
was  everywhere  defeated.  Mentz  and  Bonn  were  taken 
from  the  French,  and  their  army  was  worsted  at  Walcourt. 
They  were  driven  from  Catalonia,  and  the  prince  of  Baden  de- 
feated their  allies  the  Turks,  in  three  engagements, — on  the 
banks  of  the  Morava  (Aug.  30),  at  Nissa  (Sept.  24, 1689), 
and  at  Widdin.  During  the  next  campaign  France  had  a 
greater  number  of  enemies,  but  better  generals,  and  was 
consequently  more  successful.  Marshal  Catinat  displayed 
extraordinary  genius,  and  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  joined  the  allies,  in  several  encounters.  He  was  worsted 
at  Staffarada  (Aug.  18,  1690)  ;  Saluzzo,  Susa,  and  nearly  all 
Savoy,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French.  In  Catalonia  the 
same  results  occurred,  and  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  were 
defeated  at  Fleurus,  near  Charleroy  (July  1),  by  the  duke  of 
Luxemburg.  Their  allies,  the  Turks,  also  achieved  decided 
success.  Nissa,  Widdin,  and  Belgrade  were  captured,  and  a 
great  portion  of  Hungary  regained.  In  this  very  year  the 
allied  fleets  were  defeated  off  Beachy  Head,  by  the  French 
under  Tourville,  as  recounted  above  (June  30,  1690). 

§  447.  In  the  next  campaign  but  little  was  accomplished. 
Louis  took  Mons  (April  7,  1691)  ;  in  Catalonia  no  decisive 
victories  were  obtained ;  Catinat  was  repulsed  in  Italy,  and 
in  Hungary  the  Turks  lost  all  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  next  spring  William  and 
Louis  set  out  on  the  same  day  to  join  their  respective 
armies,  and  great  hopes  were  formed  on  both  sides.  Louis 
besieged  and  captured  Namur  (June  5,  1692),  in  spite  of 
William's  efforts  to  relieve  it ;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  reputation,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  French 
army  under  Luxemburg,  at  Steenkerke  (July  24).  The 
English,  being  totally  unsupported  by  the  Dutch,  were 
obliged  to  give  grouna.  Partial  as  the  engagement  proved, 
above  ten  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides,  in  the  space  of 
two  hours ;  and  the  veteran  Luxemburg  declared,  that  he 
was  never  in  so  hot  an  action.  William's  military  character 
suffered  greatly  by  this  battle,  and  the  hatred  of  the  English 
against  the  Dutch  became  violent  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  ravaged  Dauphin^ ;  and  the  Turks  were 
ligain  repulsed  in  Hungary. 
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§  448.  Louis  XrV.  prepared  to  open  tlie  next  campaign 
with  great  pomp,  but  retired  suddenly  to  Versailles,  leaving 
his  armies  under  the  command  of  his  generals.  The  duke 
of  Luxemburg  attacked  the  allied  army  under  WiUiam,  at 
Landen,  and  after  repeated  attempts  and  several  terrible 
encounters,  gained  a  barren  victory  (Juljr  29, 1693).  Eight 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  were  slain  in  battle,  and 
his  army  was  so  much  weakened  by  the  number  of  the 
wounded,  that  he  could  take  no  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation of  the  enemy.  During  six  weeks  he  continued 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  Charleroy  was  the  only  con- 
quest he  made,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  In 
Germany  the  !French  stormed  Heidelberg,  and  acted  with 
great  barbarity.  The  war  in  Hungary  produced  no  signal 
event.  In  Catalonia,  Marshal  Noaules  took  Eoses  in  sight 
of  the  Spanish  army,  and  would  have  acc^uired  more  im- 
portant conquests,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  send  a 
detachment  into  Italy.  Marshal  Oatinat  defeated  the  duke 
of  Savoy  at  Marsaglia,  near  Pignerol  (Oct.  4, 1693).  Be- 
sides their  cannon,  light  baggage,  and  a  great  number  of 
colours  and  standards,  the  allies  lost  eight  thousand  men  in 
the  action.  Among  many  persons  of  distinction  who  fell 
or  were  taken,  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg  was  mortally 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Eecovering  from  the  defeat 
of  the  previous  year  off  Cape  la  Hogue,  the  French  navy 
committed  great  ravages  upon  the  commerce  of  England. 
Admiral  Booke  was  defeated,  and  part  of  a  convoy  he  was 
guarding  captured  by  Tourville  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (May  IS, 
1693). 

§  449.  In  the  midst  of  his  victories  Louis  XIY.  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  his  subjects  languishing  in  misery  and 
want.  Prance  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  famine,  partly 
occasioned  by  unfavourable  seasons,  partly  by  the  war,  which 
had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  provident  attention  of  her  ministry  in 
procuring  supplies  of  com  from  abroad,  in  regulating  the 
price  and  furnishing  the  markets,  many  of  the  peasants 
perished  of  hunger,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
poverty  and  distress.  The  next  campaign  was  attended 
with  no  very  decisive  results ;  and  some  slight  successes 
achieved  by  William  in  Eland ers,  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  victories  of  Marshal  Noailles  in  Catalonia 
(1694).  The  glory  and  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.  were  now 
verging  towards  a  decline.    His  resourpes  wer^  exhausted  i 
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his  minister,  Louvchs,  was  dead ;  and  Luxemburg,  thie  last 
of  those  great  generals  who  had  made  France  the  teiror  of 
Europe,  died  before  the  opening  of  next  campaign.  Louis 
determined,  therefore,  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive  in 
Flanders,  where  the  allies  had  assembled  a  large  force. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  placed  Marshal  Yilleroy  ak  the 
head  of  the  principal  army,  and  intrusted  the  second  to 
Boufflers.  Kamur  on  the  right,  and  Dunkirk  on  the  leilb, 
comprehended  between  them  the  extent  of  country  to  be 
defended  by  the  French.  Toumajr  on  the  Scheldt^  and 
^  Ypres,  near  the  Lys,  formed  part  of  the  line.  BouJfflersi  was 
ordered  to  assemble  his  army  near  Mens,  to  cover  l^amur ; 
and  Yilleroy  posted  himseli  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Lys,  to  protect  Toumay,  Tprea,  and  Dunkirk.  William 
took  the  field  early  in  May,  and  regained  Namur  (Sept.  2, 
1695).  Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  c5om- 
manded  Yilleroy  to  bombard  Brussels ;  and  the  prince  of 
Yaudemont  had  the  mortification  to  see  great  part  of  that 
city  laid  in  ruins,  without  being  able  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  wanton  destruction  (Aug.  13).  The  military 
reputation  of  William,  which  had  suffered  greatly  during 
the  three  foregoing  campaigns,  was  much  raised  by  the  re- 
taking of  Namur.  But  the  allies  had  little  success  in  other 
quarters.  No  event  of  any  importance  happened  in  Italy, 
on  the  Upper  Bhine,  or  in  Catalonia.  In  Hungary,  where 
peace  had  been  expected  by  the  confederates,  the  accession 
of  Mustapha  II.  to  the  Ottoman  throne  gave  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Possessed  of  more  vigour  than  his  predecessor, 
Achmet  II.,  Mustapha  resolved  to  command  his  troops  in 
person*  He  accordingly  took  the  field ;.  passed  the  Danube; 
stormed  Lippa ;  seiz^  Itul ;  and  £EJling  suddenly  on  a  body 
of  imperialists,  under  Yeterani,  he  killed  .that  officer,  dis^ 
persea  his  foi^es,  and  closed  with  success  a  campaign  which 
promised  nothing  but  misfortune  to  the  Turks. 

§  450.  The  next  and  the  last  campaign  of  this  widely- 
extending  conflict,  produced  no  very  important  resultsi. 
France  was  exhausted  by  her  great  exertions ;  and,  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  excepted,  all  parties  seemed 
heartily  tired  of  the  war.  Louis  XI V^  by  his  intrigues,  had 
detached  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  from  l^e  confederacy ;  he  tam* 
pered  with  the  other  powers  ;  and  a  congress  for  a  general 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  was 
at  last  opened,  at  the  castle  of  Byswick,  between  Delft;  and 
th«  SogUQ  (Jan.  29^  1697).    The  taking  of  B^celona  in^ 
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duced  the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  tlie  proposals  of  France; 
and  the  emperor,  an;er  reproaching  his  allies  with  deserting 
him,  found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  The  con- 
cessions made  by  Louis  XIV.  were  very  considerable ;  but 
the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish 
succession  were  left  in  full  force.  Though  the  renunciation, 
of  all  claim  to  that  succession,  conformably  to  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  had  been  one  great  object  of  the  war,  no  mention  was 
made  of  it  in  the  articles  of  peace.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
the  French  monarch  should  acknowledge  William  III.  to  be 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  make 
no  farther  attempt  to  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdoms ;  that  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Chiney,  Char- 
leroy,  Mons,  Aeth,  Courtray,  and  all  places  united  to  France 
by  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  Breisac,  as  well  as  those 
taken  in  Catalonia,  during  the  war,  should  be  restored  to 
Spain ;  that  Freiburg,  Breisac,  and  Philipsburg  should  be 
given  up  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  the  duchies  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar  should  be  rendered  back  to  their  native  prince. 
The  emperor  had  scarcely  acceded  to  this  treaty,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  victory  gained  by  his  forces,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  over  the  Turks,  at  Zenta  (Sept.  11,  1697). 
This  triumph  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  haughty 
Mustapha,  after  attempting  in  vain,  during  another  cam- 
paign, to  recover  the  laurels  he  had  lost  at  Zenta,  agreed  to 
listen  to  proposals  of  peace.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
belligerent  powers  accordingly  met  at  Carlowitz,  and  signed 
a  treaty  (Jan.  26,  1699),  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all 
Hungary  on  this  side  the  Drave,  with  Transylvania  and 
Slavonia,  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  the 
Bussians  should  remain  in  possession  of  Azoff,  on  the  Pal  us 
MsBotis,  which  had  been  taken  by  their  young  sovereign 
Peter  I.,  afterwards  styled  the  Great ;  that  Podolia  should 
be  restored  to  the  Poles  ;  and  that  the  Venetians,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  should  have  the  Morea,  or  ancient  Peloponnesus,  and 
several  places  in  Dalmatia. 


Lettbb  19. — The  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  a.d.  1550—^ 
1700.     Vol.  u.,  pages  246—262. 

§  451.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  society 
had  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Italy. 
Soon  after  the  Italian  sti^s  began  to  decline,  and  the  other 
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European  nations  to  advance  towards  refinement.  Among 
these  the  French  took  the  lead ;  for  although  the  Spanish 
nobility  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  those  of  his 
immediate  successors,  were  perhaps  the  most  polished  and 
enlightened  set  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
barbarism.  And  the  secluded  condition  of  the  women, 
in  both  Spain  and  Italy,  was  an  additional  barrier  against 
true  politeness.  That  grand  obstruction  to  elegance  and 
pleasure  was  effectually  removed,  in  the  intermediate  king- 
dom, by  the  gallant  Francis  I.  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  who  had  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  ladies  appearing  publicly  at  the  French  court.  Francis 
encouraged  it ;  and  by  familiarizing  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  threw  over  the  manners  of  the  nation  those  be- 
witching graces  that  have  so  long  attracted  the  admiration 
of  Europe.  But  this  innovation,  like  most  others  in  civil 
life,  was  at  first  attended  with  several  inconveniences.  Not 
only  frequent  intrigues,  but  a  gross  sensuality  was  the 
consequence.  Katherine  of  Medicis  encouraged  this  sen- 
suality, and  employed  it  as  the  engine  for  perfecting  her 
system  of  Machiavelian  policy.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  cessation  of  the  religious  wars,  gallantry 
began  to  assume  a  milder  form.  The  reign  of  sensuality 
continued,  but  it  was  a  sensuality  mingled  with  sentiment, 
and  connected  with  heroism.  G-allantry  was  formed  into 
a  system  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  love  was 
analyzed  with  all  the  nicety  of  metaphysics. 

§  452.  During  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the 
civil  wars,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
affairs  were  chiefly  conducted  by  the  ladies.  They  often 
appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  factions,  adorned  with  the 
ensigns  of  their  party  ;  visited  the  troops,  and  presided  at 
councils  of  war,  while  their  lovers  spoke  as  seriously  of  an 
assignation  as  of  the  issue  of  a  campaign.  This,  however, 
vanished  at  the  approach  of  the  best  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  glory  of  France  was  at  its  height,  and  the  French 
language,  literature,  arts,  and  manners,  were  perfected. 
Ease  was  associated  with  elegance,  taste  with  fashion,  and 
^race  with  freedom.  The  progress  of  arts  and  literature 
in  France  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  manners.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  is  deservedly  styled 
the  "  Father  of  the  French  Muses,"  a  better  taste  in  com- 
.f  osition  had  been  introduced.    Babelais  and  Montaigne^ 
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whose  native  humour  and  good  sense  will  ever  entitle  them 
to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  writers  of  their  nation, 
improved  the  French  prose;  and  French  verse  was  gra- 
dually polished  by  Marot,  !Bonsard,  and  Malherbe,  while 
prose  received  new  graces  from  Voiture  and  Balzac.  At 
length  Corneille  produced  the "  Cid,"  and  Pascal  the 
"  Provincial  Letters."  The  former  is  still  justly  admired 
as  a  great  effort  of  poetical  genius,  both  with  regard  to 
style  and  matter ;  and  the  latter  is  universally  regarded  as 
a  model  of  prose  composition,  as  well  as  of  delicate  raillery 
and  sound  reasoning.  Corneille  was  immediately  followed 
by  Moliere,  Eacine,  Quinault,  Boileau,  and  La  Fontaine. 
The  language  of  the  tender  passions,  little  understood  even 
by  Corneille,  was  successfully  copied  by  Madame  De  La- 
fayette in  her  ingenious  novels,  and  afterwards  no  less  hap- 
pily introduced  on  the  stage  by  Bacine,  especially  in  his  two 
pathetic  tragedies,  "Phaedra  "  and  "Andromache."  Compo- 
sition, like  manners,  returned  in  appearance  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  adorned,  but  not  disguised  by  art.  This  elegant 
simplicity  is  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies 
of  Eacine,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  the  comedies  ot 
Moliere.  The  same  good  taste  extended  itself  to  all  the 
fine  arts.  Several  magnificent  edifices  were  raised ;  sculp- 
ture was  perfected  by  Q-irardon,  of  whose  skill  the  mauso- 
leum of  Cardinal  Kichelieu  is  a  lasting  monument ;  Poussin 
equalled  Baphael  in  some  branches  of  painting,  while 
Eubens  and  Vandyke  displayed  the  glories  of  the  Flemish 
school ;  and  Lulli  set  to  excellent  music  the  simple  and 
passionate  operas  of  Quinault.  France,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  what  Italy  had  been  a  century  before,  the 
favourite  abodes  of  classical  elegance. 

§  453.  The  progress  of  taste  and  politeness  was  less 
rapid  in  the  north  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Germany 
and  the  adjoining  countnes,  from  the  league  of  Schmal- 
kalden  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  were  a  perpetual  scene 
either  of  religious  wars  or  aisputes.  But  these  tended  to 
enlighten  the  human  mind,  and  those  wars  to  invigorate 
the  human  character,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  military 
science ;  an  advantage  in  itself  by  no  means  contemptible, 
as  that  science  is  not  only  necessary  to  protect  ingenuity 
against  force,  but  intimately  connected  with  several  others 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  All  the  powers  of 
the  soul  were  roused,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
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called  fbrtlu  Courage  ceaaed  to  be  an  enthnsiartie  tneggy 
or  rapacious  inpnlae ;  it  became  a  aietAj  tSort  m  vindica* 
tioti  (^  the  dearest  iotereata  of  toaetj.  And  Qeiiaaiir 
nrodaced  eonaommate  geoerals,  sound  polhieiaiLi,  deep 
oiTiDes,  and  eren  acute  philoaophers,  befow  she  Made  may 
■dnncea  in  the  Btllt*  Zeltret.  Tbe  revival  of  leK^ung  to 
Xsrope  had  prepared  tbe  minds  of  men  for  reeemng  tb« 
doctrinea  of  tbe  Befbmtatioa,  aa  aooa  aa  th^  were  fxa- 
Bolgated  ;  and  inatead  of  beisg  startled  when  tbe  daring 
hand  of  Lathw  drew  aaide,  w  rather  rent,  the  Teil  tfut 
eorered  established  erras,  the  genias  (A  tbe  *gt,  wkeb  bad 
eneonnged  the  attempt,  applauded  ita  soceeas.  Lotb^ 
hiwaetf,  tboagb  a  sttaiignr  to  elegance  or  t3st»  in  eonpoH- 
tion,  lotloBtlf  promoted  tbe  atodj  of  ancient  literataie,  aa 
BMesaary  to  a  n^t  anderatanding  cf  tbe  SciipCaies,  wbick 
he  held  np  aa  the  standard  of  religtous  trath.  A  kuoirledge 
of  tbe  Greek  and  Latia  lai^uagea  beeame  eommcai  aw«ig 
tbe  Befocmera ;  and  th^  msmsiUj  aeqnked  a  desneM  « 
iVMODtDg  and  a  freedom  of  thinking,  sbieh  not  onl^ertabted 
them  to  triiun[^  orer  their  antagmists,  but  to  tnreattgate 
with  aeeuracT  eereral  tnonl  and  poKtical  subjects.  These, 
instead  oi  polite  tit^atine,  eaapk>;ed  tbe  thoughts  of  tbooe 
wba  were  not  ahogether  immened  in  theological  cootro- 
versT ;  and  the  names  of  Orotic  and  PoSlmdorff  aie  stUl 
■k«itioDed  with  respect.  Tb^  delineated,  with  no  small 
degree  of  exactsesB,  the  great  outlines  at  tbe  human  cfaa- 
ncter,  and  the  lawa  of  aril  soetetj ;  it  was  leaerved  lor 
htter  writers,  for  Smith  and  Jer^naoo,  MonteaqHiea  aiMi 
Hdvetin^  to  eampiete  the  picture.  Their  principles  thej 
Auiftd  partly  froaa  general  reasmuT^  and  partW  from  the 
ftllticil  BtnatiaD  of  Eoro^  in  tfa^  age.  In  GonuuiT  and 
A»  VjoIbbA  Prarrima,  Fhtfeestanta  and  Bonan  CatWiea 
we  aiiujahaia  M—^^  ;  and  ^  lital  experience  of  the 
d^toiatne  aftcto  of  pMUUitiuB,  aeama  first  to  ha*e  »u^ 
■be  idea  of  toleracioa,  tbe  moat  ivpoctant  pnm.-^e 
hf  the  political  and  iwiniiimiial  wzitais  of  ^e 


Oopenncaa  diaeovescd  A»  tarae  Aeon   of   the 

which  vaa  afiHward*  poHeeted  hj  oar  munoctal 

j  that  t^  enn,  b;-  ur  tiw  gmteat  bodr,  ia  tbe 

af  ow  pkaetary  srMeni,  ft|iiiaaing  light  and  heo^ 

■■aaii  niiig,   dicoW   BMliaB  tv  the  other  plaiwca 

t*«<ilfe  around.    Kepler  acBtaiBcd  the  trwa  tijfure 

ihe  ocbita,  and  tb  jcopcatiiaM  of  tki  Botiona  of  thoM 
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planets.  Kor  was  that  bold  spirit  of  inyestigation,  which 
the  Eeformation  had  roused,  confined  to  the  countries  thai 
had  renounced  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  the  slavish  doc- 
trines of  the  Bomish  Church.  It  reached  even  Italy ;  where 
Gtilileo,  by  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  improvement,  of 
the  tdescope,  confirmed  the  system  of  Copernicus.  He  dis* 
covered  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  a  planet  attendant  on 
the  earth ;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  the  phases  of  Venus ; 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  its  region,  or  turning  on  its  own 
axis.  Gblileo  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  committed  to 
prison,  and  commanded  solemnly  to  abjure  his  heresies  and 
absurdities;  in  regard  to  which,  the  following  decree,  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  the  brightest  age  of  lit^ature  in  mod^*n 
Italy,  was  passed  in  1683 :  *'  To  say  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
centre,  and  without  local  motion,  is  a  proposition  absurd 
and  false  in  sound  philosophy^  and  even  heretical,  being 
expressly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  to  say  that 
the  earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  nor 
immoveable,  but  that  it  has  so  much  as  a  diurnal  motion, 
is  also  a  proposition  false  and  absurd  in  sound  philosophy, 
as  well  as  erroneous  in  the  faith !  '^  The  influence  of  the 
Beformation  on  government  and  manners  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  on  philosophy.  "While  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  Spain  rose  into  absolute  power  at  the  expense 
of  their  unhappy  subjects,  the  people  in  every  Protestant 
state  acquired  new  privileges*  Vice  was  depressed  by  the 
regular  exertions  of  law,  when  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Church 
were  abolished,  and  the  clergy  themselves  made  amenable 
to  punishment.  This  happy  influence  extended  itself  even 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  has  the  influence  of  the 
Beformation  been  felt  only  by  the  interior  members  of  the 
Bomish  Church  2  it  has  attended  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
themselves.  The  popes,  instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of 
temporal  princes  in  gaiety,  or  surpassing  them  in  licentious* 
ness,  studied  to  assume  manners  more  suitable  to  their 
ecclesiastical  character^  and  by  their  humanity,  their  love 
of  literature,  their  moderation,  and  even  their  piety,  made 
some  atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

§  4i66.  The  Boman  Catholics  also  instituted  a  new  monastic 
order,  namely  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  required  to 
attend  to  the  transacticms  of  the  great  world,  to  study  the 
dispositions  of  persons  in  power,  and  to  cultivate  their 
fti^sh^.    They  considered  the  education  dl  youth  a| 
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their  pi!«oliar  DrnTinre.  and  ther  aec  our  aa  auaaionaxiea  d 
(•nnvert  unbRlitvinc;  nations.  The  Jesuits  imireaaed  ^nmdef- 
fullT ;  Mii  before  tlie  iiegiEmin^  of  the  aeventeentti  •saaiiurr. 
only  niitv-  j-eain  after  tlie  .naiiiution.  of  Dbe  ■>rdw.  iiaii 
obtwineit  the-ihief  liirection  if  the  education  ofroutii  in  una.y 
Romnn  Catholic  iwuntrr  in  Europe.  They  iiao.  jeconu  ditt 
etrnffumnnt  of  moot  of  its  monarchs;  tiiey  ^rere  she  joiniiuL 
{j[iiiHMiof  almont  evtiry  person  eminent  lor  nmk  or  ijow^.  dui, 
thev  po«fi«Miie'l  the  hi^nrat  degree  of  oonlideiiL-e  ^inu  tthjhhhb 
with  the  pfliMl  isourt.  ;is  tlie  most  zeaioua  and  :ibie  aaaeseai^ 
of  it«  dominion,  .^sihey  r'onned  theminaaoiaien  in.  ^audi. 
they  retained  an  luci^ndaacy  arfx  them  in  chtir  muze  ju- 
mnml  jtmn.  They  poaseaaed.  at  ditferenr  T]erioii&  the- 
direction  of  tlie  mnM  <;onaiderabie  isourta  in  Eurrjpe :  niev 
Riinirled  in  all  puhiii;  aifnita,  and  tkiok  aan.  in  ■irtn-v  maJ^oB 
and  revohition.  Together  ^tii  the  power,  me  Taaitti  ii£ 
the  order  increased.  They  acquired  poaaeaeiun  <jt'  a  iai^ 
and  ff>rtil<«  province  of  South  America,  ^eil  knuivn  bv  she 
name  of  Paraguay,  and  reigned  as  so^'eieifnu  over  diree  or 
fonr  hundred  thousand  ^lUDJecta-  Uaiiappiiy  rur  'nnngiwif 
tha  Taut  intliience  ^iiich  tlie  Jesuita  au^uum  was  oAsl 
urntM  f<ye  the  monC  peraicioua  purauwa.  Ai  ciie  ocdts 
derived  borh  reputation  and  autiuinty  inm  tiie  ieal  sritii 
vhidi  it  ffi-vvl  fiirth  in  defemx  of  ciie  Sdm:aii  CLurcii 
a^innt  the  attaciia  of  she  ctuunpiima  of  the  Eniibraiaciun. 
iu  membftrs  ennmi'.ered  i;i  :heir  peculiar  ^jmiricn  go  oomaas 
the  opinionti  and  M  check  the  prce^eaa  of  tiie  PnceaGia.t&. 
Th^  moiitt  lAiw  cf  every  ar:;,  and.  eoi3u;ye<i  every  wea^oa 
^vniit  the  Sefor:ned  reii^on ;  tii^y  iec  ::i:ecidei'n»  in. 
eppomtion  to  every  gsr.:l«  and  uieiatine  meoacre  bs.  ia 
Mfoar ;  and  they  incewantLy  birred  up  agii— «r  i^  ^^Lii^voa 
iD  the  rafte  of  «celeaiaatie^  aad  eiril  peneccrkc 

$  484.  Wb\'.«  Poi:^  HI.  wm  ia«im::ui^  -.'i^i  ceSa  a£ 
JimmU,  ud  Itaiy  esni^ng  in  uix  «;iperi>:r.:y  -^  arts  azui 
)an«r*.  i'j.i.iz.:.  ..:,usted  fiotn  the  H^ly  See.  aiid.  Hke 
fliTiwany,  aj::,£ai'>l  tj  tbeofawieai  dixies,  tu  enonin^ 
'~*'^  tfce«ni  ar>.^  rri-«>oui  tjTKUiTrfHKjTTIlI.  I^i^ 
»  waa  a  k»«T  of  ]ic«ten,'«bica  l*  c^r.Va^ed  Liaaeii"; 

'■  eoatrortTnem  witL  tiie  eoon  cf  Bc^e.  ana  the 

JWpjwyy  ■>Bawni»  wboeb  he  pmsiied  iii  im  camtatie 

tSSlt^*  «*0«^oWTtheiaBai>eTiandt"Ee6r.idies  oftbft 

J^^^^jLT-      *»WUrit»«a  of  hia  daughter  Mamendered 

mmSS'jr^  **''^  ***  *^  <tinelkd  till  the  middie  of 

^^HF  «Blafaatb.    Ih(a1i»'WiUB^ai&axb&.aacft^&arft 
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to  expand  her  wings,  and  Chaucer  found  a  successor  worthy 
of  himself  in  the  celebrated  Spenser.  The^principal  worfe 
of  this  poet  is  the  "  Fairy  Queen."  It  is  of  the  heroic 
kind,  and  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  courtiers.  Shakespeare,  the  other  luminary  of  the 
virgin-reign,  and  the  father  of  our  drama,  was  more  happy 
in  his  line  of  composition.  By  studying  only  the  heart  of 
man,  his  tragic  scenes  are  most  effective ;  and  by  copying 
manners,  un£sguised  by  fashion,  his  comic  humour  is  for 
ever  new.  The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distinguished  by  the 
labours  of  many  eminent  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
but  their  productions  show  a  bad  taste.  The  pun  was 
common  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was  propagated  from 
the  throne.  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  Camden's 
"  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  Raleigh's  "  History  of  the 
World,"  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  are 
striking  proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our  language,  and  of 
the  progress  of  English  prose.  Fairfax's  translation  of 
Tasso,  and  some  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Fletcher  excepted, 
the  style  of  none  of  the  poets  of  this  reign  can  be  mentioned 
with  entire  approbation.  Jonson,  though  born  with  a  vein 
of  genuine  humour,  is  a  rude  mechanical  writer ;  and  the 
poems  of  Drayton,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fertile  genius, 
with  great  facility  of  expression,  and  a  happy  descrip* 
tive  talent,  abound  in  the  splendid  faults  of  composition. 
Daniel,  the  poetical  rival  of  Drayton,  affects  to  write  with 
more  purity  ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  bad  taste 
of  his  age.  During  the  tranquil  part  of  the  rei|^  of 
Charles  I.  a  favourable  change  ensued.  Charles  himself 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  literature,  a  chaste  writer,  and  a 
patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  Vandyke  was  caressed  at  court, 
and  Inigo  Jones  was  encouraged  to  plan  those  public 
edifices  which  do  so  much  honour  to  his  memory;  while 
Lawes,  and  other  eminent  composers,  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  set  to  manly  music  some  of  the  finest  English  verses. 
§  457.  Amid  the  troublous  times  of  the  great  rebellion 
appeared  many  men  of  noble  intellect.  Then  the  force  and 
the  compass  of  our  language  were  fully  tried  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  in  the  bold  eloquence 
of  the  speeches  of  the  two  parties.  In  political  and  theo- 
logical controversy  was  roused  the  vigorous  genius  of  John 
Milton,  which  afterwards  broke  forth  with  so  much  lustre 
in  the  poem  of"  Paradise  Lost,"  unqueBtionaVA^  t\kft  ^«a^K«i^ 
effort  of  human  imsginatioiL    l!7.o  poet,  aacieut  ot  xdlo^^ot^ 
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is  BO  snblime  in  bis  conceptions  ae  Milton ;  and  few  Bstb 
ever  equalled  him  in  boldness  of  description  or  strength  of 
eipresaion.  Waller,  whose  taste  bad  been  formed  onder 
tbe  first  Charles,  and  who  wrote  during  the  brightest  days 
of  the  second,  is  one  of  tbe  chief  refiners  of  onr  versification, 
as  well  as  language.  Waller  was  followed  in  his  poetical 
walk  by  Dryden,  who  carried  English  rhyme  in  all  its 
rarieties  to  a  very  bigb  degree  of  perfection ;  while  Lee, 
whose  dramatic  talent  was  great,  introduced  into  blank 
verse  that  solemn  pomp  of  sound,  which  was  long  much 
affected  by  our  modem  tragic  poets.  The  pathetic  Otway 
brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  domestic  life,  and 
exemplified  that  simplicity  of  versification  and  espreaaion 
which  is  eo  well  suited  to  the  language  of  the  tender 
passions.  But  Otway,  iu  other  respects,  is  by  no  means  so 
chaste  a  writer;  nor  was  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tbe  era 
either  of  good  taste  or  elegant  manners  in  England.  A 
better  taste  in  literature,  however,  began  to  discover  itself 
in  the  latter  productions  of  Dryden,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  Fables,  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  "Alexander's 
Feast,"  and  several  other  pieces,  written  toward  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  justly  considered,  notwith- 
standing some  negligences,  as  the  most  masterly  poetical 
eompositions  in  our  language.  The  same  good  taste  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  sister  art.  Puroell,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  "  Orpheus  Britannicus,"  set  the  principal  lyric,  and 
the  airs  in  two  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  Dryden,  to  mueio 
worthy  of  the  poetry.  Dryden,  during  his  latter  years, 
also  greatly  excelled  in  prose ;  to  which  he  gave  an  ease 
and  energy  not  to  be  found  united  in  Clarendon  or  Temple, 
the  two  most  celebrated  prose  writers  of  that  age.  Cla- 
rendon's words  are  well  chosen  and  happily  arranged ;  but 
hia  spirit,  and  even  his  sense,  is  frequentlv  lost  in  the 
bewildering  length  of  his  periods.  Tbe  style  of  Temple, 
though  easy  and  flowing,  wants  force.  The  sermons,  or 
Ohrittian  orations  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  have  great 
"  both  in  regard  to  style  and  matter.  Dryden  con- 
d  TiilotciOD  as  bis  master  in  prose  composition. 
§  4S8.  The  soienceB  made  greater  progress  in  England, 
B  daring  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  polite 
■  literature.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Jaines  I.  Sir  Francis 
|[Suon,  who  ia  justiv  considered,  on  account  of  the  extent 
d  rariety  of  his  tuents,  as  one  of  t\t«  moat  extraordinary 
1  that  any  satiui  tnvt  pto&awi^  \Ki^ft  %ixq>m^  'Cqi» 
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scholastic  obscurity  of  the  age,  like  the  sun  from  beneath 
a  cloud,  and  showed  mankind  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  become  truly  learned.  If  he  did 
not  greatly  enlarge  the  bounds  of  any  particular  science, 
he  was  usefully  employed  in  breaking  the  fetters  of  false 
philosophy,  and  conducting  the  lovers  of  truth  to  the  proper 
method  of  cultivating  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  That 
liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Bacon  had  awakened,  soon 
communicated  itself  to  his  countrymen.  Harvey,  by  reason- 
ing alone,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Soon 
after  the  Bestoration,  the  Eoyal  Society  was  founded  ;  and 
its  members,  in  a  few  years,  made  many  important  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
Wilkins,  Wallace,  and  Boyle  had  a  great  share.  "Nor 
were  the  other  branches  of  science  neglected.  Hobbes 
unfolded  the  principles  of  policy  and  morals  with  a  bold  but 
impious  freedom.  He  represented  man  as  cruel,  unsocial, 
and  unjust.  Shaftesbury,  naturally  of  a  benevolent  temper, 
shocked  with  the  debasing  principles  of  Hobbes,  and  capti* 
vated  with  the  generous  visions  of  Plato,  brought  to  light 
an  enchanting  system  of  morals,  which  every  friend  to 
humanity  would  wish  to  be  true.  The  philosophy  of  New- 
ton, all  founded  on  experiment  and  demonstration,  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired.  The  discovery  of  Locke, 
though  now  familiar,  that  all  our  ideas  are  acquired  by  sen- 
sation and  reflection,  and  consequently,  that  we  brought 
none  into  the  world  with  us,  has  had  a  more  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  not  only  ren- 
dered our  reasonings  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
human  understanding  more  distinct ;  it  has  also  induced  us 
to  reason  concerning  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  its 
various  powers  and  properties.  In  a  word,  it  has  served  to 
introduce  an  universal  system  of  scepticism,  which  has 
shaken  every  principle  of  religion  and  morals. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Letter  20. — General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of 
Byswick  to  the  Grand  Alliance.  a.d.  1697 — 1701.  VoL  ii.,  pages 
262—272. 

§  459.  The  first  object  which  engaged  the  general  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  declining;  health  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  gave  new  spirit  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  competitors  for  his  crown.  These  competitors  were 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  Louis  and  the  emperor  were  both  grandsons  of 
Philip  III.  The  Dauphin,  and  the  emperor's  eldest  son 
Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  therefore  a  double  claim, 
their  mothers  being  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  The  right  of 
birth  was  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  the  imperial  family 
asserted,  in  support  of  the  claim,  besides  the  solemn  and 
ratified  renunciations  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  all  title 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  the  blood  of  Maximilian,  the 
common  parent  of  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria — 
the  right  of  male  representation.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
claimed,  as  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  the  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  by  the  Infanta  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  declared  her  descend- 
ants the  heirs  of  his  crown,  in  preference  to  those  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  so  that  the  son  of  the 
elector,  in  default  of  issue  by  Charles  II.,  was  entitled  to 
the  whole  Spanish  succession,  unless  the  testament  of  Philip, 
and  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  marriage  witk 
the  French  monarch,  were  set  aside.  Soon  after  the  peace 
of  Byswick  the  English  Parliament  had  reduced  the  army 
to  seven  thousand  native  troops,  thus  requiring  William  to 
dismiss  his  Dutch  guards ;  and  although  Louis  was  better 
"prejMoei  for  war,  he  pretended  to  be  in  favour  of  peace, 
and  on  this  occasion  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than  the 
•word  to  achieve  his  ends. 
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§  460.  A  treaty  of  partition  was  signed,  by  England, 
Holland,  and  Prance  (Aug.  19, 1698).  It  stipulated  that, 
on  the  demise  of  the  king  of  Spain,  his  dominions  should 
be  divided  among  the  competitors  for  his  crown  in  the 
following  manner.  Spain,  her  American  empire,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ^Netherlands,  were  assigned  to  the  prince 
of  Bavaria ;  to  the  Dauphin,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  the  ports  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  and  the  marquisate 
of  Final,  in  Italy ;  and  in  Spain,  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
with  other  territories.  To  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  em- 
peror's second  son,  was  allotted  the  dukedom  of  Milan. 
The  treaty  was  to  be  kept  secret  by  the  contracting  powers, 
but  it  soon  became  known  at  Madrid,  where  it  caused  a 
great  sensation.  The  king  summoned  an  extraordinary 
council,  and  by  will  appointed  the  prince  of  Bavaria  his 
sole  heir.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
recovered  from  his  illness ;  the  prince,  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  his  empire,  died  suddenly,  and  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained  of  foul  play  (Feb.  6,  1699).  Louis  and 
"William  again  negotiated,  and  a  second  treaty  of  partition 
was  privately  signed,  by  England,  Holland,  and  France,  not? 
withstanding  the  violent  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid against  such  a  measure  (March  25,  1700).  It  differed 
very  little  from  the  former  treaty,  excepting  that  it  assigned 
Spain  and  her  American  dominions  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
second  son  of  the  emperor.  In  order  to  prevent  the  union 
of  Spain  and  the  imperial  crown  in  the  person  of  one  prince, 
provision  was  made,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  of 
the  Eomans,  the  archduke,  if  raised  to  that  dignity,  should 
not  succeed  to  the  Spanish  throne.  In  like  manner,  it  was 
particularly  stipulated,  that  no  dauphin  or  king  of  France 
should  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  a  secret  article 
provided  against  the  contingency  of  the  emperor's  refusing 
to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

§  461.  At  this  period  Peter  the  Great  of  Eussia  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Europe.  Having  moulded  the 
disjointed  empire  left  by  his  predecessors  into  form,  and 
defeated  the  Turks,  he,  in  1697,  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  anxious  to  profit  by  their 
advancement  and  civilization.  He  laboured  in  the  docks  at 
Amsterdam  like  a  common  shipwright,  and  from  Holland 
passed  over  to  England,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the 
art  of  ship-building.  King  William,  in  order  gain  his  favour^ 
entertained  him  with  a  naval  review,  made  him  a  present  of 
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an  elegant  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  in  his 
service  a  number  of  ingenious  artificers.  Thus  instructed, 
and  attended  by  several  men  of  science,  Peter  returned  to 
Bussia,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years.  Peter  wanted 
a  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  was  moreover  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  province  of  Ingria ;  and  with  this  view  he 
entered  into  a  league  against  Sweden.  Charless  XII.,  then 
quite  a  youth,  had  but  just  before  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(1697),  and  he  speedily  astonished  the  world  by  his  great 
talents  for  war,  his  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  As  Den- 
mark had  commenced  the  struggle  by  attacking  Holstein, 
Charles  renewed  the  alliance  of  Sweden  with  England  and 
Holland,  and  sent  an  army  into  Pomerania  to  be  ready  to 
support  the  duke  of  Holstein.  An  English  fleet  sailed  to 
assist  the  Swedes.  Although  Eussia  and  her  alliea  gained 
some  early  successes,  Copenhagen  was  threatened,  and 
Denmark  detached  from  the  confederacy  by  the  treaty  of 
Travendahl  (Aug.  19,  1700). 

§  462.  A  most  violent  discontent  had  in  the  mean  time 
broken  out  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch,  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  had  planted,  in  1698,  a  colony  on  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and  founded  a  settlement,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh.  The  nation  built 
on  this  project  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  success; 
and,  in  order  to  support  it,  had  subscribed  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  the  promise  of  the  future 
greatness  of  New  Edinburgh,  the  intended  capital  of  New 
Caledonia,  proved  its  ruin.  Its  vicinity  to  Porto  Bello  and 
Carthagena,  at  that  time  the  great  marts  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  and  other  considerations,  caused  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  remonstrate  very  forcibly  against  the  settlement, 
and  James  II.  at  once  withdrew  his  protection.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Darien  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  and  this  so  exaspe- 
rated the  Scotch  people,  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  in 
open  rebellion.  In  England  the  second  partition  treaty 
was  very  unpopular,  and  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  only  served  to  increase  the  general  dis^ 
satisfaction. 

§  463.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  perplexed  by  the  claims  of 

different  rivals,  sought  the  advice  of  Innocent  XII.,  who 

declared  that  the   laws  of  Spain,  and  the  welfare  of  all 

Christendom,  required  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the 

Amilf  of  Bourbon.  In  accoTdauc©  mt\iVk»  ^ioxiasu^^V-w^^^ 
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made  a  will,  leaving  his  dominioDS  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  dauphin's  second  son.  Charles  II.  died  in  1700  (Nov.  ]). 
Louis  XIV.,  flattered  bj  the  will  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
acknowledged  its  validity,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  crowned 
at  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.  In  justification  of  . 
this  violation  of  the  treaty  of  partition,  Louis  urged,  amongst 
other  things,  that  it  had  not  been  signed  by  the  emperor, 
nor  received  with  favour  by  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been 
communicated.  After  much  discussion,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  new  monarch,  and 
the  Emperor  Leopold  alone,  of  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  prepared  to  dispute  his  title.  The  war  of  the  suc- 
cession accordingly  commenced  in  Italy,  where  the  French 
were  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Carpi  (July  9,  1701), 
and  at  Chiari  (iSept.  1).  England  and  Holland  prepared  to 
embark  in  the  struggle.  Although  Leopold  was  extravagant 
in  his  demands,  these  powers  would  only  imdertake  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  to  recover 
Flanders,  as  a  burner  for  Holland.  Matters  being  thus 
adjusted,  the  famous  treaty,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  signed  by  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  avowed  objects  of 
this  treaty  were,  ''  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  imperial 
majesty  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  succession ;  security  to  the 
English  and  Dutch  for  their  dominions  and  commerce ;  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  two  great  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  French  &om  possessing  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  America.'*  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the 
king  of  England  and  the  States- General  might  retain  for 
themselves  whatever  lands  and  cities  they  should  conquer 
in  both  Indies.  And  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to 
employ  two  months  in  attempting  to  obtain,  by  amicable 
xaeans^  the  satisfaction  and  security  they  demanded. 

§'  464.  The  question  of  the  succession  in  England  had 
also  been  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  (July  29, 1700),  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  the 
Protestant  line.  Boman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  sue* 
ceeding  to  the  English  crown,  by  the  former  Act  of  Settle- 
ment :  it  therefore  became  necessary  now  to  proceed  to  Pro* 
testant  females;  and  as  it  was  not  probable  that  William  III. 
or  the  princess  of  DenmariK  would  have  asi^  \asvjft,  *<3Qa 
eventual  Buccesaion  to  the  crown,  was  settle^  \>^  ^cX»  ^^«iB^^ 
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liament,  on  the  Princess  Sophia,  duchess  dowager  of  Han* 
over,  and  the  heirs  general  of  her  body,  being  Protestants 
(June  12,  1701).  She  was  grand-daughter  of  James  I. 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  electcHT 
Palatine,  who  was  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  This  settlement  of  the  crown  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  limitations,  or  provisions  for  the  security 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  overlooked  at  the  Ee volution.  The 
principal  of  these  were,  that  all  affairs  relative  to  govern- 
{nent,  cognizable  by  the  privy  council,  should  be  submitted 
to  it,  and  that  all  resolutions  therein  taken,  should  be 
signed  by  the  members  who  advised  or  consented  to  them ; 
that  no  pardon  should  be  pleadable  to  any  impeachment  laid 
in  parliament;  that  no  person,  who  should  possess  any 
office  under  the  king,  or  received  a  pension  from  the  crown, 
should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  rendered 
permanent,  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained  and  established; 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  descent  or  transfer  of  the  crpwn 
to  a  foreigner,  the  English  nation  should  not  be  obliged, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  enter  into  any  war 
for  the  defence  of  territories  not  depending  on  the  king- 
dom of  England ;  and  that  whosoever  should  come  to  the 
possession  of  the  throne,  should  join  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England. 

§  465.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  no  sooner  raised  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  his  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  (1700),  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Sussians,  who  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Narva  with 
eighty  thousand  men.  Charles,  with  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and  having  carried, 
without  difficulty,  all  the  outposts,  he  resolved  to  attack 
the  Eussian  camp.  The  Eussians,  for  a  time,  stood  the 
shock  with  firmness ;  but,  after  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  their  intrenchments  were  forced  on  all  sides,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Charles  entered  Narva  in  triumph 
(Nov.  30, 1700).  Several  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  in  the  action ;  many  were  drowned  in  the  Narva, 
nearly  thirty  thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  and  all  their 
magazines,  artillery,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  Charles  dismissed  his  prisoners,  after  disarming 
them,  except  the  officers,  whom  he  treated  with  great  gene- 
foaity.    The  king  of  Sweden  passed  the  winter  at  Narva, 
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and  took  the  field  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit.  He 
entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siga, 
which  the  king  of  Poland  had  in  vain  besieged  the  preced- 
ing campaign.  The  Poles  and  Saxons  were  posted  along 
the  Diioa ;  and  Charles  XII.,  who  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  was  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage.  This 
]ie  effected,  although  with  much  difficulty.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  and  the  Swedes  gained  a  complete  but 
bloody  victory.  The  enemy  lost  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Immediately  after  this 
victory,  Charles  advanced  to  Mittau,  the  capitad  of  Cour- 
land.  That  city,  and  all  the  towns  in  the  duchy,  surren- 
dered to  him  at  discretion.  From  Courland  he  passed  into 
Lithuania,  and  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  particular  satisfac-^ 
tion,  when  he  entered  in  triumph  the  town  of  Birzen,  where 
Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  the  Czar  Peter,  had 
planned  his  destruction  but  a  few  months  before.  It  was 
here  that,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  resentment,  he 
formed  the  great  project  of  dethroning  Frederic  Augustus, 
by  means  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Poles  murmured  at  seeing 
their  towns  enslaved  by  Saxon  garrisons,  and  their  frontiers 
covered  with  Russian  armies.  More  jealous  of  their  liberty 
than  ambitious  of  conquest,  they  considered  the  war  with 
Sweden  as  an  artful  measure  of  the  court,  in  order  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  (1701), 


Letter  21. — Europe,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  General  War  of  the 
Succession  to  the  Offers  of  Peace  made  by  France  in  1706,  and  the 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  A.D.  1701 — 1707.  Vol.  ii.,  pages 
272—293. 

§  466.  Just  after  the  signature  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
James  II.,  ex-king  of  England,  died  at  St.  Germain's  (Sept. 
16,  1701)  ;  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  violation  of  the  treatjr  of 
Eyswick,  acknowledged  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prmce 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of 
James  III.  This  perfidious  act  fully  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  English  nation,  and  induced  them  to  emhark 
with  eagerness  in  the  war  against  France.  The  marquis  of 
Torcy  attempted  in  vain  to  apologize  to  the  king  of  England 
for  the  conduct  of  his  master:  the  affront  to  William  was 
too  flagrant  to  be  patiently  borne.  He  instantly  recalled 
his  ambassador  from  the  court  of  France,  and  ordered  the 
French  envoy  to  quit  his  dominions.  The  Parliament  not 
only  supported  William  zealously,  and  voted  large  supplies 

2  B 
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for  the  war,  but  presented  an  address  to  the  throne,  request* 
ing  the  king  to  insert  in  the  treaty  an  article,  which  was 
readily  assented  to  by  the  contracting  powers,  that  no  peace 
should  be  concluded  with  France,  until  reparation  was  made 
by  the  French  monarch  for  the  indignity  offered  to  his 
majesty  and  the  English  nation,  in  owning  and  declaring 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England.  William, 
however,  was  thrown  into  a  fever,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  died  whilst  the  preparations  were  going  forward  (March 
8,  1702).  He  was  a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind,  firm- 
ness of  temper,  and  intrepidity  of  spirit ;  but  ungraceful  in 
his  person  and  address,  disgustingly  cold  in  his  manner,  and 
dry,  silent,  and  solitary  in  his  humour.  To  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  his 
plans,  rather  than  to  any  extraordinary  talents,  either  in  a 
civil  or  military  capacity,  he  owed  that  high  reputation,  and 
extensive  influence,  which  he  so  long  enjoyed  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  was,  however,  an  able  poli- 
tician, and  a  good  soldier,  though  not  a  great  commander. 
Englfljid,  at  least,  was  obliged  to  him  for  abetting  her  cause, 
in  ner  grand  struggle  for  liberty  and  a  Protestant  succes- 
sion. But  she  has  dearly  paid  for  those  blessings,  by  being 
involved  in  wasting  foreign  wars;  by  the  introduction  of 
the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting  parliaments,  in  order 
to  engage  them  to  support  those  wars ;  and  by  their  un- 
avoidable consequence,  a  grievous  national  debt,  which, 
daily  accumulating,  and  augmenting  the  weight  of  govern- 
ment, threatens  us  with  the  worst  of  evils. 

§  467.  Queen  Anne,  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
James  II.,  succeeded  quietly  to  the  English  throne,  con- 
formably to  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  her  resolution  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  the  Grand  Alliance  frustrated  the 
hopes  conceived  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  allies.  Lord 
Godolphin  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  duke  of 
Harlborough  proceeded  to  Flanders,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  forces,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
States.  This  great  man  succeeded  in  his  negotiation ;  he 
animated  them  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  strength;  and 
gained  so  far  on  their  confidence,  that  they  raised  him  to  the 
chief  command  ol  their  troops.  All  the  allies  engaged,  with 
alacrity,  to  furnish  their  several  quotas ;  and  war  was  declared 
against  France,  on  the  same  day,  at  London,  the  Hague, 
abd  Vienna  (May  4, 1702).  The  first  campaign  was  not  of  a 
decisive  character.  In  Italy,  the  imperialists,  being  outnum- 
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bered  by  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  gained  no  advan- 
tage, and  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
The  allies  were  defeated  at  Friedlingen,  on  the  Upper  Bhine, 
.but  in  Flanders  Marlborough  carried  everything  before  him  ; 
and  Venlo  (Sep.  25),  Euremonde  (Oct.  6),  andLiege  (Oct.  23), 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  allied  fleet  under  Sir  George  Booke 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Cadiz  (Aug.  15),  sailed 
for  Vigo,  and  after  a  brisk  action  captured  several  galleons, 
under  the  protection  of  batteries,  and  defended  by  twenty- 
three  French  ships  of  war  (Oct.  12).  Six  ships  of  war  were 
taken,  seven  sunk,  and  nine  burned.  Of  thirteen  galleons, 
nine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  four  were 
destroyed;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure  had 
been  landed,  and  carried  to  Lagos,  the  booty  was  immense,  and 
the  consternation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  excessive  (1702). 
§  468.  These  successes  induced  the  duke  of  Savey  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  France  and  Spain,^while  the  king  of  Portugal 
joined  the  confederates.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  made  great 
preparations  for  opening  the  next  campaign,  and  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  success.  Meantime  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  firm  ally  of  France,  carried  on  hostilities  with  vigour  in 
the  heart  of  G-ermany.  He  gained  several  advantages  and 
defeated  the  imperialists,  with  great  loss,  at  Hochstadt  (Sept. 
20, 1703).   The  victorious  army  put  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in 

Eossession  of  Augsburg;  and  the  road  to  Vienna  being  thus 
kid  open,  the  emperor  trembled  in  his  capital.  In  It^y  the 
French  were  also  victorious,  but  Marlborougb  continued 
master  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  He  took  Bonn  (May  14), 
Huy ( Aug.  27),  and  Limburg  (Sept.  27) .  These  acquisitions, 
however,  bv  no  means  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of 
the  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  more  especially  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allies  at  sea,  during  the  summer,  had  been  lan- 
guid and  undecisive;  and  their  negligence  so  great,  that 
the  Spanish  treasure  from  the  Havannab,  the  joint  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  bad  arrived  safely,  under 
convoy  of  a  French  fleet,  and  furnished  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon with  fresh  resources  for  continuing  the  war.  But  the 
confederates  were  not  discouraged  by  their  losses ;  nor  by 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  which  spread  devastation  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  English  Parliament  voted  liberal 
supplies,  the  Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Spain,  and  preparations  were  made  for  continuing  the 
struggle  with  great  spirit.  In  the  mean  time  the  ferment 
in  Scotland,  caused  by  the  untoward  termination  of  the 
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Darien  enterprise,  had  not  subsided,  and  tbe  Whigs,  jealous 
of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tories,  began  to  trouble  the 
government.  Qodolphin  and  Marlborough  induced  tbe 
queen  to  admit  some  Whigs  into  the  administration,  and 
Harley  was  accordingly  made  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  lucrative  post  of  secretary  at  war  (1704). 

§  469.  The  war  reopened  favourably  for  the  allied  cause. 
By  his  successes  in  the  two  former  campaigns,  Marlborough 
had  secured  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he 
resolved  to  march  into  the  heart  of  G-ermany  to  the  aid  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  sorely  pressed  by  numerous  foes.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  the  English  general  crossed  the 
Khine  at  Coblentz,  met  Prince  Eugene  at  Mondelsheim,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  a  portion  of  the  imperial  army. 
He  forced  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  intrenchments  near 
Donawert  (July  2, 1704),  obtained  possession  of  that  town, 
and  gained  a  free  passage  over  the  Danube.  The  enemy 
was  at  this  juncture  reinforced,  and  the  opposing  armies, 
each  amounting  to  about  eighty  thousand  men,  came  into 
collision  at  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  victory  was 
gained  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  lost,  including  the  killed  and  prisoners,  nearly 
forty  thousand  men  (Aug.  13).  Their  camp-equipage, 
baggage,  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
These  trophies,  however,  were  not  acquired  without  con- 
siderable loss.  The  allies  had  five  thousand  men  killed, 
and  nearly  eight  thousand  wounded.  As  no  modern 
victory,  between  disciplined  armies,  was  ever  more  decisive 
than  this,  none  could  be  followed  by  more  sudden  or  im- 
portant consequences.  The  emperor  was  relieved  from  his 
fears,  the  Hungarian  malcontents  were  overawed,  and  the 
conquests  and  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  fell  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  Leopold,  who  revenged  severely  on 
the  subjects  of  that  prince,  the  excesses  which  had  been 
committed  on  his  own.  Broken,  ruined,  and  dispersed,  the 
forces  of  Louis  XIV.  left  a  free  and  uninterrupted  march  to 
the  confederates  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ehine;  and  the 
wretched  remains  of  that  army,  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the  frontiers  of  Erance.  The 
victors  crossed  the  Ehine,  entered  Alsace,  and  the  important 
fortresses  of  Landau  and  Trierbach  surrendered  to  them 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign.    In  other  parts,  the 
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campaign  proved  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Sir  G-eorge  Booke  failed  in  an  attempt  on 
Barcelona  (May  18),  but  captured  Gibraltar  (July  22),  and 
the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland  defeated 
the  Erench  fleet  oft  Malaga. 

§  470.  These  successes  rendered  the  war  popular  in 
England,  and  liberal  supplies  were  voted  lor  its  prosecution. 
The  Whigs  supported  the  ministry,  and  Godolphin,  either 
from  policy  or  principle,  threw  himself  entirely  into  their 
hands.  Parliament  was  dissolved  (April  5,  1705),  and  the 
Whigs  attained  a  great  accession  of  strength  in  the  elections. 
In  France,  many  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  both  before 
and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous  country  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  they  led  a  savage  life  along  with  the  rude 
natives,  under  the  name  of  Camisards,  and  enjoyed  their 
religion  in  a  state  of  barbarity.  They  had  their  prophets 
and  prophetesses,  who  excited  them  to  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  both  against  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  refrac- 
tory part  of  their  own  sect.  At  length,  encouraged  by  these 
visionaries,  by  their  increasing  numbers,  and  by  the  promises 
of  the  confederates,  the  Camisards,  on  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1701,  began  to  mingle  politics  with  their 
religion.  They  demanded  "liberty  of  conscience,  and  an 
exemption  from  taxes,"  and  took  up  arms  to  support  their 
pretensions.  Several  generals  were  sent  against  them,  and 
m  1704  Villars  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them ;  but  they,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  court,  broke 
oft*  the  negotiation  when  it  was  almost  finished ;  and  Villars 
being  recalled,  in  order  to  enter  on  a  more  important  scene 
of  action,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was 
despatched  against  them.  As  severity  was  now  become 
as  necessary  as  it  was  formerly  impolitic,  the  duke  exer- 
cised it  without  reserve,  and  reduced  the  Camisards  to 
obedience.  The  emperor  Leopold  died  in  1705  (May  6), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph.  Though  little  was 
accomplished  this  year  in  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy,  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  achieved  the  most  brilliant  successes  in 
Spain.  He  captured  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Barcelona  (Oct.  4), 
and  pursued  a  rapid  course  of  conquest  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of 
the  age,  but  a  perfect  knight  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and 
he  inspired  respect  by  bis  generosity  aa  1ie  fiii  tectoxXi^  ^^ 
boldness  of  his  military  plans. 
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§  471.  Great  efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  during  the 
next  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the  English  and  Dutch 
army  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  French  at  Eamillies  (May  23,  1706),  on  which 
occasion  he  took  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great 
quantity  of  baggage.  The  total  conquest  of  Brabant,  and 
almost  all  Spanish  Flanders,  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  victory.  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  and  other  places  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Ostend,  so  famous  for  its  long  siege  in  the  last  century, 
put  the  first  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  confederates.  It 
was  forced,  however,  to  capitulate,  after  a  siege  of  ten 
days.  The  consequences  of  tiie  battle  of  Eamillies  were  not 
confined  to  Flanders ;  they  extended  even  to  Italy,  where 
Louis  XIY.  hoped  the  taking  of  Turin  would  afford  some 
consolation  for  his  losses  in  other  quarters.  But  the  French 
besieging  forces  were  attacked  by  Prince  Eugene ;  and  afber 
an  obstinate  struggle  of  two  hours,  he  entered  their  camp, 
drove  them  from  aU  their  posts,  and  took  their  cannon,  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  military  chest  (Sept.  7).  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  slightly  wounded,  and  Marshal  Marsin  mor- 
tally. The  French  army  was  routed  and  dispersed ;  and, 
although  the  number  of  the  killed  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand,  such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  that  they 
retreated  immediately  towards  Pignerol,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  into  Dauphin6 :  so  that  the  house  of  Bourbon 
lost,  at  one  blow,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  confederates,  notwithstanding  some  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  were  no  less  successful  in  Spain.  The 
English  and  Portuguese  overran  the  kingdom  and  entered 
Madrid  (June  24).  The  archduke  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Spain,  under  the  name  of  Charles  III.,  and  had  he  advanced 
immediately  to  the  seat  of  power,  the  Spanish  crown  would 
have  been  transferred  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Philip  Y.  having  collected  a  superior  army,  forced  them  to 
quit  that  city.  The  duke  of  Berwick  hung  close  upon  their 
rear,  and  gained  some  advantages  over  them;  yet  they, 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and 
the  archduke,  passed  safely  into  the  kingdom  of  Y^encia, 
and  disposed  their  quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
.the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and  preserve,  at 
the  same  time,  a  free  entrance  into  Castile.  Carthagena, 
which  had  been  captured  a  few  months  before,  was,  however, 
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retaken  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  fell  into  confusion. 

§  472.  Affairs  in  the  North  and  East  had  in  the  mean  time 
undergone  a  considerable  change.  In  prosecution  of  his 
designs  against  Poland,  Charles  XII.  invaded  that  kingdom, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  king^s  army  at 
Glissaw  (Julj  20, 1702).  He  took  possession  of  camp,  bag- 
gage, and  cannon;  and  even  the  military  chest  of  the 
king  of  Poland  fell  into  his  hands.  The  king  of  Sweden 
halted  not  a  moment  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  directed 
his  march  to  Cracow,  which  surrendered  without  firing 
a  gun.  He  was  prevented  by  an  accident  from  follow- 
ing up  this  success  so  rapidly  as  he  desired,  but  came  up 
with  the  enemy  again  at  Pultusk  (May  1,  1703).  Thorn 
fell  soon  after,  and  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  having  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  bestowed  it  upon  Stanislas  Leczinski.  Peter 
of  Bussia,  who  had  developed  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
and  re-modelled  his  army,  again  took  the  field,  captured 
Narva  (Aug.  20, 1704i),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Ingria.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  building  the 
new  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  marshy  island  on  the  N^eva. 

§  473.  The  fugitive  king  of  Poland  took  refuge  with 
Peter,  and  at  Grodno  these  two  monarchs  entered  into  an 
alliance.  The  Eussian  levies  embarked  in  the  cause,  but 
were  everywhere  defeated  by  the  Swedes ;  and  some  of  the 
achievements  performed  bv  Charles  XII.  and  his  generals 
were  most  extraordinary.  At  last  Frederic  Augustus  sued  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  on  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  acknowledging  Stanislas  as  its  lawful 
sovereign  (Sept.  14, 1706).  The  brilliant  successes  achieved 
by  Charles  Xll.  induced  Louis  XIY.  and  others  to  coutt 
bis  alliance ;  but,  intent  upon  humbling  Peter  of  Eussia, 
the  king  of  Sweden  rejected  all  such  offers.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  engaging  the  king  of  Sweden  in  his  cause, 
and  broken  in  spirit  by  misfortunes,  Louis  XIY.  sued  for 
peace.  He  offered  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  to 
the  Archduke  Charles;  to  the  States  a  barrier  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  a  compensation  for 
the  injuries  done  by  the  war.  In  return  for  such  concessions, 
he  demanded  that  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  should  be 
restored  to  its  native  prince,  and  that  Philip  Y.  should  be 
allowed  to  possess  Spain  and  her  American  dominions. 
These  offers  were  rejected  (Oct.  21,  1706),  and  it  was 
resolved  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with  the  house  of 
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Bourbon,  while  a  prince  of  that  house  continued  to  sit  upon 
the  Spanish  throne. 

§  474.  That  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
legislature,  which  had  been  often  attempted  in  vain,  was  a^ 
last  accomplished,  after  long  and  warm  debates  between  the 
con^missioners  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and,  in  consequence, 
all  disputes  concerning  the  Scottish  crown  were  fortu- 
nately prevented  (March  6,1707).  The  principal  articles 
in  that  famous  treaty  are  the  following : — "  That  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  shall  be  united  into  one, 
by  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  succession  to  the 
united  Kingdom  shall  remain  to  the  Princess  Sophia^ 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body^ 
being  Protestants ;  and  that  all  papists,  and  persons  marry- 
ing papists,  shall  be  excluded  from,  and  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  inheriting,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging.  That  the  whole  people  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  represented  by  one  Parliament,  in 
which  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  chosen  for 
Scotland,  shall  sit  and  vote.  That  the  subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  enjoy  an  entire  freedom  and  inter- 
course of  trade  and  navigation,  and  reciprocal  communication 
of  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.  That  the  laws  in  regard  to 
public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  TJnited  Kingdom;  but  that  no  alteration 
shall  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  private  rights,  unless 
for  the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  residing  in  Scotland. 
That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs  in 
Scotland  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  union.  That  the  Court 
of  Session,  or  College  of  Justice,  with  all  the  other  courts  of 
judicature  in  Scotland,  shall  remain  as  constituted  by  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  with  the  same  authority  and 
privileges  as  before  the  union ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain."  Other  articles  were  added,  providing  for  the 
application  of  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  pounds  granted  by  the  English  Parliament  to 
Scotland,  and  various  other  matters.  The  treaty  has  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  both  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  they 
have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  and  prosperity 
as  a  united  kingdom  than  they  could  possibly  have  done  as 
separate  and  independent  states. 
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Letteb  22. — The  General  View  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  Befusal 
of  the  Offers  of  Peace  made  by  France,  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Conferences  at  Gertruydenbeig.  ^.D.  1706 — 1710. '  Vol.  ii.,  pages 
294—^05. 

§  475.  In  Italy  the  allies  commenced  the  campaign  of 
1707  with  great  success.  Modena  and  Milan  surrendered, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reduced,  and  the  few  places  in 
the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  occupied  by  French  or 
Spanish  garrisons,  were  captured.  In  Spain  the  duke  of 
!Berwick  defeated  the  English  and  Dutch  at  Almanza 
(April  14).  No  victory  could  be  more  decisive,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  was  speedily  recovered.  In  Germany 
they  also  gained  some  successes,  and  the  threatening  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Charles  XII.  caused  the  confederates 
much  uneasiness.  In  fact  his  demands  upon  the  Emperor 
Joseph  induced  the  English  government  to  send  Marl- 
borough into  Saxony.  This  distinguished  general  and 
diplomatist  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
the  warrior  king ;  he  ceased  to  press  his  demands,  and  soon 
after  went  to  oppose  the  Eussians.  Nothing  memorable 
was  achieved  during  this  campaign,  either  in  Elanders  or  at 
sea.  The  confederates  invaded  Provence,  and  attacked 
Toulon,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  (Sept.  1, 1707). 

§  476.  The  first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
assembled  in  the  autumn  (Oct.  23, 1707),  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  before  Toulon,  the  inactive  campaign  in  Flanders, 
and  the  misfortunes  in  Spain,  furnished  the  enemies  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  with  grounds  of  complaint. 
Mrs.  Masham,  a  new  female  favourite,  had  partly  supplanted 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  affections  of  the  queen. 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  complained  of  these  intrigues^ 
and  threatened  to  retire ;  whereupon  Anne  dismissed  Har- 
ley.  St.  John  and  some  others  resigned  (Feb.  11,  1708). 
The  division  in  the  cabinet,  and  discontent  in  Scotland, 
occasioned  by  the  union,  induced  Louis  XIY.  to  make  an 
attempt  in  mvour  of  James  III.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
offered  to  raise  and  equip  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the 
Pretender,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  on  board  a  French  fleet,  carrying  troops, 
arms,  and  munitions  (March  6).  Sir  George  Byng  had 
occupied  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Dunkirk  with  the  loss  of  one  ship,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  and  of  his  adherents. 
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both  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  moment  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  was  orer,  Marlborough  eet  out  for 
Flanders,  and  although  the  French,  by  treachery,  obtained 
possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  (July  5),  he  defeated  them 
at  Oudenarde  (July  11),  with  great  loss.  Lisle  was  besieged 
and  the  town  captured  (Oct.  23) ;  the  citadel  also  sur- 
rendered (Dec.  9),  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Ghent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  (Dec.  30).  Little  was 
effected  in  Italy  or  Germany  during  this  campaign ;  and  in 
Spain  the  French  and  Spaniards  had  the  advantage.  Tortosa 
was  taken  in  July,  and  Denia  and  Alicant  fell.  Sardinia 
and  Minorca  were  captured  by  the  fleet,  and  proved  a  great 
acquisition  (Aug.  29, 1708), 

§  477.  Queen  Anne's  husband.  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, died  during  these  transactions  (Oct.  28,  1708)  ;  but 
his  death  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  English  politics. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  they  divided  with  the 
Whigs  the  power  and  emoluments  of  office.  Large  supplies 
were  voted  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  ten  thousand  men 
were  added  to  the  war  establishment,  and  the  Dutch  exerted 
themselves  strenuously.  Louis  XIY.  again  made  offers  of 
peace  (Feb.  28,  1709)  ;  and  agreed  to  yield  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  without  any  equivalent ; 
to  cede  to  the  emperor  his  conquests  on  the  Upper  Bhine ; 
to  give  Furnes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Toumay,  Lisle,  Cond6,  and 
Maubeuge,  as  a  barrier  to  Holland ;  to  acknowledge  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia ;  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  as  ninth  elector  of  the  empire ;  to  own  the  right 
of  Queen  Anne  to  the  British  throne;  to  remove  the 
fretender  from  the  dominions  of  France ;  to  acknowledge 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Pro- 
testant Hue ;  to  restore  everything  required  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy ;  and  to  agree  to  the  cessions  made  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  by  his  treaty  with  the  confederates.  These  terms 
were  rejected  by  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Heinsius,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  confederates,  and  as  Louis  XIY. 
would  not  accept  all  the  conditions  of  the  ultimatum  which 
they  presented,  negotiations  were  broken  off  (June  9). 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  besieged  and  captured  Toumay 
(July  80)  ;  won  the  hotlv-contested  battle  of  Malplaquet 
(Sept.  11),  and  occupied  Mons  (Oct.  21).  The  French 
and  Spaniards  gained  some  slight  successes  in  Spain ;  while 
ia  other  quarters  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice  was 
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effected ;  and  as  Louis  XIY.  again  sued  for  peace,  a  con- 
ference was  opened  at  Gertrujdenberg  (March  11, 1710). 

§  478.  In  September,  1707,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
quitted  Saxony,  and  marched  into  Poland  against  Peter  of 
Eussia.  The  latter  retired  and  offered  to  treat,  but  Charles 
declared  that  he  would  dictate  terms  at  Moscow.  He 
pushed  forward  boldly  into  the  enemy's  country,  fought 
many  battles,  in  which  he  was  victorious ;  but  his  army 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
want  of  supplies.  In  fact,  Charles  experienced  all  those 
evils  and  inconveniences  which  fell  with  such  terrible  effect 
upon  Napoleon's  invading  legions  in  1812.  In  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  he  pressed  on,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pultowa,  a  small  Bussian  town  in  the  IJkraine. 
He  invested  the  place  with  his  half>famished  army,  now 
reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  were  Swedes ;  and  hoped  not  only  to  take  the  town, 
but  to  defeat  and  even  dethrone  the  czar.  The  garrison 
bravely  repelled  the  assault,  Peter  advanced  to  its  relief 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (July  8, 1709).  Nine 
thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
about  six  thousand  taken,  together  with  the  king's  military 
chest,  containing  the  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  Charles, 
accompanied  by  three  hundred  of  his  guards,  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Bender.  The  king  of  Sweden  lost,  in  one  day, 
the  iruits  of  nine  years  of  successful  war ;  and  that  veteran 
arm^  which  had  spread  terror  over  Europe,  was  totally 
anmhilated.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  his  conqueror,  protested  against  the  ^aty  of  Alt- 
Eanstadt,  and  re-entered  Poland.  His  patron,  the  czar, 
followed  him.  Stanislas  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  autho- 
rity, and  Frederic  Augustus  found  himself  once  more  in  poGk 
session  of  the  Polish  throne.  Peter  revived  the  ancient  pre- 
tension of  the  czars  to  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  part  of  Einkmd ; 
Denmark  laid  claim  to  Schonen;  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Pomerania;  and  had  not  the  emperor  and  the  maritime 
powers  interposed,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been 
rent  to  pieces. 

LiTTBB  23.—  The  Greneral  View  of  Europe,  carried  fannad  from  tbe 
Opening  of  the  Gonfereoces  at  Gertruydenberg  to  the  Treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Bastadt.    A.D.  1710—1714.    Vol  ii.,  pages  806~826. 

§  479.  Louis  XIY.,  in  addition  to  the  concessions  which 
he  proposed  the  year  before,  ofi'ered  at  Gertruydenberg,  not 
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•only  to  give  up  the  Spanish  monarchy  without  any  equiva- 
lent,  and  to  acknowledge  Charles  III.  lawful  king  of  Spain, 
but  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  a  million  of  livres  a  month,  till  his 
grandson  Philip  Y.  should  be  expelled.  He  relinquished 
even  Alsace  to  the  emperor ;  and,  as  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  engaged  to  deliver 
the  fortified  towns  of  French  Flanders,  yet  in  his  possession, 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  plenipotentiaries,  not 
satisfied  with  these  concessions,  required  him  to  assist  in 
expelling  his  grandson  from  the  Spanish  throne,  and  as 
Louis  refused,  negotiations  were  once  more  broken  ofiT 
(July  20, 1710).  In  the  mean  time,  Douay  had  been  taken 
(June  26),  and  Bethune  fell  in  the  autumn  (August  30). 
In  Spain  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  with  their  allies, 
waged  the  contest  vigorously.  Charles  III.,  by  the  aid  of  a 
British  force,  gained  the  battles  of  Almenara  (July  27),  of 
Saragossa  (August  20),  entered  Madrid  (Sept.  28)  ;  but 
afterwards  retired  into  Catalonia.  Stanhope,  the  English 
general,  with  five  thousand  British  troops,  was  cut  off  at 
Brihuega  (Dec.  10) ;  and  Stahremberg  and  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  at  Villa  Yiciosa  (Dec.  20).  These  successes 
in  some  measure  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

§  480.  In  the  mean  time  a  political  revolution  happened 
in  England.  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite,  exerted  her 
influence  against  Gh>dolphin  and  Marlborough,  and  even 
Harley,  who  had  been  dismissed,  had  frequent  interviews 
with  the  queen.  The  numerous  victories  on  the  continent 
did  not  afford  a  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  increased 
taxation  occasioned  by  the  war ;  and  the  Tories  endeavoured 
to  turn  popular  discontent  to  their  advantage.  A  cry  was 
raised  against  the  dissenters,  and  in  spite  of  the  address 
voted  by  both  houses  to  the  queen,  assuring  her  that  no 
danger  existed  (Dec.  14,  1706),  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell, 
anxious  to  fan  the  flame,  preached  a  violent  sermon  against 
them,  before  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  (Nov.  6, 1709).  This  preacher  not  only  in- 
veighed against  the  dissenters,  but  denounced  those  in  autho- 
rity, and  advocated  the  doctrinesof  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  Ministers  ordered  him  to  be  impeached,  where- 
upon the  people  at  once  espoused  his  cause.  At  last  Sache- 
verell was  found  guilty;  but  was  only  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years  (March  26, 1710),  without  being 
4)recluded  from  preferment,  his  sermcm  being  ordered  to  be 
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bnrned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  (March  27). 
The  famous  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  passed  in 
in  1683,  recognizing  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  was  also,  by  a  vote  of  the  Lords,  ordered  to 
be  burned  at  the  same  time.  The  queen  took  advantage  of 
the  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  to  remodel  her  administration,  and  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  was  appointed  chamberlain ;  Godolphin  received 
an  order  to  break  his  staff ;  the  treasury  was  put  in  com- 
mission ;  and  Harley  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  while  his  friend,  8t.  John,  succeeded  Mr.  Boyle 
as  secretary  of  state.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  alone,  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  remained  in  office. 

§  481.  An  unexpected  event  gave  a  fresh  turn  to  the 
politics  of  Europe.  This  was  the  sudden  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  whose  reign  had  been  one  continued  stream  of 
success  (April  17, 1711).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  VI. ;  and  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  that  the  same  person  should  possess  Spain 
and  the  empire,  Harley  and  his  associates  were  no  longer 
alraid  to  avow  their  pacific  sentiments.  The  fears  of  man- 
kind were  in  a  moment  changed ;  the  liberties  of  Europe 
seemed  now  to  be  in  more  danger  from  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  than  from  that  of  Bourbon.  Meanwhile 
hostilities  were  carried  on  in  every  quarter.  By  skilful 
tactics  Marlborough  drove  the  Erench  from  the  lines  of 
Arleux  (August  5),  and  closed  the  campaign,  and  his  own 
military  career,  with  the  capture  of  Bouchain  (Sept.  13), 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  was  achieved  in  other  parts ; 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Erance  were  carried  on  secretly, 
of  which  the  preliminaries  were  signed  in  London,  on  the 
27th  of  September.  This  insidious  transaction,  so  disgrace- 
ful to  Great  Britain,  being  accidentally  brought  to  light, 
all  the  other  allies  were  alarmed.  They  deemed  themselves 
deserted  by  the  power  which  had  been  the  chief  support  of 
the  war.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  in  these  preliminaries 
the  resignation  of  Philip  V.  was  no  longer  insisted  upon ; 
and  this  omission  particularly  offended  the  emperor.  The 
more  moderate  Tories  joined  the  Whigs,  and  the  ministry 
were  threatened  with  a  strong  opposition.  Marlborough 
induced  the  Lords  to  append  an  obnoxious  clause  to  the 
address,  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  all  hia 
offices  (Dec.  30).  Twelve  new  peers  were  at  the  same 
time  created  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  upper 
bouse. 
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§  482.  While  the  Tories  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fayourable  to  a  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  of 
the  fact  that  Anne  herself  contemplated  naming  the  Pre- 
tender as  her  successor  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Whigs 
held  frequent  cabals  with  the  Dutch  and  imperial  ambasea- 
dors.  They  even  affirmed  that  the  Protestant  succession 
was  in  danger,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  for  the 
elector  of  Hanover  or  his  son.  They  exerted  themselyes 
in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and 
invited  Prince  liU^ene  over  to  London.  This  great  man 
was,  however,  obhged  to  return  to  the  continent  without 
ejecting  his  object  (March  13,  1712).  Lord  Townshend, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in 
1709,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  States  of  the  United 
Provinces,  by  which  Lisle,  Toumay,  Menin,  Douay,  and 
several  places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  were  guaranteed 
to  the  Dutch  as  a  barrier,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  return, 
they  undertook  to  uphold  the  Protestant  succession ;  to  aid 
with  their  fleets  and  armies  the  presumptive  heirs  of  the 
British  crown,  whenever  that  succession  should  appear  to 
be  in  danger.  Ministers  objecting  to  some  of  these  engage- 
ments, brought  the  Barrier  Treaty  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  under  pretence  that  Townshend  had  exceeded  his 
instructions.  The  Commons  voted  that  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  destructive  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  therefore,  that  he  who  negotiated  and  signed 
the  treaty,  having  no  authority  to  insert  those  pernicious 
articles,  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  the  kingdom. 

§  483.  While  the  English  ministry  were  smoothing  at 
home  the  road  to  peace,  general  conferences  were  opened  at 
Utrecht,  for  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The  English 
plenipotentiaries  declared  that  the  preliminaries  were  neither 
binding  on  the  queen  nor  her  allies.  Several  deaths  which 
occurred  about  this  time  in  the  royal  family  of  France, 
complicated  matters,  and  only  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a  sickly 
infant,  the  sole  surviving  son  of  the  duke  ot  Burgundy, 
stood  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  crown  of  France. 
The  confederates  were,  therefore,  filled  with  reasonable  ap- 

Erehensions,  lest  that  union  of  the  two  monarchs,  which  it 
ad  been  the  chief  object  of  the  war  to  prevent,  should  at 
last  be  completed  by  the  death  of  a  puny  child,  and  the 
lukewarmness,  if  not  treachery,  of  a  principal  ally ;  and 
the  queen  of  England  and  her  ministers  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  quiet  these  wdl-grounded  fears.    After  much  discussion. 
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it  was  agreed  that  Philip  V.  of  Spain  should  renounce  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  throne  oi 
France ;  and  that  the  renunciation  of  Philip  Y.  should  be 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
solemnly  received  and  ratified  bj  the  Cortes,  or  States  of 
Castile  and  Arragon. 

§  484.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders,  and  the 
confederate  army  under  Prince  Eugene  moved  forward 
(April,  1712).  But  the  English  commander  had  received 
orders  from  home  not  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  this  led 
to  forcible  remonstrances  from  the  Dutch.  During  the 
altercation  and  suspense  occasioned  bj  the  inactivity  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  Prince  Eugene  laid  siege  to  Quesnoy; 
and  he  privately  detached  Major-General  Grovestein,  with 
fifteen  hundred  choice  troops,  dragoons,  and  hussars,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France.  This  officer  levied  con- 
tributions as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz ;  spread  consternation 
even  to  Versailles ;  and  afber  ravaging  the  country,  and 
carrying  off  a  rich  booty,  together  with  a  number  of  host- 
ages, retired  leisurely  toward  Traerbach.  Meanwhile  the 
siege  of  Quesnoy  was  prosecuted  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
place  was  taken  almost  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war  (July  4).  The  British  forces 
had  distinVsbed  themselves  fn  a  remarkable  manner, 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  in 
almost  every  battle  gave  the  turn  to  victory.  Their  exam- 
ple had  perhaps  been  of  yet  greater  service  than  their 
efforts,  though  these  were  transcendantly  heroic.  When 
they  were  withdrawn,  even  Prince  Eugene  was  no  longer 
victorious.  He  lost  several  battles,  while  Douay  (Sept.  8),v 
Quesnoy  (Oct.  4),  and  Bouchain  (Oct.  19),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  were  highly  elated  at  their  suc- 
cess. The  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  suspended,  were  renewed,  and  the  treaties 
between  the  different  powers  were  at  last  signed  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  ' 
England,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  emperor  resolving  to  continue  the  war,  and  the 
king  of  Spain  refusing  to  sign  the  stipulations  until  a  prin- 
cipality should  be  provided,  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
Princess  Ursini,  the  favourite  of  his  queen. 

§  485.  This  treaty  provided  very  effectually  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  not  be  united  under 
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one  head,  and  after  certain  continental  arrangements,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  French  mon- 
arch should  acknowledge  the  title  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  he  demo- 
lished, and  the  harhour  filled  up ;  that  certain  places  in 
Korth  America  and  the  "West  Indies  should  be  ceded  or 
restored  bj  France  to  Great  Britain ;  namely,  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits,  the  town  of 
Placentia,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  long-dis- 
puted province  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  that  the  island  of  Minorca 
and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  Assiento,  or  contract  for 
furnishing  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  with 
negroes,  should  belong  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  term  of  thirty  years.  Conferences  were  opened  between 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Villars,  at  Rastadt  (Nov.  28, 
1713).  The  terms  of  this  treaty  (March  6,  1714)  were 
less  favourable  to  the  emperor  than  those  oflTered  at  Utrecht. 
The  king  of  France  retained  Landau,  which  he  had  for- 
merly proposed  to  cede,  together  with  several  fortresses 
beyond  the  Rhine,  which  he  had  agreed  to  demolish.  He 
had  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  fully  re-established 
in  their  dominions  and  dignities ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
consenting  to  relinquish  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  em- 
peror, in  return  for  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  king  of 
France  to  acknowledge,  in  form,  the  electoral  dignity  of 
the  duke  of  Hanover.  The  principal  articles,  in  regard  to 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  same  with  those 
settled  at  Utrecht.  About  the  time  that  the  treaty  of 
Bastadt  was  concluded,  the  king  of  Spain  acceded  to  the 
general  pacification.  The  Catalans  were  still  in  arms, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  resolved  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity.  Being  besieged,  they  made  the  most 
heroic  defence,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender 
(Sept.  12,  1714).  All  Catalonia  submitted ;  and  the  Cata- 
lans were  disarmed,  and  deprived  of  their  privileges.* 

(■)  "The  administration  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  in  the  reign 
of  Qneen  Anne,"  says  Earl  Stanhope,  "  shines  forth  with  peculiar  lustre 
in  our  annals.  No  preceding  one,  perhaps,  had  ever  comprised  so  many 
great  men,  or  achieved  so  many  great  actions.  Beside  its  two  eminent 
ohiefo,  it  could  boast  of  the  mild  yet  lofty  wisdom  of  Somers,  the 
mfttured  intellect  of  Halifax,  and  the  rising  abilities  of  Walpole.  It 
had  struck  down  the  overgrown  power  of  France.  It  had  saved 
QermoDyand  conquered  Flaudera,'* 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Letter  24. — Great  Britain,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Sup] 
sion  of  the  Rebellion ;  with  some  account  of  the  Affairs  ot  Fra 
and  the  Intrigues  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germain's.     A.D.  1713 — 1 . 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  327—340. 

§  486.  The  Jacobite  party  had  grown  very  powerful  in 
England.  Queen  Anne  was  inclined  to  favour  the  cause ; 
but  she  required  the  Pretender  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
England,  before  she  would  agree  to  alter  the  succession.  In 
all  intrigues  for  his  restoration  the  court  of  St.  G-ermain's 
shared ;  and  upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  Erench  king  and 
his  agents  redoubled  their  efforts.  Oxford  was  pressed  to 
take  a  decided  course,  biit  he  still  hesitated,  unwilling  to  do 
anything  that  might  peril  his  own  influence.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  did  not  please  the  English  people,  and  the  trealy 
of  commerce  with  Erance,  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
was  still  more  unpopular.  In  the  mean  time  intrigues  were 
carried  on  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and  motions  made 
for  securing  the  Protestant  succession.  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford  quarrelled ;  the  latter  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
offices  (July  27),  and  Queen  Anne  died  soon  after  (Aug.  1). 
During  an  interval  of  her  illness,  she  delivered  the  trea- 
surer's staff  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  Animated  with 
the  ardour  of  their  party,  and  perhaps  by  a  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle 
boldly  entered  the  council-chamber,  without  being  sum- 
moned. Other  Whig  members  joined  them  ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  the  nobility  and  gentry  being  assembled,  as  soon  as 
the  queen  expired,  orders  were  given,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  to  proclaim  George,  elector  of  Brunswick,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  A  regency  was  appointed,  his  title  was 
owned  by  foreign  princes  and  states,  and  all  things  con- 
tinued quiet  in  England  until  his  arrival. 

§  487.  George  I.  ascended  the  throxie  oi  Qx^'&^^'viaxxs^ 
la  the  dftf'Mth  year  of  his  age  •,  and  ftie  awxi^  ^xxx^eaws 
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which  had  hitherto  distinguished  him,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  British  court,  was  conspicuous  throughout  his 
reign.  He  placed  not  only  the  administration,  but  all  the 
principal  employments  of  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and 
military,  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Treasury  and 
Admiralty  were  put  in  commission ;  and  the  command  of  the 
army  was  taken  n*om  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  restored  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  A  new  parliament  was  called,  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  "Whigs  predominated  (March  21,  1715)  ; 
and  a  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  was  appointed  to 
examine  all  the  papers,  and  inquire  into  all  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  late  peace,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of 
arms,  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  Committee  of  Secrecy 
prosecuted  their  inquiry  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and 
in  consequence  of  their  report,  the  Commons  resolved  to 
impeach  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  of  high  treason,  for  their  share  in  the  clandes- 
tine negotiations  with  France,  and  for  Ormond's  acting  in 
concert  with  Villars,  after  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms* 
Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  escaped  to  the  continent,  while 
Oxford  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  accusers. 

§  488.  The  Tories  were  in  general  inclined  to  Jacobitism. 
The  heads  of  the  party,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  and  although 
no  regular  concert  had  been  formed,  a  tendency  towards  an 
insurrection  appeared  among  them,  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other,  and  the  most  artful  means  were  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  secure 
particular  adherents.  The  disbanded  officers  were  gained 
by  money;  scandalous  libels  were  published  against  the 
electoral  family ;  the  Pretender's  manifestoes  were  every- 
where circulated ;  all  the  Whigs  were  brought  under  the 
description  of  dissenters,  and  the  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church  was  revived.  Louis  XIV.,  broken  by  years  and 
infirmities,  refused  to  support  his  cause ;  and  his  death 
(Sept.  1,  1715)  further  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  the 
Pretender.  He  knew  that  he  had  numerous  friends  in 
Scotland,  more  particularly  amongst  the  Highlanders,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  right.  The  Highlanders  had  indeed  formed  a 
regular  confederacy,  and  were  zealous  to  take  arms  for  the 
jestoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great 
JSritaiiL    Strongly  preposaeaae^  m  i«^o\a  .oi  Ni\i^\!kS5t^^\\aa;^ 
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descent  of  the  crown,  they  could  form  no  conception  of  a 
parliamentary  ri^ht  to  alter  the  order  of  succession.  It 
contradicted  all  their  ideas  of  kingship,  and  even  of  clanship. 
They  therefore  thought  themselves  bound,  by  a  sacred  and 
indispensable  obligation,  to  reinstate  in  his  lineal  inherit- 
ance the  excluded  prince,  or  to  perish  in  the  bold  attempt* 
The  Pretender's  southern  friends  were  no  less  liberal  in 
their  professions  of  zeal  in  his  cause.  They  pressed  him  to 
land  m  the  west  of  England,  although  they  had  taken  no 
decisive  measures  for  a  general  insurrection.  They  still  .. 
continued  to  represent  arms  and  foreign  troops  as  necessary  ^ 
to  such  a  step,  and  were  told  that  the  Pretender  was  not 
only  incapable  of  furnishing  them  with  either,  but  that  he 
could  not  bring  with  him  so  many  men  as  would  be  able 
to  protect  him  against  the  peace-officers. 

§  489.  Both  in  the  west  oT  England  and  in  Scotland  risings 
occurred ;  and  whilst  the  former  proved  a  miserable  failure, 
the  latter  at  first  met  with  success.  The  earl  of  Mar  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Braemar. 
He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  with  their 
assistance,  was  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  collect  an  army  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  accoutred.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lies  beyond  the  Erith  of  Eorth.  This  was 
great  and  rapid  success.  The  duke  of  Argyle  received  orders 
to  march  against  the  rebels,  with  all  the  forces  in  North 
Britain.  The  Pretender's  friends  in  the  north  of  England 
had  also  risen,  and  haying  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  New- 
castle,  effected  a  junction  with  a  reinforcement  of  infantry 
sent  by  the  earl  of  Mar.  Division  prevailed  in  their 
councils;  some  went  one  way  and  some  another,  and  a 
strong  force  which  had  repaired  to  Preston  surrendered  to 
the  king's  troops  (Nov.  13, 1715).  On  the  same  day  an 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  between  Dumblaine  and  Sheriff- 
Muir,  in  Scotland.  Several  Scotch  noblemen  immediately 
declared  for  the  established  government. 

§  490.  The  Pretender  took  the  unaccountable  resolution, 
in  this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  of  landing  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Dunkirk  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  ari^ed  at  Peterhead,  attended  only  by  six 
gentlemen  (Dec.  25, 1715).  He  was  met  at  Eetterosse  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  other  friends,  and  conAvxeX.e^^o'^et^&L, 
TJiere  a  regular  council  was  formed,  and  a  4aj  ^e^ioxVA^^ 
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coroDation  at  Scone.  Bat  he  was  diverted  from  all  thoaghts 
of  that  vain  ceremony  by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who,  having  been  reinforced  with  six  thousand 
Dutch  auxiliaries,  advanced  toward  Perth,  notwithstanding 
the  rigour  of  the  season.  As  that  town  was  utterly  destitute 
of  fortifications,  excepting  a  simple  wall,  and  otherwise 
unprovided  for  a  siege,  the  king's  troops  took  possession  of 
it  without  resistance.  Mar  and  the  Pretender  had  retired 
to  Montrose ;  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  better  fortune, 
they  embarked  for  France,  accompanied  by  several  other 
persons  of  distinction  (Feb.  4,  1716).  General  Gordon 
proceeded  northward  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  by  a 
march  so  rapid  as  to  elude  pursuit.  All  who  could  not  hope 
lor  pardon,  embarked  at  Aberdeen  for  the  continent.  The 
common  people  were  conducted  to  the  hills  of  Badenoch, 
and  there  quietly  dismissed.  The  whole  country  submitted 
to  Argyle.  The  earl  of  Derwentwater,  Lord  Kenmure,  and 
a  few  other  rebel  prisoners  were  publicly  executed;  but 
blood  was  not  wantonly  spilt. 


Letter  25. — Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  from  the 
Defeat  oi  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  to  the  Death  of  Peter  the  Great. 
A.D.  1709—1725.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  340—357. 

§  491.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government,  to  con- 
sider as  sacred  the  persons  of  such  unfortunate  princes  as 
take  refuge  in  their  dominions,  and  to  supply  them  liberally 
with  the  conveniences  of  life,  according  to  their  rank,  while 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  accordance 
with  this  generous  maxim,  the  king  of  Sweden,  on  taking 
refuge  in  Turkey,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Pultowa, 
was  honourably  conducted  to  Bender,  and  saluted  on  his 
arrival  with  a  general  discharge  of  the  artillery.  Charles  XII. 
did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Achmet  III.  to  join  him  in  a 
war  against  Bussia.  This  object  he  would  have  at  once 
effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crafty  policy  of  the  czar, 
who  bribed  the  Ottoman  officials  liberally.  Peter,  on  his 
return  from  Poland,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow, 
with  the  trophies,  prisoners,  and  artillery  captured  at 
Pultowa.  This  furnished  Charles  with  new  arguments  for 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  the  Porte,  Ind  the  grand  vizier 
Kupruli,  who  was  averse  to  the  step,  was  dismissed,  and 
another  appointed  in  his  stead.  War  with  Eussia  was  now 
determined  upon,  and  the  ^uaa\d^  aT£l^>«i;&^^^QT  ^^^  ^^^^x^« 
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ingly  seized  and  committed  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

§  492.  The  czar  could  not  tamely  suffer  such  an  injury: 
and  his  power  seemed  to  render  submission  unnecessary. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  haushty  insult,  he  made 
BYery  preparatioa  for  war.  Nor  were  the  llorks  negligent  in 
taking  measures  for  opposing,  and  even  humbling  him. 
The  khan  of  Crim  Tartary  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Porte  were  collected  from  all  quarters.  After  some  con- 
tention amongst  the  Turkish  commanders,  Adrianople  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  forces.  Peter 
had  already  taken  the  field,  and  planned  his  route  through 
Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The  prince  of  Moldavia  joined 
Peter,  who  advanced  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
near  Yassi  (June,  1711).  The  Turkish  army  appeared,  the 
Moldavians  refused  to  support  him,  a  number  of  Tartars 
continually  harassed  his  troops,  and  Peter's  position  became 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  Charles,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
not  being  allowed  to  command  the  army,  quitted  Bender, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ruin  of  his  rival.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Empress  Katherine,  a  Livonian  captive  of 
low  condition,  whom  Peter  had  just  before  raised  to  the 
throne,  counselled  negotiation.  Peter  consented,  and  the 
Turkish  commander,  unwilling  to  drive  the  Russians  to 
despair,  allowed  them  to  retire,  on  condition  that  Peter 
should  restore  Azoff,  destroy  the  harbour  of  Tangarog,  and 
demolish  the  forts  built  on  the  Palus  Mseotis ;  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Poland,  give  no  farther  disturbance  to  the 
Cossacks,  and  permit  the  Swedish  monarch  to  return  into 
his  own  kingdom. 

§  493.  Charles  XII.  was  highly  incensed  at  this  treaty, 
by  which  Peter  had  been  suffered  to  escape ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations he  made  to  the  sultan,  induced  the  latter  to 
dismiss  his  grand  vizier.  Through  the  mediation  of  England 
and  Holland,  a  more  lasting  peace  was  afterwards  concluded 
between  Turkey  and  Hussia,  and  Charles  XII.  was  called  ;, 
upon  to  quit  the  Turkish  dominions.  Being  unwilling  to 
comply,  he  was  seized,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  at 
the  head  of  his  three  hundred  Swedes,  carried  to  Adrianople, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Demitrash  (1713).  From 
this  place  he  was  removed  to  Demotica,  where  he  lingered 
for  some  time  in  captivity.  During  his  absence  his  km^dftKs^  , 
waBgaHantljr  defended  by  Gteneral  Steenboda.   .fei&«t  ^es^^c^ 
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minor  actions,  be  defeated  the  Poles,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  at 
Gadebusch  (Dec.  1712).  This  general  afterwards  burnt 
Altona ;  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Tonnigen,  with 
ttll  his  army.  Peter  in  the  mean  time  was  pushing  his 
conquests  in  Finland,  which  he  subdued,  and  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Swedes  at  sea  (1714).  These 
successes  induced  the  czar  to  celebrate  another  triumph, 
and  he  entered  St.  Petersburg,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
Moscow,  in  procession,  under  a  magnificent  arch,  decorated 
ivith  the  trophies  of  his  conquests. 

§  494.  Under  pretence  of  sickness,  Charles  XII.  kept 
his  bed  at  Demotica,  and  he  is  said  to  have  done  this  for 
ten  months.  The  dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  Sweden 
announced  to  him  by  his  sister,  the  Princess  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
induced  him  to  rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to 
signify  to  the  sultan  his  desire  to  return  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. Ko  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way,  and  Charles 
once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  was 
besieged  at  Stralsund  by  a  formidable  army  of  Danes, 
Prussians,  and  Saxons,  whilst  Peter  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic,  and  threatened  to  invade  Sweden.  Charles  made 
the  most  determined  resistance,  and,  considering  the  over- 
whelming forces  brought  against  him,  achieved  wonders,  but 
was  at  last  compelled  to  make  his  escape  in  a  small  boat, 
and  Stralsund  surrendered  (Dec.  22,  1715).  Misfortune 
did  not,  however,  damp  his  ardour,  and  his  new  minister, 
Baron  Goertz,  encouraged  his  most  extravagant  projects. 
Charles  passed  the  winter  at  Carlscroon,  invaded  Norway 
on  the  return  of  spring,  and  after  having  won  several 
battles,  and  taken  towns  which  he  could  not  retain,  he 
withdrew  to  Sweden. 

§  495.  Goertz  had  gained  a  comple  ascendancy  over 
this  monarch's  mind,  and  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter 
into  intrigues  against  England,  and  to  treat  with  Eussia. 
Goertz  himself  was  taken  prisoner  in  Holland,  and  con- 
ferences were  opened  in  the  island  of  Oeland,  when  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Having 
undertaken  a  second  expedition  into  Norway,  he  sat  down 
before  Fredericshal,  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
ground  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the 
soldiers  on  dutv  frequently  dropped  down  dead.  One  night, 
as  he  was  viewing  them  carrying  on  their  approaches  by  star- 
light, he  was  killed  by  a  small  ball,  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape-shot.  Though  he  expired  without  a  groaD,  the  moment 
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be  received  the  blow,  be  bad  instinctivelj  grasped  tbe  bilt 
of  bis  sword,  and  was  found  witb  bis  band  in  that  position, 
fib  truly  characteristic  of  bis  mind  (Dec.  11,  1718).  Ko 
prince  perhaps  possessed  so  many  eminent,  witb  so  few 
amiable  qualities,  as  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Bigidly  just, 
but  void  of  lenity ;  romantically  brave,  but  blind  to  con- 
sequences; resolute  even  to  obstinacy,  inexorable  in  ven- 
geance, and  inaccessible  to  sympathy,  be  has  little  to  conci- 
liate our  love  or  esteem.  But  his  wonderful  intrepidity  and 
perseverance  in  enterprise,  bis  firmness  under  misfortune, 
his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  enthusiastic  passion  for 
glory,  will  ever  command  our  admiration.  G-oertz  was 
accused  of  having  "  slanderously  misrepresented  the  nation 
to  the  king; ;"  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  executed  at 
the  foot  of  a  common  gallows.  The  States  of  the  kingdom 
then  elected  Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  for 
their  queen  (1719).  But  they  obliged  her,  by  a  solemn 
act,  to  renounce  all  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  that 
she  might  hold  it  entirely  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ; 
while  she  bound  herself,  by  the  most  sacred  oaths,  never  to 
attempt  the  re-establishment  of  arbitrary  power.  And  sacri- 
ficing, soon  after,  the  love  of  royalty  to  conjugal  affection, 
she  relinquished  the  crown  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of 
Hesse- Cassel,  who  was  chosen  by  the  States,  and  mounted 
the  throne  on  the  same  conditions  witb  bis  royaL  consort 
(1720). 

§  496.  The  new  government  was  no  sooner  established 
than  the  Swedes  turned  their  views  toward  peace.  It  was 
accordingly  brought  about  by  different  treaties.  One,  called 
the  Treaty  of  Stockholm,  was  signed  (Nov.  20,1719)  with  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  whom  the 
queen  of  Sweden  agreed  to  cede  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Yerden,  in  consideration  of  a  million  of  rix-dollars ;  another 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  (1720),  who  restored  Stralsund 
and  the  isle  of  Bugen,  and  kept  Stettin,  with  the  isles  of 
TJsedom  and  Wollm ;  and  a  third  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  retained  part  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  conquered 
from  the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  gave  up  Wismar,  on  con« 
dition  that  the  fortifications  should  not  be  rebuilt  (1720). 
The  war  j^ith  Bussia  still  continued;  but  an  English 
squadron  being  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Sweden,  the  czar 
thought  proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  Negotiations  were 
opened  at  Nystadt,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  at  last 
concluded,  by  which  tbe  czar  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
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provinces  of  Livonia,  Estbonia,  and  Ingria,  with  part  of 
Finland  (1721).  Peter  the  Great  henceforth  took  the 
title  of  Emperor,  which  was  soon  formally  acknowledged 
by  all  the  European  powers.  Persia  being  at  that  time 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lawful  prince  (whose  father  had  been  murdered,  and  his 
throne  seized  by  an  usurper),  everywhere  spreading  terror 
before  him  (1722).  And  in  return  for  this  seasonable 
support,  as  well  as  to  procure  his  future  protection,  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  three  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  He  introduced  arts  and  manufactures  into 
his  dominions,  and  strove  to  consolidate  his  mighty  empire. 
He  made  canals,  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  provided  for  the  education  of  youth,  re^ 
modelled  the  courts  of  law,  and  corrected  abuses  in  religion. 
After  his  return  from  the  Persian  expedition,  he  caused 
Katherine  to  be  solemnly  crowned  (May  18, 1724).  This 
remarkable  woman  always  wielded  a  wonderful  influence 
over  her  husband,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(Feb.  8, 1725). 

Letter  26. — General  View  of  the  Affiiirs  of  Europe  from  the  Death  ot 
Lonia  XIV.  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  a.d.  1715—1740. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  358—370. 

§  497.  The  speedy  and  fortunate  repression  of  the  re- 
bellion increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  "Whig 
ministry,  no  longer  under  any  apprehension  from  the 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  willing  to  crush 
their  political  enemies,  repealed  the  Triennid  Act,  and 
extended  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  the  term  of  seven 
years  (May  7,  1716).  No  sooner  was  the  general  peace 
concluded,  than  Achmet  III.  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Venetians,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Morea,  or 
ancient  Peloponnesus  (1715).  The  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  this 
territory  had  been  assigned  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  was 
bound  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks  for  infringing  it ; — 
and  the  pope,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  infidels,  urged 
his  imperisd  majesty  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  Christen'* 
dom.  Charles  accordingly  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
under  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  who  passed  the 
Danube,  and  defeated  the  grand  vizier  Ali,  at  Peterwaradin 
(Aug.  5,  1716).  The  year  following  the  same  general 
undertook  the  siege  of  JBelgrade,  which  he  speeduy  cap# 
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tared  (Aug.  22,  1717).  The  consequence  of  these  two 
victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  by  which  the  Porte 
ceded  to  the  emperor  Belgrade  and  Temeswar  (June  24, 
1718).  But  the  Venetians,  on  whose  account  the  war  bad 
been  undertaken,  did  not  recover  their  possessions  in 
Q-reece.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  having  lost  his  first  queen, 
Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had  married,  in  1714,  Elizabeth 
Pamese,  presumptive  heiress  of  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Tuscany.  This  marriage,  which  not  a  little 
alarmed  the  emperor,  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
intrigues  of  Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  and  a  native  of 
Placentia,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  favour  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  and  was  honoured  by  the  pope  with  a  cardinal' is 
bat.  This  minister  formed  the  most  extraordinary  projects, 
and  intrigued  in  all  directions  in  order  to  put  them  into 
execution.  With  the  malcontents  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
France,  with  the  Swedes,  and  even  the  Turks,  he  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances ;  but  his  schemes  were  happily  discovered 
and  frustrated. 

§  498.  The  precarious  state  of  the  authority  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  French  regent,  and  the  dangerous  intrigues 
of  Alberoni,  bad  induced  the  regent  of  France  (1716)  to 
enter  into  a  league  with  England  and  Holland;  and  the 
violent  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds,  now  disposed  those  three  powers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  emperor,  to  form  the  famous  Quadruple 
Alliance  (Aug.  2,  1718).  After  the  articles  which  provided 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  principal 
stipulations  in  that  treaty  were,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in 
consideration  of  certain  places  in  Italy,  should  exchange 
with  the  emperor  the  island  of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia,  of 
which  he  should  take  the  regal  title ;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  confer  on  Don  Carlos,  eldest  son  of  the  young  queen 
of  Spain,  the  investiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Tuscany,  on  the  death  of  the  present  possessors  without 
issue.  This  formidable  alliance  made  no  alteration  in  the 
temper  of  Alberoni.  The  article  regarding  the  eventual 
succession  of  Don  Carlos  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the 
Spanish  court,  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  Sardinia, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks, 
and  of  great  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  consequence  of 
this  obstinacy,  and  of  these  unprovoked  hostilities,  was  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  by  France  and  England 
(Dec*  16, 1718) «    Every  effort  had  been  made  to  settle  the 
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matter  by  negotiation,  but  without  success.  Whilst  these 
events  were  in  progress,  Sir  G-eorge  Byng  engaged  the 
Spanish  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  won  a  complete 
victory  (July  31,  1718).  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  recovered 
(1719).  Spain  at  last  acceded  to  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  (Jan.  26,  1720),  and  Alberoni  was 
disgraced. 

§  499.  About  this  time  a  Scotch  adventurer,  named  John 
Law,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country, 
on  account  of  having  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  induced  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  adopt  one  of  the  wildest  projects 
(1716).  Law's  scheme  was,  by  speedily  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  to  clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous 
interest.  The  introduction  of  paper-credit  could  alone  effect 
this  amazing  revolution,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
seemed  to  require  such  an  expedient.  Law  accordingly 
established  a  bank,  which  was  aeclared  royal  (1718),  and 
united  with  the  Mississippi  or  West-India  Company,  from 
whose  commerce  the  greatest  riches  were  expected,  and 
which  soon  swallowed  up  all  the  other  trading  companies 
in  the  kingdom.  It  undertook  the  management  of  the  trade 
to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  it  also  obtained  the  privileges  of  the 
old  East-India  Company,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Colbert, 
which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  given  up  its  trade  to  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Malo ;  and  it,  at  length,  engrossed  the  farming 
of  the  national  taxes.  By  spreading  false  reports  of  the 
discovery  of  mines  of  great  wealth.  Law  caused  the  shares 
to  rise  twenty  per  cent.,  and  everybody  was  anxious  to 
speculate  in  the  Mississippi  scheme.  A  panic  ensued, 
public  credit  sank  at  once,  and  Law,  who  had  been  appointed 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
a  country  he  had  beggared,  without  enriching  himself,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  crown  (1720).  The 
distress  of  the  kingdom  was  so  great,  that  government  was 
under  the  necessity  of  affording  relief.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  sufferers,  chiefly  fathers  of  families,  pre- 
sented their  whole  fortunes  in  paper;  and  government^ 
after  liquidating  these  debts,  whicn  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nally amounted  to  a  sum  too  incredible  to  be  named,  charged 
itself  with  the  enormous  debt  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirtv- 
one  millions  of  livres,  to  be  paid  in  specie.  Thus  ended  m 
Prance  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme ;  so  ruinous  to  the 
fortune  of  individuals,  but  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  state, 
which  it  relieved  from  an  excessive  load  of  debt.  Its  effectSi 
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however,  were  not  confiDed  to  that  kingdom.  Holland  re- 
ceived a  slight  shock ;  but  its  yiolencd  was  more  peculiarly 
reserved  for  England,  where  it  appeared  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  exhausted  all  its  fury. 

§  500.  Nothing  is  so  much  talked  of  in  this  country,  or 
so  little  understood,  as  the  National  Debt,  the  Public  Funds, 
and  the  Stocks.  The  National  Debt  is  the  residue  of  those 
large  sums  which  government  has,  in  times  of  exigency, 
been  obliged  to  raise  for  the  public  service,  and  which  the 
state  has  not  hitherto  found  it  convenient  to  pay  off.  The 
Public  Funds  consist  of  certain  ide^  aggregations,  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  government,  together  with  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  appropriated  by  parliament  to  pay  the 
interest  of  that  money;  and  the  surplus  of  these  taxes, 
which  have  always  been  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the 
charge  upon  them,  composes  what  was  called  the  Sinking 
Fund,  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  applied  towards  the 
reduction  or  sinking  of  the  national  debt.  The  Stocks  are  the 
whole  of  this  public  and  funded  debt ;  which  being  divided 
into  an  infinity  of  portions  or  shares,  bearing  a  kaown  in- 
terest, varying  in  the  different  funds,  may  be  readily  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another,  and  converted  into  cash. 
These  stocks  rise  or  fall  in  value  according  to  the  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  nation.  At  present  the  stocks  are 
subject  to  but  slight  variations,  except  in  times  of  national 
danger  or  calamity.  The  interest  having  been  regularly 
paid,  they  have  reached  a  high  rate  of  value,  that  can  be 
generally  maintained.  Formerly,  however,  the  case  was 
otherwise.  The  loans  were  chiefly  made  by  corporations, 
or  great  companies  of  merchants ;  who,  beside  the  stipulated 
interest,  were  indulged  with  certain  commercial  advantages. 
To  one  of  those  companies  was  granted,  in  1711,  the  mono* 

Eoly  of  a  projected  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
outh  Sea,  an  entire  freedom  to  visit  which,  it  was  supposed, 
England  would  obtain,  either  from  the  house  of  Austria  or 
that  of  Bourbon,  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  war. 
§  501.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  no  such  freedom  was 
obtained.  But  the  Assiento,  or  contract  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  conveyed  to  G-reat  Britain  by 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Philip  Y.,  as  well  as  the  singular 
privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  laden  with  European  com- 
modities, was  vested  exclusively  in  the  South-Sea  Company. 
By  virtue  of  this  contract,  British  £Eictories  were  established 
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•at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Crus,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
other  Spanish  settlements :  and  the  company  was  permitted 
to  freight  in  the  ports  of  the  South  Sea,  vessels  of  four 
hundred  tons  hurden,  in  order  to  convey  its  negroes  to  all 
the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  to  equip  them 
as  it  pleased ;  to  nominate  the  commanders  of  them,  and  to 
bring  back  the  produce  of  its  sales  in  gold  or  silver,  without 
being  subject  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export.  Even  this 
contract  was  exceeded,  a  larger  vessel  was  sent  annually  to 
Porto  Bello,  and  means  were  found  of  supplying  her  with 
fresh  stores,  as  her  cargo  was  sold.  By  these  various  ad- 
vantages, the  profits  of  the  South-Sea  Company  were  much 
increased.  Encouraged  by  such  favourable  circumstances, 
and  by  the  general  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  Sir  John 
Blount,  one  of  the  directors,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener, 
was  tempted  to  project,  in  1719,  the  infamous  South-Sea 
scheme.  Under  pretence  of  enabling  government  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt,  by  lowering  the  interest,  and  reducmg  all 
the  funds  into  one,  he  proposed  that  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany should  become  the  sole  public  creditor. 

§  502.  A  scheme  so  plausible  was  readily  adopted  by  the 
ministry,  and  received  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
The  South-Sea  Company  were  authorized  to  buy  up  all  the 
funded  debts  of  the  crown,  which  then  bore  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent. ;  and  it  was  provided  that,  after  the  expiration  of  six 
years,  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  foiir  per  cent,  and  the 
capital  be  redeemable  by  Parliament.  The  directors  were  em- 
powered to  raise  the  money  by  different  means;  and  particu- 
larly by  opening  books  of  subscription,  and  granting  annuities 
to  such  public  creditors  as  should  think  proper  to  exchange 
the  security  of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, with  the  emoluments  which  might  result  from  their 
commerce.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of 
the  South-Sea  Company  rose  from  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
or  thirty  pounds  on  the  hundred  above  its  primary  value,  to 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds,  or  four  times  the  price  paid  by 
the  first  subscribers.  Various  reports  were  spread  to  allure 
the  public,  and  the  subscription-books  were  no  sooner  opened 
than  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  crowded  to  the 
South-Sea  House,  eager  to  become  proprietors  of  the  stock. 
The  first  purchases  were,  in  a  few  weeks,  sold  for  double  the 
money  paid  for  them ;  and  the  delusion,  or  rather  the  infatu- 
ation, was  carried  so  far,  that  stock  at  last  reached  ten 
times  its  original  price  (1720).    New  projectors  started 
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up  every  day  to  avail  themselves  of  the  avarice  and  credulity 
of  the  nation  ;  and  the  Welsh  Copper  Company,  the  York 
Building  Company,  and  many  others,  were  formed. 

§  503.  No  interested  project  was  so  absurd  as  not  to  meet 
with  encouragement  during  the  public  delirium ;  but  the 
South-Sea  scheme  continued  to  be  the  great  object  of  at- 
traction. At  length,  however,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
times,  the  bubble  began  to  burst  (Sept.  30, 1720).  It  was 
discovered,  that  such  as  were  thought  to  be  in  the  secret 
had  disposed  of  all  their  stock  while  the  tide  was  at  its 
height.  A  univeral  alarm  ensued.  Every  one  wanted  to 
sell  and  nobody  to  buy,  except  at  a  very  reduced  price. 
The  South-Sea  stock  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  to 
the  lowest  ebb ;  and  nothing  but  the  timely  interposition 
and  steady  wisdom  of  Parliament  could  have  prevented  a 
general  bankruptcy.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  chosen  by  ballot  to  examine  all  the  books,  papers, 
and  proceedings  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  South-Sea 
Act ;  and  this  committee  discovered,  that  before  any  sub- 
scription could  be  made,  a  fictitious  stock  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  directors,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  other 
members  implicated  in  the  scheme,  were  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  first-mentioned  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  other  delinquents  were  censured 
(March  8,  1721).  The  estates  of  the  directors  were  also 
confiscated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  Commons  having 
thus  punishea  the  chief  promoters  of  this  iniquitous  scheme, 
by  stripping  them  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  proceeded  to 
repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischief  it  had  occasioned. 
They  accordingly  prepared  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
enacted,  that  seven  millions  should  be  paid  to  the  public 
sufferers;  that  several  additions  should  be  made  to  the 
stock  of  the  proprietors,  out  of  that  possessed  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  own  right ;  and  that,  after  such  distributions, 
the  remaining  capital  stock  should  be  divided  among  the 
proprietors.  By  these  wise  and  equitable  regulations, 
public  credit  was  restored,  and  the  ferment  of  the  nation 
gradually  subsided. 

§  504.  The  discontents  and  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
South-Sea  scheme  encouraged  the  English  Jacobites  to 
think  of  making  a  new  attempt  to  change  the  line  of  suc- 
cession ;  but  George  I.  obtained  information  of  the  plot. 
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and  Christopher  Layer  was  taken  into  custody  and  executed 
for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender. 
Several  members  of  the  nobility,  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of 
Sochester,  and  other  suspected  persons,  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  (1722) ;  but  they  were  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence,  except  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  degraded, 
deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  banished  the  kingdom  for  life 
(May  27,  1723).  About  the  same  time  Lord  Bblingbroke 
was  recalled  from  exile.  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  died  (Dec.  2,  1723),  and  Louis  XV.,  who  had 
attained  his  majority,  appointed  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as 
his  prime  minister.  He  was  soon  supplanted  by  Cardinal 
Eleury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  Louis  XV.,  and  who,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-three,  took  upon  him  the  cares  of  government. 
Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,  who  began  about  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  councils  of  G-reat  Britain,  and  afterwards 
became  prime  minister,  possessed  a  disposition  no  less 
pacific  than  that  of  Fleury.  Several  treaties  were  nego- 
tiated between  the  different  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
for  securing  more  effectually  the  objects  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  the  balance  of  power.  One  of  these  treaties, 
concluded  privately  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Spanish  monarch,  excited  the  jealousy  of  G-eorge  I.,  who 
was  under  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  G-erman 
dominions,  as  well  as  of  some  secret  article  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  many  of  whose  adherents  were  then  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  (July  17,  1725).  It  also  gave 
umbrage  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  as  it  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  house  of  Austria  greater  advantages  in  their 
trade  with  Spain,  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation ; 
and  it  guaranteed  a  new  East-India  Company,  lately 
established  at  Ostend,  which  France,  England,  and  Holland 
were  equally  desirous  of  suppressing. 

§  605.  To  counteract  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  another,  called 
the  Treaty  of  Hermhausen  or  Hanover,  was  concluded  at 
Hanover,  between  England,  France,  and  Prussia  (Sept.  3, 
1725).  Overawed  by  this  formidable  confederacy,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  remained  quiet.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain,  however,  fitted  out  three  stout  squadrons, 
one  of  which  he  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Admiral 
Hosier,  who  had  orders  to  blockade  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  and  to  seize  them  if  they 
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attempted  to  come  out.  In  cruising  off  that  unhealthy 
coast,  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  diseases  of  the  climate ;  his  ships  were  ruined 
by  the  worms,  and  he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  died  of 
a  broken  heart  (1727).  The  Spaniards,  in  resentment  of 
this  insult,  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  but  without  success; 
and  Sweden  and  Denmark  having  joined  the  alliance  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  (April  16, 1727),  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  soon  after  effected.  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
charter  of  the  Ostend  East-India  Company  should  be  sus- 
pended for  seven  years  ;  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  but  pai*ticularly  those  relative  to  the 
succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Tuscany,  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  that  all  differences 
should  be  adjusted  by  a  congress.  This  congress,  which  was 
held  at  Soissons  (June  1,  1728),  but  thence  transferred  to 
Eontainebleau  (Dec.  18),  produced  the  treaty  of  Seville,  by 
which  all  grounds  of  dispute  were  finally  removed  (1729). 
George  I.  died  at  Osnaburg  during  these  negotiations 
(June  11, 1727),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  II. 
George  I.  was  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prince,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  German  dominions,  which  has  been  much  mag- 
nified, was  made  use  of  by  the  Tories  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  English  nation.  His  conduct  to  his  wife,  Sophia 
Dorothea  of  Zell,  whom  he  repudiated,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Ahlen  in  1694,  was  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
She  was  never  acknowledged  as  queen  of  England,  but  died 
in  captivity  (Nov.  13,  1726). 

§  506.  The  administration  was  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Whigs,  the  true  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession 
and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tories  were, 
however,  powerful  in  opposition  ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
in  order  to  defeat  them,  had  recourse  to  bribery.  Possessed 
of  great  abilities,  and  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  he  made 
no  scruple  of  employing  the  money  voted  by  Parliament,  in 
order  to  corrupt  its  members.  Having  discovered  that 
almost  every  man  had  his  price,  he  bought  many ;  and  to 
gain  more,  he  let  loose  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  at  elec- 
tions. In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  confirmed  by 
another  at  Vienna  (March  16, 1731),  Don  Carlos  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  on  the 
succession  becoming  vacant,  the  emperor  withdrawing  his 
troops.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  emperor  also  agreed 
that  the    Ostend  Company,  which  had  given  so  much 
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umbrage  to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  sbould  be 
totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers, 
in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  should  guarantee  the  ^'  Pragmatic 
Sanction,"  or  domestic  law,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  secured 
to  the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor  Charles  YI.,  in  case  he 
should  die  without  male  issue.  The  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  continued  undisturbed,  till  the 
death  of  Erederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony  (Eeb.  1,  1733).  France  supported  the  claim  of 
Stanislas  Leczinski,  whom  Charles  XII.  had  before  invested 
with  the  sovereignty,  while  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the  Rus- 
sians, compelled  the  Poles  to  elect  Frederic  Augustus  II., 
son  of  the  deceased  monarch.  France  took  up  arms,  and 
the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  followed,  Holland  and 
England  remaining  neutral. 

§  507.  In  G-ermany  and  in  Italy  the  French  and  their  allies 
were  successful.  Discouraged  by  numerous  defeats,  the 
emperor  Charles  YI.  signified  his  desire  of  peace ;  and  as 
this  was  the  sincere  and  constant  wish  of  Cardinal  Fleury, 
preliminaries  were  soon  drawn  up  (1735)  ;  it  was  stipulated 
that  Stanislas  should  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine,  which,  after  his  death,  should  be  reunited  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  should  have 
Tuscany,  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  that 
liouis  XY.  should  insure  to  him  an  annual  revenue  of  three 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  till  the  death  of  the 
G-rand-duke  John  Gaston,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Medicis  ;  that  the  emperor  should  acknowledge  Don  Carlos 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  accept  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  as  an  indemnification  for  these  two  king- 
doms ;  that  he  should  cede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  certain 
parts  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  And,  in  consideration  of 
these  cessions,  the  king  of  France  agreed  to  restore  all  his 
conquests  in  Germany,  and  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  Just  as  this  pacification  was  concluded,  Austria 
and  Kussia  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars.  Through  the  mediation  of  France,  this  con- 
test was  brought  to  a  close,  after  Charles  YI.  had  suffered 
many  reverses,  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  (Sept.  18, 
1739).  The  emperor  ceded  to  Turkey,  Belgrade  and 
other  places,  with  Servia  and  Austrian  Walachia:  and 
the  contracting  powers  agreed  that  the  Danube  and  th^ 
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Save  should,  in  future,  be  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
empires.  The  empress  of  Eussia  was  left  in  possession 
of  AzofT,  but  on  condition  that  its  fortifications  should  be 
demolished ;  and  the  ancient  limits  between  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  empires  were  re-established.  The  prelimi- 
naries signed  at  Vienna  in  1735,  were  confirmed  by  a  defini- 
tive treaty  (Nov.  18, 1738)  ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
the  last  male  heir  of  the  house  of  Hapsbiirg^  died  (Oct.  20, 
1740). 


Letteb  27. — ^The  progress  of  Navigation,  Commerce,  and  CoIonizatioD, 
from  the  Year  1660  to  the  Year  1739,  when  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  a  Maritime  War,  occasioned  by  certain  commercial  dis- 
putes— an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  that  war — the  Bedu6tion 
of  Porto  BeUo,  the  Siege  of  Cartbagena,  and  the  Expedition  of  Com- 
modore Anson  to  the  &>ath  Sea.  a.d.  1660 — 17ii,  Vol.  ii.,  pagos 
370—384. 

§  508.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  and  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  almost  the 
whole  trade  of  the  universe.  But  Dutch  commerce  received 
a  severe  wound  from  the  English  Navigation  Act,  passed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  in  1651 ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  between  England  and  Holland  reduced  stUl 
lower  the  trade  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  commerce 
with  the  East  Indies,  however,  continued  to  flourish,  while 
that  of  England  remained  in  a  languishing  condition  until 
after  the  Revolution.  But  this  disadvantage  on  the  part  of 
England  was  amply  compensated  by  the  population,  culture, 
and  extension  of  her  colonies  in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  began  to  consume  a  vast  quantity  of 
European  goods ;  and  by  a  great  and  lucrative  trade  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey.  In  1664,  Colbert  established 
a  French  East-India  Company  at  Pondicherry  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  which  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  It  was  united  with  the  West-India  Company, 
but  they  were  afterwards  separated,  and  the  latter  abolished. 
France  is  chiefly  indebted  tor  her  wealth  and  commerce  to 
the  genius  and  industry  of  her  numerous  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  produce  of  an  extensive  and  naturally  fertile  terri- 
tory. Her  wines,  her  brandies,  her  raisins,  her  olives,  have 
been  long  in  request,  and  by  her  ingenious  manufactures, 
established  or  encouraged  by  Colbert,  her  gold  and  silver 
stuffs,  her  tapestries,  her  carpets,  her  silks,  her  velvets,  her 
laces,  her  linens,  and  her  toys,  she  laid  all  Europe,  and 
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indeed  the  whole  world,  under  contribution  for  half  a  centmy. 
Colbert  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  manufacture  of 
wool ;  and  the  French,  by  fabricating  lighter  cloths,  by  em- 
ploying more  taste  and  fancy  in  the  Colours,  and  by  the 
convenient  situation  of  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles, 
soon  acquired  possession  of  the  trade  of  Turkey,  form^ly 
BO  beneficial  to  England.  The  same,  and  other  circum- 
stances, have  prociired  them  a  great  share  in  the  trade  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

§  509.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685) 
the  French  manufactures  received  a  check,  and  the  perse- 
cuted Huguenots  who  took  refuge  in  Holland,  Englana,  and 
other  countries,  carried  with  them  their  arts  and  ingenuity, 
and  even  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  gold  and  silver,  to  a 
very  great  amount.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English  and  French 
colonies  in  North  America  enlarged  their  boundaries,  and 
increased  in  wealth  and  population.  The  French  colony  of 
Canada,  or  new  France,  was  augmented  by  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  and  a  line  of  communication  was  established, 
before  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississipi.  The 
English  colonies,  more  populous  and  cultivated,  extended 
along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  river  Alatahama,  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  New 
England  furnished  masts  and  yards  for  the  royal  navy,  as 
well  as  timber  for  other  uses ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  conquered 
from  the  Dutch,  in  1664,  and  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  1681, 
produced  abundant  crops  of  com,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  for  the  European  markets,  as  well  as  for  the  supply 
of  the  English  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  tobacco  of 
Yirginia  and  Maryland  had  become  a  staple  commodity,  and 
a  great  source  of  revenue ;  and  the  two  Carolinas,  by  the 
culture  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  tiirpentine,  soon  became  of  vast  importance.  But  the 
most  beneficial  trade  of  both  nations  arose  from  their 
colonies  in  the  West-India  Islands.  The  islands  in  the 
American  Archipelago  are  the  prime  marts  for  French  and 
English  manufactures,  and  furnish  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong  with  their  sugars,  their  rums,  their  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  other  articles,  with  a  more  valuable  exchange 
than  that  of  gold. 

§  510.  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
the  preciovLB  metals  weie  iovmii  m  %x^^\.  Y^^^>^vsvi^  Nkks^ 
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Spaniards  neglected  Hispaniola.  Allured  by  its  numerous 
aavantages,  certain  French  and  English  adventurers,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers  or  Freebooters,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  small  island  of  Tortoga,  as  early  as 
the  year  1632,  and  found  little  difficulty,  under  such  favour- 
able circumstances,  of  establishing  themselves  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Hispaniola.  These  barbarous  men,  the 
outcasts  of  civil  society,  were  denominated  Buccaneers^ 
because  they  dried  with  smoke,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  savages,  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  they  had  killed, 
in  places  denominated  buccans  in  the  language  of  the  natives. 
Many  of  them  were  little  better  than  pirates,  and  committed  ' 
fearful  depredations.  To  these  ravagers,  however,  rendered 
famous  by  their  courage  and  their  crimes,  France  and  Eng- 
land are  indebted,  in  some  measure,  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  could 
appear  less  formidable  than  the  first  armaments  of  the 
piratical  Buccaneers,  who  took  the  name  of  Brothers  of  the 
Coast  Having  formed  themselves,  like  the  hunters  of  wild 
cattle,  into  small  societies,  they  made  their  excursions  in  an 
open  boat,  which  generally  contained  between  twenty  and 
thirty  men,  exposed  to  all  the  intemperature  of  the  climate. 
Although  the  Buccaneers,  when  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  attacked  the  ships  of  every  nation,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  Spain  were  more  especially  marked 
out  as  the  objects  of  their  piracy.  Their  booty  was  origi- 
nally carried  to  the  island  of  Tortoga,  the  common  rendez- 
vous of  the  Buccaneers,  and  then  their  only  place  of  safety. 
But  afterwards  the  French  went  to  some  of  the  ports  of 
Hispaniola,  where  they  had  established  themselves  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Spaniards,  aud  the  English  to  those  of  Jamaica, 
where  they  could  dispose  of  their  prizes  to  more  advantage. 
§  511.  The  spoil  taken  by  these  marauders  was  fairly 
divided ;  provision  was  made  for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 
the  maimed,  and  they  formed  themselves  into  regular  bodies. 
G-rowing  more  insolent  from  success,  they  plundered  many 
of  the  richest  and  strongest  towns  in  the  New  World. 
Maracaybo,  Campeachy,  Vera  Cruz,  Porto  Bello,  and  Car- 
thagena,  felt  the  effects  of  their  fury ;  and  Guayaquil,  Pa- 
nama, and  many  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea, 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  resistance,  or  treated  with 
greater  lenity.  Among  the  Buccaneers  who  first  acquired 
distinction  in  this  new  mode  of  plundering,  was  MQTitb«*?t«»^ 
a  gentleman  of  Languedoc.    Humamty  in  Yim\)^^«cafe  >iJa^ 
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source  of  the  most  unfeeling  barbantj.  The  Spaniards 
Buffered  so  much  from  his  fury,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Exterminator,  Michael  of  Basco  and  !Franeis 
Lolonois  were  also  greatly  renowned  for  their  exploits,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Their  most  important,  thougn  not  their 
most  fortunate  enterprise,  was  that  in  the  Giuf  of  Vene- 
zuela, with  eight  yessels,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty  associ- 
ates (1667).  But  of  all  the  Buccaneers,  Erench  or  English, 
no  member  was  so  universally  successful,  or  executed  so  many 
great  and  daring  enterprises,  as  Henry  Morgan,  a  native  of 
Wales.  While  Basco,  Lolonois,  and  their  campanions,  were 
squandering  at  Tortoga  the  spoils  they  had  acquired  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venezuela,  Morgan  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack 
Porto  Bello  ;  and  his  measures  were  so  well  concerted,  that 
soon  after  his  landing  he  surprised  the  sentinels,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  before  the  Spaniards  could  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  (1668).  Morgan  and 
his  English  associates  carried  the  place  by  storm,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition ;  and  found  in  it,  besides  a  vast  quantity 
of  rich  merchandise,  bullion  and  specie  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

§  512.  With  this  booty  Morgan  and  his  crew  returned  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  immediately  planned  a  new  enterprise 
against  Maracaybo  (1669).  The  arrival  of  three  Spanish 
men-of-war  somewhat  interfered  with  his  scheme,  but  he 
managed  to  effect  his  escape,  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
spoils.  This  success,  like  that  of  all  ambitious  leaders, 
served  only  to  stimulate  him  to  yet  greater  undertakings. 
Having  disposed  of  his  booty  at  Port  Eoyal  in  Jamaica,  he 
again  put  to  sea,  with  a  larger  fleet  and  a  more  numerous 
body  of  adventurers ;  and  after  reducing  the  island  of  St. 
Katherine,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  against  Panama,  of 
which  he  took  possession,  and  pillaged  it  for  several  days 
(1670).  The  booty  was  divided;  and  Morgan's  own  share 
in  the  pillage  of  this  expedition  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  carried  all  his 
wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  never  afterwards  engaged  in  any 
piratical  enterprise.  The  defection  of  Morgan,  and  sevenu 
other  principal  leaders,  together  with  the  total  separation  of 
the  English  and  French  Buccaneers,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  two  nations,  which  followed  the  Eevolution 
in  1688,  broke  the  force  of  those  powerful  plunderers.  The 
king  of  Spain  being  then  in  alliance  with  England,  the 
latter  repressed  the  piracies  of  her  subjects  in  the  West 
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Indies.  The  French  Buccaneers  continued  their  depreda- 
tions, and  with  no  small  success,  tiU  the  peace  of  Bjswick  in 
1697 ;  when,  all  difference  between  France  and  Spaia  having 
been  adjusted,  a  stop  was  everywhere  put  to  hostilities,  an4 
not  only  the  association,  but  the  very  name,  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  set  of  men  became  almost  extinct.  They  were  in- 
sensibly lost  among  the  other  European  inhabitants  of  the 
"West  Indies. 

§  513.  Before  this  period,  however,  the  French  colony  iij 
Hispaniola  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  prosi- 
perity ;  and  Jamaica,  into  which  the  spoils  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  more  abundantly  poured,  was  already  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  Buccaneers  found  at  Fort 
Boyal  better  reception,  and  greater  security,  than  any» 
where  else.  The  wealth  which  flowed  into  Jamaica  through 
that  channel  gave  great  activity  to  every  branch  of  culture  ; 
and  after  the  piracies  of  the  Buccaneers  were  suppressed, 
it  proved  a  new  source  of  riches,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants 
to  open  a  clandestine  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements, 
whence  it  had  its  origin.  This  illicit  and  lucrative  com- 
merce was  rendered  more  facile  and  secure  by  the  Assiento, 
or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes, 
which  England  obtained  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade,  which,  together  with  that  carried 
on  by  the  British  South-Sea  Company,  had  almost  ruined 
the  rich  commerce  of  the  galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of 
Spain,  ships  of  force,  under  the  name  Oua/rda-CostcLS,  were 
stationed  upon  the  coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  iater- 
lopers  most  frequently  resorted.  This  interference,  though 
necessary,  was  not  properly  carried  out,  and  led  to  numerous 
disputes.  The  preliminaries  of  a  convention  were  signed 
in  the  beginning  of  1739. 

§  614.  The  chief  article  of  the  convention  provided,  that 
the  king  of  Spain  should  pay  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  their  losses,  in  consequence  of 
the  sei:^ures  made  by  the  Guarda-Costas.  This  seemed  to 
be  an  admission  of  the  right  of  seisirch,  and  raised  such  a 
ferment  in  the  kingdom,  that  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  declaring  war  or  resigning. 
The  king  of  Spain  did  not  pay  the  stipulated  sum  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  thus  furnished  Walpole  with  a  pretext 
for  making  war  without  abandoning  his  pacilBc  principles. 
A  powerful  fleet,   under  Admiral  Haddock,  was  sent  ta 
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cruize  off  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  Admiral  Yemen,  an 
officer  who  stood  high  in  the  public  favour,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
six  ships,  carrying  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  Yenion 
took  Porto  Bello  (Nov.  20, 1739).  On  account  of  its  un- 
healthy situation,  it  was  csJled  the  Grave  of  the  Spaniards ; 
but  during  the  annual  fair,  which  lasted  forty  days,  it  was 
the  theatre  of  the  richest  commerce  that  was  ever  transacted 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Seated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  seas,  thither  were 
brought  from  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  other  valuable  productions  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and 
there  arrived  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain,  laden  with  every 
article  of  necessity,  accommodation,  and  luxury.  The  joy 
of  the  English  nation  on  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  was 
excessive.  The  two  houses  of  Parliament  congratulated  his 
majesty  on  the  success  of  his  arms ;  the  people  were  con- 
firmed in  their  opinion  of  Yemon ;  and  his  good  fortune 
induced  the  minister  to  continue  him  in  the  command  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 

§  515.  The  reduction  of  Porto  Bello  was  but  a  prelude  to 
greater  enterprises.  Nothing  less  was  resolved  upon  than 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  With  this  view,  an  English  squadron  was  despatched 
to  the  South  Sea,  under  Commodore  Anson,  in  order  to 
ravage  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili;  while  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
besides  frigates,  flre-ships,  bomb-ketches,  store-ships,  vic- 
tuallers, and  transports,  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  land- 
forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  reinforce 
Admiral  Yemon,  and  co-operate  with  Anson,  by  means  of 
intelligence  to  be  conveyed  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  land-forces  were  commanded  by  Lord  Cathcart,  a  noble- 
man of  approved  honour,  as  well  as  experience  in  military 
afiairs  ;  and  the  ardour  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors  to  come 
to  action  was  excessive.  The  want  of  harmony  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  armament.  As  Lord  Cathcart  unfortunately 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  the  command 
of  the  land-forces  devolved  upon  Brigadier- General  Went- 
worth,  an  officer  without  experience,  resolution,  or  authority. 
He  had  nothing  in  common  with  Yemon  but  his  obstinacy, 
and  as  great  a  contempt  for  the  sea,  as  the  admiral  had  for 
^       the  land  service.    These  two  ill-associated  commanders. 
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whose  powers  were  discretionary,  after  being  reinforced 
with  some  troops  from  the  English  colonies  in  America^ 
determined  to  attack  Carthagena  (1741).  The  expedition, 
in  which  Smollett  served  as  an  assistant-surgeon,  failed,  and 
the  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica.  Though  Yernon  was  re- 
inforced with  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  Wentworth. 
with  three  thousand  soldiers  from  England ;  and  although, 
they  successively  threatened  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  Panama, 
they  returned  home  without  eflecting  anything  of  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  the  loss  of  nearly  twenty  thousand, 
men. 

§  516.  The  expedition  under  Anson  was  attacked  by  a 
furious  storm  in  passing  Cape  Horn  (1740) :  two  of  his  ships 
were  obliged  to  return  in  distress ;  one  was  lost ;  another  was 
so  damaged  as  to  be  abandoned  soon  after ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  people  died  of  the  scurvy,  before  he  reached  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  had  been  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  In  this  delightful  abode  the  remainder 
of  his  crew  recovered  their  heidth  and  spirits;  and  the 
Centtiriony  his  own  ship,  being  still  in  pretty  good  repair, 
he  put  to  Iba,  took  several  prizes  off  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  plundered  the  town  of  raita,  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  he  found  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  siterling.  From  his  prisoners,  he  learned  that, 
notwithstanding  his  reduced  force,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
those  latitudes ;  as  Don  Joseph  Pizarro,  who  commanded  a 
Spanish  squadron  destined  to  oppose  him,  had  been  obliged 
to  return  to  Bio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  lost  two  ships  and 
two  thousand  men,  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  llom. 
Anson  also  learned  that  the  English  expedition  against 
Carthagena  had  miscarried.  This  discouraging  news  made 
him  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  execute 
that  part  of  his  instructions  which  regarded  an  attack  upon 
Panama,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  co-operation  with 
the  British  troops  across  the  istlimus  of  Darien.  He, 
therefore,  bore  away  for  Acapulco,  in  hopes  of  intercepting 
the  Manilla  galleon,  which  ne  understood  was  then  at  sea. 
Happily  for  the  Spaniards,  she  had  reached  that  port  before 
his  arrival.  He  endeavoured  to  intercept  her  on  her  return, 
but  without  effect.  At  last,  finding  himself  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  he  sailed  for  China,  where  he  arrived,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  voyage.  Having  refitted  his  ship, 
and  taken  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  again  launched  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  took  the  annual  ship  from  Acapulco, 
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on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to  Manilla,  laden  with  treasure  to 
the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, beside  other  valuable  commodities.  Anson  went  a 
second  time  to  China,  where  he  asserted  the  hociour  of 
tiie  British  flag  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  returned  to 
Bngknd  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1740--1744),  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  heard  of  his  disasters, 
and  concluded  that  he  and  all  his  crew  were  lost.  The  Spanish 
treasure  was  carried  to  the  Tower  with  much  parade ;  and 
an  expedition,  which,  all  things  considered,  ought  rather  to 
have  been  deemed  unfortunate,  was  magnified  beyond  mea- 
sure. Anson's  perseverance,  however,  deserved  praise,  and 
the  success  of  a  single  ship  seemed  to  point  out  what  might 
"he  performed  by  a  stout  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Hke  South 
Sea;  but  the  failure  of  the  formidable  enterprise  against 
Carthagena  was  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  nation, 
that  no  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  war  to  distress 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.* 

(»)  j^tlpougli  the  ^'  N|BW  Style"  of  chronology,  iBtroduced  by  Gie- 

foiy  XUJ.  in  1582,  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  until  1752,  we 
ave,  for  the  sake  of  nniformity,  as  we  stated  at  p.  222,  followed  it  in 
this  work.  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  previous  to  1700,  tiie 
variation  between  the  New  Style  and  the  Old,  was  only  ten  days.  After 
1700  the  difference  is  eleven  days.  Thus  the  battle  of  Blenh^iiQ  wai 
foogjht  August  2,  1704,  Old  Style,  or  August  13,  New  Style. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

Letteb  28. — General  View  of  the  A£^irs  of  Europe,  from  the  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VT.  to  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  and  the  Con- 
firmation ot  the  Treaty  of  fireslaw.  ▲.!).  174Q-*X746.  Vol.  ii..  pages 
384—406. 

§  517.  The  deatb  of  the  emperpr  Cfaarles  VI.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  without  male  issue,  awakened 
the  ambition  of  muxLj  potentates,  whose  pretensicms  threw 
all  Europe  into  a  ferment  (1740).  By  virtue  of  the  Frag* 
matic  Saiuetion,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  blood,  the  succession 
to  all  the  Austrian  dominions  belonged  to  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  the  late  emperor's  eldest  daughter,  marrie4 
to  Francis  ei  Lorraine,  grapd  duke  of  Tuscany.  The  king- 
doms of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  the  provinces  of  Silesia, 
Austrian  Swabia,  tipper  and  Lower  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia, 
Gamiob,  Burgaw,  £risgaw,the  Low  Countries,  Friuli,  Tyrol, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentio, 
formed  that  inheritonee.  Maria  Theresa  took  quiet  posses- 
sion, and  received  the  homage  of  the  states  of  Austria.  The 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  9ud  Bohemia  and  the  Italian  pro* 
vinces  swore  allegiance  to  her  by  their  deputies ;  and  sh^ 
caused  her  husband,  !Fraacis,  to  be  proclaimed  co-regei^t. 
The  first  alarm  was  given  by  a  formidable  and  unexpected 
pretender.  On  the  death  of  Frederic  William  pf  Prussia 
(May  81,  1740),  his  son  Frederic  II.  had  8U(3oeeded  to  the 
throne.  This  prince  claimed  certain  portions  of  Silesia,  and 
prepoied  to  support  his  claims  by  forc^  of  arms.  When  iqi 
the  heart  of  that  rich  province,  and  in  possession  of  its 
capital  (Jan.  3, 1741)^  he  offered  to  supply  Maria  Theresa, 
then  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  queepi  of  Hungary, 
with  money  and  troops,  to  protect  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  the  rest  of  her  (dominions  in  G-erman^,  and  to  use  all 
hi^  interest  to  place  her  husband  on  the  imperial  throne, 
provided  she  would  cede  Lower  Silesia  to  nim.  Marif), 
Theresa  rejedbed  these  ofieiiSy  luid  sent  an  .iMrmy  to  expel 
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the  invader.  An  obstinate  battle  was  fougbt  at  Molwitz 
(April  10),  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  the 
province  of  Silesia  soon  afber  submitted  to  the  Prussians. 
France  formed  a  scheme  of  placing  Charles  Albert,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  armies  were  im- 
mediately raised  in  order  to  carry  out  the  project.  The 
treaty  or  Nymphenburg  was  concluded  between  IJouis  XV. 
and  Charles  Albert,  and  another  between  that  monarch  and 
Erederic  II.,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  with  the  imperial  crown,  should  possess  Bohemia, 
Upper  Austria,  and  the  Ty^^J  *^*  Frederic  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  gratified 
with  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia;  and  that  his  Prussian 
majesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Neiss 
and  the  county  of  Glatz. 

§  518.  England,  alarmed  at  these  advances,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  and  furnished  Maria 
Theresa  with  supplies.  The  French,  with  their  G-erman 
allies,  captured  rassau  and  Lintz,  and  advanced  upon 
Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  retired  to  Presburg,  in  Hungary, 
where  she  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  appeared 
before  them  with  her  eldest  son,  then  an  infant  in  arms,  and 
demanded  their  support.  The  appeal  was  nobly  responded 
to,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  displayed  in  her  cause. 
The  Hungarians  flew  to  arms,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
abandoning  the  siege  of  Vienna,  stormed  and  captured 
Prague  (Nov.  26, 1741).  In  this  city  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  (Dec.  9) ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  elected  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  VII.  (Jan.  24, 1742).  At  this  juncture  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole's  long  ascendancy  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons was  brought  to  a  close,  and  a  new  ministry  took  office, 
with  the  earl  of  Wilmington  at  its  head  (Feb.  17).  The 
nation  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
expected  great  results  from  this  change  in  the  administration, 
in  which  they  were,  however,  disappointed.  The  Austrians 
succeeded  in  expelling  their  assailants  from  Bohemia  and 
Bavaria,  and  after  the  sanguinary  but  indecisive  battle  of 
Czaslau  (May  7),  the  king  of  Prussia,  through  the  mediation 
of  England,  concluded  a  toeaty  of  peace  with  Maria  Theresa^ 
in  which,  in  return  for  certun  concessions,  he  engaged  to 
remain  neutral  (June  11, 1742) ;  and  another  treaty  was  soon 
after  signed  between  Maria  Theresa  and  the  king  of  Poland 
(June  28).   The  intelligence  of  these  treaties  fell  upon  the 
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court  of  France  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  commanding  genius  of  the 
French  generals,  that  her  army,  which  on  the  defection  of 
Prussia  had  taken  refuge  in  Prague,  was  extricated  from  its 
perilous  position,  and  made  good  its  retreat  into  Alsace. 

§  519.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  king 
of  Spain  had  claimed  the  Austrian  succession.  This  he 
afterwards  abandoned,  but  prepared  to  maintain  his  right 
to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  had  also  claimed  the  duchy  of  Milan,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  and  the 
cession  of  certain  places  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  though 
without  absolutely  renouncing  his  antiquated  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  sent  an  army  into  Italy 
towards  the  end  of  1741,  and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  only  deterred  from  espousing  the  cause  of  Spain  by  the 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  before  his  capital.  The 
English  fleet  cut  off  the  Spanish  supplies,  and  affairs  were 
in  such  a  desperate  state  that  France,  anxious  to  escape 
from  a  disastrous  conflict,  made  proposals  of  peace.  This 
condescension  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  councils  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  were  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
mild  spirit  of  cardinal  Fleury,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  (Jan.  29, 1743).  Maria  Theresa  rejected  these  advances, 
and  the  English  ministry,  fired  with  military  ardour,  en- 
couraged her  in  this  course.  The  imperialists  and  their 
aUies  were  defeated  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  whilst  in 
Flanders  the  English  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (June  16, 
1743),  at  which  George  II.  commanded  in  person.  Had 
this  victory  been  properly  followed  up,  the  French  army 
must  have  been  captured  or  dispersed ;  and  Earl  Stair  was 
so  annoyed  at  the  inaction,  that  he  threw  up  his  command. 
The  campaign  in  Italy  was  not  more  decisive,  and  this  result 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  secret  negotiations  then  in 
progress  between  France  and  Sardinia.  Maria  Theresa, 
however,  oflered  better  terms,  and  the  treatv  of  "Worms  was 
the  result  (Sept.  1743).  The  king  of  Sardinia  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  guaranteed  anew 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Cessions  of  territory  in  Italy  were 
made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  return  for  an  annual 
subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  engaged  to  keep 
up  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men.  « 

§  520.  This  treaty  dispelled  all  hopes  of  peace.    Some  of 
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the  Oerman  powers,  jealous  of  Austria,  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  nu  alliance 
between  France  and  Spain  was  signed  at  Fontaioebleau. 
War  was  declared  against  France  (March  31,  1744), 
The  most  strenuous  e^orts  were  made  on  all  sides  for  the 
actiTe  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  discontents  in  England 
caused  the  revival  of  a  project  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  Troops  were  collected  at  various  portions  of  the 
French  coast  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  Charles 
Hdward  joined  the  expedition.  Seven  thousand  men 
embarked  in  transports,  and  set  sail,  but  were  driven  back 
bj  a  violent  storm,  and  the  enterprise  was  postponed.  An 
indecisive  naval  engagement  in  the  Mediterranean  (Feb.  9), 
in  which  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  escaped  destruc- 
tion owing  to  a  divided  command,  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  led  to  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
campaign  in  Italy  commenced  in  Piedmont,  and  the  French 
^d  Spaniards  gained  some  successes,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, lead  to  aaj  important  results.  In  the  south  of  Italy, 
the  Austrians  invaded  Naples,  but  were  eventually  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  winter^quarters  in  the  Bolognese  terri- 
tory. In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  of 
JLungary  was  not  more  sqccessful.  A  treaty  had,  through 
the  influence  of  France,  been  concluded  between  the 
emperor,  the  Jiings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  elector 
Palatine,  having  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  Charles  VII. 
By  a  separate  article,  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  put 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  and  to  guarantee  to 
him  Upper  Austria,  as  soon  as  conquered,  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  town  and 
circle  of  Koningsgratz,  with  all  the  country  situated  between 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  river  Elbe,  and  from  the 
town  and  circle  of  Koningsgratz  to  the  confines  of  Saxony. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  by  previous  agreement,  and  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  not  obliged 
to.  take  up  arms  until  he  should  see  France  act  witli  vigour. 
Louis  XV.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Flanders, 
captured  Menin,  Tprep,  and  Fumes,  and  entered  Dunkirk 
in  triumph ;  while  the  allied  army,  seventy  thousand  strong, 
unable  to  oppose  his  progress,  continued  posted  behind  the 
Scheldt  (1744). 

§  521.  The  invasion  of  Alsace  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine compelled  Louis  XV.  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  that 
portion  oi  his  dominions.    At  Metz  he  was  seized  with  a 
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fever,  which  at  one  time  threatened  his  life,  but  he  recovered; 
and  as  Alsace  had  been  evacuated,  he  laid  siege  to  and  cap- 
tured Freiburg.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  and  overrun  Bohemia,  was  speedily  expelled  from  that 
kingdom  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion into  Silesia.  In  the  mean  time  Charles  VII.  had  once 
more  obtained  possession  of  his  capital,  but  the  retreat  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  filled  him  with  apprehension,  and  death 
at  last  came  to  his  relief  (Jan.  20,  1745).  As  his  son 
Maximilian  Joseph  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  could 
not  become  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  Afraid  of 
losing  the  electorate,  this  prince,  through  the  mediation  of 
England,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  by  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  recognize  the  imperial  dignity  as  having 
been  vested  in  the  person  of  Charles  VII.,  and  to  put  his 
son  in  possession  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  young  elector  renounced  all  claim  to  any 
part  of  the  Austrian  succession,  consented  to  guarantee 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  engaged  to  give  his  vote  for  the 
grand  duke  at  the  ensuing  election  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  service. 

§  522.  Louis  XV.  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  He 
oflTered  the  imperial  crown  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  this 
prince  very  prudently  refused  to  act  without  consulting  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna.  This  refusal  did  not  pro* 
duce  any  change  in  the  French  king's  plans ;  and,  having 
obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Srepublic  of  Genoa,  his  armies, 
with  their  Italian  and  Spanish  allies,  overran  Sardinia. 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  greatest 
military  commander  of  the  age.  Yet  he  ran  great  risk  of 
a  terrible  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (April  30, 1745)  ; 
in  which  the  British,  after  having  routed  almost  every 
regiment  in  the  French  army,  were,  owing  to  the  defection 
of  their  Dutch  and  Austrian  allies,  compelled  to  retire. 
The  English  lost  seven  and  the  French  ten  thousand  men 
on  this  occasion.  The  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and 
raised  Maria  Theresa's  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I.  (Sep.  13, 
1745).  The  king  of  Prussia,  having  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Friedberg,  Sohr,  and  Pima,  invaded  Saxony,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Dresden.  Tired  of  the  war,  he  in  that 
city  concluded  treaties  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  Maria 
Theresa,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  new  emperor ;  and 
thus  tranquillity  was  restored  to  Germany  (Dec.  25, 1745). 
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Litter  29. — Sketch  of  the  Domestic  History  of  Great  Britain,  including 
some  Foreign  Affiiird  intimately  coDnected  with  it,  from  the  Resig- 
nation of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Scotland,  a.d.  1742--1746.     Vol.  u.,  pages  406—423. 

§  523.  The  anticipations  that  had  been  formed  respecting 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  English  Qt)vernment  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  E.  Walpole,  were  not  fulfilled,  and  this 
disappointment  induced  the  Jacobites  once  more  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  Pretender.  The  failure  of  the 
attempted  invasion  from  the  coast  of  France  produced  a 
temporary  reaction.  Loyal  addresses  were  presented  to 
the  throne  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  from  all  the 
principal  towns  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  Many 
causes  of  national  discontent,  however,  still  remained  ;  all  of 
which  were  magnified  and  industriously  pointed  out  by  the 
Jacobites,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  British  ministry,  and 
induce  the  king  of  France  to  make  a  new  effort  K>r  the 
re-establishment  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  inglorious 
sea-fight  off  Toulon,  and  the  infamous  trial  of  Matthews 
and  Lestock,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  sincere  lovers  of 
justice  and  of  their  country.  Other  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  revive  the  popular  clamour  against  the  measures  of 
the  court.  Several  ministerial  changes  occurred.  The 
death  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington  (July  26, 1743)  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Pelham,  who  soon  after  endeavoured  to 
form  a  coalition  amongst  different  leading  statesmen.  This 
cabinet  was  known  as  the  Broadbottom  administration,  and 
the  wide  basis  upon  which  it  was  framed  left  little  room  for 
Parliamentary  opposition.  Liberal  supplies  were  voted 
for  the  war,  vigorous  measures  were  resolved  upon,  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
l^e  defeat  at  Fontenoy  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  lofty  aspira- 
tions of  the  government  and  the  people ;  and  it  encouraged 
the  Jacobites  to  make  another  desperate  attempt  in  favour 
of  the  deposed  bouse  of  Stuart. 

§  524.  Charles  Edward  embarked  at  Port  St.  Nazaire,  in 
Brittany,  with  a  few  followers,  and  some  supplies  (July  14, 
1745).  The  Elizdbeth,  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship,  with 
volunteers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  appointed  as  a  convoy, 
fell  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  fifty-eight  guns, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  at  Brest ;  but  Charles  Edward  pursued  his  voyage, 
and  landed  in  Scotland.    He  was  joined  by  some  Highland 
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cliiefs,  with  their  hardy  mountaineers,  but  the  Presbyterian 
party  remained  true  to  their  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
family.  The  latter,  most  numerous  in  the  Lowlands,  being 
unused  to  arms,  were  filled  with  the  gravest  apprehensions. 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Warren  and 
Pepperel,  in  some  measure  removed  their  despondency 
(July  17,  1745).  At  the  head  of  his  hardy  Highlanders, 
Charles  Edward  took  possession  of  Dunkeld,  Perth,  and 
Dundee,  proclaiming  his  father,  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
king.  Thence  he  advanced  to  Edinburgh  while  Sir  John 
Cope,  commander  of  the  royal  forces,  retired.  The  head 
of  the  Stuarts  was  proclaimed  with  due  formality  in  the 
Scottish  capital  (Sep.  16).  In  the  mean  time.  Cope,  who 
had  received  reinforcements,  retraced  his  steps  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  Preston  Pans,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Charles  Edward  and  his  Highlanders, 
and  totally  defeated  (Sep.  21).  The  military  chest,  cannon, 
colours,  camp-equipage,  and  baggage  of  the  royal  army,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tne  rebels. 

§  525.  Had  Charles  Edward  followed  up  this  triumph 
before  the  English  troops  could  have  been  recalled  from 
Flanders,  the  result  of  the  struggle  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  victory,  he 
returned  to  Holyrood-house  and  wasted  his  time  in  idle 
parade.  At  length  the  determination  to  advance  into  Eng- 
land was  taken,  and  the  Pretender  issued  a  declaration.  It 
was,  however,  too  late :  George  II.  had  returned  from  his 
German  dominions,  loyal  addresses  from  all  quarters  poured 
in,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  had  been  recalled  from 
Planders,  six  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  had  landed,  the 
militia  was  embodied,  and  the  kingdom  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence.  The  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vernon,  in  command  ,of 
the  channel  fleet,  efifectually  cut  off  all  hope  of  succour  from 
Prance.  The  rebel  army  had  captured  Carlisle ;  thence 
they  advanced  through  Preston  and  Lancaster  to  Man- 
chester, where  the  Pretender  established  his  head-quarters 
(Nov.  28).  His  reception  was  not  so  cordial  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, but  he  continued  his  march,  and  entered  Derby 
(Dec.  4).  Having  lingered  here  a  few  days,  and  being 
threatened  by  two  superior  armies,  Charles  Edward,  deter- 
mined upon  a  retreat.  This  was  effected  in  good  order  and 
without  any  serious  loss ;  and  the  rebel  army  repaired  to 
Glasgow  (Dec.  25). 
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§  526.  During  Charles  Edward's  absence  from  Scotland; 
the  two  hostile  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  increase  their  strength.  A 
small  reinforcement  had  arrived  from  France,  several  noble- 
men joined  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Simon  Fraser, 
Lord  Lovat,  sent  round  the  Fiery  Cross,  denouncing  spoil, 
sword,  and  fire  against  iQl  vassals  who  refused  to  take  arms 
at  his  command.  The  royalists  were  also  warmly  sup- 
ported, and  General  Hawley  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. From  Glasgow  the  Pretender  marched  upon 
Stirling,  and  defeatea  General  Hawley  near  that  town. 
The  royalists  were,  however,  again  reinforced ;  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  assumed  the  command,  and  entirely  crushed 
the  insurrection,  on  Culloden  Moor^  near  Nairn.  The 
rebel  army,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  thirty  minutes, 
was  totally  routed,  and  chased  off  the  field  with  great 
slaughter.  The  king's  troops,  but  especially  the  dragoons, 
irritated  by  their  former  disgraces,  and  the  fatigues  of  a 
winter  campaign,  gave  no  quarter.  Nearly  two  thousand  of 
the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  only 
three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  royal  army  (April  16,  1746). 
After  suffering  the  most  incredible  hardships  in  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  dunng  a  period  of 
nearly  five  months,  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
having  been  offered  for  his  capture,  Charles  Edward  effected 
his  escape,  and  landed  in  Brittany,  in  France.  The  rebels 
were  pursued  with  great  cruelty  by  the  victorious  army. 
Many  of  them  were  captured,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  most  arbitrary  measures  were  adopted  against 
them,  and  everything  done  to  crush  the  spirit  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  formidable  rebellion. 


Letter  30. — A  General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Treaty 
of  Dresden  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la*Chapelle.  A.D.  1745 — 1748. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  423 — 436. 

§  527.  The  treaty  of  Dresden,  and  the  confirmation  of 
that  of  Breslau,  by  finally  detaching  the  king  of  Prussia 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  made  a  great  change  in  the 
state  of  the  contending  powers,  but  did  not  dispose  them 
to  peace.  The  king  of  France,  encouraged  by  his  past  suc- 
cesses, and  by  the  absence  of  the  British  troops,  determined 
to  push  his  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  enraged  at  Louis  for  supporting  a  Pre- 
tender  to  his  throne,  reBo\ve4  ■vx^oxLNen^'&wiSi.^^  ^^  ^<^qti^ 
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the  rebellion  in  Scotland  should  be  finally  suppressed. 
Elated  with  the  exaltation  of  her  husband  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppose  in  Germany, 
the  queen  of  Hungary  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  favour- 
able turn  to  the  war  m  Italy.  She  even  flattered  herself, 
that  the  Circles,  or  the  Germanic  body,  might  be  induced 
to  take  up  arms  against  Erance ;  and  that,  by  the  co- 
operation of  England  and  Holland,  all  Flanders  might  be 
recovered,  and  the  victorious  house  of  Bourbon  completely 
humbled.  The  French  army  captured  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Mens,  and  other  towns,  and  Louis  became  absolute  master 
of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army,  made  several 
attempts  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  but  was  at 
last  attacked  and  defeated  by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Boucoux 
(Oct.  1,  1746) ;  after  which  hotly-contested  and  sanguinary 
encounter  both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  In 
Italy  various  negotiations  were  carried  on,  which  did  not 
make  any  material  alteration  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 
A  misunderstanding  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
paralyzed  their  eflbrts,  and  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
recovered  all  the  Piedmontese  fortresses,  and  entered  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  France  and  Spain  accommodated  their 
differences,  but  being  unable  to  retrieve  the  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  haughty  republic  of 
Genoa  was  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians  and 
Sardinians.  While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who  sat 
upon  the  Spanish  throne,  expired  (July  9,  1746),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI. 

§  528.  The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies,  having 
driven  the  French  and  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  invaded 
France.  They  entered  Provence,  but  were  encountered 
with  great  spirit,  and  forced  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  rose  against  their  Austrian  con- 
querors, and  drove  them  from  their  city  (Dec.  10).  The 
naval  transactions  of  this  year  do  little  honour  to  the 
British  flag.  In  consequence  of  the  cowardice  of  Commo- 
dore Peyton,  who  declined  an  engagement  with  a  French 
squadron  not  quite  equal  in  force  to  his  ovm,  the  English 
settlement  of  Madras  fell  into  their  hands  (Sept.  14).  An 
expedition — at  first  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec^ 
the  capital  of  Canada,  but  having  been  detam^dL  \.oo  \ai^^ 
for  that  enterprise,  ita  destination  waa  c\iwig[e4. — ^feSL'^ft^Vo. 
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an  attempt  against  Port  L* Orient,  the  repository  of  stores 
belonging  to  the  French  East-India  Company.  The  French 
also  miscarried  in  an  enterprise,  on  a  larger  scale,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  reduction 
of  the  English  settlement  of  Annapolis.  The  conferences 
opened  at  Breda,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  were,  owing 
to  the  insolent  demands  of  the  French,  soon  broken  off. 
Both  parties  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
The  States- General  entered  into  closer  alliance  with  Eng- 
land; Austria  and  Sardinia  collected  large  armies;  Louis  XV. 
assembled  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  gave 
Marshal  Saxe  unlimited  powers,  while  the  Spanish  army  was 
considerably  augmented. 

§  529.  At  the  commencment  of  the  campaign  of  1747, 
the  French  made  rapid  progress  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  this 
so  alarmed  the  people,  that  they  appointed  William  Henry 
Friso,  "  stadtholder,  captain-general,  and  admiral-in-chief 
of  all  the  United  Provinces"  (May  2).  The  beneficial 
results  of  this  step  became  apparent,  in  the  vigorous 
measures  that  were  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  During  these  transactions  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
lay  inactive,  in  presence  of  a  large  French  force.  The 
arrival  of  Louis  XV.  at  Brussels  led  to  a  renewal  of  active 
operations,  and  the  attempt  to  besiege  Maestricht  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Laffeldt  or  Val.  In  this  action  the  British 
troops  again  carried  everything  before  them ;  but  being 
badly  supported  by  their  Dutch,  and  altogether  deserted 
by  their  Austrian  allies,  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat 
(June  20).  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  attacked,  and,  after  the 
most  heroic  defence,  carried  by  assault  (Sept.  16).  The 
French  generals  in  Italy  achieved  certain  successes  early  in 
the  campaign,  and  the  Austrians  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
punish  the  Genoese  for  their  late  rebellion.  The  defeat  of 
a  French  army  by  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  at  Exilles 
(July  8)  compelled  the  French  to  abandon  the  country,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  only  prevented  by  the  great  rains 
of  the  autumnal  season  from  invading  France.  The  French 
fieet  was  captured  by  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  off  Cape 
Finisterre  (May  3)  ;  and  about  six  weeks  after  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  Commodore  Fox  fell 
in  with  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  from  St.  Domingo,  laden 
with  the  rich  productions  of  that  fertile  island,  and  took 
forty-six  of  them  (June  20).  Admiral  Hawke  defeated 
another  French  squadron  off  Belleisle, .  and  captured  six 
Aipa  (Oct.  14).  •    ' 
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•  §  630.  These  naval  triumphs  induced  Louis  XV.  to  think 
of  peace,  and  even  to  listen  to  moderate  terms,  in  spite  of 
his  great  superiority  in  the  Netherlands.  His  finances 
were  almost  exhausted;  the  trade  of  his  subjects  was 
utterly  ruined ;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
supplies  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  low 
state  of  the  French  and  Spanish  navies.  The  success  of  his 
arms  in  Italy  had  fallen  infinitely  short  of  his  expectations ; 
and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  though  a  necessary,  had  become 
an  expensive,  ally.  His  views  had  been  totally  defeated  in 
Germany  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  subsequent  pacification  between 
the  houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg.  He  was 
still  victorious  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  election  of  a 
stadtholder,  by  uniting  the  force  of  the  States- General 
against  him,  lefb  little  hopes  of  future  conquests  in  that 
quarter ;  especially  as  the  British  Parliament,  whose 
resources  were  yet  unimpaired,  and  whose  liberality  seemed 
to  know  no  bounds,  had  enabled  their  sovereign  to  conclude 
a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  who  engaged 
to  hold  in  readiness  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
forty  galleys,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  confe- 
derates, on  the  first  requisition.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  king  of  France  made  advances  toward  an 
accommodation  both  at  London  and  the  Hague ;  and  all 
parties,  the  subsidiary  powers  excepted,  being  heartily  tired 
of  the  war,  it  was  agreed  to  open  a  new  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  as  soon  as  the  plenipotentiaries  could  receive  their 
instructions.  In  the  mean  time  vigorous  preparations  for 
carrying  on  the  war  were  made  in  every  quarter,  and 
Marshal  Saxe  pressed  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  On  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered, not  as  a  permanent  acquisition,  but  to  satisfy  a  point 
of  honour,  to  France,  and  Marshal  Saxe  accordingly  topk  pos- 
session, while  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  customary 
honours  of  war  (April  30,  1748).  Yet  matters  were  not 
finally  settled  until  October,  and  in  the  mean  time  hostilities 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Admiral 
Boscawen  ultimately  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Pondicherry 
(Oct.  6),  and  Admiral  Knowles  in  another  upon  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  dthough  he  had  previously  captured  and  dismantled 
Fort  Louis,  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola.  This  admiral 
also  defeated  a  Spanish  squadron,  of  equal  force  with  his  own, 
olf  the  Havannah,  and  took  one  ship  of  the  line  (Oct,  1Y« 
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At  length  tbe  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  hostilities  ceased  in  all  quarters  (Oct.  7, 1748). 
§  531.  This  treaty  had  for  its  hasis  a  general  confirmation 
of  all  preceding  treaties,  from  that  of  Westphalia  ;  and  for 
its  immediate  ohject,  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  a  release  of 
prisoners  without  ransom.  The  principal  stipulations 
provided,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Flacentia,  aud  Guas- 
talla  should  be  ceded,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  (but  it  was  also 
stipulated,  that,  in  case  that  he  or  any  of  his  descendants 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  to  that  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  or  should  die  without  male  issue,  those  territories 
were  to  return  to  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  or  their  descendants :)  that  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  should  enjoy  the  Assiento  contract, 
with  the  privilege  of  the  annual  ship,  during  the  rever* 
sionary  term  of  four  years,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
the  war ;  (but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  English 
ships  to  navigate  the  American  seas  without  being  subject 
to  search,  though  the  indignation  occasioned  by  the  violation 
of  that  contested  right  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain : )  that  all  the  contracting 
powers  should  guarantee  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  duchy 
of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  ^  and  that  such  of  the 
same  powers  as  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  for  securing  to  his  daughter,  the 
empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  undivided  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Austria,  should  renew  their  engage- 
ments in  the  most  solemn  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cessions  made  by  this  and  former  treaties.  Such  was  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  generally  and  unjustly  censured 
by  English  writers,  who  ought  rather  to  have  condemned 
the  wanton  war,  and  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  It  was,  indeed,  a  conflict  singular  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  in  which,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many 
sacrifices,  all  parties  may  be  said  to  have  been  losers. 


Letteb  31. — France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  the  Benewal  of  Hostilities ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Disputes  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  Origin  of  the  War  in  America. 
A.D.  1748—1755.     Vol.  ii.,  pages  436— 447. 

§  532.  The  few  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  were  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  that 
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Europe  had  ever  known.  Arts  and  letters  were  success- 
fully cultivated ;  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished ; 
society  was  highly  polished ;  and  the  intercourse  of  mankind, 
of  nations,  and  of  different  ranks,  was  facilitated  hy  means 
of  new  roads,  vehicles,  and  amusements.  This  was  more 
especiaUy  the  case  in  France  and  England,  and  between  the 
people  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms;  who,  forgetting  past 
animosities,  seemed  only  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  in 
gaiety,  refinement,  and  mutual  civilities.  The  Erench 
government,  jealous  of  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English, 
had  long  formed  the  plan  of  dispossessing  them  of  their  con- 
quests both  in  America  and  in  the  East  Indies,  or  at  least, 
of  considerably  extending  their  own.  Ships  were  built  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  repeated  efibrts  were  made  by 
Erench  statesmen  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Spain. 
These  intrignes  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  minister  at  Madrid ;  and  Ferdinand,  resolutely 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  induce  him  to  peril  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  furthering  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  French  ministry  had,  however, 
gone  too  far,  and  a  rupture  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
§  533.  In  acccordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  both  France  and  England  had  mutually 
restored  their  conquests  in  North  America  and  the  East 
Indies.  M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  conceived 
the  idea  of  obtaining  large  acquisitions  of  Indian  territory 
for  France.  The  extensive  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Granges  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
government  had,  however,  fallen  into  a  sad  condition  of 
weakness ;  and  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  had 
become,  in  a  manner,  independent  princes.  The  souhahdars, 
or  Mahometan  viceroys  of  the  soubahs,  or  provinces ;  the 
nuhohs,  or  governors  of  inferior  districts ;  and  even  the 
rajahs,  or  tributary  Hindoo  princes,  began  to  consider 
themselves  as  absolute  sovereigns,  paying  to  the  Mogul 
emperors  any  homage  they  thought  proper,  and  frequently 
making  war  upon  each  other.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  Dupleix  formed  the  project  of  making 
soubahdars  and  nabobs,  and  even  of  becoming  a  nabob 
himself.  Mahomet  Ali,  son  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in 
whose  government  a  person  devoted  to  the  French  had 
been  established,  repaired  to  the  English,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  English  East-India  Company  at  Fort 
St.  David. 
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§  634.  Several  actions,  with  great  diversity  of  fortune, 
tad  been  fought,  when  Robert  Clive,  who  had  gone  out  as  a 
writer  to  the  East-India  Company,  but  was  afterwards 
appointed  eominissary  to  the  army,  obtained  a  command 
(1751).  He  attacked  and  captured  Arcot,  where  he  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  French  and  their  native  allies. 
Clive  defended  the  place  gallantly,  compelled  his  assailants 
to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.  31),  pursued  and  defeated  them, 
with  great  loss,  on  the  plains  of  Aranie  (Dec.  3, 1751).  Both 
parties  having  been  reinforced,  the  war  broke  out  again  in 
the  following  year.  Major  Lawrence  commanded  the  English 
company's  troops,  with  the  gallant  Captain  Clive  acting 
under  him.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  favourable  to  the 
English,  and  the  French  lost  many  of  their  more  recent 
acquisitions.  Dupleix  was  recalled,  and  a  conditional  treaty 
negotiated,  by  which  the  French  and  English  companies 
agreed  for  ever  to  renounce  all  Oriental  government  and 
dignity  ;  never  to  interfere  in  any  disputes  that  might  arilse 
between  the  princes  of  the  eoimtry ;  and  that  all  places, 
except  such  as  were  particularly  stipulated  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  each  company,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
government  of  Hindostan.  Before  this  conditional  treaty 
had  been  ratified  in  Europe,  a  new  war  between  the  two 
nations  broke  out  in  another  quarter  oi  the  globe,  and 
embroiled  the  whole  world  (1754). 

§  535.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  had  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Few  English 
families  settled  in  this  colony,  and  the  French  inhabitants, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  having  obtained  extensive  privileges,  assumed  the  name 
of  Neutrals.  When  the  French  attempted  to  regain  the 
country  in  1746,  these  colonists  violated  their  neutrality  in 
a  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  English  government,  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  peopling  the  colony  with  British 
subjects,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  offered  great 
advantages  to  settlers.  About  three  thousand  families,  many 
of  them  German  Protestants,  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia. 
The  town  of  Halifax,  intended  as  a  naval  and  military  station, 
was  built,  and  the  harbour  strongly  fortified.  A  struggle 
for  supremacy  immediately  commenced ;  and  the  French 
exerted  themselves  to  confine  the  English  in  North  America 
within  narrow  limits,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  expul- 
sion. Disputes  arose,  con^ict^  eu^viftd,  «c5id  the  French, 
being  much  better  prepared  iox  'v^,  ^^^   <s.Q»\i^<^«ii^  ^1 
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success.  A  powerful  armament  was  fitted  Out  ia  Franca 
for  the  support  of  the  colonists,  and  a  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Boscawen,  was  despatched  from  Plymouth  ta 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  (April  27, 1755). 

§  536.  The  hostile  fleets  arrived  at  the  banks  of  New-?.' 
found  land  about  the  same  time,  but  owing  to  the  thick  fogs 
that  prevail  in  that  part  during  the  spring,  did  not  meet. 
Two  French  ships,  which  had  separated  from  the  rest,  were 
captured  off  Cape  Eace,  by  two  English  vessels  of  about 
the  same  size.  This  action  was  declared  by  the  French 
government  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war  that  ensued. 
They  seemed  to  forget  the  offensive  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  in  America  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  English 
colonists.  The  struggle  continued  to  rage  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  General  Braddock,  who  had  been  sent  irom 
England  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts 
on  the  Ohio,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  near  Fort  du  Quesne 
(July  9,  1755)  ;  his  troops  were  dispersed,  and  he  died 
fighting  gallantly  against  overwhelming  numbers.  An 
attack  upon  Niagara,  which  had  been  resolved  upon,  was 
given  up  as  impracticable,  and  General  Johnson,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  having  repulsed 
an  assault  upon  his  camp  by  the  French  and  Indians  (Aug.  9), 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  go  on  with  the  enterprise  so  late 
in  the  season.  These  events,  and  the  capture  of  the  two 
French  ships  off  Cape  Eace,  were  but  the  prelude  to  the 
approaching  storm.  The  British  ministry  issued  an  order 
that  all  French  ships  were  to  be  seized  wherever  they  might 
be  found,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  above  three 
hundred  merchant  vessels,  and  about  eight  thousand 
seamen,  were  brought  into  the  ports  of  England.  While 
the  flames  of  war  were  thus  breaking  out  between  France 
and  England,  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were  visited 
by  a  cjuamity  more  dreadful  than  war  itself.  A  violent 
earthquake,  which  shook  all  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the 
utmost  consternation,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins 
(Nov.  1,  1755).  About  ten  thousand  persons  lost  their, 
lives ;  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  open  fields.  But  they  were  not  suffered 
to  perish.  The  British  Parliament,  though  pressed  with 
new  demands,  generously  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  t\ie  ■vniVva.'^^^  ^xySet^^^Va. 
Portugal,    And  tbia  npble  instance  o£  -pxak^^AaY^et^^M  "^"^^ 
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enbanced  by  the  manner  of  conferring  the  benefit.  A 
number  of  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  clothing,  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  Lisbon ;  where  they  arrived  bo 
opportunely  as  to  preserve  thousands  from  dying  of  hunger 
or  cold* 


Letter  82. — General  View  of  the  State  of  Eorope,  with  an  Account  of 
the  War,  till  the  Conquest  of  Hanover  by  the  French.  a.D.  1756 — 
1767.    Vol.  U.,  pages  447— 472. 

§  537.  Louis  XY.  resolved  to  put  his  threat  of  invading 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  into  execution,  and  G-reat 
Britain  prepared  for  its  defence.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  Provinces  determined  to  remain  neutral; 
Prussia  inclined  to  England,  whilst  Austria  and  the 
Northern  Powers  sided  with  France.  The  invasion  of 
the  island  of  Minorca  by  the  French  (April  18)  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part 
of  Qreat  Britain  (May  18,  1756)  ;  and  thus  the  struggle, 
known  as  the  Seven  Years*  War,  commenced  in  earnest. 
Becriminations  between  the  two  countries  ensued,  and  the 
French  threatened  to  invade  England.  In  May  the  peers 
had  rejected  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  militia 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  accordingly  Hessian  and  Han* 
overian  troops  were  brought  over  for  its  defence.  Admiral 
Byng,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
had  been  entrusted,  wrote  home  a  despatch  condemnatory 
of  ministers  for  their  neglect  in  certain  important  mat- 
ters ;  and  his  own  apparent  unwillingness  to  engage  the 
French  fleet  led  to  his  ruin.  Minorca  surrendered  to  the 
French  (July  7) :  whereupon  a  great  clamour  was  raised 
in  England.  Byng,  having  been  superseded  by  Sir  E. 
Hawke,  was  brought  home,  and  tried  for  his  life.  Ministers 
were  but  too  glad  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  failure  upon  a 
man  who  had  made  himself  odious  to  them,  by  his  bold 
criticisms  of  their  conduct.  The  people  were  highly  in- 
censed, and  petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  demand- 
ing an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  loss  of  Minorca. 

§  538.  Great  expectations  were  formed  relative  to  the 
operations  in  North  America.  The  earl  of  Loudon 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with  General 
Abercombie  as  second  in  command.  A  very  extensive 
plan  of  operations  was  determined  upon;  but  owing  to 
divisions  among  the  difierent  stateSi  and  the  indecision  of 
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the  generals,  the  proper  time  for  striking  a  blow  was 
suffered  to  escape.  The  French,  under  the  marquis  of 
Montcalm,  continued  to  advance,  and  Eort  Oswego,  with 
its  garrison,  vessels  of  war,  cannon,  ammunition,  and  pro* 
visions,  fell  into  their  hands  (Aug.  16,  1756).  Nor  did 
affairs  in  the  East  Indies  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect. 
In  spite  of  Admiral  Watson's  naval  success  against  the 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  English  arms  in 
Bengal  sustained  a  severe  reverse.  Bajah  al  Dowlah,  a 
native  prince,  who  possessed  the  chief  authoritj  in  that 
part  of  India,  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
English,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  upon  Calcutta.  At  his  approach,  the  English  inhabi- 
tants sought  refuge  in  Fort  William,  which  was  only 
defended  by  a  smaJl  garrison.  On  the  desertion  of  some 
of  the  troops,  Mr.  Holwell,  a  member  of  the  council, 
assumed  the  command.  This  gentleman  made  a  gallant 
defence,  but  was  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelming 
forces  by  which  he  was  assailed  (June  17).  Holwell,  and 
his  unfortunate  companions,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six,  were  crammed  into  a  small  dungeon,  called 
the  Black  Hole.  This  happened  in  one  of  the  hottest 
climates  of  the  world,  and  consequently,  when  the  door  was 
opened  the  next  morning,  only  twenty-three  persons  were 
found  alive.  Mr.  Holwell,  and  two  of  the  survivors,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  Calcutta  was 
pillaged,  and  Fort  William  secured  by  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men.  In  fact,  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany seemed  finally  ruined  in  Bengal. 

§  639.  War  soon  after  commenced  in  Europe.  The 
king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  Saxony,  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  invasion  of  Bohemia.  Thereupon,  Frederic 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland,  aban- 
doned his  capital,  and  joined  his  small  army  encamped  near 
Pirna.  The  king  of  Prussia  postponed  his  attack  upon 
Bohemia,  in  order  to  assail  this  camp.  Having  reduced  the 
Saxon  army  to  great  extremities,  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  set 
out  to  engage  the  Austrians  who  were  hastening  to  its 
relief.  The  two  armies  met  near  Lowositz;  and  after  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  each  party  claimed  the  victory 
(Oct.  1).  The  Austrians,  however,  retired,  and  being 
compelled  to  abandon  their  intention  of  relieving  their 
Saxon  allies,  evidently  sustained  a  serious  reverse.  The 
Saxons  soon   after   surrendered,  and  Frederic  Augustus 
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Bought  refuge  in  Poland.  Frederic  II.  of  Pruasia  took  up 
his  residence  in  Dresden,  and  in  the  archives  of  that  citj 
obtained  possession  of  state  papers,  proving  the  formickibk 
conspiracy  entered  into  between  Sax  on  j,  Austria,  aud 
Russia,  for  his  humiliation.  The  discontent  in  England, 
consequent  upon  the  failures  in  the  campaign,  induced  the 
king  to  change  his  ministers,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  William  Pitt  and  his  friends 
obtained  power.  The  foreign  troops  were  sent  home,  a 
new  militia  bill  was  framed,  and  Admiral  Bjng  was  tried 
by  court  martial  at  Portsmouth,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
shot  (March  14, 1757).  A  fanatic,  named  Francis  Damien, 
who  stabbed  Louis  XY.  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  coach 
(Jan.  5),  was  put  to  death  at  Paris  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner.  The  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  the  king  speedily 
recovered. 

§  540.  The  French  prepared  to  mvade  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  hoping  that  their  success  would  induce  George  II. 
to  submit  to  their  ascendancy  in  North  America.     They 
also  reinforced  the  Austrian  army  which  had  been  launched 
against  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  the  Aulic  council,  and  the 
diet  of  the  empire.     No  sooner  had  Frederic  II.  entered 
Saxony,  than  he  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
adjudged  fallen  from  all  his  dignities  and  possessions.     The 
levies  ordered  to  enforce  these  decrees  bore  the  title  of  the 
Imperial  Army  of   Execution.       The  Eussians,   Svredes, 
Austrian s,  and  French,  were  gradually  drawing  around  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  still  persisted  in  his  design  of  invad- 
ing  Bohemia.     Several  engagements  took  place  between 
portions   of  the   Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  but  the 
former  continued  to  advance,  and  gained  the  famous  battle 
of  Prague  (May  6,  1757).     Thereupon  Frederic  invested 
that  city,  but  having  been  defeated  at  the  warmly-contested 
battle  of  Kolin  (May  18),  he  raised  the  siege,  and  com- 
menced the  evacuation  of  Bohemia.      The  armies  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  and  those  of  his  allies,  were  not  more 
fortunate  in  other  quarters.     The  Eussians  had  invaded 
Prussia,   and    captured    Mem  el ;    and   Marshal   Lehwald, 
having  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  in  an 
action  near  Norkitten  (Aug.  13),  drew  off  his  army  in  good 
order,  and  reoccupied  his  former  camp. 

§  541.  "While  the  Eussians  were  ravaging  one  portion  of 
the  king  of  Prussia's  dominions,  the  French  were  stripping 
him  of  his  possessions  in  another  direction,  and  laying  the 
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electorate  of  Hanover  under  contribution.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  defeated  at  Hartenbeek  (Julj  25),  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Prussian 
forces,  be  continued  his  retreat.  The  Frencb  ravaged  the 
electorate,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  signed  the  singular 
convention  of  Closter  Seven  (Sept.  8),  by  which  an  army  of 
thirty-eight  thousand  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  other 
troops  in  the  pay  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  dissolved 
and  distributed  into  different  quarters  of  cantonment, 
without  being  disarmed  or  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  French  were  thus  at  liberty  to  direct  all  their  efforts 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  army  of  the  empire  wa» 
on  its  march  to  the  rescue  of  Saxony,  twenty  thousand 
Swedes  had  entered  Prussian  Pomerania,  and  the  Bussians 
still  ravaged  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  Austrian 
army  had  entered  Silesia,  while  another,  penetrating  Lusatia,. 
ehided  the  Prussian  forces,  and  suddenly  appearing  before 
Berlin,  laid  that  capital  under  contribution  (Oct.  17,  1757). 
The  ruin  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  seemed,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  inevitable. 


Letter  38. — State  of  Europe  and  History  of  the  War,  from  the  Con- 
vention of  Closter  Seven  to  the  Battle  of  Minden.  A.D.  1757 — 1759. 
Vol.  ii.,  pages  472—497. 

§  542.  Pitt  and  Legge,  who  were  dismissed  from  office 
(April  9,  1757),  in  consequence  of  their  unwillingness  to 
send  British  troops  to  Hanover,  at  the  request  of  George  II., 
had  been  restored  to  power  before  the  news  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Closter  Seven  reached  England,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  many 
warm  addresses  to  the  throne  (June  28).  They  had  not, 
however,  had  time  to  plan  any  regular"  system  of  measures, 
when  the  shame  and  confusion  was  at  its  height,  and  their 
first  enterprise,  an  expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
carrying  ten  regiments  of  land  forces,  intended  to  operate, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Erance,  returned  to  port  without  having 
achieved  anything.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  while  a  court  of  inquiry  censured  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces,  a  court  martial 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  disobeying  instructions. 
Afiairs  in  America  did  not  afford  a  more  flattering  prospect. 
An  expedition  that  had  been  intended  to  act  against  Louis- 
burg  was  countermanded,  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Brest  fleet,  with  supplies  and  reinforcements.    The  Erench 
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cut  off  our  communications  with  our  Indian  allies,  and  de^ 
stroyed  all  our  fine  settlements  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and 
the  ground  called  the  G-erman  flats.  The  marquis  of 
Montcalm  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  built  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  George,  in  order  to  cover  the  frontier 
of  the  British  settlements,  and  to  command  the  lake. 
General  Webb,  who  was  posted  with  an  army  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  did  not  attempt  to  save  it,  and  the 
garrison  were  compelled  to  surrender  (Aug.  9, 1757).  In 
violation  of  all  the  rules  of  war,  the  Indians  in  the  French 
army  fell  upon  the  defenceless  soldiers,  scalping  them,  and 
exercising  upon  them  every  species  of  cruelty  known  among 
the  natives  of  North  America. 

§  543.  When  intelligence  of  those  losses  and  disgraces 
arrived  in  England,  the  people,  already  sufficiently  mortified, 
gave  way  to  despondency.  Certain  moral  and  political 
writers,  who  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  ascribed  its 
misfortunes  to  a  total  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  martial  spirit,  gained  universal 
credit.  But  the  more  zealous  friends  of  the  new  adminis* 
tration,  in  conjunction  with  the  younger  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  warmly  vindicated  the  national  character,  and 
seemed  to  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to  these 
prognostics  of  evil.  In  the  mean  time  public  opinion,  ever 
fluctuating,  and  wholly  governed  by  events,  took  a  less 
gloomy  direction.  The  first  ray  of  hope  came  from  the  East. 
After  chastising  the  pirates.  Admiral  Watson  returned  to 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  loss 
of  Calcutta.  Resolved  upon  obtaining  revenge,  he  took 
Clive,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  with  some  of  the 
English  East-India  Company's  troops,  on  board,  and  sailed 
for  Bengal.  Calcutta  was  speedily  recovered  (Jan.  1, 1757), 
Bajah  al  Dowlah  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  to  acccept 
such  terms  as  the  English  commanders  chose  to  dictate. 
Informed  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  Watson  and 
Clive  attacked  and  captured  Chandemagore,  on  the  Ganges, 
the  principal  French  settlement  in  Bengal  (March  28). 
Bajah  al  Dowlah  failed  to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  English  commanders,  and  intrigued  with  the 
French.  Clive,  determined  upon  chastising  his  perfidy,  de- 
feated him,  with  much  inferior  forces,  at  the  battle  of  Plassey 
(June  23).  Bajah  al  Dowlah  sought  safety  in  flight,  but 
was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
succeeded  to  his  throne.    Clive  compelled  him  to  submit  to 
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very  rigorous  terms,  and  having  placed  the  English  rule  in 
Bengal  on  a  secure  basis,  he  permitted  this  native  prince  to 
hold  a  delegated  authority. 

§  544.  Before  intelligence  of  these  victories  reached 
England,  events  in  Europe  had  taken  a  favourable  turn. 
The  army  of  the  empire,  having  effected  a  junction  with  a 

Eortion  of  the  Erench  forces,  assumed  the  title  of  the  Com- 
ined  Army,  and  commenced  operations  by  besieging  Leip- 
sic.  Erederic  of  Prussia  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  at  the 
head  of  forces  inferior  in  number,  defeated  the  Erench  and 
imperialists  at  Eosbach  (Nov.  5,  1757).  He  then  advanced 
against  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  who  had  entered 
Silesia  in  great  force,  besieged  Schweidnitz,  and  defeated 
the  prince  of  Bevern  (Nov.  22).  The  Prussian  monarch 
came  up  with  the  victorious  enemy  at  the  village  of  Leuthen, 
near  Lissa,  where  he  gained  another  complete  victory 
(Dec.  5).  Breslau  surrendered  (Dec.  21),  and  the  Aus- 
trians and  Hungarians  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  Prussians, 
reduced  to  extremities  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were 
obliged  to  return  home,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Memel ; 
and  Marshal  Lehwald,  being  thus  left  at  liberty,  entered 
Pomerania  and  compelled  the  Swedes  to  withdraw.  The 
Erench,  intent  only  upon  plunder,  had  broken  almost  every 
article  of  the  convention  of  Closter  Seven,  and  this  so  exas- 
perated the  Hanoverians,  that  they  took  up  arms  against 
their  invaders,  and  in  a  few  months  drove  them  in  confusion 
out  of  the  country. 

§  545.  These  successes  induced  the  English  ministers  in 
some  measure  to  modify  their  views,  and  George  II.  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  the  con- 
tracting powers  engaged  to  conclude  no  treaty  of  peace, 
truce,  or  neutrality,  with  the  hostile  powers,  but  in  concert 
and  by  mutual  agreement  and  participation.  Subsidies 
were  granted,  and  liberal  supplies  voted.  Louis  XV.,  who 
during  his  long  reign  had  submitted  almost  entirely  to 
fetpale  favourites,  called  experienced  statesmen  to  his  coun- 
cils, and  prepared  to  retrieve  the  reverses  of  the  previous 
campaign.  Prince  Eerdinand,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
Hanoverians,  again  defeated  the  Erench  at  Creveld  (June  23, 
1758),  and  took  Dusseldorf.  The  English  were  on  their 
march  to  reinforce  his  army,  but  nothing  more  was  effected, 
and  Prince  Eerdinand  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters 
towards  the  end  of  October. 

§  546.  The  king  of  Prussia  experienced  many  changes  of 
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fortune  during  the  campaign.  His  first  roovement  wit 
against  Scbweidnitz,  which  he  captured  in  twelve  dajg. 
Frederic  then  divided  his  principal  army  into  three  parts, 
passed  into  Moravia,  and  hesieged  Olmiitz.  The  capture 
of  a  convoy  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Bussians  towards  Silesia,  compelled  Frederic  to  abandon 
this  enterprise.  Turning  into  Bohemia,  he  captured  Konigs- 
gratz,  and,  after  a  short  repose,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Custrin,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Bussians,  who,  instead 
of  invading  Silesia,  had  entered  Brandenburg.  With  a  loss  of 
only  eighteen  hundred  men,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeated  tka 
Bussians  at  the  battle  of  Zorndorf  (Aug.  25,  1758),  leaving 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  Frederic 
then  hastened  into  Saxony  to  the  relief  of  his  broths 
Henry,  who  was  menaced  by  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
as  well  as  by  the  army  of  the  empire.  "When  this  junction 
had  been  effected,  Frederic  took  post  at  Hochkirchen,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  General,  Daun  (Oct.  14). 
The  latter  gained  the  day,  but  the  victory  was  by  no  means 
decisive,  and  Frederic,  to  the  surprise  of  his  antagonists, 
marched  into  Silesia,  and  expelled  the  Austrians.  His 
absence  from  Saxony  induced  the  Austrian  generals  in  that 
quarter  to  recommence  operations.  Leipsic,  Torgau,  and 
Dresden  were  immediately  besieged.  The  Prussian  governor 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  Dresden  in  order  to 
render  the  city  more  secure,  and  a  few  days  after  Frederic  II. 
entered,  returning  from  his  victorious  career  in  Silesia. 
Thereupon  the  Austrian  and  imperial  armies  retired  into 
Bohemia.  The  Bussians,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  retreated 
from  Prussian  Pomerania.  The  king  of  Prussia,  triumphant 
over  all  his  enemies,  appeared  greater  than  ever. 

§  547.  While  those  illustrious  achievements  were  in  course 
of  accomplishment  in  Germany,  the  grand  theatre  of  war, 
the  British  arms  had  recovered  their  lustre,  both  by  land 
and  sea.  Admiral  Osborne  captured  two  French  men-of- 
war,  and  drove  a  third  ashore,  near  Carthagena  (Feb.  28, 
1758).  Sir  E.  Hawke  dispersed  and  drove  on  shore  in 
Basque  roads,  a  French  fleet  carrying  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  North  America.     Two  other  convoys  were  dis- 

Sersed,  and  several  transports  taken ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
lay,  a  Frenchiship  of  the  line,  having  on  board  six  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  and  mounting  sixty-four  guns,  was  taken  by 
the  Dorsetshire,  an  English  seveivtY-^xwv  «.\v\^,  after  a  smart 
engagement.    A  new  expe^tioTi«i^"Kwas^^^  ^lo^^sJt  Q?l^Ta555» 
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tvas  planned,  and  setting  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
steered  directly  for  St.  Malo  (June  6, 1758),  and  having 
destroyed  the  shipping  and  stores,  returned  to  Spit  head. 
Another  was  sent  against  Cherbourg,  which  was  taken,  and 
the  works  were  destroyed  (Aug.  8).  Having  re-embarked 
his  troops,  General  Bligh  made  a  second  landing,  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Lunar,  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  Malo ;  but 
the  approach  of  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  induced  him  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  French  came  up  with  the  retiring 
army  on  theijbeach,  and  about  a  thousand  of  the  best  troq)8 
perishedin  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  re-embarkation. 
§  548.  In  North  America,  whence  so  many  accounts  of 
delay,  disgrace,  and  disaster,  had  been  received,  affairs  also 
took  a  favourable  turn.  General  Abercrombie  had  assumed 
the  command,  and  he  divided  his  forces  into  three  separate 
bodies,  under  as  many  different  commanders.  About  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  Major-general  Amherst,  were  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Louisburg ;  nearly  sixteen  thousand,  under 
Abercrombie  in  person,  were  reserved  for  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point ;  and  eight  thousand,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  were  ordered  to  attack 
Fort  du  Quesne.  The  first  enterprise  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, although  the  enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
General  "Wolfe  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  Louis- 
burg,  with  all  the  island,  submitted  (July  27).  With  Cape 
Breton  fell  also  the  island  of  St.  John,  and  the  stations 
which  the  French  had  established  for  carrrying  on  the 
cod-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Early  in  July, 
General  Abercrombie  set  off  to  execute  his  portion  of  the 
plan  to  drive  the  French  from  Ticonderago  and  Crown 
Point.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  French  on  the  5th,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  Lord  Howe,  a  nobleman  of  much 
promise,  fell.  The  English  found  the  enemy  in  great  force 
at  Ticonderago,  failed  in  an  attack  (July  8),  and  retired. 
Abercrombie,  however,  detached  Col.  Bradstreet  against 
Fort  Frontenac,  which  surrendered  (Aug.  25).  The  French 
"abandoned  Fort  du  Quesne  at  the  approach  of  Brigadier 
Forbes  and  his  force  (Nov.  24),  and  the  place  received  the 
name  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  French  settlements  in  Africa 
were  also  attacked.  Fort  Louis,  on  the  river  Senegal,  was 
captured  (April  23)  ;  and  the  island  of  Goree  was  reduced 
(Dec.  22).  In  India  the  British  arms  had  not  been  so 
successful,  and  in  spite  of  two  naval  victotia^,  C»«AsiJvsyt^  ^sA 
Fort  St  David  were  taken  by  tlie  Exeiida, 
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§  549.  Sucli  was  the  state  of  the  war  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
world  at  the  close  of  the  year  1758.  The  success  was 
divided.    The  resources  of  England  being  still  great,  she 

fenerously  continued  her  annual  subsidy  to  the  king  of 
^russia.  Those  of  Austria  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  national  bankruptcj ;  yet  the 
efforts  of  both  were  undiminished.  The  empress  of  Sussia 
adhered  to  her  military  system,  which  she  considered  as 
necessary  to  the  training  of  her  armies ;  and  Sweden  made 
no  advances  towards  peace.  The  greatest  exertions  were 
displayed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Tne  Prussians 
destroyed  all  the  Eussian  magazines  in  Poland  (Feb.  1759), 
and  recovered  a  great  part  of  Pomerania.  Early  in  January 
the  French  had  captured  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  failed  in  an  attempt  to  expel  them 
at  Bergen  (April  17).  The  French  continued  to  advance, 
and  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  after  capturing  Minden,  had  encamped  in  a 
strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Here 
they  were  attacked  and  defeated  (Aug.  1) ;  and  the  day  after, 
the  garrison  of  Minden  surrendered.  Lord  Greorge  Sack- 
ville,  wh6  had  succeeded  Marlborough  in  command  of  the 
British  troops,  has  been  unjustly  censured  for  not  sup- 
porting the  commander-in-chief  in  this  battle.  The  fact  is, 
that  Prince  Ferdinand  was  jealous  of  him,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  bring  him  into  discredit.  Although  Lord  G-eorge 
Sackville  was  censured  by  Ferdinand,  and  dismissed  from 
the  army  by  a  court-martial,  his  character  has  been  com- 
pletely vindicated  by  later  investigations.  , 


Letter  34. — ^View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  and  History  of  the  War, 
continued  from  the  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Minden  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.    a.d.  1769—1760.    Vol.  ii.,  pages  497—522. 

§  650.  The  victory  of  Minden  threw  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles into  the  utmost  confusion.  Munster  was  recovered, 
and  the  French  compelled  to  evacuate  a  great  part  of 
Germany.  Ferdinand,  however,  detached  a  part  of  his 
army  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  generals  had 
been  worsted  by  the  Bussians  at  Zullichau  (July  23). 
Thereupon,  Frederic  II.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Bussians  and 
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Austrians  at  Cunersdorf  (Aug.  12, 1759).  So  terrible  was 
the  defeat,  that  the  allies  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Prussia. 
Frederic  II.  quickly  recruited  his  army,  and  recovered  all 
Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  Dresden.  Having  ordered 
General  Finck  to  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Austrian  retreat, 
that  general  was  surrounded,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  with  his  army  (Nov.  26).  These  reverses, 
and  another  check  his  arms  sustained  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  a  rear-guard  of  three  thousand  men,  induced 
Frederick  to  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Freiburg, 
without  attempting  any  new  enterprise.  An  English  ex- 
pedition against  Martinique,  not  meeting  with  success, 
proceeded  to  G-uadaloupe,  which  it  eventually  captured 
(April  20, 1769). 

§  551.  In  North  America  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  at  all  their  strongholds  at  once.  General  "Wolfe, 
who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  stout  fleet  from 
England,  and  besiege  the  city  of  Quebec ;  General  Amherst, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America, 
with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  reduce  Ticon- 
derago  and  Crown  Point,  cross  Lake  Champlain,  and,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  way  of  Eichelieu  B»iver  to  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  join  General  Wolfe  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
capital  of  Canada ;  and  Brigadier  Prideaux,  with  a  third 
army,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  provincials  and  friendly 
Indians,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  to  invest  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Niagara,  which  in  a  manner  commanded 
the  interior  parts  of  the  northern  division  of  the  New 
World.  It  was  also  proposed,  that  the  troops  under  Bri- 
gadier Prideaux,  after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  should 
embark  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  fall  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
besiege  and  take  Montreal;  and  then  join  or  co-operate 
with  the  combined  army,  under  Amherst  and  Wolfe.  The 
army  under  Amherst  was  soon  in  motion.  The  French 
having  abandoned  Ticonderago,  it  was  speedily  occupied 
(July  27),  and  the  same  thing  happened  at  Crown  Point 
(Aug.  1).  But  Amherst  was  not  able  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Wolfe,  which  was  the  prime  object  of  his  enterprise. 
Meanwhile  Sir  William  Johnson  had  succeeded  in  his 
attack  upon  Niagara  (July  24),  and  Wolfe  landed  with  his 
troops  a  few  leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  is 
chiefly  built  upon  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
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river  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  further  defended  by  the  river  St 
Charles,  which  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula.  Montcakn, 
the  French  general,  was  advantageously  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  a  force  superior  to  the  English  army. 
To  undertake  the  siege  of  the  town,  in  such  circumstances, 
seemed  contrary  to  all  the  established  maxims  of  war. 
Wolfe  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  after  several 
severe  encounters,  and  an  entire  change  of  his  plan  of 
operations,  established  himself  upon  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, which  commanded  the  city  (Sep.  13,  1769).  This  was 
so  perilous  and  difficult  an  operation,  that  the  French  general, 
Montcalm,  could  hardly  believe  in  its  accomplishment. 
Convinced  that  it  had  been  effected,  he  determined  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Wolfe  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory,  Mont- 
calm was  mortally  wounded,  the  French  retired,  and  ^yo 
.days  afterwards  Quebec  surrendered  (Sept.  18).* 

§  662.  The  French  besieged  Madras,  but  were  obliged  to 
retire,  and  some  of  their  settlements  in  the  Camatic  were 
captured.  Surat,  in  Malabar,  was  also  taken,  and  the 
Dutch  chastised  for  their  intrigues  in  Bengal.  The  English 
were  also  victorious  at  sea.  A  French  squadron  was 
defeated  by  Boscawen  off  Cape  Lagos  (Aug.  18) ;  and 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  gained  another  naval  triumph  near 
Belleisle  (Nov.  20).  Thurot,  who  had  sailed  into  the  North 
Sea,  with  a  powerful  squadron,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  ports  of  Norway  and  Sweden.     He  afterwards  ravaged 

*  "Wolfe  floating  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  is  thus  described 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  History. — '*  Not  a  word  was  spoken^  not  a 
sound  was  lieard  beyond  the  rippling  of  the  stream.  Wolfe  alone— 
thus  tradition  has  told  us — repeated,  in  a  low  Yoice,  to  the  other  officers 
in  his  boat  those  beautiful  stanzas  with  which  a  country  churchyard 
inspired  the  muse  of  Gray ;  one  noble  line,  *  The  paths  of  glory  lead 
but  to  the  grave,'  must  have  seemed,  at  such  a  moment,  fraught  with 
mournful  meaning.  At  the  close  of  the  recitation  Wolfe  added,  '  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take 
Quebec."*  A  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  both  of  these  gallant 
men  has  been  erected  at  Quebec.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  author 
whom  we  have  quoted  above. — "  More  recently,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  a  small  column  has  been  I'aised  to  mark  the  very  spot 
where  Wolfe  received  his  death-wound.  But  the  noblest  monument  to 
his  memory  is  one  that  blends  his  fame  with  the  fiime  of  his  gallant 
enemy :  far  difierent,  indeed,  as  to  success,  but  alike  both  in  courage 
and  in  doom.  Amidst  the  government  gardens  of  Quebec  there  now 
stands  an  obelisk,  sixty  feet  in  height :  its  front,  looking  to  the  land  side, 
along  which  the  French  genei-al  moved,  bears  inscribed  the  word 
Montcalm  ;  its  south  front,  \.oN9axOi'&  v^VAOci  \.\\^  "Eav%\\%Vv  ^ueral  ad- 
vancedj  bears  the  word  Woui^" 
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the  coast  of  Ireland,  pillaged  Carrickfergus  (Feb.  21, 1760), 
but  was  intercepted  and  slain  by  Elliott,  and  all  bis  ships 
were  taken  (Feb.  28),  During  the  campaign  of  1760, 
Prince  Fredinand  did  not  accomplish  muck  The  French 
advanced  in  one  direction,  and  retired  in  another,  and  the 
large  armies  in  the  field  achieved  nothing  to  increase  their 
reputation.  The  king  of  Prussia  struggled  gallantly  against 
the  Russians,  the  Austrians,  the  Sweoes,  and  the  army  of 
the  empire.  The  Prussians  were  defeated  at  Landshut 
(June  23),  and  Glatz  immediately  surrendered.  Frederic  II. 
failed  in  an  attack  upon  Dresden  (July  Id),  but  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Psafiendorf  (Aug.  14),  in  Silesia.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Russians  and  Austrians  had  advanced  against 
Berlin,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters  (Oct.  9). 
This  aroused  Frederic,  and  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Austrians, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  in  their  entrenched  camp  at  Torgau 
(Nov.  3).  Of  all  the  king  of  Prussia's  victories,  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  glorious,  as  it  was  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant. Frederic  II.  immediately  entered  Torgau;  he  recovered 
all  Saxony  except  Dresden,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign; 
and  he  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  that  electorate, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  canton  them  in  his  own  wasted 
dominions.  The  shock  of  victory  seemed  to  be  felt  in  every 
hostile  quarter.  Laudohn  abruptly  evacuated  Silesia.  The 
Eussians  abandoned  the  siege  of  Colberg  in  Eastern  Pome- 
rania,  and  retired  into  Poland ;  while  the  Swedes,  defeated 
by  the  Prussians  in  "Western  Pomerania,  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  under  the  the  cannon  of  Stralsund. 

§  653.  In  North  America  and  the  East  Indies,  the  English 
continued  their  career  of  victory.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec 
the  French  army  had  retired  to  Montreal.  They  were  re- 
inforced, and  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Quebec. 
After  the  most  gallant  efforts,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  enterprise,  and  being  pressed  by  the  English  forces, 
capitulateu  (Sept.  8).  All  the  French  fortresses  in  Canada 
surrendered ;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  transported  to  France,  and  the  Canadians  were 
secured  in  their  property,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indies,  surrendered 
(Jan.  15,  1761)  ;  and  Mahe  soon  after  fell  (Feb.  10).  The 
English  people  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  wonder- 
ful acquisitions  of  trade  and  territory  conae(\\ieii\.  M^oTi^ikv^'?^^ 
conquests.    They  complained  of  tVie  insLetiou  mOtetm-wv^, 
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and  desired  that  the  French  should  have  all  their  West 
Indian  possessions  wrested  from  them.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  George  II.  died  suddenly,  in  the  aeyenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  (Oct.  25,  1760).  Violent  in  his 
temper,  but  humane  and  candid  in  his  disposition,  he  con- 
ciliated the  afiection,  ii  he  failed  to  command  the  respect, 
of  those  who  were  most  about  his  person.  His  attachment 
to  German  politics  rendered  the  early  part  of  his  leigu 
unpopular. 

Letter  85. — State  of  Europe,  and  the  Progress  of  the  War,  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  ▲.!>.  1760 — 1763. 
Vol  ii.,  pages  522-^46. 

§  654.  G-eorge  III.,  grandson  of  the  former  king,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  G-reat  Britain  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  was  universally  aUowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
peace  and  war,  as  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  most  powerful 
monarch  in  Europe.  Large  supplies  had  already  been  granted 
by  his  subjects ;  yel  were  they  still  able  and  willing  to  raise 
jQore,  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  their  enemies. 
He  declared  in  council,  that  as  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
midst  of  an  expensive  but  just  and  necessary  war,  he  would 
endeavour  to  prosecute  that  war  in  the  manner  most  likely 
to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in  concert 
with  his  allies.     This  declaration  quieted  the  allies ;  and  the 
liberal  supplies  granted  by  the  British  parliament,  for  sup- 
porting the  war  during  the  next  campaign  (which  amounted 
to  the  immense  sum  of  nearly  twenty  miUions  sterling), 
astonished  all  Europe,  and  made  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Versailles  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of 
peace.     The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  much 
wasted ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  in  a  better  situation  than 
at  the  opening  of  the  former  campaign ;  the  army  under 
Prince  Perdinand  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  the 
Itussians  and  Swedes  seemed  tired  of  a  contest  in  which  they 
had  acquired  neither  honour  nor  advantage ;  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  still  in  as  distressed  circumstances  as  ever,  and 
his  Polish  subjects  obstinately  refused  to  interpose  in  hia 
behalf.     Prance  declared  her  inability  to   discharge  her 
pecuniary  engagements  to  her  allies.     Her  finances  were 
low ;  her  navy  was  ruined ;  her  afiairs  in  America  and  the 
East  Indies  were  irretrievable ;  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
West  India  islands  must  surrender  to  the  first  English 
armament  that  should  appear  upon  their  coasts.      A  con* 
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gress  was  accordingly  ordered  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  for  settling  the  disputes  among  the 
G^erman  powers ;  while  the  ministers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land were  appointed  to  negotiate  at  London  and  Paris,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  crowns. 
The  congress  at  Augsburg  never  took  place,  but  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  England  were  carried  on  for 
some  time,  in  spite  of  the  hostilities,  which  still  raged  with 
great  fury. 

§  555.  The  war  on  the  continent  in  1761  did  not  produce 
any  important  results.  At  sea  the  English  were  again  vic- 
torious, and  several  actions  between  small  squadrons,  and 
even  single  ships,  added  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  A  formidable  armament  was  fitted  out 
against  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  achieved 
the  most  decisive  success  (June  7).  The  negotiations  with 
France  were  resumed,  but  although  that  power  offered  to 
make  great  concessions,  difficulties  occurred,  and  they  were 
finally  broken  off.  The  court  of  Madrid  had  fallen  under 
French  influence,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  Spain  would 
become  involved  in  the  contest.  On  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  (Aug.  10,  1759),  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Charles  III.  On  this  event,  by  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Don  Philip  should  have  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Gruastalla,  should  have  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
saving  certain  provisions  made  by  the  same  treaty  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  as  Don  Carlos  had  never 
acceded  to  that  treaty,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
by  will,  to  his  third  son,  Don  Ferdinand,  the  eldest  being 
judged  unfit  for  government,  and  the  second  designed  for 
the  Spanish  succession.  Don  Philip  acquiesced  in  this  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  through  the  mediation 
of  France,  permitted  him  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  G-uastalla,  without  putting 
in  any  claim  to  those  territories.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was 
quieted  with  money.  The  French  government  prevailed 
upon  the  new  king  of  Spain  to  enter  into  still  closer  rela- 
tions, and  the  celebrated  family  compact,  between  the 
Bourbons  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma,  was  signed 
(Aug.  15),  pledging  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  parti- 
cular to  the  most  intimate  alliance.  William  Pitt,  fully 
alive  to  the  consequences  of  the  intimate  alliance  between 
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!France  and  Spain,  advocated  decisive  measurefl,  and  bebg 
outvoted  in  the  council,  resigned  (Oct.  5, 1761).  A  pendon 
vras  settled  upon  him,  and  his  wife  was  made  BaroneH 
Chatham. 

§  556.  The  ministry  continued  under  the  lead  of  the  duke 
of  r^ewcastle,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  inclined  to 
make  undue  concessions  to  France  or  Spain.    Thej  demanded 
explanations  from  the  latter  power  relative  to  the  familj 
compact,  and  not  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply, .  declared 
war  (Jan,  4,  1762).     Never  had  Great  Britain  been  in  so 
perilous  a  situation.     She  was  engaged,  as  a  principal,  in  a 
war  with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  an  ally,  sbe 
had  the  declining  cause  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  support 
against  Austria,  the  empress  of  Eussia,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Grermanic  body.   Nor  was  this  all.    As  the  strength 
of  her  victorious  navy  gave  her  a  manifest  superiority  ovw 
the  fleets  of  Prance  and  Spain,  an  expedient  was  fallen 
upon  to  engage  her  in  a  new  land  war ;  and,  by  that  means, 
iiually  to  exhaust  her  resources^  and  divert  her  attention 
from  distant  conquests  or  naval  enterprises.    This  expediait 
was   an   attack   upon  the  neutral  kingdom   of   Portugal 
England  having  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  had  always  maintained 
tbe    most ,  intimate    relations    with    that   country.       She 
gave    a   preference  in   her  ports   to  her  wines,    and  ob- 
tained in  return    many  exclusive    commercial  privileges. 
In  1758,  a  Jesuit  conspiracy  had  broken  'out  against  tbe 
life  of  Joseph  Emanuel,  but  it  miscarried,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled.    This  had  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  little  kingdom  was  actually  environed  by 
enemies.     The  Spanish  forces  marched  upon  Portugal,  then 
in  a  defenceless  state,  and  demanded  admission  into  its 
chief  strongholds,  on   the  plea   of   affording    protection 
against  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain.      The  king  of 
Portugal  refused  to  barter  away  his  independence,  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Spain  withdrew  from  Lisbon,  and 
soon  after  declared  war  (June  15,  1762).     England  sent 
troops,   ammunitions,  and  supplies   to  Portugal,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  speedily  driven  out  of  tbe  places  they  had 
seized. 

§  557.  The  war  in  Germany  was  in  the  mean  time  waged 
with  vigour.  Prince  Perdinand  gained  several  advantages, 
particularly  in  actions  at  Grabenstein,  Homberg,  and  Mel- 
sungeU;  in  which  the  ^Qg\\&\i  \ncoo^^)  ^x£A•bT  ^Xi^  xsivk^^q^ 
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of  Granby,  acquired  signal  honour.  The  French  were 
victorious  at  Johannisberg  (Aug.  30)  ;  but  Prince  Fer- 
dinand took  Cassel  (Nov.  1),  and  had  recovered  a  great 
part  of  Hesse,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  At  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Peter  the  Q-reat  (Jan.  5, 1762),  her 
nephew,  Peter  III.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Eussia.  This 
prince  at  once  ordered  his  generals  to  desist  from  hostilities 
against  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  and  actually  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  that  potentate.  The  Austrians  were  forced 
to  retreat;  but  in  the  height  of  his  victorious  career,  a  j 
revolution  in  Bussia  threatened  to  deprive  Frederic  of  all 
the  advantages  of  his  alliance.  Peter  III.,  having  been 
deposed  and  put  to  death,  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, 
Katherine  II.  (July  30).  This  princess  declared  in  favour 
of  neutrality.  Frederic  II.,  nothing  dismayed,  recovered 
Schweidnitz,  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia.  A 
truce  was  afterwards  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  for  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Meanwhile  the  Prussian 
troops  ravaged  Bohemia  and  Franconia.  G-reat  naval  vic- 
tories crowned  the  English  arms.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  were  captured 
in  February.  Havannah  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
(Aug.  14),  and  all  Cuba  fell  into  our  power.  Manilla  and 
the  whole  range  of  the  Philippine  Islands  submitted  in 
October.  In  the  midst  of  these  conquests,  negotiations 
were  once  more  set  on  foot,  and  preliminaries  of  peace 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  (Nov.  8, 1762). 

§  558.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  had  resigned  in  May  (29), 
and  the  earl  of  Bute  was  placed  at  the  head  of  t!ie  ministry. 
The  new  government,  anticipating  great  difficulty  in  raising 
supplies,  m  face  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt,  Newcastle,  and 
their  supporters,  were  but  too  glad  to  listen  to  the  pro- 

Eosals  of  peace  made  by  France  and  Spain.  It  was  stipu- 
ited,  that  France  should  cede  to  G-reat  Britain,  Canada, 
with  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  all  that 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  its  territory :  that  the 
French  should  be  permitted  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, under  certain  limitations ;  and  that  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  should  be  ceded  to  them  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fishery ;  that  Spain  should  relinquish  her 
claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  permit  the 
^E^Yish  log-wood  cutj^rs  to  build  Yioxiae^  m  >Jfika  \iw^  ^*^ 
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Honduras,  for  the  conveniencj  of  their  trade;  evacuate 
whatever  places  she  had  taken  belonging  to  Portugal; 
and  cede  Florida  to  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of 
having  the  Havannah,  and  all  that  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
conquered  by  the  British  arms,  restored  to  her :  that  the 
island  of  Minorca  should  be  restored  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belleisle 
to  France :  that  France  should  cede  to  Great  Britain  the 
forts  and  factories  she  had  lost  on  the  river  Senegal,  the 
island  of  Granada  and  the  Grenadines,  and  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago.  But  St.  Lucia,  the  most  valuable  of  the  neatnd 
islands,  was  delivered  in  full  right  to  France,  and  the  French 
East-India  Company  were  put  in  the  same  situation  as  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the  restitution  of  Pondi- 
cherry  and  other  places,  with  the  single  exception  of  their 
not  being  allowed  to  erect  forts  in  the  province  of  BengaL 
In  return  for  so  many  indulgences,  France  agreed  to  destroy 
the  harbour,  and  demolish  the  fortifications  of  DunkirK. 
These  preliminaries  were  approved,  contrary  to  all  ezpecta'* 
tion,  by  a  majority  of  the  British  Parliament  (Nov.  1762), 
and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  early  in  the 
following  year  (Feb.  10, 1763).  At  Hubertsburg,  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  signed ;  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  a  mutual  resti- 
tution of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries  should  take 
place,  and  that  both  parties  should  be  put  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (Nov.  15, 1763)  ; 
and  this  brought  to  a  close  the  Seven  Tears'  "War. 


LxTTEB  86. — ^The  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe  during  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,    a.d.  1700—1763.     Vol.  ii.,  pages  546 — 571. 

§  559.  Eussia,  altogether  rude  and  barbarous  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  rapid 
advances  towards  civilization.  Of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Poland,  where,  in  addition  to  other  adverse 
circumstances,  the  feudal  aristocracy  still  retained  their 
ascendancy,  rendering  the  king  a  shadow,  the  people  slaves, 
and  the  nobles  tyrants,  little  could  be  said.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  declined,  but  the  sons  of  the  North  did  not  seem 
to  be  less  happy,  though  they  appeared  to  have  lost,  with  their 
political  freedom,  their  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture  made 
considerable  progress  amongst  them.    Sweden  could  boast 
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of  LinnsBus,  the  most  profound  naturalist  of  modem  times. 
G-ermany,  during  the  period  under  review,  underwent  less 
change,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  how- 
ever, made  great  progress  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
Prussia.  The  sciences  and  polite  arts  also  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  works  of  Q-esner, 
Klopstock,  and  other  men  of  genius,  were  translated  into 
most  modem  languages. 

§  560.  The  Swiss,  so  much  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
liberty  and  of  their  country,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  sell 
their  blood  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  as  other 
nations  do  the  produce  of  their  soil,  endeavoured  to  cul- 
tivate their  barren  mountains,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  necessary  arts.  The  Dutch  permitted  the  love  of  gain 
to  extinguisn  amongst  them  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  A 
total  want  of  principle  prevailed  in  Holland.  Avarice 
became  the  only  passion,  and  wealth  the  only  merit,  in  the 
United  Provinces.  Italy  acquired  new  lustre  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  the  splendid  courts  of  Turin  and 
Naples,  in  which  arts  and  literature  were  encouraged.  If 
painting  and  architecture  continued  to  decline,  music  and 
poetry  flourished  greatly  in  this  classical  country.  Metas- 
tasio  perfected  her  musical  drama.  The  state  of  society  in 
Spain  improved  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  became  more  general  and  easy. 
A  taste  for  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  even  a 
passion  for  arms  and  enterprise,  revived  among  the 
Spaniards.  A  similar  taste  extended  itself  to  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Portugal  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

§  561.  In  France,  as  has  been  previously  shown,  society 
attained  its  highest  polish  before  the  close  of  the  seventeentn 
century.  But  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  latter 
years  of  Louis  XIV.  threw  a  gloom  over  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  a  mystical  religion  became  fashionable  at  court. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  was  deeply  penetrated  with 
this  religion,  as  was  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
and  author  of  the  "  Aaventures  of  Telemachus,"  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  human  imagination.  The  fervour  spread, 
and  Eacine,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste,  wrote 
tragedies  on  sacred  subjects  The  court,  however,  resumed 
its  gaiety  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  not^ 
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'withstanding  the  accumulated  distresses  of    the  nation; 
and  his  libertine  example,  with  that  of  his  minister,  the 
Cardinal  Dubois,  introduced  a  total  corruption  of  manners, 
which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lous  XY.     A  furious  dispute  between  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits,   concerning    grace,  free-will,  and    other    abstract 
points  in  theology,  had  distracted  France  in  the  brightest 
days  of  Louis  XIV.     Many  able  men  employed  their  pens 
on  both  sides.    But  the  Jansenists,  supported  by  the  talents 
of  Nicole,  Arnaud,  and  Pascal,  had  evidently  the  advantage 
both  in  raillery  and  reasoning.     The   Jesuits    then  had 
recourse  to  persecution,  and  afterwards  sent  to  !Etome  one 
hundred  and  three  propositions  for  condemnation,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  one  were  declared  to  be  heretical  (1713). 
§  562.  The  bull  containing  the  condemnation    of  the 
opinions  of  the  Jansenists,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Unigenittjs,  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins,  instead 
of  composing  the  pious  dispute,  threw  all  France  into  a 
flame.     The  body  of  the  people,  the  parliaments,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  fifteen  other  prelates,  and  many  of  the 
most  respectable  among  the  inferior  clergy,  violently  op- 
posed it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Ghallican 
church,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  an  insult  on 
their  private  judgment.     But  the  king,  who  was  wholly 
governed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  spurred  on  to  violent  measures 
by  his  confessor,  enforced  its  reception ;  and  the  kingdom 
was  soon  divided  into  Acceptants  and  Eecusants.     The 
death  of  Louis  XIY .  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute ;   and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  while  regent,  ordered  the  persecution  to 
cease,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined  the  recusant  bishops 
to  accept  the  bull,  accompanied  with  certain  explications* 
They  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  complying. 
Even  the  good  Cardinal  of  NoaiUes,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
was  induced  to  do  violence  to  his  sentiments,  in  1720,  for 
the  sake  of  peace.     From  that  time  to  the  year  1750,  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  though  held  in  execration  by  the  people, 
occasioned  no  public  disturbance.     Then  it  was  resolved  by 
the  clergy  to  demand  confessional  notes  of  dying  persons ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  these  notes  should  be  signed  by 
priests  adhering  to  the  bull,  without  which  no  viaticum,  no 
extreme  unction,  could  be  obtained.     These  consolatory 
rites  were  refused  without  pity  to  all  Eecusants,  and  to  all 
such  as  confessed  to  Becusants.  The  parliaments,  or  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
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tlie  clergy,  until  Louis  XV.,  bj  an  act  of  his  absolute 
autboritv,  ordered  the  parliaments  not  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  matters.  The  parliaments  remonstrated,  the  king, 
backed  by  the  clergy,  attempted  to  suppress  them,  but  failed, 
and  in  1754,  the  parliament  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris. 

§  663.  The  clergy,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  the 
sacraments.  The  king  appealed  to  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
declared  that  the  bull  TJnigenitus  must  be  acknowledged 
as  a  universal  law.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  considering 
this  brief  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church,  suppressed  it  by  a  decree.  The  king,  enraged 
at  their  boldness,  as  well  as  at  their  refusal  to  register  cer- 
tain oppressive  taxes,  resolved  to  hold  a  Bed  of  Justice. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  parliament  on  the  13th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  1756,  attended  by  the  whole  body 
of  his  guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  ordered 
an  edict  to  be  read,  by  which  he  suppressed  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Chambers  of  Inquest,  the  members  of  which  had  been 
most  firm  in  opposing  the  brief.  He  then  commanded  that 
the  bull  TJnigenitus  should  be  respected,  and  prohibited 
the  secular  judges  from  ordering  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  he  concluded  with  declaring  that  he  would 
be  obeyed!  Fifteen  counsellors  of  the  great  chamber 
lodged  their  resignation  at  the  office  next  day.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  members  of  the  different  courts  of 
parliament  followed  their  example,  and  discontent  prevailed 
in  the  city  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  the  fanatic  Francis  Damien  stabbed  the  king,  and  the 
parHaments  soon  after  achieved  another  triumph. 

§  564.  The  Jesuits,  the  chief  supporters  of  the  bull 
TJnigenitus,  having  rendered  themselves  universally  odious 
by  their  share  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  fell  in  France  under  the  lash  of  the  civil  power, 
for  certain  fraudulent  mercantile  transactions.  They  re- 
fused to  discharge  the  debts  of  one  of  their  body,  who 
had  become  bankrupt  for  a  large  sum,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  The 
parliaments  eagerly  seized  upon  an  opportunity  of  humbling 
their  spiritual  enemies.  The  Jesuits  were  everywhere 
cited  before  those  high  tribunals,  in  1761,  and  ordered  to 
do  justice  to  their  creditors.  They  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  decision,  but  delayed  payment  under  various  pretences. 
"Nevr  suits  were  commenced  against  them,  in  1762,  on 
account  of  the  pemicioua  tendency  of  their  writings.    In 
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the  course  of  these  proceedings,  which  the  king  endeayonred 
in  vain  to  stay,  they  were  compelled  to  produce  their 
"  Institute,"  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  studiously 
concealed.  That  mysterious  volume,  which  was  found  to 
contain  maxims  suhversive  of  all  civil  government,  and  even 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  completed  their 
ruin.  All  their  colleges  were  seized,  their  effects  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  king,  ashamed,  or  afraid,  to  protect  them, 
not  only  ahandoned  them  to  their  &te,  but  finally  expelled 
them  the  kingdom,  by  a  solemn  edict,  and  utterly  aboushed 
the  order  of  Jesus  in  France. 

§  565.  In  spite  of  these  struggles,  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  continued   during  the 
eighteenth  century.    Many  arts,  both  useful   and  orna- 
mental, were  either  invented  or  improved.      Du  Hamel 
philosophically  invested  the  principles  of  husbandry,  made 
it  a  fashionable   study,  and  introduced  a  taste   for  agri- 
culture; while  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  political  and  moral  world,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  powers  and  principles  of  man  as  a  member 
of  society,  with  the  effect  of  government  and  laws  upon  the 
human  character.    Bufibn  was  employed  in  surveyihg  the 
natural  world.    Yoltaire,  though  a  dangerous  writer,  was  a 
man  of  great  genius.     His  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  history 
of  Eussia,  and  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  are  models  of 
elegant  composition  and  of  just  thinking.    Eousseau  may 
be  mentioned,  and  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  to   whom 
French  literature  is  indebted  for  that  treasure  of  universal 
science,  the  '*  EncyclopsBdia."    Marmontel,  one  of  its  con- 
tributors, enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  by  a  new 
species  of  fiction  in  his  enchanting  "Contes  Morauz." 
N'or  must  the  two  Crebillons  be  omitted.    The  father  gave 
to  tragedy  a  force  of  character  not  found  in  Comeille  or 
Voltaire ;  and  the  romances  of  the  son  are  captivating,  but 
dangerous  productions,  in  a  new  taste.    This  sportive  and 
elegant  mode  of  writing,  with  all  its  levities,  digressions, 
and  libertine  display  of  sentiment,  was  happily  imitated  in 
England,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Tnstram  Shandy." 
Even  the  idea  of  the  much-admired  "Adventures  of  a 
Q-uinea  "  was  borrowed  from  the  "  Sopha  "  of  the  younger 
Cr6billon. 

§  566.  In  our  own  country,  arts,  manners,  and  literature 
made  great  progress  after  the  glorious  era  of  the  Hevolution; 
when  our  civil  and  religious  rights  were  fully  established,  - 
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and  our  constitution  was  more  equally  balanced.  This  fortu- 
nate event  introduced  a  passion  for  political  reasoning;  and 
the  austere  character  of  William,  with  the  exemplary  de- 
portment of  Mary,  gave  a  check  to  the  licentious  manners 
of  the  court,  which  had  grievously  offended  the  nation 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  Under  the  reign  of 
"William,  Locke  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Q-overnment,"  and 
Swift  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  These  are  two  of  the  most 
excellent  prose  compositions  in  our  language,  whether  we 
consider  the  style  or  matter ;  the  former  an  example  of  close, 
manly  reasoning,  carrying  conviction  to  the  heart;  the  latter, 
of  the  irresistible  force  of  ridicule,  when  supported  by  wit, 
humour,  and  satire.  But  as  William  was  regarded  in 
England,  by  one  half  of  the  nation,  as  only  the  head  of  a 
faction,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at  a  distance 
from  court ;  so  that  the  advance  of  taste  and  politeness  was, 
till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  inconsiderable.  Then  the 
splendour  of  heroic  actions  called  off  for  a  time  the  attention 
of  all  parties  from  political  disputes,  to  contemplate  the 
glory  of  their  country,  A  crowd  of  great  men  appeared, 
whose  characters  are  well  known,  and  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  every  ear.  Then  were  displayed  the  strong 
talents  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  Marlborough, 
Godolphin,  Somers,  Harley,  and  St.  John.  Then  subsisted 
in  full  force  that  natural  connection  between  the  learned 
and  the  great,  by  which  the  latter  never  fail  to  be  gainers. 
Swift,  Addison,  Congreve,  Bowe,  Steele,  Vanbrugh,  Prior, 
Pope,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  that  age,  not  only  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  the  principal  persons  in 
power,  but  most  of  them  in  early  life  obtained  places  in 
some  of  the  less  onerous  departments  of  Qovernment,  which 
put  it  in  their  power  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  ease 
and  independence. 

§  667.  Several  of  these  men  of  genius  united  in  furnishing 
the  public  with  a  daily  paper,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Spectator,"  which,  by  the  elevation  of  its  tone,  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  improving  the  manners  and  taste  of  the 
nation.  This  was  followed  by  several  kindred  productions. 
Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma  "  is  the  first  poem  of  any  length 
in  our  language,  in  which  love  is  treated  with  becoming 
delicacy,  if  we  except  those  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  kind, 
by  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  To  Prior  we  are 
also  indebted  for  the  art  of  telling  a  gay  story  with  ease, 
grace^  and  levity.    He  is  the  first  English  poet  who  has 
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united  elegance  and  correctness.  Our  polite  literature,  in 
all  its  branches,  now  tended  fast  towards  perfection.  Stoek 
freed  English  comedy  from  the  licentiousness  of  former 
writers.  If  he  has  not  the  wit  of  Congreve,  or  the 
humour  of  Yanbrugh,  he  is  more  chaste  and  natural  than 
either.  He  knew  life  well,  and  has  given  us  in  his  comedies, 
as  well  as  in  his  numerous  papers  in  the  "  Tattler "  and 
"  Spectator,"  many  just  and  lively  pictures  of  the  manners 
of  that  age  of  half-refinement.  Eowe,  in  like  manner, 
purified  our  tragic  poetry,  by  excluding  from  his  beat  pieces 
all  grossly  sensual  descriptions,  as  well  as  impious  and 
indelicate  expressions.  Though  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  best  models,  both  ancient  and  modem,  he  may  be 
deemed  an  original  writer.  His  plots  and  bis  sentiments 
are  chiefly  his  own.  Addison's  "  Cato "  has  more  yigour 
of  versification  than  the  tragedies  of  Eowe,  but  less  ease. 
Addison  has  also  written  verses  on  various  subjects,  both 
in  English  and  Latin,  and  is  always  polished  and  correct, 
though  not  enthusiastically  poetical.  But  whatever  merit 
he  may  have  as  a  poet,  he  is  great  as  a  prose  writer. 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  "Dissertation  on  Parties;"  in  his 
"  Letter  to  Sir  "William  Wyndham,"  and  in  his  "  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,"  has  united  strength  with  elegance,  and 
energy  and  elevation  with  grace.  It  is  not  possible  to 
carry  farther  the  beauty  and  force  of  our  multifarious 
tongue,  without  endangering  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
earl  of  Chesterfield  is  perhaps  more  elegantly  correct,  and 
gracefully  easy,  but  he  wants  the  nervous  power  of  his 
master ;  and  if  Johnson,  on  some  subjects,  appears  to  have 
more  force  than  Bolingbroke,  he  is  generally  destitute  of 
ease. 

§  568.  "What  Bolingbroke  performed  in  prose,  his  friend 
Pope  accomplished  in  verse.  Having  early  discovered  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  diligently  studied  the  poets  who  had 
written  before  him  in  his  native  tongue,  but  more  especially 
those  who  had  made  use  of  rhyme.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  attention  chiefly  to  Waller,  Denham,  and  Dryden. 
If  Pope's  versification  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  of  too  much 
regularity.  He  generally  confines  the  sense,  and  con- 
sequently the  run  of  metrical  harmony,  to  the  couplet. 
Thomson  has  left  us,  in  his  "  Seasons,"  a  greater  number 
of  just,  beautiful,  and  sublime  views  of  external  nature, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  all  other  poets  since 
the  days  of  Lucretius.     Akensv^^  V-aa  ^^«vi>\a.  \s\&  ^''  ^\^i»r 
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sures  of  Imagination,"  a  delightful  system  of  the  philosophy 
of  taste,  unfolded  in  all  the  pomp  of  Miltonic  verse ;  and 
Armstrong,  the  friend  of  Thomson,  and,  like  Akenside,  a 
physician  hy  profession,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  a  valu- 
able legacy,  in  his  "  Art  of  Preserving  Health."  Collins 
and  Gray  successfully  imitated  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
Pindar;  v^hile  Shenstone  produced  a  refined  species  of 
rural  poetry. 

§  569.  This  zealous  and  continued  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  poetry,  in  its  various  branches,  did  not 
prevent  imagination  and  sentiment  from  flowing  in  other 
channels.  A  classical  form  was  given  to  the  comic  romance 
by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  who  have  painted  modern  manners 
vnth  great  force  of  colouring,  as  well  as  truth  of  delineation, 
and  given  to  the  ludicrous  features  of  life  all  the  heightenings 
of  wit,  humour,  and  satire.  Bichardson,  no  less  classic^, 
created  a  new  species  of  fiction,  which  may  be  called  the 
epic  of  civil  life,  as  it  exhibits,  in  an  extended  and  artfully- 
constructed  fable,  and  in  a  variety  of  strongly-marked  cha- 
racters, under  the  influence  of  diflerent  passions,  and  engaged 
in  diflerent  pursuits,  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue,  and 
the  meanness  and  deformity  of  vice,  without  any  ludicrous 
circumstance,  or  display  of  warlike  exploits.  The  principal 
productions  of  these  authors,  under  the  well-known  names 
of  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  Eoderick  Eandom,"  «  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  "  Clarissa,"  and  "  Amelia,"  seemed  for  a  time 
to  occupy  the  attention,  and  even  to  turn  the  heads,  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  histories  of  Robertson 
and  Hume  appeared,  and  romances  were  no  longer  read.  A 
new  taste  was  introduced.  The  lovers  of  mere  amusement 
found  that  real  incidents,  properly  selected  and  disposed, 
and  real  characters,  delineated  with  truth  and  force,  can 
more  strongly  engage  both  the  mind  and  heart  than  any 
fabulous  narrative.  This  taste,  which  has  since  given  birth 
to  many  other  elegant  historical  productions,  fortunately  for 
English  literature,  continues  to  gain  ground. 

§  570.  The  theatre  during  this  period  continued  to  thrive, 
and  the  Italian  Opera  was  established.  The  comedies  of 
Steele  were  followed  by  those  of  Cibber,  who  has  given  us, 
in  his  "  Careless  Husband,"  a  finished  picture  of  polite  life. 
The  formal  style  and  sententious  morality  of  Addison's 
"  Cato,"  in  a  certain  degree,  distinguish  all  the  tragedies  of 
Thomson.  Those  of  Southern  and  Young  ai©  xsiot^  ycdl- 
,pas8ioned,  though  in  other  respecta  no  \ea^  fecvitoi^.    ^^» 
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tragic  actors,  before  the  appearance  of  Grarrick,  seemed  to 
have  bad  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  tbeir  business.  Gar- 
rick  introduced  a  natural  in  the  place  of  an  artificial  style 
of  acting.  This  new  style  led  to  a  better  taste  in  writing. 
Instead  of  the  rant  and  fustian  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  which 
the  old  players  delighted  to  mouth,  Garrick  and  his  disciples 
displayed  their  bewitching  power  of  moving  the  passions 
chiefly  in  the  pathetic  and  awful  scenes  of  Shakespeare  and 
Otway,  to  which  they  drew  more  general  admiration.  And 
Aaron  Hill,  a  great  promoter  of  natural  playing,  having 
adapted  to  the  English  stage  several  of  the  elegant  and 
interesting  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  gave  variety  to  theatrical 
exhibitions.  Some  of  the  productions  of  Mason  and  of 
Glover  are  pregnant  with  nature  and  passion.  Garrick 
also  excelled  in  comedy.  "We  had  few  new  comedies  of  any 
merit  till  Hoadly  produced  the  '*  Suspicious  Husband,"  and 
Foote  those  inimitable  sketches  of  real  life  which  were  so 
long  the  delight  of  the  town,  and  justly  gained  him  the  name 
of  the  English  Aristophanes.  At  length  Colman,  in  the 
"Jealous  Wife"  and  the  "Clandestine  Marriage,"  united 
the  humour  of  Plautus  to  the  elegance  of  Terence,  and  our 
comedy  seemed  to  be  perfected.  But  a  new  species  was 
afterwards  imported  from  France,  of  which  Kelly's  *'  False 
Delicacy,"  and  Cumberland's  "  West  Indian,"  may  be  re- 
garded as  specimens.  Scenery  and  costume  underwent 
great  improvements ;  dancing  was  carried  to  perfection,  and 
theatrical  music  made  rapid  advances.  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera"  was  the  first  successful  original  musical  piece  pro- 
duced upon  the  English  stage.  Handel  soon  afterwards 
introduced  a  new  species  of  musical  drama,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  an  Oratorio,  and  in  which  he  exerted  all  his 
powers  of  combining  harmony,  to  the  delight  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  musical  world. 

§  671.  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  native 
architects  of  great  merit.  The  latter  is  rendered  immortal 
by  the  plan  of  St.  Paul*s  and  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook ; 
exclusive  of  his  other  great  designs — tnat  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  or  the  additions  to  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court.  Wren  was  succeeded  by  the  classical  Lord  Bur- 
lington, a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  no  contemptible 
professor;  and  by  the  ponderous  but  inventive  Kent, 
whose  plan  of  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
in  Norfolk,  and  his  temple  of  Venus  in  Stowe  Gardens, 
if  be  had  designed  noticing  ^'a^,  N^oxii^  CQ^5^5^^  \!mx^  Vi  v 
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distinguished  rank  among  modern  architects.  But  Kent 
was  greatly  surpassed  in  architecture  by  Sir  "William 
Chambers,  Wyat,  Adams,  and  others,  who  adorned  the 
capital  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  edifices  in  the 
purest  taste  of  antiquity,  combining  elegance  with  conve- 
niency,  and  lightness  with  solidity.  Nor  should  Milne,  the 
architect  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  be  forgotten.  Hogarth, 
the  first  eminent  English  painter,  if  we  except  Scott,  who 
excelled  in  sea-pieces,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  new 
school.  Above  the  Flemish  comic  painters,  who  servilely 
copy  low  life,  or  debase  it  into  farce,  and  below  the  best 
Italian  masters,  who  generally  draw  exalted  characters,  and 
elevate  human  nature,  he  delineates,  like  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  the  ludicrous  features  of  ordinary  life,  with  as  much 
truth  and  force  as  either,  and  with  a  more  direct  view  to  a 
moral  purpose.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  about  this  matter 
need  only  consult  his  "Harlot's  Progress,"  his  "Eake's 
Progress,"  his  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  and  his  "  Stages  of 
Cruelty."  Halley  illustrated  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and 
increased  the  catiogue  of  the  stars ;  while  Maclaurin  made 
great  progress  in  algebra,  and  Gregory  reduced  astronomy 
to  a  regular  system.  The  vegetable  system  of  TuU  led  to 
the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture;  and  the  bold 
discoveries  of  Franklin,  in  electricity,  may  be  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  new  science.  Among  the  successors  of 
Locke,  Hume  is  entitled  to  the  first  place;  not  that  his 
metaphysical  inquiries  are  more  acute  than  those  of  Berke- 
ley, Baxter,  Hartley,  or  perhaps  of  Reid ;  but  because  his 
discoveries,  like  those  of  his  great  master,  have  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  to  human  affairs — are  of  universal  application 
in  science,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  arts.  If  Mr.  Hume  was  happy  in  illustrating 
his  metaphysical  system,  he  was  yet  more  successful  in 
exemplifying  it.  His  moral,  political,  and  literary  essays, 
i  are  perfect  models  of  philosophical  investigation.  It  is, 
;  however,  to  be  regretted  that  his  writings  are  tainted  with 
scepticism.  Amongst  other  celebrated  men  who  flourished 
in  England  during  this  period,  may  be  mentioned  Arbuthnot, 
a  miscellaneous  writer,  who  died  in  1735 ;  Bentley,  a  classical 
critic,  who  lived  from  1662  to  1742 ;  Isaac  Watts,  a  writer  of 
sacred  poetry,  1674 — 1748 ;  and  Doddridge,  the  theologian, 
who  died  in  1751.  Edward  Young,  the  poet,  flourished 
1684—1765 ;  David  Mallet,  the  poet,  1700—1765.   li\&\ia^ 
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Atterbury*  died  in  exile  in  1731,  and  in  tbe  same  year 
Paniel  Defoe  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The 
term  Methodists  was  first  applied  to  a  religious  party  in 
England  in  1728.  It  was  a  designation  given  at  Oxford  to 
Charles  Wesley  and  his  followers. 

*  Of  this  remarkable,  eccentric,  and  unfortunate  person,  a  living 
historian  says : — "  Few  men  have  attained  a  more  complete  mastery  of 
the  English  language ;  and  all  his  compositions  are  marked  with 
peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  style.  A  fine  person  and  a 
graceful  delivery  added  lustre  to  his  eloquence,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  haughty  and  aspiring  mind  constantly 
impelled  him  into  violent  measures,  which  were  well  supported  by  his 
abilities,  but  which  seemed  in  some  degree  alien  from  his  sphere.  It 
is  well  observed  by  Mirabeau,  in  speaking  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
that  one  great  sign  of  a  well-regulated  character,  is  not  merely  to  be 
equal  to  its  daily  task,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  not  to  step 
beyond  it  in  search  of  fresh  employment.  Atterbury,  on  the  contrary, 
could  never  remain  tranquil.  He  might  be  compared  to  the  chivalrous 
Peterborough  exclaiming  to  the  Minister, — '  You  must  find  me  work 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New !'  His  devotion  to  the  Protestant  fiiith 
was  warm  and  pura ;  his  labours  for  the  Established  Church  no  less 
praiseworthy ;  but  his  defence  was  of  somewhat  too  fierce  and  turbulent 
a  character ;  he  thought  less  of  personal  worth  than  of  party  principles 
in  others  ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been  wittily  said,  that 
out  of  their  zeal  for  religion  they  have  never  time  to  say  their  prayers ! 
Yet  in  private  life  no  trace  of  his  vehemence  and  bitterness  appeared ; 
his  'softer  hour'  is  afiectionately  remembered  by  Pope,  and  his  own 
devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  sheds  a  milder  light  around 
his  character.  On  the  whole,  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  Bishop 
had  he  been  a  less  good  partisan."  This  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  the 
man. 
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PART    III. 


FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  IN  1763,  TO  THE 
TREATY  OF  AMIENS,  IN  1802. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Letteb  1. — ^Vie\.-  of  the  Situation  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Tennina- 
tion  of  the  War  to  the  Dissensions  with  the  American  Colonies.  A.D. 
1763—1774.    VoL  iii.,  pages  1—7. 

§  672.  The  peace  of  1763  left  the  nations  of  Europe 
nnder  the  pressure  of  enormous  taxation.  The  reduction  of 
the  armies  at  the  same  time  dispersed  a  number  of  men, 
whose  military  habits  unfitted  them  for  peaceful  industry. 
Some  of  these  sought  a  home  in  Russia,  but  the  majority 
took  refuge  in  America.  The  country  gentlemen  and  the 
landed  proprietors  resided  more  in  the  capital;  and  this 
alteration  in  their  mode  of  life  caused  such  a  change  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  that  numbers,  more  particularly  from 
Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  were  induced  to 
emigrate.  The  British  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  peace.  Though  the  French  had  been  expelled 
from  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  disorderly  court  ot 
Louis  XV.  could  not  be  an  object  of  serious  apprehension, 
the  English  government  established  a  permanent  military 
force  in  that  colony,  under  a  commander-in-chief.  The 
introduction  of  the  Stamp  Act  caused  the  greatest  dis- 
content (1765).  The  colonists  refused  to  submit;  and 
Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in  the  resistance.  The  British 
Parliament  rescinded  the  obnoxious  measure  (March  8, 
1766),  and  the  Americans  celebrated  this  as  a  ^reafc 
triumph.  The  colonists  declared  tVvat  t\v^  Txvo>i)c\et  ^Qk\s.^cto:^ 
bad  no  n'gbt  whatever  to  impose  taxe^  \]L^oT3L^jX^atDL•    ^T^o^^ 
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was,  however,  clearly  wrong,  for  England  had  embarked  in 
an  arduous  contest  in  their  defence,  and  was  entitled  to  ask 
them  to  share  the  burthens  which  it  entailed. 

§  573.  The  progress  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
had  been  most  rapid.     In  most  of  the  European  states, 
population   doubled   once  in  a  hundred  years  ;    in  North 
America  this  was  accomplished  in  twenty-five.      Of  course 
this  result  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  stream  of  emigration 
that  set  steadily  from  the  old  world.     The  constitution  of 
the  American  colonies  bore  the  original  impress  of  liberty. 
The  British  monarch  appointed  the  governors,  and  the  resi- 
dent proprietors  elected  a  council.     Such  was  the  general 
plan  adopted,  with  various  modifications,  in  the  di^rent 
states.     Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
English  government  imposed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
upon  tea  (1767).     The  Americans  again  resisted ;  and  in 
Boston  three  cargoes  of  tea  were  thrown  into  the  harbour 
(1773).     The  government  prepared  to  vindicate  its  autho- 
rity, and  the  Americans  convened  a  general  Congress,  which 
resolved  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  the  right 
of  enacting  general  laws,  and  the  king  that  of  refusing  to 
confirm  the  provincial   statutes ;.   but  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  property,  none  but  the  owners,  or  their  repre* 
sentatives,  had  any  power  to  legislate  (1774).     The  gover- 
nors took  refuge  in  England,  and  the  British  Parliament 
persevered.     Lord  North  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  earl  of  Bute  had  resigned  in  1763  (April  8),  and  had 
been   succeeded    by   George    Grenville,   who   became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  John  Wilkes.     This  celebrated 
demagogue  published  in  No.  45  of  the  "North  Briton,'*  an 
attack  upon  the  king's  speech  of   the  current  year.      A 
general  warrant  was  issued  against  author,  printer,  and 
publisher ;  and  John  Wilkes  was  sentenced  to  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  outlawed  (Jan.  20,  1764). 
The  ministry  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition,  and  after 
several  attempts  to  strengthen  it,  the  marquis  of  Eockingham 
took  office  (July  10,  1765).     This  cabinet  did  not  last  long, 
and  Pitt,  as  earl  of  Chatham,  again  succeeded  to  power 
(July  12,  1766).     The  great  commoner  did  not  long  retain 
the  helm  ;  changes  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  elevation 
of  Lord  North  (Jan.  28, 1770)  ;  and,  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  dispute    with  America  degenerated  into  open 
warfare. 
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Letter  2. — View  of  the  Afifairs  of  the  Nox-them  States  of  Europe,  from 
the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg  to  the  First  Partition  of  Poland.  A.D. 
1763— 17'73.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  7—15. 

§  574.  On  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  (Jan.  6, 
1762),  Peter  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  soon 
after  deposed,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  Kathe- 
rine  II.,  who  obtained  the  sceptre.  Frederic  Augustus  II., 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  died  in  1763  (Oct.  5). 
Anarchy  prevailed  some  time  in  Poland,  and  at  last,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  Count  Poniatowski 
mounted  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Stauislas  Augustus 
(Sept.  7,  1764).  The  intrigues  of  Russia  led  to  civil  war, 
and  parts  of  the  country  were  occupied  by  the  Muscovite 
hordes.  The  contests  in  Poland  lay  chiefly  between  the 
lioman  Catholics  and  the  Dissidents,  as  dissenters  from 
that  communion  were  denominated.  These  were  principally 
members  of  the  G-reek  church,  in  whose  behalf  Katherine 
pretended  that  the  treaty  of  Oliva  gave  her  the  right  of  in- 
terference. The  king  was  inclined  to  be  tolerant,  and  this 
rendered  him  still  more  hateful  to  the  despotic  courts. 
Some  conflicts  ensued,  and  in  pursuing  the  Poles,  the 
Russians  violated  Turkish  territory,  which  led  to  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

§  575.  The  Dissidents  were  persecuted  most  furiously, 
and  a  confederation  was  formed  against  them  at  Bar  (1768). 
The  Haydamacks  made  incessant  incursions  into  the  country 
from  the  Russian  vice-royalty  of  Elizabethgorod.  The  Jews 
became  the  chief  objects  of  their  fury,  and  these  unhappy 
people  were  everywhere  ruthlessly  massacred.  The  peasants 
joined  with  the  Haydamacks,  and  threw  the  country  into 
terrible  confusion.  The  Russians  directed  their  efforts 
against  the  confederates,  and  besieged  them  in  Cracow, 
which  was  at  last  compelled  to  submit  (Aug.  19,  1768). 
The  war  raged  violently,  Prussia  and  Austria  interfered, 
and  in  1772,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place.  The 
three  aggressors  could  not  however,  at  this  juncture  agree 
respecting  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  Austrian  armies 
were  actually  set  in  motion.  They  managed  to  settle  their 
differences,  Poland  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  from  that 
hour  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state  (1773).  Europe 
did  not  at  that  time  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
that  aggressive  policy  by  which  Russia  hoped  to  raise  her- 
self at  the  expense  of  smaller  states. 


A5i  CONQUEST  OF  THE  CBIMEA. 


Lettbb  3. — Rupture  between  Bussia  and  Turkey — English  Fleet  nndw 
Admiral  Elphiustone  Assists  the  Kussians  and  Defeats  the  Turks — 
Dreadful  Ravaofes  of  the  Plague  at  Moscow  and  the  vicinity.  A.D. 
1768—1774.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  15—20. 

§  576.  The  proceedings  of  the  Eussians  in  Poland,  excited 
the  alarm  of  tne  Ottoman  ruler ;  while  the  burning  of  the 
town  of  Balta,  and  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
Eussians,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (Julj  21, 1768). 
The  first  operations  of  tlie  war  were  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  the  Muscovites,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire  Irom 
the  Danube,  In  the  next  campaign  they  retrieved  their 
reverses ;  occupied  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  captured 
Choczim,  Yassi,  and  Bucharest ;  but  failed  in  an  attack  upon 
Bender  (1769).  The  inhabitants  of  Greece,  then  under 
Turkish  rule,  were  induced  by  the  promises  of  the  Kussians 
to  revolt;  but  they  were  defeated  in  several  encounters 
(1770).  In  the  mean  time  the  Eussian  fleet,  reinforced  by 
Admiral  Elphinstone,  with  an  English  squadron,  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Tchesme  (July  5,  1770).  In  spite  of  this  reverse,  and 
insurrections  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  Turkey  still  maintained 
the  struggle  with  vigour.  In  1771  the  plague,  which  had 
before  shown  itself  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  broke  out  with 
great  fury  at  Moscow.  The  Eussians  obtained  possession  of 
the  Crimea  in  1772 ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  advanced  to  Yarna,  but  were  again  repulsed. 
Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  the  treaty  of  Kutschouo- 
Kainardjii  was  concluded  (July  21, 1774).  The  Eussians 
retained  Kinbum,  Tenikale,  Kertch,  all  the  country  between 
the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  AzofF,  and  Taganrog,  together  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea :  the  Crimea  was 
severed  from  the  political  power  of  the  Turkish  emperor, 
though  he  retained  the  Caliphat. 


Letter  4.— Affairs  of  Sweden — Abdication  of  Adolphus  Frederic — - 
Accession  of  Gustavus  III. — Dispute  for  the  Bavarian  Succession. 
A.D.  1761—1777.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  21—26. 

§  577.  Increasing  discontent  in  his  kingdom,  induced 
Adolphus  Frederic,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1751, 
to  demand  that  a  diet  should  be  summoned,  and  as  the 
council  of  state  refused  to  do  this,  he  resisfned  (1761). 
Thereupon  the  council  of  state  gave  way,  a  diet  was  called, 
and  Adolphus  Erederic  'wil\i4i^Hii  \3Aa  t'i^^'aiC^ssQ.^  '^^'Sk^S^si^ 
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assembled  at  Njkoping,  and  speedlj  re-adjusted  matters. 
On  the  death  of  Adolphus  Prederic,  his  son,  Gustavus  III., 
succeeded  (1771).  Bjr  the  aid  of  his  two  brothers  he 
effected  a  revolution.  Sweden  lost  the  constitution  which 
had  then  been  established  a  little  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  Gustavus  III.  obtained  absolute  power  (1772).  On  the 
death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  son  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  Vli.  (Dec.  30,  1777),  that  branch  of 
the  family  of  Wittelsbach,  which  had  honourably  governed 
Bavaria  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  became  extinct,  and 
Charles  Theodore  Von  Sulzbach,  elector  of  the  palatinate 
of  the  Ehine,  and  head  of  the  next  branch  of  the  family 
of  Wittelsbach,  was  proclaimed.  Austria  immediately  ad- 
vanced her  ancient  claims  upon  Lower  Bavaria,  and  the 
new  elector,  afraid  of  embarking  in  a  struggle  with  that 
formidable  power,  entered  into  a  convention  for  giving  up 
this  portion  of  his  inheritance,  and  admitted  other  claims 
of  the  ambitious  house  of  Austria. 

§  578.  The  duke  of  Deuxponts,  presumptive  heir,  pro- 
tested against  these  proceedings,  and  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Diet.  Frederic  II.  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  G-erman  princes,  and  as  Austria  refused  to  agree  to 
'  any  terms  whatever,  war  once  more  broke  out  in  the  heart 
of  Europe.  The  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  moved 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  Erederic  II. 
passed  into  Bohemia,  and  seized  Machod  (July  4, 1778) ;  and 
several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
victorious.  Though  powerful  armies  were  encamped  almost 
within  sight  of  each  other,  both  parties  were  unwilling  to 
hazard  a  great  battle,  and  during  the  autumn  the  Prussians 
withdrew.  Eussia  and  Erance  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Teschen,  in  Upper  Silesia  (May  13,  1779). 
Austria  renounced  all  claim  to  the  dominions  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  received  a  tract  of  territory  between  the 
Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
elector  of  Saxony  a  compensation  for  his  claims. 


Letter  5. — Ketrospect  of  the  Affairs  of  Portugal — Administration  of 
the  Count  d'Oeyras — Attempt  to  Assassinate  Joseph  Emanuel  I.— 
Execution  of  the  Conspirators — ^War  Declared  by  Spain — Result  of 
the  Campaign — Commerce  and  Internal  Government  of  the  Porta- 
guese  Government,    a.d.  1760 — 1763.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  26—37. 

§  679.  On  his  accession  (1750),  Joseph  "Bm«ji\iA\AQMsA 
his  treasury  empty,  and  his  govemment  op^te^^^dim^^^'^'^' 
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Carvalho,  afterwards  created  Count  d'Oejras,  obtained  tbe 
direction  of  affairs,  and  whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  the  terrible  earth- 
quake destroyed  a  great  portion  of  Lisbon  (Nov.  1, 1756). 
The  Count  d'Oeyras  exerted  himself  most  strenuouslj  in 
order  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  this  visitation.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  sovereign  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  the  nobles,  and  these,  incited  by  the 
Jesuits,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  monarch  and  his 
minister.  They  attacked  the  king,  but  he  escaped  (Sept.  3, 
1758) ;  and  Carvalho,  having  obtained  the  names  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  and  thej 
were  afterwards  executed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  the 
kingdom.     On  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Fortu- 

fuese  to  the  English,  and  their  close  union  with  them,  the 
panish  made  war  upon  them  (June  15,  1762)  ;  but  the 
English  interfered,  and  the  Spaniards  were  speedily  ex- 
pelled. 

§  580.  The  Count  d'Oeyras  found  Portugal  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decay,  and  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake 
of  1755,  and  the  Spanish  war  of  1762,  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing its  prosperity.  The  navy,  which  consisted  of  five  or 
six  disabled  ships,  and  as  many  frigates,  without  sailors  or 
officers,  was  in  seven  or  eight  years  established  upon  a  good 
footing ;  at  the  same  time  the  English,  the  Swedes,  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  French,  were  invited  into  the 
country  to  teach  navigation.  The  commerce,  which  had 
fallen  principally  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  im- 
proved. The  old  trading  companies,  with  their  exclusive 
rights,  were  abolished,  and  the  Portuguese  themselves 
invited  to  take  the  management  of  their  trade.  Manu- 
factures for  silk,  woollen  drapery,  leather,  and  soap,  were 
established,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  stuffs  was  pro- 
hibited. The  Count  d'Oeyras  tried  to  attract  the  commerce 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  to  Lisbon,  by  forming 
treaties  with  those  states.  He  also  encouraged  agriculture, 
and  sought  to  remodel  the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  He 
abolished  numerous  sinecures,  reduced  the  number  of 
public  functionaries,  and  introduced  a  very  rigid  system  of 
mspection  of  the  public  accounts.  By  these  statesmanlike 
measures  Portugal  once  more  bade  fair  to  attain  a  much 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  the  country  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed. 
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Letter  6. — ^View  of  the  Internal  Affairs  of  France,  from  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  to  the  Banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  with  some 
Account  of  Corsica.     A.D.  1763—1770.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  87 — 49. 

§  681.  France  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  The  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to 
register  the  king's  edicts  for  continuing  some  taxes,  im- 
posing new  ones,  and  vesting  in  him  a  power  to  redeem 
the  public  debts  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  The  provincial 
parliaments  followed  this  example.  Most  of  the  public 
officers  in  the  government  of  Canada  were  condemned  to 
fines  and  banishment,  for  their  misappropriation  of  the 
revenues  entrusted  to  their  charge.  Yet  the  French 
government  refused  to  pay  the  just  claims  of  the  Cana- 
dians, which  led  to  a  long  negotiation  with  the  British 
ministry.  In  1764,  the  French  king  issued  a  declaration 
to  the  East-India  Company,  to  the  effect  that  assistance 
could  no  longer  be  afforded,  and  the  association  rapidly 
declined  in  power  and  importance.  Madame  Pompadour 
died  (April  15)  in  the  same  year.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
years  she  had  governed  Louis  XV.,  and  maintained,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  her  influence  and  position  at  court.  At 
her  death,  people  hoped  that  wiser  counsels  would  prevail, 
but  the  king  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  minions  and 
tools  of  that  extraordinary  woman. 

§  682.  The  French  ministry  had  for  some  time  formed  a 
secret  plan  for  getting  possession  of  Corsica,  under  the  plea 
of  assisting  the  G-enoese.  The  moment  the  inhabitants 
were  made  aware  of  the  project,  they  called  an  assembly, 
which  passed  a  resolution  that  no  French  troops  should  be 
permitted  to  land.  They  also  ordered  their  commander-in- 
chief,  Pascal  Paoli,  to  remonstrate  against  this  unjustifiable 
expedient.  The  French,  however,  persisted,  and  landed  a 
body  of  troops,  and  the  Q-enoese,  who  had  never  conquered 
the  island,  ceded  Corsica  to  France  (1768).  In  1765  the 
French  government  ofiered  £670,000  to  England  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  prisoners 
during  the  war ;  the  tender  was  accepted,  and  an  instalment 
paid.  The  emperor  of  Morocco,  having  refused  to  punish 
a  Salee  rover  who  had  seized  a  French  vessel,  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  and  despatched  against  him,  but  it  returned 
to  France  without  having  accomplished  the  desired  results. 
The  dauphin  o£  France,  father  of  lioviia  "XNl.,  ^tl  ^xsxNsi^^^ 
but  weak  priDce,  died  in  1765  (Bee.  ^0")     l^"^  ^«^  '^^^ 
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much  attached  to  the  priesthood,  and  submitted  entirely  to 
the  sway  of  the  Jesuits. 

§  583.  The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ments still  continued.  The  king,  anxious  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy,  repaired  suddenly  to  Paris  (March  3,  1766) ; 
and  went  to  the  grand  chamber  of  the  parliament,  in  order 
to  hold  what  was  termed  a  Bed  of  Justice,  at  which  he 
annulled  all  their  previous  enactments.  The  duke  of 
Choiseul  was  at  this  period  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government.  Though  anxious  to  secure  the  glory  of 
France,  he  was  a  very  despotic  minister,  and  interfered 
in  an  arbitary  manner  in  the  affairs  of  different  states.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  princes  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  pope,  involved  Clement  XIII.  in  disasters 
(1768).  He  issued  bulls  against  his  assailants,  but  these 
had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  all  the  Bom*bon  princes,  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  celebrated  family  com- 
pact, coalesced  against  him.  Louis  XY.  took  possession  of 
Avignon.  Clement  XIII.  died  (Feb.  2,  1769)  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  making  concessions,  which  were  granted 
by  his  successor,  Clement  XIY.  France  completed  the 
conquest  of  Corsica,  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  struggled  valiantly,  and  gained  many  battles,  they 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  submit  (1769). 

§  584.  The  queen  of  France  died  in  1768  (June  24), 
regretted  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  parliaments  was  renewed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  had  granted  some  additional  privileges  to  the 
grand  council  of  state,  which  affected  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  were  indeed  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliaments  of  France 
resisted,  and  a  great    scarcity  that  prevailed,  increased 

?ublic  discontent.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  French  East- 
ndia  Company  in  1769,  and  the  general  stagnation  of 
trade,  rendered  matters  worse.  As  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Choiseul  had  declined  at  court,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  people,  he  attempted  to  regain  that  of  the  latter  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  parliaments.  In  1770  the  re- 
stored parliament  of  Brittany  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  his  rival  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  for  his  tyrannical 
treatment  of  Chalotais,  their  attorney-general.  During 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  when  it  was  evident  that 
Aiguillon  would  be  condemned,  Louis  interfered  to  save 
his  favourite,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.    The  par* 
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liaments  resented  this  stretch  of  authority ;  violent  measures 
were  adopted,  and  the  king  held  another  Bed  of  Justice 
(Sep.  3,  1770),  at  which  he  imposed  silence  upon  them  all. 
They  protested  against  this  arbitrary  act,  and  Louis  XV. 
lost  the  title  of  the  "  Well  beloved,"  that  had  been  befor© 
bestowed  upon  him.  De  Choiseul  was  also  soon  after  dis*' 
graced  and  banished. 

Letter  7. — ^View  of  the  Internal  State  of  France,  from  the  Decline  of 
De  Choiseul's  Influence  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XV.  A.D.  1770 — 
1774.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  50—56. 

§  585.  Louis  XV.  had  found  a  new  mistress  in  Mademoi- 
selle TAnge,  who  was,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  married 
to  the  Count  Da  Barri.  She  entirely  governed  this  weak 
monarch,  and  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
dismissal  of  De  Choiseul.  Just  before  his  fall,  this  minister's 
scheme  for  the  alliance  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Hapsburg  by  marriage  was  carried  out  in  the  union  of 
Louis,  son  of  the  deceased  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI, 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
and  the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa  (May  19,  1770).  At  a 
display  of  fireworks,  given  in  honour  of  this  auspicious 
event  (May  31),  a  terrible  accident  occurred.  The  barriers 
not  being  strong  enough  to  keep  the  multitude  back,  and 
some  fireworks  having  caught  fire  and  scattered  fiames 
amongst  the  people,  a  panic  ensued,  in  which  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  killed,  and  as  many  more  maimed  or 
severely  injured.  Having  got  rid  of  De  Choiseul,  the  king 
persevered  with  his  measures  for  the  suppression  of  some 
of  the  refractory  parliaments,  and  the  effectual  restraint  of 
others,  which,  amid  a  scene  of  confusion,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  out.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  banished,  and 
a  new  one  appointed  by  the  king.  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  nobles  and  the  people  at  this  forcible  invasion  of 
their  privileges,  but  resistance  was  of  no  avail. 

§  686.  Adolphus  Frederic,  king  of  Sweden,  died  in 
1771  (Feb.  12),  and  his  son  and  heir,  Gustavus  111.,  being 
at  that  time  in  Paris,  negotiations  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  concerning  the  payment  of  some  arrears  due  by 
France  on  a  subsidiary  treaty,  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  liquidation  of  a  portion  of  the  debt.  France  was  sus- 
pected by  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  of  intrigues  with  the 
Turks,  and  in  Poland;  but  the  king  gave  the  strongest 
assurances  of  his  pacific  disposition.    In  fact,  France  was 
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in  no  condition  to  wage  war.  Tumults  and  insurrections, 
on  account  of  the  deamess  of  bread,  were  almost  of  daily 
occurrence;  the  ministry  were  universally  detested;  the 
king  was  despised,  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
against  the  parliaments,  and  his  attachment  to  his  mistress ; 
and  the  finances  were  still  in  so  poor  a  condition,  that 
the  Canadian  indemnity  could  not  be  discharged,  though 
the  tedious  negotiations  for  the  final  payment  bad  been 
concluded  by  Lord  Eochford,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  in  1772.  The  high  price  of  corn  caused  riots  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
orders, Louis  XV.  fell  ill  at  Trianon.  The  physicians,  not 
understanding  the  real  nature  of  his  complaint — the  small- 
pox— adopted  a  wrong  course  of  treatment,  which  rendered 
recovery  hopeless.  The  king  was  removed  to  Versailles, 
where  he  died  (May  10,  1774).  The  reign  of  Xiouis  XIV. 
was  the  era  of  military  glory  in  France,  that  of  Liouis  XV, 
"was  as  remarkable  for  successful  negotiations.  The  treaties 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  and  of  Paris  (1763),  the  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  Family  Compact,  in 
all  of  which,  France,  by  sound  policy,  indemnified  herself 
for  the  ravages  of  unsuccessful  wars,  will  be  durable  monu- 
ments of  the  superior  talents  of  her  ministers,  while  they 
reflect  but  little  lustre  on  those  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe. 

Letteb  8. — ^Yiew  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  with  a  Glance  at  Naples 
and  Switzerland.     a.d.  1763 — 1780.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  66 — 61. 

§  587.  Spain,  a  fertile  country,  possessing  great  advan* 
tages,  at  this  period  declined  rapidly  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, in  consequence  of  bad  government.  Charles  III.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI.  (1759), 
joined  in  the  Family  Compact  of  the  Bourbons  (1761); 
and  although  he  resisted  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  dis- 
cussions with  the  pope,  made  no  eflbrt  to  relieve  the  king- 
dom from  the  worst  inconveniences  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
system.  Bent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
assisted  the  revolted  colonists  in  America  against  England, 
and  endeavoured  to  increase  his  influence  abroad  instead  of 
attempting  necessary  reforms  at  home.  Its  rulers  had 
permitted  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
kingdom  was  overrun  with  priests  and  nuns.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Castile  contamed  \r^\^\3ccd^  q>^  "axsvat^  thousand 
Becuhr  priests  and  monka,  aixd  t^^ioXi^  >i)QL^\>s»xiAL  t^nxci^^vs^ 
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one  thirtieth  part  of  the  nation  belonged  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical body.  Public  opinion  had  no  effect  upon  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  even  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  was  abandoned. 
The  nobility  were  divided  into  grandees,  knights,  and  lieges ; 
and  their  most  essential  privileges  consisted  in  exemption 
from  certain  imposts.  The  revenues  were  raised  in  a 
manner  which  actually  tended  to  foster  corruption.  The 
court  received  a  fifth  of  all  the  silver,  and  a  twentieth  of 
the  gold  produced  from  its  mines,  which  were  at  one  time 
the  sources  of  wealth  to  the  kingdom.  Various  isolated 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  military  and  naval 
organization,  but  little  judicious  reform  was  effected.  The 
kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily  protected  their  subjects  from  the 
Inquisition,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  many  privileges. 
Switzerland  flourished  under  its  free  government.  Although 
this  state  took  no  part  in  the  numerous  wars  of  the  period, 
many  of  the  Swiss  people  went  forth  to  recruit  the  different 
armies  of  Europe. 

Letteb  9. — ^Afiairs  of  the  Court  of  Rome,,  and  the  Istrigaes  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  led  to  their  Expulsion  from  Europe.  A.D.  1759 — 
1773.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  61—68. 

§  588.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  when  we  reflect 
upon  their  orpranization,  that  the  Jesuits  should  have  been 
allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  They  managed,  however,  to  make  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  ana  the  education  of  youth,  the  means  by  which 
to  obtain  ascendancy.  Several  sovereigns  at  length  opened 
their  eyes,  and  discovered  their  real  objects.  Their  arbi- 
trary proceedings  in  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  them,  and  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
instructions  of  their  order,  led  to  their  humiliation  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  order  was  totally  and  permanently 
abolished  in  France  (1764).  In  Spain  and  Naples  the  . 
same  course  was  adopted  (1767),  and  Parma  expelled  them 
in  the  following  year ;  while  Venice  imposed  strict  restraints 
upon  all  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  court  of  Eome  struggled 
long  in  defence  of  its  emissaries,  but  was  compelled  to  give 
way ;  find  Clement  XIV.,  without  even  consulting  the 
cardinals,  issued  a  papal  bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  (July  21, 1773).  Yet  this  celebrated  society  managed 
to  survive  this  and  all  other  eflbrts  adopted  for  its  suppres- 
sion, and  in  the  nineteenth  century  oxL^e  moice  ^xcl^x^<^^ 
£rom  obacurity  to  trouble  the  repoBO  oi  coii\iviiQiii\*^^^AXA^ 
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Letter  10. — View  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Holland, 
with  some  Account  of  the  German  Circles.  A.D.  1763 — 1781.  YoL 
iii.,  pages  68 — 76. 

§  589.  Holland,  situated  near  tlie  mouths  of  the  Ithine, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  Protest- 
antism ;  but  the  constitution  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities  had  been,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  some  time  tending  towards  an  aristocracy.     All  the 
seven  provinces  formed  the  assembly  of  the  states-general 
and  the  council  of  state.     The  states-general  possessed  the 
dignity  of  representation  and  the  duty  of  superintendence ; 
ialthough,  as  it  could  deliberate,  but  could  not  resolve,  it 
possessed  no  power,  properly  so  called ;  and  the   supreme 
authority  resided  in  the  magistracy  of  every  province  and 
city.     The  council  of  state,  to  which  the  executive  power 
was  confided,  consisted  of  three  deputies  from  Holland; 
the  same  number  from  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht ; 
two  from  Zealand,  and  as  many  from  Guelders  and  Fries- 
land.      This  assembly  had  the    superintendence    of   the 
military  department,  and  administered  the  affairs    of  the 
Dutch  Netherlands  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affairs  of 
the  barriers  belonged  to  the  states-general,  because  this  was 
not  so  properly  a  possession,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  for 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth.     The  most  important 
afiairs  thus  depended  on  the  election  of  the  magistracies  of 
the  towns ;  which,  for  this  reason,  was  conferred  in  times 
of  danger  on  the  hereditary  stadtholders.     The  stadtholder 
was  required  to  be  a  Protestant ;   if  that  dignity  should 
descend  to  a  female,  the  choice  of  her  husband  was  to  be 
made  by  the  states-general,  but  could  in  no  case  fall  on  a 
king  or  an  electoral  prince,  or  on  any  other  than  a  Protest- 
ant.    A  widow  who  should  hold  the  office  of  regent  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time. 

§  690.  The  court  of  Prance  was  almost  always  opposed 
to  the  stadtholder,  while  England  supported  his  interests. 
The  barrier-treaty,  which  gave  permanency  and  security  to 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  seemed  to  promise  the  republic  a 
more  tranquil  existence.  The  land-forces  were  accordingly 
reduced,  and  attention  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  condition 
of  the  fleet.  At  the  approach  of  the  American  war,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  the  Tep\i\A\c  \>ftCMx\^  m^ciVq^^ ma.  contest 
with  Englandf  she  equipiped.  ioxM^^ea^v^^^^^'^'^vDL'^^^sA 
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eigbteen  frigates,  which  were  manned  by  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  seamen,  and  carried  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  industry  of  its 
inhabitants  was  the  main  support  of  the  republic,  and  by 
their  unwearied  efforts  they  rendered  their  country  one  of 
the  chief  trading  communities  of  Europe.  Taxation  was, 
however,  very  heavy ;  and  this  at  length  produced  discon- 
tent. The  war  with  England  was  unpopular,  and  soon  after 
the  naval  action  off  the  Doggerbank  (1781)  discontents 
increased.  A  great  ferment  took  place  in  the  interior:  the 
wealthy  and  republican  citizens  saw,  with  indignation,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  state  were  conducted  by  the  nobility,  who 
were,  for  the  most  part,  involved  in  debt ;  and  discontent 
loosened  the  ties  of  confidence  which  had  hitherto  united 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  those  of  the  country 
in  the  different  provinces,  as  well  as  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  Holland. 

§  591.  The  ancient  body  of  the  German  empire  continued 
to  be  held  together  by  the  formularies  of  the  Golden  BuD, 
the  regulations  of  the  imperial  elective  compacts,  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  the  decrees  of  the  Diet,  the  ordinations  of 
the  imperial  tribunals,  and  the  relics  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  constitution  of  the  circles  was  a  representation  in 
miniature  of  that  of  the  empire.  This  constitution  origi- 
nally prevailed  in  every  sovereignty,  where  the  concurrence 
of  the  states  of  the  country,  consisting  of  prelates,  knights, 
and  citizens,  was  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the  prince  on 
all  important  occasions.  But  after  the  introduction  of 
standing  armies,  the  place  of  these  members  of  the  com- 
munity was  generally  filled  by  the  more  simple  forms  of 
military  despotism :  thus  by  the  perpetual  frustrating  of 
references  to  the  imperial  tribunals  and  to  the  supreme  head 
of  the  empire,  by  the  rejection  of  these  applications,  and  by 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  coui-ts,  the 
people  became  more  and  more  helpless  in  every  succeeding 
age ;  while  against  such  of  this  hapless  class  as  were  stigma- 
tized with  the  appellation  of  rebels,  every  petty  tyrant  was 
at  full  liberty  to  exercise  his  caprice  and  his  power  without 
control  or  question.  The  imperial  cities  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  as  long  aS  the  commerce  between 
Venice  and  the  North  was  carried  on  by  way  of  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg :  but  the  alteration  which  took  place  when. 
Venice  and  Egypt  yielded  to  the  mantirae  'i^o^Nvit^^m  ^orc^- 
sequence  of  the  discovery  of  tlie  pasaag^  Xj'J  ^^^Cift  C^*^'^  ^"^ 
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Good  Hope — together  with  the  oligarchal  oppressions  which 
in  mauy  instances  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  the 
injurious  efi'ects  of  !Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  intoler- 
ance, and  the  petty  policy  of  the  numerous  municipal 
governments — destroyed  their  importance.  Those  commu- 
nities of  citizens  so  proud  of  their  independence;  those 
vigilant  and  undaunted  defenders  of  the  municipal  rights ; 
those  members  of  the  empire  who  were  so  zealously  engaged 
in  efforts  to  ennoble  their  condition  and  to  increase  their 
opulence,  were  li>st  amid  the  crowd  of  powerful  and  warlike 
princes,  and  were  scarcely  noticed  in  Frankfort,  Hamburg, 
and  other  towns  of  inferior  importance. 

§  592.  Denmark,  a  kingdom  which  had  formerly  given 
laws  to  all  Scandinavia,  and  which,  including  Notw&j  and 
Holstein,  was  superior  in  extent  to  the  monarchy  of  Austria, 
lost  a  great  part  of  its  power  during  a  long  period  of  peace, 
under  the  sway  of  a  succession  of  weak  though  benevolent 
princes.     The  preservation  of  the  national  reputation  and 
the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
excellent  administrations  of  the  elder  and  younger  Counts 
Bemstorf.     The  former  conferred  a  most  essential  benefit 
on  his  country ;  inasmuch  as,  after  the  death  of  the  czar, 
Peter  III.,  who  as  duke  of  Holstein  had  threatened  the 
independence  of  Denmark,  he  managed,  by  negotiation,  to 
extirpate  this  root  of  perpetual  contention  and  destructive 
wars,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  ducal  family  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  greatest  monarchy  of  the  earth; 
the   whole  of  Holstein  was  transferred   to  the    court  of 
Denmark,  which,  in  return,  gave  up  Oldenburg  and  Del- 
menhorst.     These  last  hereditary  estates  of  the  kings  of 
Scandinavia  were  inhabited  by  about  seventy-five  thousand 
individuals,  and  yielded  an  annual  produce  of  scarcely  four 
hundred  thousand  florins  :  the  court  of  Petersburg  bestowed 
them  on  a  younger  branch  of  that  family  which  reside  at 
Eutin,    and   administered    the    secularized  bishoprick    of  ' 
Liibeck.       Even  including    Holstein,  the    population   of 
Denmark  scarcely  exceeded  two  millions ;   while  Sweden 
with  three  millions  of  inhabitants  sank  into  a  state  of 
decline,  the  effect  of  her  former  exertions,  so  disproportionate 
to  her  strength.     The  decline  of  these  once  powerful  states 
secured  the  ascendancy  of  Bussia  in  the  north. 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

Lettib  11. — Hifttory  of  the  American  War,  from  its  OntlYrenik  at  th« 
Skirmish  at  Lexington  to  the  Deleat  of  Washington  at  Brandy wSne» 
and  the  Capture  of  Phikdelphia.  a.d.  1775 — 177^.  Vol.  iii.,  pages 
76—85. 

§  593.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  France  paid  to  Great 
Britain  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  which  had  beea 
wrested  from  her  during  the  war,  and  which  were  restored, 
and  a  further  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  •  The 
king  devoted  his  share  of  the  captures,  amounting  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  the  public  funds.> 
In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Bank  of  England  paid  for  the 
renewal  of  its  charter,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  East-India  Company  engaged  to  furnish  an 
annual  contribution  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
the  produce  of  its  conquests.  The  national  debt  was 
diminished  about  ten  millions  in  the  space  of  twelve  years ; 
and  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions, 
a  funded  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  paying  interest.  The  sources  of  public 
prosperity  were  now  husbanded,  and  incalculably  increased 
by  new  manufactures,  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Labour  rose  in  value,  and  became  a 
premium  for  the  increase  of  population,  by  which  the 
numbers  of  those  who  had  emigrated  or  fallen  in  war  were 
soon  repaired.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  A  skirmish 
with  the  troops  which  General  Gage  had  ordered  to  seize 
the  magazines  at  Lexington,  was  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  that  officer  at  once  proclaimed  martial  law 
(April  19, 1775). 

§  594.  The  American  Congress,  which  first  met  in  17741, 
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resumed  its  sittings  at  Fhiladelpbia,  and  adopted  measures 
for  carrying  on  the  contest  (May  10,  1775).     Towards  the 
end  of  May,  three  British  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Olinton,   arrived   at   Boston  with   reinforcements.       The 
Congress  appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces.     On  the  morning  of  the   17th  of  Jane, 
the  attention  of  the  English  was  attracted  by  a  cannonade, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  a  redouht  and  some  other  works 
had  heen  thrown  up  on  Banker's  Hill.   The  !English  troops, 
led  hy  General  Howe,  gallantly  scaled  the   heights,  and 
expelled  the  Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     On 
the  7th  Jaly,  Congress  puhlished  a  declaration  of  the  causes 
which  had  induced  the  colonists  to  take  up  arms.     Little  of 
consequence  was  effected  during  the  year;    but  earlj  in 
1776,  Washington,  by  a  clever  stratagem,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Boston  (March  17).     In  the  north  the  campaign 
opened  very  auspiciously  for  G-reat  Britain,  whilst  an  attack 
upon  Charleston,  in  the  south,  failed  (June  28).     On  the 
4ith  of  July,  thirteen  British  colonies  in  America  declared 
themselves  free  and  independent  states,  abjuring  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown,  and  renouncing  all  political  con- 
nection with  that  country.     This  act  at  once  annihilated 
every  hope  of  an  accommodation.    The  English  defeated  the 
Americans  near  Long  Island,  the  former  losing  in  killed 
and  wounded  three  hundred  men,  and  the  latter  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  thousand  (Aug.  27), 
and  captured  New  York  (Sept.  16).     The  British  arms 
were  crowned  with  a  series  of  successes.     General  Howe, 
having  turned  the  works  which  the  Americans  occupied  at 
Kingsbridge,  marched  against  Washington,  who,  aware  of 
the  mferiority  of  his  troops,  was  too  wary  to  be  brought  to 
an  engagement.     The  British  forces  stormed  Fort  Washing- 
ton, and  took  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  prisoners  of 
war  (Nov.  16).     They  next  seized  Fort  Lee,  and  overran 
New  Jersey  as  far  as  Brunswick,  while  General  Washing- 
ton, who  had  passed  the  north  river  to  protect  those  pro- 
vinces, was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Newark,  and  from  thence, 
breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Bariton,  to  Princetovm. 
§  696.  Rhode  Island  surrendered  to  the  British  forces 
without  making  any  resistance  (Dec.  9)  ;  and  such  was  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  rebel  army,  that  had  Lord  Com- 
wallis  been  allowed  to  follow  up  the  blow  as  he  desired, 
it  must  have  been  dispersed  or  captured,  and  Washington 
ill  all  probability  taken  ^Tvaoafex.      C»Q.\\^T^'e»^  Vcs^^^w^ 
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persevered.  They  had  signed  a  treaty  of  perpetual  union 
and  confederacy  between  the  thirteen  colonies  (Oct.  4) ; 
and  they  continued  their  measures  to  raise  fresh  levies  and 
carry  on  the  war.  The  ill  success  of  the  American  arms 
began,  however,  to  produce  internal  effects  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  those  of  external  force.  Timidity  and  discord 
prevailed.  After  the  taking  of  New  York,  a  petition,  signed 
by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  was  presented  to 
General  Howe,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Q-reat 
Britain,  and  requesting  to  be  received  into  the  king's  peace 
and  protection  ;  and  it  was  followed  by  another  of  a  similar 
tendency  from  the  people  of  Long  Island :  several  of  the 
leading  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys  also  went  over 
to  the  commissioners  at  New  Tork.  These  proceedings 
induced  General  Washington  to  detach  three  regiments  to 
the  place,  a  measure  which  gave  a  check  to  the  movements 
of  the  disaffected. 

§  596.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  British  army  went 
into  cantonments,  forming  an  extensive  chain  from  JBruns- 
wick  on  the  river  Bariton  to  the  Delaware.  Among  these 
posts,  Trenton,  which  was  situated  on  the  Delaware,  was  oc- 
cupied by  Colonel  Bhalle,  with  three  battalions  of  Hessians, 
and  some  British  light  horse  and  chasseurs.  Washington 
formed  the  design  of  surprising  them,  and,  with  that  object 
in  view,  pushed  a  corps  across  the  Delaware,  which,  making 
a  sudden  attack  on  their  piquets,  brought  Bhalle  to  their 
assistance.  The  latter  received  a  mortal  wound ;  and  the 
Hessians,  finding  themselves  repulsed  in  their  endeavours  to 
retreat,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  (Dec.  25,  1776).  The  refractory 
colonists  received  every  support  from  France  and  Spain, 
whose  ports  were  opened  both  for  their  trade  and  the  dis- 
posal of  their  prizes.  Artillery  and  military  stores  were  sent 
out,  and  several  French  officers  and  engineers  entered  their 
service.  The  great  number  of  privateers,  and  the  arma- 
ments of  France  and  Spain,  induced  England  to  increase  her 
fleet.  !dad  General  Howe  followed  up  his  successes  at  this 
period,  he  might,  in  all  human  probability,  have  brought  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  for  Great  Britain. 
But  his  negligence  gave  General  Washington  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired  for  strengthening  his  army.  In  spite  of 
this,  Washington  was  defeated  in  New  Jersey,  and  again  at 
Brandy  wine  (Sept.  11,  1777).  On  the  lattet  QQi,^"aa\Qts., 
although  tha  Americans  were  much,  aupenox  m  ^oyd^  ^'^- 
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numbers,  they  lost  thirteen  hondred  in  killed,  weanded,  snd 
prisoners,  while  the  English  lost  onlj  four  hundred  in  killed 
And  wounded.  Howe  marched  towards  Philadelphia,  tiie 
enemy  retreating  as  he  adyanced.  He  entered  the  town  cm 
the  26th  of  September,  Congress  having  previoiialj  removed 
to  Lancaster. 


liBTTER  12. — ^History  of  the  American  Wnr  eontiTiired,  from  tIkeCiptvie 
of  PhiUdelphia  to  the  Declaration  of  War  by  Enf^laed  ~ 

and  SpAin.    a.d.  1777—1779.    YtA.  Hi.,  pagw  &5 — 9a. 


§  597.  Before  hostilities  had  broken  out,  the 
endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  their  cause.  Many  of 
these  tribes,  however,  preferred  taking  part  with  tbe  Briti^ 
and  joined  General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  in  Canada. 
This  officer's  object  at  this  period  was  to  penetrate  as  fiir  as 
Albany,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  colonies.  Tbe  Americans  deserted 
Ticonderago,  and  were  repulsed  during  the  retreat  with 
great  slaughter.  They  retired  upon  Saratoga.  Here  they 
were,  however,  reinforced,  and  as  the  English  army  had 
suffered  much  from  desertion,  their  generals  hoped  to  gain 
an  easy  victory.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  after 
several  skirmishes  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated, 
and  an  obstinate  battle  in  which  victory  remained  undecided, 
they  refused  on  the  following  day  to  renew  the  combat.  The 
English,  being  cut  off  from  their  supplies,  and  hemmed  in 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  were  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render (Oct.  17,  1777).  The  conditions  upon  which  that 
surrender  was  made  were  not  afterwards  fulfilled,  and  the 
American  legislators  deliberately  and  wilfully,  and  with  their 
eyes  open  to  the  consequences,  broke  the  faith  pledged  by 
their  generals. 

§  598.  The  English  Parliament  met  in  November  (1777), 
and  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  war  in  America.  In 
1778  Lord  North  introduced  two  conciliatory  measures^  the 
one  referring  to  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  the 
other  to  enable  his  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
re-establish  peace.  These,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  were 
passed.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Kichmond  re- 
commended the  government  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  America.  This  called  forth  an  eloquent  reply  from  Lord 
Chatham,  denouncing  the  concession,  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  speech  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
Hoiuie  of  Lords.     DQal\i  ^oon.  ^o>Xo^'a\  ^«5  ^x^  Vi1^\^ 
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and  he  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  The  conces- 
sions tendered  by  the  three  commissioners  sent  out  under 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill  were  rejected  by  Congress, 
which  demanded  the  recognition  of  American  independence 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  (June  17,  1778). 

§  599.  In  the  mean  time  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
signed  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  a  war 
between  France  and  England  thus  rendered  inevitable.  ' 
Admiral  Keppel  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  captured 
two  French  ships,  but,  finding  the  enemy  in  much  superior 
force,  returned  to  Portsmouth.  Having  received  reinforce- 
ments, he  again  set  sail,  and  fought  an  indecisive  action  off 
TJshant  (Jdy  27,  1778).  The  English,  however,  main- 
tained their  supremacy  upon  the  ocean.  A  French  fleet 
with  troops  sailed  from  Toulon,  managed  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  our  cruisers,  and  arrived  safely  in  America. 
The  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779,  in  America,  were  not 
distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  occurrences.  Both 
parties  were  chiefly  engaged  iu  making  preparations  for 
future  operations.  The  Americans  anticipated  great  advan- 
tages from  their  European  alliances,  while  England  had 
not  put  forth  her  strength.  Spain,  closely  allied  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  prepared  to  support  France,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
England,  Scotland,  and  even  Ireland,  were  convulsed  during 
the  year  1779,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  some  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Eoman  Catholics,  and  several  no-popery 
riots  occurred.  The  ill-success  of  the  war,  and  the  alarm- 
ing situation  in  which  the  nation  was  placed,  increased, 
public  discontent,  and  several  petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


Lbtteb  18. — ^History  of  the  Amerioaii  War  eontinned,  from  the  Interr 
ferenoe  of  France  and  Spain  to-  the  Deoiatatioa  of  War  agaiiuit 
Holland,  and  the  Naval  Action  off  the  Doggerbank. ;  with  an  Account 
of  the  Gordon  Biots  and  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  ad.  1779 — 1781. 
Vol  iii.,  pages  93—107. 

§  600.  Lord  George  Gordon,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  encouraged  the  movement  uguinst  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  he  fanned  the  fla^me  of  resistance  in  the 
metropolis.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  and  as  Lord  North  t* e&sed  to  present  a  peti- 
tion against  the  law  which  had  Vieen  passed  mi&NOxi'c  ^^^ 
Engliab  Boman  Catholics,  'Lorf'x  Gc^orge  QcOTdLOti,  ^^^  "^^^  ^ 
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member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  resolved  to  present  it 
himself,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  accompanj  him  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Several  thousands  assembled  in  St 
George's  Fields  (June  2, 1780)  ;  and  Lord  Qeorge  Gordon's 
motion  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  his  petition  was 
rejected  by  one  hundred  and  niuetv-two  votes  to  six.  A 
riot  ensued,  and  the  mob  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Soman 
Catholic  chapels  and  other  buildings,  and  for  several  days 
London  was  completely  at  their  mercy.  ^Newgate,  and 
other  prisons,  were  burnt,  and  the  prisoners  released. 
Thirty-six  fires  were  seen  burning  at  one  time.  Iteinforce- 
ments  of  troops  were  at  last  brought  to  the  capital,  tiie 
disturbances  were  quelled,  aud  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
arrested.  He  was  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
acquitted.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  these  disturbances. 

§  601.  The  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  Channel,  and  by  the  aid  of 
privateers,  fitted  out  by  the  Americans,  much  injury  was 
inflicted  upon  the    commerce    of   England.      A   Prench 
squadron,  with  reinforcements  aud  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  arrived  in  safety  in  Bhode  Island  (June  10, 
1780),  but,  in  spite  of  this  assistance,  the  English  remained 
victorious.     Lord   Comwallis  defeated  Gates   at   Camden 
(Aug.  16),  and  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  little  more 
than  two  hundred,  the  enemy  had  eight  hundred  killed,  and 
one  thousand  prisoners.     The  Americans  and  French  in 
this  action  outnumbered  the  British  troops,  being  in  fact 
as   three    to    one.      Dissensions    prevailed    amongst   the 
Americans,  and  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  entered  into  negotiations  to  deliver  up 
the  post  to  the  British  general.    Sir  Heury  Clinton  selected 
Major  Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations.     He  was  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  high  spirit,  and  undaunted  courage.     Having  been 
captured  in  the  execution  of  this  perilous  duty,  he  was,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  American  commander,  hanged 
as  a  spy  (Oct.  2).     Arnold  made  good  his  retreat,  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  refractory  colonists,  exposing  the 
arts  by  which  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  had 
been  eflSeeted;  and  Major  Andr^  was  honoured   with  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.     A  terrible  hurricane 
rava^^ed  the  West  Indies  d.\iTm^  VXi^  tsiwAVi  ^"C  October, 
caaamg  great  los&eft  oS  Wife  wiS  ^t«^t?cj*    ^V^  ^!&Kk*^ii^ 
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government,  having  discovered  that  the  States  of  Holland 
were  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  rebel  armies  in 
America,  declared  war  against  them  (Dec.  20,  1780). 

§  602.  The  campaign  of  1781  was  waged  on  all  sides 
with  vigour.  The  French  attacked  the  island  of  Jersey, 
and  although  they  effected  a  surprise,  were  at  last  defeated 
and  expelled  (Jan.  6).  The  French  and  Spaniards  made 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  wrest  Gibraltar  from  the 
English.  The  siege,  which  had  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  1779,  was  prosecuted  with  zeal.  While  the  fleets  assailed 
it  from  the  sea,  the  Spaniards  erected  formidable  approaches 
on  the  land  side,  which  the  garrison  attacked,  captured,  and 
destroyed  (Nov.  27,  1781).  The  English  commanders  in 
America  continued  their  operations  against  the  French  and 
Americans.  Lord  Comwallis  pursued  Green,  and  defeated 
him  at  Guildford  (March  15).  The  English  general's  army- 
was  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  excellent ;  and  Lord  £awdon,  with  a 
few  gallant  veterans,  gained  another  victory  over  Green, 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill  (April  25) ;  and  several  desultorv 
actions  occurred,  in  which  the  British,  with  their  small 
armies,  were  for  the  most  part  victorious.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  promised  to  send  reinforcements  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  but,  being  imposed  upon  by  a  stratagem  devised 
by  Washington,  he  changed  his  intention.  Comwallis,  in 
expectation  of  support,  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity.  Being  surrounded  by  overwhelming  forces, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  (Oct.  19,  1781).  The  isola- 
tion and  ultimate  capitulation  of  this  gallant  general  at 
York  Town,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  in  the  field, 
and  owing  entirely  to  mismanagement,  altogether  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The  naval  occurrences  of  1781 
were  important.  Fensacola  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
(May  9),  and  Tobago  by  the  French.  The  Dutch  island 
of  St.  Eustatia,  which  had  furnished  the  Americans  with 
supplies,  was  captured  by  Eodney  (Feb.  3),  and  although 
several  of  the  Dutch  settlements  surrendered,  they  were 
afterwards  retaken.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  in  a  naval 
action  off  the  Doggerbank  (Aug.  5),  and  Sir  S.  Hood  could 
not  bring  the  count  of  Grasse  to  a  decisive  action,  although 
his  fleet  bore  the  proportion  of  four  to  three  to  the  English 
squadron  (April  20). 
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Letteb  14. — History  of  tbe  American  War  oontinaed,  with  aa  Aeooant 
of  the  Naval  Exploits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ministerial  Chaogea  ham. 
the  Action  off  the  Doggerbank  to  the  Peace  Sig^od  a*  VanaiUoL 
A.B.  1781—1784.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  108—118. 

§  603.  The  French  ministry,  during  the  campaign  of 
1781,  appear  to  have  pursued  the  same  plan  of  operatimi 
that  had  been  defeated  in  the  preceding,  namelj,  to  attempt 
to  overpower  the  English  force  in  the  West  IndieSy  and 
afterwards  compel  Britain  to  relinquish  her  tranaattan^ 
colonies.  England  maintained  her  superioritj  in  spite  of 
the  great  exertions  made  hy  her  opponents  in  fitting  out 
and  despatching  fleets  to  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  nation,  however,  were  getting  tired  of  a  war  that  did 
not  promise  permanent  advantages,  and  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  opposition  upon  the  conduct  of  the  same  weakened 
the  ministry.  A  motion  by  General  Conway,  condemnatory 
of  the  war,  was  only  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  ▼ote 
(Feb.  22,  1782),  and  an  address  to  the  king,  in  fiavourof 
peace,  was  immediately  passed.  Lord  North  aooa  after 
resigned  (March  19),  and  the  marquis  of  iEtockinglumi 
became  prime  minister,  with  Charles  Fox  aa  foreign 
secretary.  Several  of  our  West  Indian  posseaaions  had 
^len  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  when 
the  news  of  Bodney's  victory  off  Martinique  (April  12^ 
1782)  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  nation.  The 
riTat  fleets  were  about  equal  in  point  of  numhent  and 
amament,  but  the  superiority  of  British  shipa  and  seaoien 
was  strikingly  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  The  enemj's 
loss  in  men  was  prodigious;  upwards  of  three  thousand 
were  either  drowned  or  killed,  and  six  thousand  wounded, 
independent  of  about  two  thousand  taken  prisoners..  On 
the  part  of  the  British  the  loss  was  one  thousand  and  fifty. 
Bodney,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  honoured  with  an 
Snfflish,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  with  an  Irish  peerage. 
Indeed,  the  fortune  of  Bodney  was  eminently  glorious 
daring  the  war.  Within  little  more  than  two  years,  he 
had  inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  French,  the  Spaniah, 
and  the  Dutch  navies,  and  taken  an  admiral  of  each  nation. 
He  had  in  that  time  added  twelve  line-of-battle  ships,  all 
captured  from  the  enemy,  to  the  British  navy ;  and  he  had 
destroyed  five  more.  Some  Dutch  forts  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  wero  taken  durins;  the  ye«Lr^  and  Trincomalee,  in 
Cejlon,  captured  by  8\r  *E^'?iax^'£L\x^^%  V5^BQ^•^X^^* 
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§  604.  The  naval  administration  received'  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  new  ministers.  Several  squadrons  and  single 
vessels  were  captured^  but  some  of  the  finest  prizes  taken 
hj  Bodnej  foundered  on  their  homeward  passage  (Aug.  29^ 
1782),  and  the  Royal  QeorgCy  while  undergoing  repairs  at 
Spithead,  upset,  carryiog  nearly  one  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  uid  children,  to  a  watery  grave.  The  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  in  the  mean  time  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and 
the  government  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  its  relief.  The 
besiegers  had  prepared  new  and  extraordinary  machines;  and 
battering  ships,  which,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulk,  could 
go  through  all  their  evolutions  with  the  ease  and  dexterity 
of  frigates.  Twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were 
to  play  from  land  and  sea,  besides  a  large  floating  battery^ 
and  fi.ve  bomb-ketches*  The  land  and  sea  forces  by  which 
these  operations  were  to  be  carried  on,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  independent  of  the  combined  fleet,  consisting 
of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  was  to  cover  and  support, 
the  aUack.  It  occurred  on  the  13th  of  September;  the 
garrison  fired  red-hot  shot,  destroyed  the  enemy's  works, 
beat  off  their  ships  and  floating  batteries,  and  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  Lord  Howe  arrived  off  the  fortress, 
sent  in  his  convoy  with  ammunition  and  provisions  (Oct.  11 
and  18),  and  kept,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  bay. 
He  was  too  prudent  to  rush  into  a  conflict,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  fighting,  and  to  incur  certain  danger  without  any 
definite  object.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  England,  where, 
after  having  on  his  way  detached  part  of  his  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  arrived  safely  with  the  remainder.  And 
thus,  in  the  protection  of  her  coasts  and  trade,  preventing 
the  Batch  fleet  from  forming  a  junction  with  those  of  the. 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  having  effected  the  relief  of  G-ibraltar,^ 
Q-reat  Britain  secured  the  three  grand  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1782.  A  confederacy  extending  from  the  Baltic, 
to  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  the  three  greatest  maritime 
powers  in  the  world,  and  almost  all  the  naval  force  of  cenr 
tinental  Europe,  found  their  mighty  efforts  against  the 
navy  of  England  recoil  upon  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  . 
death  of  Lord  Eockingham  led  to  a  change  of  ministry 
(July  1).  Lord  Sbelburne  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  whereupon  Fox  and  his  friends  resigned,  and 
'William  Pitt,  at  tne  age  of  twenty-three,  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

§  60(k  The  period  bad  now  arrived  isliea  \2[i&N«rvQMS^  ^<3(a- 
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tending  parties  began  to  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  nature 
of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.     They  peroeiTed 
that  the  war  ultimately  tended  to  the  general  injury  of  all 
the  belligerent  powers.     France  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
her  efforts  to   separate  the  American   colonies  from  the 
mother  country,  but  had  been  foiled  in  her  principal  pap- 
pose, of  obtaining  naval  and  commercial  suprenuicy.     The 
war  which  caused  such  unprecedented   expenditure,  had 
not  produced  any  advantage  likely  to  secure  an  eventoal 
equivalent.      The  confederacy  in  India  was  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  British  superiority  was  again  manifest.     All 
the  sanguine  projects  of  Prance  against  the  West  Indies 
had  fallen  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Rodney;    and 
America,  impoverished  by  her  long  and  arduooa  straggle, 
was  more  likely  to  drain  her  allies  than  to  supply  them  with 
treasure.     Spain  had  engaged  in  the  war  as  the  tool  of 
!French  ambition,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  promises  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Jamaica.     All  her  mighty  and  costly  preparations 
against  Gibraltar  had  fallen  under  General  Elliott's  red-hot 
balls;  her  projects  against  Jamaica  had  been   completely 
defeated  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Bodney ;  her  hopes  of 
naval  and  commercial  aggrandizement,  through  the  depres- 
sion of  England,  were  blighted ;  her  ships  had  been  captured, 
and  her  fleets  vanquished.     In  four  years,  her  extraordinary 
exertions,  her  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  had  terminated 
in  the  conquest  of  the  defenceless  province  of  West  Florida, 
and  the  barren  island  of  Minorca,  which  was  little  better 
than  an  hospital.     America  alone  had  succeeded  in  the  con- 
test, and  attained  the  objects  for  which  she  fought ;  but  she 
prevailed  by  efforts  which  drained  her  resources,  and  by 
labours  which  required  a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could  be  pro- 
cured consistently  with  her  public  engagements.     During 
her  short  warfare,  Holland,  in  the  loss  of  her  settlements^ 
the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
trade,  learned  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  state  deriving  its 
subsistence  from  commerce,  to  provoke  a  neighbour  that 
rules  the  ocean.     England,  for  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  war  in  defence  of  her  maritime  sovereignty ; 
and  great  as  had  been  her  maritime  losses,  she  had,  upon 
the  whole,  maintained  that  grand  object.     But  her  defence, 
though  manifesting  her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources. 
Her  expenditure  was  enormous ;  her  debt  and  taxes  had  far 
surpassed  the  anticipations  of  her  most  desponding  politicians. 
§  606.  Under  these  circumstances  preliminaries  of  peace 
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between  England  and  France,  and  England  and  Spain,  were 
signed  at  Yersailles  (Jan.  20,  1783).  By  the  first  of  these 
treaties,  France  obtained  an  extension  of  her  rights  of 
fishery  at  Newfoundland,  and  unrestricted  possession  of  the 
isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  that  coast.  In  th& 
West  Indies  St.  Lucia  was  restored,  and  Tobago  ceded  to 
her;  whilst  she  restored  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  those  of  St.  Yincent,  Do* 
minica,  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  In  Africa,  France 
obtained  the  cession  of  the  river  of  Senegal,  and  its  depen- 
dencies and  forts,  with  a  restoration  of  Goree ;  and  England 
the  possession  of  Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia.  In  the 
East  Indies  all  that  France  had  lost  was  given  back,  with 
considerable  additions.  England  further  consented  to  the 
abrogation  of  all  the  articles  relating  to  Dunkirk,  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  in  every  posterior 
treaty.  By  the  preliminaries  with  Spain,  England  relinquished 
to  her  Mmorca  and  West  Florida,  and  ceded  East  Florida, 
but  obtained  the  restitution  of  Providence  and  the  Bahama 
islands.  The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  having 
consented,  under  the  influence  of  France,  to  agree  to  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  articles  were  accord- 
ingly signed  at  Paris  (Sept.  2,  1783).  Of  these  the  most 
important  were  the  cession  of  Negapatam  to  Great  Britain, 
but  with  a  proviso  of  treating  for  its  restitution  in  case  of 
an  equivalent  being  offered  by  the  States ;  and  the  restora- 
tion to  the  States,  of  Trincomalee,  and  of  all  the  other  places 
conquered  from  them.  The  definitive  treaties  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  belligerents,  viz., 
France,  Spain,  and  America,  were  signed  on  the  following 
day.  Thus  terminated  the  most  inauspicious  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged,  and  the  country  was  now 
restored  to  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  for  which  it  had  so 
long  ardently  thirsted. 

Letteb  15. — ^History  of  Frauce,  from  the  Accession  of  Louis  XYI.  to 
the  Assembling  of  the  States-General.  a.d.  1774 — 1789.  VoL  iii., 
pages  118 — 127. 

§  607.  The  government  of  France,  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  revolution,  was  arbitrary  ^ther  than 
despotic,  for  the  monarchs  had  much  greater  power  than 
they  exercised :  their  immense  authority  was  resisted  only 
by  the  feeblest  barriers.  The  crown  disposed  of  the  persons 
or  their  subjects  by  lettres-de-cachet ;  of  property,  oy  con- 
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fiscations ;  of  income,  by  imposts.  It  is  true,  certain  bodies 
possessed  a  means  of  defence,  which  they  called  privileges; 
out  these  were  seldom  respected.  The  parlianaents  had  the 
privilege  of  consenting  to  or  refusing  an  impost;  but  the 
king  enforced  registration  by  a  bed  of  justice,  and  punished 
their  members  by  letters  of  exile.  The  nobility  were  exempted 
from  imposts :  the  clergy  had  the  privilege  of  taxing  them- 
selves by  voluntary  grants.  Some  of  the  provinces  had  the 
option  of  compounding  for  these  imposts,  and  others  that  of 
making  the  assessment  themselves.  Such  were  the  small 
guarantees  of  France,  and  even  these  were  still  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  favoured  classes,  and  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.  The  third  estate,  or  common  people, 
called  the  Tiers  Etat^  groaned  under  the  most  fi^rievous 
burdens,  increased  by  the  wars  in  which  their  riuers  em- 
barked so  rashly.  This  important  section  of  the  community 
prepared  at  last  to  struggle  for  its  rights.  Called  to  tfaie 
throne  at  a  terrible  crisis,  Louis  XVI.  wanted  that  firmness 
and  perseverance  necessary  for  the  emergency.  His  first 
choice  of  a  prime  minister  was  also  unfortunate.  Maurepts 
cared  little  for  the  good  of  France  and  the  glory  of  ms 
master ;  his  chief  object  being  to  win  favour,  x  et  he  sue- 
cessively  introduced  good  men  to  power.  These  were 
Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Necker,  who  attempted  judicious 
and  useful  reforms ;  but,  encountering  invincible  obstacles, 
successively  quitted  office. 

§  608.  The  death  of  Maurepas  occurred  (1781)  soon  afber 
the  retreat  of  Necker,  and  Louis  XVI.  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  queen.  Courtier  ministers 
took  the  place  of  popular  men,  and  hastened  by  their  mal- 
administnktion  the  crisis  which  the  others  endeavoured  to 
avert  by  their  reforms.  Calonne  ruined  the  finances  by 
his  extravagance,  and,  having  involved  the  nation  still  more 
deeply  in  debt,  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  parliaments  was  renewed,  and 
another  attempt  to  suppress  them  produced  a  crisis. 
Troubles  broke  out  in  Dauphin^,  in  Brittany,  in  Provence, 
in  Flanders,  in  Languedoc,  and  in  Beam.  The  ministry, 
instead  of  the  regular  opposition  of  the  parliaments,  en- 
countered an  opposition  still  more  vigorous  and  factious,-— 
of  the  nobility,  the  commons,  the  provincial  states,  and  even 
the  clergy.  Brienne,  Calonne's  successor,  harassed  by  want 
of  money,  convoked  an  extraAtdluary  aasetablY  of  the  clergy. 
Thev  voted  an  address  to  t\ie  Vlmi^,  x^x^vtva.^'Ctta  i^^^^fii^<stw 
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of  the  "  Conr  Pleniere,"  which  they  declared  to  have  been 
illegally  appointed,  and  the  prompt  convocation  of  the 
6tates-Qeneral.     As  the  Notables  and  the  parliaments  had 
for  ten  years  refused  their  sanction  to  any  new  taxes,  it 
was  evident  that  something  must  be  done.     Brienne  had, 
therefore,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  the  "  Cour  Pleni^re.**     it 
*was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  registration  of  edicts  over  ilhe   , 
whole  kingdom,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  chancellor,   ' 
'Several  high  functionaries,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
peers,  ten  councillors  of  state,  a  member  from  every  pro-    . 
vincial  parliament,  and  two  from  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Yet  all  this  minister's  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  his  fall 
only  served  to  precipitate  matters  (Aug.  25, 1788). 

§  609.  The  States-General  had  become  the  only  means  of 
government,  and  the  last  resource  of  the  throne.  They 
had  been  demanded  with  earnestness  by  the  parliament  and 
the  peers  of  the  realm  in  1787  ;  by  the  states  of  Dauphin^, 
and  by  the  clergy,  in  its  assembly  of  Paris.  The  provincial 
etates  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  it;  the  Notables 
had  been  its  harbingers.  The  king,  after  having  promised 
in  1787  the  convocation  within  five  years,  in  1788  fixed  the 
opening  for  May,  1789.  Necker  was  recalled,  the  parlia* 
ment  re-established,  the  "  Cour  Pleniere  "  abolished,  the 
bailiwicks  destroyed,  the  provinces  satisfied,  and  the 
new  minister  made  arrangements  for  the  election  of  the 
deputies,  and  for  the  holding  of  the  States.  Difficulties, 
however,  arose,  respecting  the  form  and  composition  of  the 
States-General.  Some  advocated  adherence  to  the  form  of 
1614,  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  had  assembled  ;  others 
advocated  a  much  wider  basis.  It  was  said  that  the  Tiers 
Etat,  or  third  estate,  ought  to  form  an  important  element  in 
the  assembly ;  and  while  the  ferment  was  at  its  height,  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet.  It  was 
entitled  "  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat  ?  "  and  it  professed 
to  answer  the  question  by  declaring  that  it  was  "  the  French 
nation,  minus  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.*'  The  American 
revolution  had  given  an  impetus  to  the  violent  party,  and 
they  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal  agitation, 
in  order  to  effect  a  revolution.  Prom  this  moment,  con- 
cessions were  most  unwisely  made  by  the  govern meilt. 
Instead  of  granting  wholesome  reforms,  they  let  in  the  in- 
undation which  was  to  sweep  away  the  throne.  The  number 
of  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  Ndaa  ^lV.  crc^^ja 
doubled,  that  is,  waa  made  equal  to  that  eYe^t^dL  \>^  ^^ 
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clergy  and  nobles  together.  France  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  contest,  and  all  classes  took  part  in  the  political 
struggle.  The  5th  of  May,  1789,  was  ultimately  fixed  upoQ 
for  the  opening  of  the  States-General. 


JjETTiEB  16. — History  of  France,  from  the  Opening  of  the  Stitei* 
General  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolation.  ▲.!>.  1789.  May5— 
Aug.  4.     VoL  iii.,  pages  127—146. 

§  610.  On  the  evening  before  that  fixed  upon  for  the 
opening  of  the  States-General,  a  religious  procession  took 
place.  The  States- General  assembled  at  Versailles,  and 
were  opened  with  great  solemnity  on  the  5  th  of  May,  1789. 
So  rejoiced  were  the  people  at  the  re-establishment  of  this 
popular  institution  that  the  inauguration  bore  the  aspect 
of  a  festival.  The  etiquette,  the  costume,  and  the  modes 
of  precedence  of  1614  were  at  first  preserved.  Preliminair 
matters  having  been  adjusted,  Louis  XYI.  took  his  seat 
upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  an  impressive  address, 
counselling  cordial  co-operation,  and  praying  for  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  realm,  decker  spoke  at  some 
length,  principally  ilpon  financial  affairs.  In  the  former 
organization  of  the  States,  the  three  orders — the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  had  each  deliberated  and 
voted  separately ;  but  much  opposition  to  this  system  was 
manifested  in  the  new  assembly.  Necker's  plan  was  to 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  English  legislature,  by  uniting 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  in  one  chamber,  and  leaving  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  another.  The  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  deputies  was  the  first  matter  that  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  their  proceedings.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy 
met  in  their  respective  chambers,  but  the  Tiers  Etat 
contended  for  a  united  verification.  This  produced  acri- 
monious debates.  At  length  the  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  was  concluded  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Abbe  Sieyes,  they  constituted  themselves  the  2^ational  i 
Assembly,  one  and  indivisible  ;  and  voted  that  no  deputies 
of  any  class  had  the  right  to  act  separately  (June  17).  i 
Louis  XYI.  refused  to  sanction  this  proceeding,  and 
ordered  the  hall  to  be  closed.  The  Tiers  Etat  repaired 
to  the  tennis-court,  and  took  an  oath  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  given  a  constitution  to  France  (June  20).  Ad- 
mission to  the  tennis-court  having  been  afterwards  denied  to 
them,  the  church  of  St.  Louis  was  fixed  upon  as  their  place 
of  assembly,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  majority  of  the 
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clergy.  The  king  called  a  royal  sitting,  at  which  he  offered 
certain  concessions,  but  annulled  the  preceding  votes  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  and  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  distinction 
between  the  three  orders  (June  23, 1789).  To  this  the  Tiers 
Etat  erefused  to  consent,  and  Mirabeau  first  distinguished 
himeslf  hj  making  an  inflammatory  harangue.  The  Tiers 
Etat  persevered  in  their  deliberations,  and  decreed  the 
inviolability  of  the  members. 

§  611.  The  royal  authority  was  on  this  memorable  occasion 
lost ;  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  their  first  struggle  for  power, 
came  ofi^  victorious.  LouisXYI.,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  concede  this  point,  gave  way  re* 
luctantly  (June  27).  Necker  was  dismissed  (July  11),  and 
the  king,  alarmed  at  the  ttienacing  aspect  of  affairs,  collected 
troops  round  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  Tiers  Etat  pro- 
tested, but  Louis  XYI.  declared  that  he  alone  was  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  the 
necessity  of  summoning  the  troops,  and  offered  to  transfer 
the  assembly  to  Noyon  or  Soissons.  Exaggerated  reports  of 
these  events  threw  Paris  into  a  state  of  terrible  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  spread  false 
accounts  of  impending  famine  and  other  calamities,  in 
order  to  excite  the  people.  The  dismissal  of  Necker,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  served  to  increase  the 
agitation.  The  people  assembled  with  menacing  cries; 
they  were  addressed  by  Camille  Desmoulins  and  other 
demagogues,  and  several  conflicts  ensued.  The  assembly 
voted  itself  in  permanence,  and  pretended  to  take  measures 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  conflict  which  it  had  provoked.  The 
agitation  in  the  capital  continued.  The  convent  of  St.  La- 
zaire  was  plundered  and  burnt;  the  Garde-Meuble  was 
forced,  and  the  arms  carried  off*;  and  many  gun-shops  were 
pillaged.  A  permanent  committee  was  formed,  to  take 
measures  to  insure  the  common  safety;  and  a  kind  of 
citizen-militia,  afterwards  called  the  '^National  G-uard,** 
organized. 

§  612.  The  populace  betrayed  a  dangerous  anxiety  to 
obtain  possession  of  arms,  and  severe  collisions  occurred  in 
consequence.  In  one  of  these,  the  cry  of  "To  the  Bastile ! " 
was  raised,  whereupon  the  fortress  was  immediately  besieged. 
The  governor,  Delaunay,  was  overpowered,  and  the  place 
captured.  The  infuriated  mob  put  him  to  death,  and 
several  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
defence  (July  14).    M.  Flesselles,  the  provost  of  the  mer- 
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chants,  vlio  had  been  summoned  bj  the  leTokiiomiy 
leaders  to  take  part  in  their  proceedingB,  being  obnoxioai 
to  the  mob,  was  murdered  in  the  streets.  Alarmed  at  ihtk 
own  violent  acts,  and  afraid  of  the  consequences,  the  ha» 
ians  set  about  fortifying  the  city.      They  broke  vp  tin 

?avement,  formed  intrenchments,  and  raised  bamoda. 
n  the  mean  time,  the  king  and  his  ministers  weie  pre- 
paring measures  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  assembly  rramned 
in  permanence.  When  apprised  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
movement,  and  of  the  defection  of  the  troops,  Louis  it 
once  gave  way,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  removed  ficoo 
Paris  and  Versailles.  The  next  day  (July  17, 1789),aeeoni> 
panied  by  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  l^atkul 
Assembly,  the  king  set  out  for  FaHs.  Se  was  received  by 
Bailly,  at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  and  repaired  to  1^ 
Hotel  de  YiUe.  After  having  sanctioned  the  new  migi* 
stracies,  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  people,  he  retnnm 
to  Versailles.  The  count  of  Artois,  the  prince  of  Gond^ 
the  prince  of  Conti,  the  family  of  Folignac,  fled  from  Fraofle^ 
and  thus  commenced  the  emigration.  Necker  was  recalled 
in  triumph,  but  his  popularity  soon  declined. 

§  613.  The  movement  spread  through  the  provinces,]! 
which  municipal  government  was  organized,  and  naticaal 
guards  were  enrolled.  The  assembly,  pleased  at  its  triumph, 
next  proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  privileges.  Feudal  rignti 
were  redeemed,  personal  servitudes  suppressed.  The  pri- 
vileged classes  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  rigbtB, 
and  seemed  to  vie  one  against  the  other  in  a  rivalry  of  self- 
denial.  After  the  sacrifices  made  by  private  persons,  came 
those  of  corporate  bodies,  of  towns/  of  provinces  ;  the  wa^ 
denships  and  freedom  of  companies  were  abolished.  The 
march  of  the  revolution  had  been  rapid.  The  three  orden 
had  been  annihilated,  and  the  States- Qeneral  changed  into 
a  National  Assembly,  June  17  :  the  moral  influence  of  the 
crown  had  terminated  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  its  material 
power  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  4th  of  August  was  the 
completion  of  this  first  revolution.  The  epoch  just  described 
is  conspicuously  detached  from  the  others ;  within  its  short 
period  the  seat  of  power  was  displaced,  and  all  the  prelimi- 
nary changes  were  effected.  The  epoch  which  follows  ia 
that  in  which  the  new  regime  was  discussed  and  established, 
and  in  which  the  assembly,  after  having  been  destructiTe^ 
was  supposed  to  become  constituent. 
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I^ETTER  17. — ^The  History  of  tbe  French  Bevolution  continued,  from 
the  Abolition  of  Privileges  to  the  Insurrection  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  of  October  and  the  Kemoval  of  the  King  to  Paris.  a.d.  1789, 
Aug.  4 — Oct.  12.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  146 — 156. 

§  614.  The  peasants  in  the  provinces  committed  fearful 
excesses.  The  country-houses  of  many  gentlemen  were 
"burnt,  and  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
were  assassinated.  The  people,  and  even  the  Assembly,  were 
sadly  divided.  In  the  latter,  the  court  still  had  a  party, 
though  by  no  means  formidable  in  point  of  numbers. 
Many,  however,  felt  a  secret  sympathy  for  the  king,  which, 
Tinder  the  circumstances,  they  were  afraid  to  avow.  JSTecker 
and  the  ministry  had  a  small  following,  which  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  men  anxious  to  form  the  constitution  after  the 
English  model.  The  rest  of  the  Assembly  consisted  of  what 
was  called  the  national  party;  men  determined  upon  effecting 
a  complete  revolution.  Some  of  these  of  course  advocated 
more  extreme  measures  than  others,  but  the  majority  were 
bent  upon  violent  changes.  The  three  leaders  who  had  most 
influence  at  this  period  were  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  Mirabeau, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  latter,  hoping  that  the  royal 
family  would  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  that  he  might  thus 
obtain  the  lieutenant-generalcy  of  the  kingdom,  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  from  the  first  assisted  in  accelerating 
the  revolution.* 

§  615.  The  Assembly  had  acquired  the  whole  power,  the 
municipalities  supported  its  authority,  the  national  guard 

*■  The  duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  duke  of  Orleans,  was  surnamed 
EgaliUf  or  Citizen  Equality,  because,  in  furtherance  of  his  ambitious 
views,  he  pretended  to  identify  himself  with  the  revolutionary  party. 
Haised  to  the  head  of  his  family  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1785,  he 
plotted  to  supplant  the  elder  branch.  As,  during  the  first  eleven  years 
of  their  marriage,  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  were  not  blessed 
with  any  family,  the  youug  duke  of  Chartres  had  at  one  time  enter- 
tained hopes  of  inheriting  the  throne  in  regular  succession.     These 

■^were  entirely  dispelled  by  the  birth  of  Marie  Thdrfese  Charlotte,  after- 
wards duchess  of  Angoullme  (Dec.  19,  1778),  and  that  of  the  dauphin 

^(Oct.  22,  1781).     Hence  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  a  revolutionist, 

^  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1793,  and  lost  his  own  head 
on  a' scaffold  in  the  very  same  year.  His  son,  Louis  Philippe,  carried 
out  his  father's  policy.  His  schemes  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  were  crowned  with  success  in  1830,  when  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  king.  His  ignominious 
flight,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  Orleans  family,  in  184&, 
form  one  of  those  lessons  which  history  is  contittvi.^^  \fe«.OKvw^,  Sic>a^c. 
power,  gained  by  fraud  and  intrigue,  rests  upou  aaud^  io\m!^'C\^^^>  ^^^ 

can  be  but  rarely  XDaintalaed. 
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obeyed  its  orders.      It  was  divided  into  committees,  to 

facilitate  its  labours,  and  to  be  sufScient  for  them.    Tb^ 

royal  power,  though  existing  by  right,  was  not  obeyed,  and 

the  Assembly  attempted  to  supply  the  royal  functions  by 

the  exercise  of  its  own.    Thus  independently  of  the  com- 

'mittees  charged  with  the  preparation  of  its  labours,  it  bad 

others    also  nominated  to  exercise  a  useful  surveiDanoe 

'without.    A  committee  of  subsistence   was    occupied  qi 

the  supply  of  provisions,  ah  important  object  in  a  year  of 

'famine;  a  committee  of  relations  corresponded  with  tbe 

municipalities  and  the  provinces;  a  committee  of  inveati- 

gation  received  the  depositions  against  the  conspirators  of 

the  16th  of  July.    But  the  special  subjects  of  its  attenti(m 

were  the  finances  and  the  constitution.     Having  madeaoiae 

provision  for  the  former,  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  finnie 

a  constitution.     The  members  decided  upon   having  onlf 

one  chamber,  which  was  to  be  permanent,  and  merefy  gaie 

[  the  king  the  right  of  a  suspensive  veto,  which  could  not  be 

Prolonged  beyond  two  legislatures.  A  declaration  of  rigbti, 
rawn  up  in  imitation  of  the  manifesto  of  the  AmericsD 
Congress,  was  adopted.  These  changes  were  accepted  by 
Louis  XYI.  with  reluctance,  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  tbe 
tide.  On  the  Ist  of  October  a  dinner,  according  to  old 
custom,  in  the  French  army,  was  given  by  the  king's 
guards  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  regiment  of  Tlanders,  and  rf 
the  suburban  guard  of  Yersailles,  at  which  the  king's  health 
was  drunk,  and  a  wish  expressed  that  he  would  show 
himself  to  his  defenders.  Louis  complied  with  the  request^ 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  much  sympathy  was 
evinced  for  the  royal  family.  This  spontaneous  demonstn- 
tion  of  good  feeling  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  the  capital.  The  clubs,  which  had  then  only 
recently  been  called  into  existence,  became  very  active,  and 
the  most  wicked  calumnies  and  false  reports  were  circulated. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  a  young  girl  ran  through  tiie 
streets  beating  a  drum,  and  crying  "  Bread,  bread."  A 
mob  speedily  assembled,  the  shout  "  to  Yersailles"  became 
general,  and  in  spite  of  tbe  exertions  of  Lafayette,  the 
commander  of  the  national  guard,  the  multitude  determined 
upon  repairing  to  the  court.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
change  their  resolution,  Lafayette  resolved  to  go  with  them, 
and  the  order  to  set  out  was  given  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
§  616.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  the  women,  for 
they  headed  the  procession,  and  had  arrested  all  the  couriera 
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wbo  could  haye  announeed  tbtiriimyal,  excited  the  greatest 
terror  at  the  court.  The  rabble- poured  into  the  palace,  and 
invaded  the  hall  in  iwhich  the  National  Assembly  held  their 
•sitting.  During 'the  confusion  on  the  outside,^  blovsr  was 
•struck  and  a  conflict  ensued.  >  Carriages  had  been  prepared, 
by  the  orders,  it  is  said,  of 'the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  still 
aimed  at  supplanting  by  the  younger,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons;  but  Louis  XVI.  refused- 'to  abandon  his  throne. 
iLafayette,  with  the  national  guard,  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and  restored  order.  The  people,  wearied  by  excesses,  retired 
to  take  repose ;  but  early  m  the  morning  some  of  them 
penetrated  into  the -palace,  and  engaged  in  a  hostile  en- 
counter with  the  sentinels,  whom  they  ruthlessly  massacred. 
Lafayette  was  summoned  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  restraining  the  fury  of  the  rioters.  They 
demanded  the  departure  Of  the  king  for  Paris;  Louis 
readily  promised' to  comply  with' their  request,  and  to  take 
the  queen  and  his  children  with  him.  In  spite  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  proceeding,  Marie  Antoinette 
showed  herself  to  the  clamorous  crowd.  Thus  ended  the 
scene,  and  the  royal  family,  escorted  by  some  troops  and 
the  national  guard,  set  out  for  Paris  (Oct.  1*2). 


Letteb  US. — ^The  History  of  the  French  Revolntion  continued,  from 
the  Depfurture  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  until  the 
Death  ot  Mirabeau.    A.i>.  1789—1791.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  157— 170. 

§  617.  As  the  yiolent  nature  of  the  alterations  proposed 
became  more  apparent,  many  persons  who  had  at  first 
joined  the  popular  party,  separated  from  it  in  disgust. 
Mounier  and  Lally  Tollendal  retired  from  the  Assembly, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  assist  in  the  tragedies  that 
were  being  daily  enacted.  The  removal  of  the  court  to 
Paris  produced  several  changes.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  tried  all  means  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  having  actually 
stirred  up  disturbances  against  the  royal  family,  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  London.  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
national  guard,  endeavoured  to  preserve  order ;  and  other 
outbreaks  having  occurred,  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
The  National  Assembly  followed  the  king  to  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued their  work.  Church  property  was  appropriated,  the 
provincial  parliaments  and  assemblies  were  suppressed, 
assignats  were  issued,  the  domains  of  the  crown  and  the 
property  of  emigrants  were  seized,  and  France  was  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  with  minor  districts  and  can.-  , 
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tons.  The  most  extraordinary  efforts  failed  to  avert  natioml 
bankruptcy.  The  country  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  dn- 
organization,  and  deeds  of  horror  were  perpetarated  in  eray 
quarter.  The  opposition  to  the  revolution  gained  gnranda 
every  fresh  interest  was  in  turn  attacked,  and  those  wbo 
had  at  first  been  most  anxious  for  a  changpe,  peremTedtiie 
mistake  which  they  had  committed  in  placing  power  in  Ik 
grasp  of  violent  and  discordant  factions. 

§  618.  Several    attempts    at  resistance   were  mads  ia 
various  parts,  but  they  were  not  carried  on  with  aofficifflt 
spirit,  nor  guided  by  experience.     The  marquis  of  Eanti, 
who  was  said  to  have  formed  a  design  for  rescuing  the 
king,   was  seized,  and  condemned  bjr  the   high  ooort  of 
the  Chatelet.     His  sentence  was  carried  out  at  three  ii 
the  morning,  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  he  became  tin 
first  judicially-condemned  victim  of  the  Prench  BevolntiaA 
(Jan.  18,  1790).     Blood  had  been  shed  in  various  conflien 
and  insurrections,  the  revolutionary  tribunals  were  abool 
to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  terror.     The  king,  too  weaki 
prince  to  wield  a  sceptre  at  such  a  crisis,  repaired  to  (he 
Kational  Assembly,  and  tendered  his  adhesion  to  the  net 
order  of  things  (Feb.  4).     On  the  14th  of  July,  the  fink 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eevolution,  a  grand   national  festiral, 
called  the  confederation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  held  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars.     Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  cele- 
brated mass,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of   the  national 
guard,  presided  on  the  occasion.     The  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  constitution  was  taken  by  the  chief  authorities,  as  wdl 
as  by  the  king,  while  the  queen  held  the  dauphin  up  in  her 
arms  in  token  of  liis  adhesion  to  the  system.      Illumina- 
tions, plays,  and  balls,  foUowed,  and  when  the  festival  had 
terminated,  medals  were  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
same. 

§  619,  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  returned  firom 
London,  and  Mirabeau,  were  accused  before  the  Assembly 
of  having  conspired  to  produce  the  revolt  of  the  5th  of 
October,  but  the  impeachment  could  not  be  sustained.  The 
retirement  of  Xecker  soon  after  led  to  a  change  in  the 
ministry,  which  only  seiTed  to  precipitate  matters.  A 
strong  opposition  had  arisen  against  this  violeut  course  of 
change,  and  insurrections  occurred  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces.  These  were,  however,  suppressed.  All  pubhc 
fuuctiouaries  and  the  clergy  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
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fidelity  to  tbe  nation,  the  law,  the  king,  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion (Nov.  27, 1790).  The  clergy,  almost  to  a  man,  refused 
to  complj,  and  were  expelled  from  their  preferments.  At 
this  period  the  clubs  wielded  great  influence.  The  first  of 
these  comparatively  modem  associations  was  one  which  held 
its  meetings  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  and  had  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Orleans  family  (1789).  Mirabeau,  Sieyes, 
IJaclos,  and  other  leading  characters  of  the  period,belonged  to 
this  association.  Another  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
Paris,  was  formed  about  the  same  time.  It  was  called  the  Club 
Breton,  and  took  its  name  from  a  number  of  ardent  deputies 
from  Brittany.  The  opinions  advocated  were  of  the  most 
democratical  and  violent  nature,  as  may  be  learned  from  the 
facts  that  Sieyes,  once  a  member,  quitted  it  in  disgust,  and 
that  Eobespierre  belonged  to  it.  On  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Paris,  the  Breton  Olub  followed ;  and  as  it  held  its 
sittings  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  was  hence- 
forward called  the  Jacobin  Club.  As  it  increased  in  power 
and  importance,  the  moderate  party  became  alarmea,  and 
formed  another,  called  the  Club  of  1789,  to  counteract  its 
influence.  Sieyes,  Lafayette,  and  La  Eochefoucaud  were 
among  its  leaders.  A  club  entitled  La  Monarchique  met  with 
some  success  at  first ;  but  the  Jacobins  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, carried  all  before  them,  and  actually  suppressed  those 
of  their  opponents  most  inimical  to  them.  People  recoiled  at 
the  abyss  opening  out  before  them,  and  even  Mirabeau,  who 
had  at  first  promoted  the  revolution,  accepted  a  pension 
from  the  count  of  Artois,  and  laboured  energetically  to  sup- 
port the  throne.  His  strong  constitution  sank  under  the 
terrible  struggle,  and  he  died  predicting  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes  to  France  (April  2,  1791).  He  was  the  first 
interred  in  the  new  church  of  St.  G-enevieve,  called  by  the 
Assembly  their  Pantheon.  His  death  was  the  signal  for 
even  greater  calamities  than  those  that  had  already  happened; 
and  when  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  last  restraint  seemed 
removed. 


Letteh  19. — The  History  of  the  French  Revolution  continued,  from 
the  Death  of  Mirabeau  to  the  Termination  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,    a.d.  1791,  April  2— Sept.  29.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  170—177. 

§  620.  These  extraordinary  events  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  being 
prepared  for  whatever  emergency  might  arise,  induced  the 
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different  governments  to  watcb  tbe  progress  of  the  revela- 
tion with  anxious  attention.  Tbe  numerous  emigrants  from 
France  that  took  refuge  in  every  direction  formed  them- 
selves into  associations,  and  appealed  to  the  continental 
sovereigns  to  interfere  for  the  restoration  of  their  just  rights 
and  the  preservation  of  the  French  throne.  The  emignmt 
princes  collected  forces  at  Coblentz  and  Worms,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  against  the  revolutionary  Assembly.  Emis- 
saries had  been  despatched  by  Louis  XYL  to  various  oourts^ 
and  an  agreement  was  concluded  at  Mantua  (May  20, 1791), 
between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king^  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  five  armies  were  to  march  to 
tbe  French  frontiers.  These  troops  were  to  be  put  in 
motion  in  July ;  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  wen 
to  issue  a  protest,  which  was  to  be  immediately  followed  by 
a  manifesto  from  the  allied  powers.  Louis  XVI.,  nnabte 
to  bear  the  ignominious  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  even 
until  relief  might  arrive,  made  prepacations  for  his  esci^ 
and  suddenly  quitted  Paris  with  ^  queen  (June  20).  Paris 
was  profoundly  agitated  when  their  flight  became  known, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  capture  the  fugitives.  This 
was  unfortunately  effected  at  Yarennes  (June  22),  and 
they  were  brought  back  to  Paris  (June  25).  The  king 
was  provisionally  suspended,  a  guard  was  appointed  ov^ 
him,  as  well  as  over  the  queen  and  the  dauphin,  and  com- 
missaries were  nominated  to  interrogate  him. 

§  621.  The  republican  party  proceeded  to  tbe  most 
violent  measures.  They  wished  to  dethrone  the  king: ;.  toad 
being  foiled  in  this,  they  attempted  to  create  an  insurrectioa 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (July  17) ;  in  fact,  did  all  in  thdr 
power  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy. The  Assembly  declared  its  sittings  pemuuaent,  and 
summoned  the  national  guanL  The  republicans  were  de- 
feated, and  had  the  clubs  been  dosed,  mieht  have  been 
crushed.  Congratulatory  addresses  from  aU  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom  poured  in  upon  the  Assembly.  They  then  prepared 
to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  king,  but  before  doing  this, 
ordered  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of 
election  into  the  next  legislature.  The  failure  of  the  king's 
attempt  at  flight  induced  the  emigrants  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  obtain  foreign  intervention*  In  spite  of  all  appeals, 
the  English  government  refused  to  swerve  from  its  strict 
neutrality.  A.  coiiveni\oii  >ii«a  %m^^^  ^  '^\&\ma.  between 
Austria  and  Pruaa^a  ^5\:^^  '^^vM  ^>Ktf3a.SS5»  ^%%  ^NK^^i^^aju^ 
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that  the  two  courts  should  endeavour  to  unite  the  European 
powers  for  some  common  measure  with  regard  to  France. 
A  personal  interview  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  took  place  at  Pilnitz,*  and  a  declaration 
was  issued,  recommending  a  mutual  course  of  action  by 
European  sovereigns  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarch- 
ical government  in  France  (Aug.  27,  1791)  ;  and  declaring 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
cause.  The  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  prepared  to  bring  its  labours  to  a  close. 
The  king  was  restorea  to  freedom,  and  accepted  the  new 
qonstitution.  The  29th  of  September  was  fixed  upon  fpr 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and  Louis  XVI.  presided 
qh  the  occasipn.  Illuminations  and  rejoicings  followed, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  dissolved  itself,  and  many 
imao^ined  that  the  revolution  was  at  an  end, 

*  The  declaration  of  Pilnitz  was  as  follows : —  "  Their  majesties,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  having  considered  the  representations 
of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  king,  and  of  his  excellency  the  count  of 
Artpis,  declare  conjointly,  that  they  consider  the  situation  of  the  king, 
of  France  as  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns. 
13iey  hope  that  the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  other  powers,  whose  assistance  they  will  invoke,  and  that,  in  con- 
E^uenoe,  they  will  not  decline  to  employ  their  forces,  conjointly  with 
their  mi^esties,  in  order  to  put  the  king  of  France  in  a  situation  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  monarchical  government,  conformable  alike  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  well-being  of  the  French  nation.  In  that 
case,  the  emperor  and  the  king  are  resolved  to  act  promptly  with  the 
forces  necessary  to  attain  their  comxpon  end.  In  the  mean  time  Hhey 
y(}U,  give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  im<« 
medwte  readiness  for  active  service." 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Letter  20. — ^The  History  of  the  French  Eevolation  continned,  from 
the  Opening  of  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Declaration 
of  War  against  Austria.  a.d.  1791—1792.  VoL  iii.,  pages  178 
—187. 

§  622.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  the  new  chamber 
commeDced  its  session,  and  at  once  declared  itself  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly.  It  had  been  elected  en- 
tirely by  the  popular  party  ;  the  court,  the  nobles,  and  the 
clergy,  having  scarcely  any  representatives.  It  was  divided, 
like  its  predecessor,  into  the  Goti  Droit,  or  friends  of  the' 
constitution,  and  the  Cote  Oauche,  or  democrats ;  and  a 
party  that  fluctuated  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
members  of  the  right  were  called  the  "  Peuillants,"  from  the 
club  which  formed  the  centre  of  their  power.  Its  leaden 
were  Barnave,  Damas,  Lameth,  and  Vaubanc ;  and  it  derived 
its  chief  strength  from  the  powerful  support  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  Necker,  a  woman  at  whose  feet 
Edmund  Gibbon  had  knelt  enslaved.  The  moderate  repub- 
licans were  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Girondists,"  from 
a  district  near  Bordeaux,  called  the  Gironde,  in  which  the 
most  celebrated  of  their  party  were  elected.  Brissot, 
Gaudet,  Gensonne,  Isnard,  and  Vergniaud,  were  its  leaders. 
Madame  Roland  was  the  great  female  luminary  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  left  side  comprised  men  of  the  most  violent 
opinions,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  clubs  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers ;  amongst  whom  Hobespierre 
(out  of  doors,  for  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  new  As- 
sembly), Danton,  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins,  St.  Just,  aod 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  soon  rendered  themselves  notorious.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  did  not  from  the  first  seem  inclined  to 
treat  Louis  XVI.  with  much  courtesy.  His  brothers,  the 
prince  of  Conde  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  had  protested 
against  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and  the  emigration  con- 
tinued. A  revolt  booh  a.itet  VjtoV^  q^m^  \\i  \ft.  Y^\j.dee.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  agamat  t^i^  e.xsA^^coJt^^^TA'Oaa^^  "'^^M^^^eMik 
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seeking  to  get  up  a  counter-revolution  on  the  frontiers,  as 
"Well  as  the  refractory  clergy,  to  which  measures  the  king 
refused  to  give  his  sanction.  Lafayette  had  resigned  the 
command  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  G-irondists,  at  this 
time  becoming  powerful, obtained  the  post  for  their  candidate, 
and  caused  Petion  to  be  made  mayor  of  Paris,  in  opposition 
to  Lafayette,  who  was  also  a  candidate  (Nov.  17,  1791). 

§  623.  Flushed  with  success,  the  G-irondists  next  attacked 
the  ministry,  who  had  become  sufficiently  unpopular.  Their 
foreign  policy,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  emigrants,  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  founded  their  assault.  It  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Grirondists  obtained  power  (1792).  The  pre- 
parations of  foreign  princes  for  an  armed  interference,  which 
had  been  for  sometime  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
hesion of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  new  constitution,  were,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  resumed.  E>ussia  and 
Sweden,  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  effect  a  diversion  in  Normandy ;  and  Gus- 
tavus  III.  was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  levies, 
when  he  was  assassinated  (March  6, 1792).  Austria  had 
signed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Sweden 
(Feb.  7,  1792),  and  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  died  soon 
after  (March  1).  He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  II.,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  assemblage  of  troops. 
Austria  demanded  as  an  ultimatum  the  re-establishment  of 
the  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  sitting  of  June  23, 
the  restoration  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  of  the  lands  of 
Alsace,  with  all  the  nghts  of  the  German  princes,  and  of 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  territory  to  the  pope.  The 
Girondists  were  anxious  for  war.  They  hurried  Louis  XVI. 
into  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Austria  (April  20, 
1792),  and  the  revolutionists  thus  became  the  aggressors  in 
that  long  struggle  that  literally  deluged  Europe  with  blood. 


Lettee  21. — History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  Declaration 
of  War  against  Austria  to  the  Retreat  of  the  Combined  Armies. 
A.D.  1792,  April  20— Sept.  80.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  188—206. 

§  624.  The  declaration  of  war  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm in  every  part  of  France.  It  communicated  a  new 
excitement  to  the  people,  already  suflSciently  agitated  by 
domestic  brawls.  The  French,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  planned  an  invasion  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  inhabitants  of  wlaicYi  'tjoxASl^  *Oci«^  Vo^^^^ 
receive  them  with  open  arms.    Tte  ttoo^^  coigsw^*^^^  ^<^\a» 
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excesses,  seized  and  massacred  Dillon,  one  of  their  generals, 
and  after  capturiug  some  towns,  retired.  While  this,  con- 
test was  in  progress  upon  the  frontiers,  liouis  XYI^ 
growing  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  Girondists,  at 
last  dismissed  them,  and  selected  a  ministry  Irom  thePeuil- 
l{ints  (June,  1792).  Thereupon  the  majority  of  the  Girondists 
joined  with  the  Jacohins,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne.  An  insurrection  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  oath  of  the  tennis-court ; 
when  the  populace,  after  invading  the  Legislative  Assi^mbly 
^d  the  palace,  where  they  again  insulted  their  sovereigD, 
committed  numerous  excesses.  On  hearing  of  these  firesh 
outrages,  Lafayette  quitted  the  army,  repaired  to  Pans,  and 
demanded  the  punishu^ent  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
4nd  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobins  (June  28).  This  was! 
i^efused,  and  Lafayette  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  induce 
the  national  guard  to  rally  round  the  throne,  i^tumed  tO; 
the  army.  Erom  that  hour  the  Girondists  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  efforts  to  obtain,  the  deposition,  of  the  king. 

§:  625.  Prussia  coalesced  with  Austria  and  the  Grerman, 
princes,  and  having  been  joined  by  Sardinia,  prepared  to. 
invade  Erance.     The  death  of  Gustavus  III.  had  produced^ 
^  change  in  the  policy  of  Sweden.     Eussia  and  Spain  stood, 
aloof  from  the  league,  and  England  adhered  firmly:  to  her 
jrinciple  of  non-interference.     Even  so  late  as  Sept.  18, 1791^ 
M.  Kersaint  declared  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris, 
^'  There  is  but  one  nation  whose  neutrality  op  the  affaira  o£ 
[prance  is  decidedly  pronounced,  and  that  is  England  ; "  but 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  revolutionary  system  of 
propagandism,  ultimately  compelled  the.  English  govern- 
ment to  abandon  that  neutrality.    The.  duke  of  Brunswick 
took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  strong;  and  on  the  25th  o^ 
July,  broke  up  from  Coblentz,  and  published  a  manifesto 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  o£ 
Prussia.     The  commotion  in  France  increased,  the  dethron/e- 
roent  of  the  king  wa^  openly  demanded,  and  delegates 
flocked  in  from  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying 
on  the  revolution.    The  accusatipn  of  Lafayette  was  de- 
manded, but  the  Assembly  refused  to  proceed  against  him. 
An  insurrection  was  causea  by  the  march  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  (Aug.  10)  of  a  formidable  mob  to  demand  the' 
dethronement  of  the  king.    Louis  XVL,  anxious  on  account 
of  his  wife  and  family,  refpaired  to  the  Notipnd  Assembly. 
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Five  of  the  Swiss  guards  having  been  assassinated,  that 
corps  fired  upon  and  dispersed  the  mob.  The  latter  were, 
however,  reinforced ;  they  returned  to  the  assault,  besieged, 
overwhelmed,  and  exterminated  the  gallant  body  of  troops. 
When  the  Assembly  had  recovered  Irom  its  first  panic,  it 
decreed  the  dismissal  of  ministers  and  the  suspension  of  the^ 
royal  authority.  Louis  XVI.  was  removed  to  the  Temple,, 
and  the  Girondists  were  recalled.  The  revolutioDary  tri- 
bunal which  shed,  so  much  blood  was  instituted  (Aug.  19)  ;, 
and  an  extraordinary  sitting  was  summoned  to  decide  upon 
the  fate  of  the  monarchy. 

§  626.  The  army  of  invasion,  vrbich  had  quitted  Coblentz- 
on  the  25  th  of  July,  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the. 
10th  of  August,  Lafayette  endeavoured  to  rally  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  favour  of  the  throne,  and.  failing  lU; 
this,  fled  into  the  Netherlands,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Germans.  Several  places^  were  captured,  and  the 
capital  was  thrown  into  a.  state  of  great,  agitation.  On  the 
30th  of  August  the  allied  army  appeared  before  Yerdun,, 
and  commenced  the  bombardment.  Li  case  of.  its  capture,, 
the  road  to  Paris  lay  open.  Intelligence  of  its  fall  arrived 
in  the  night,  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September,  and, 
the  revolutionary  authorities  at  once  resolved,  with  savage- 
barbarity,  to  massacre  all  the  prisoners,  mostly  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  their  party.  Those  shut  up  at  the 
Carmelites,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  at  the  Chatelet,, 
at  the  H6tel  de  la  Force,,  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  at  other 
places,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  including' 
women,  were  inhumanly  murdered  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ;,  and  bad  thQ  invading; 
armies  marched  at  once  upoa  racis,^  the  revolution,  would; 
have  been  crushed.  They  moved,  cautiously,  Pumourier 
seized  a  strong  position  at  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and, 
effectually  checked  their  progress.  The  Prussians  attacked. 
Eellerman  at  Yalmy  (Sept.  20),  but  were  compelled  ta 
retire.  The  Prussian  army  was.  ill-provided  for  a.  caxa-. 
paign,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  30tn  of  September  com- 
menced its  retreat.  The  French  gained  victories  in  other 
quarters  in  which  the  war  had  broken  out«  and  the  revolution 
triumphed,  more  from  the  timid  policy  of  ita  assailants, 
than  from  any  superior  powers  or  abilities,  in  its  supporters.. 
In  the  mean  time  the  T^ational  Legislative  Assembly  hacL 
been  dissolvedi  and  a  National  Convention  wasi  summoned* 
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Letteb  22. — History  of  the  Frencli  Bevolniion,  firom  the  Fonnati<m  of 
the  National  Convention  to  the  Execution  of  liouis  XYL  ▲.D.  179S 
—1793.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  206-— 219. 

§  627.  The  National  Convention  met  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1792,  and  at  its  first  sitting  abolished  royalty, 
and  proclaimed  the  republic.  The  most  violent  repubHcans 
carried  the  elections,  and  for  Paris,  Bobespierre  and  Danton, 
the  authors  of  the  September  massacres,  were  first  elected. 
The  Convention  was  principally  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain.  The  Jacobins  occupied 
the  seats  on  the  summit  of  the  left,  hence  the  designation. 
Both  were  revolutionists,  both  advocated  extreme  measures, 
both  had  waded  in  blood ;  but  the  Mountain  were  regarded 
as  the  most  violent.  It  cannot  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
a  chamber  thus  composed  should  abolish  royalty,  and  decree 
that  the  old  calendar  from  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  should 
be  abandoned,  and  that  all  public  acts  should  be  dated  from 
the  first  year  of  the  French  republic.  They  established  a  new 
constitution,  and  passed  severe  laws  against  the  emigrants 
and  the  priests.  The  Girondists  endeavoured  to  impeach 
Robespierre  and  some  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of 
the  mob,  but  they  had  themselves  been  too  much  implicated 
in  the  illegal  events  of  the  period,  to  sustain  an  accusation. 
The  question  of  putting  Louis  XVI.  on  his  trial  was  next 
discussed,  and  after  a  stormy  debate,  carried  in  the  afi&rma- 
tive.  Louis,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  for 
four  months,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  (Dec.  3). 

§  628.  The  dethroned  monarch  was  treated  with  much 
indignity  when  brought  before  his  accusers.  The  Mountain, 
in  spite  of  his  noble  bearing,  calm  attitude,  and  his  satis- 
factory refutation  of  every  charge  brought  against  him, 
wished  to  have  him  executed  that  very  night,  but  the 
majority,  composed  of  the  Girondists  and  the  neutrals, 
decided  that  he  should  be  formally  tried  and  defended  by 
counsel.  The  king  named  Target  and  Trorichet  as  his 
defenders.  The  former  refused,  but  the  aged  Malesherbes 
volunteered  to  supply  his  place ;  and  nobly  did  he  perform 
the  task.  A  vehement  debate,  which  extended  over  twenty 
days,  ensued,  and  at  length  Louis  was  unanimously  declared 
guilty.  The  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected  by  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two   (Jan,  7,   1793).     A  majority  stated  to   have    been 
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twenty-six,  but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  onlj  &ve,  voted 
for  his  death.  The  Girondists,  who  could  have  saved  the 
king's  life,  deserted  him,  and  assisted  his  enemies  to  con- 
summate his  ruin.  His  foes  thirsted  so  much  for  this  good 
but  weak  monarch's  blood,  that  they  could  hardly  allow  him 
time  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  He  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  firm  step,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  ten  had  ceased 
to  live  (Jan.  21,  1793).  There  are  few  rulers  who  have 
left  behind  them  so  excellent  a  memory ;  and  history  will 
say  of  him,  that  with  more  firmness  of  mind  he  would  have 
been  a  model  of  a  king. 

Letteb  28. — History  of  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Termination  of  the  American  War  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
French  Eevolution.     A.D.  1783—1792.     Vol.  iii.,  pages  220—238. 

§  629.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Eockingham 
(July  1,  1782),  Lord  Shelbume  became  prime  minister, 
whereupon  Charles  Fox  and  his  friends  resigned.  The  latter 
attacked  the  principles  upon  which  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  succeeded  in  placing  the  ministry  in  a  minority  (Feb.  17, 
1783).  The  ministerial  interregnum  lasted  till  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  celebrated  "  Coalition  Ministry,"  under 
the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  was  formed,  in  which 
Fox  and  Lord  North  held  oflSce  together  (April  2).  Fox's 
bill  for  the  settlement  of  India  met  with  strong  opposition 
in  the  country,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  (Dec.  17). 
"William  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  became 
prime  minister  (Dec.  22).  His  plan  for  reform  had  been 
rejected  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
post  in  the  ministry  so  soon  after  must  have  been  parti- 
cularly distasteful  to  his  opponents.  The  new  ministry 
were  out-voted  in  Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  having  obtained  a  good  majority,  set  boldly  to  work  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  state.  William  Pitt  first  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  finances,  and  then  brought  in  his  plan 
for  the  government  of  India,  which  was  adopted  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Fox.  But  his  Eeform  Bill,  again  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session  of  1785,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-four. 

§  630.  The  acts  of  Warren  Hastings,  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  who  was  accused  by  Edmund  Burke  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  gave  rise  to  various  debates  during  the 
session  of  1786.     The  house  refused  to  impeach  him  for 
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Artndacfc  to  *^®  Eohilla  "war,  but  decided  tbat  in  bis 
/*S  re«p6ctiog  the  expulsion  of  Chej-t-Sing  from  the 
^^    6$rf  ^^  Benares,  grounds  of  impeachment  existed. 
•TM^'tritl  of  Mr.   Hastings    having  commenced,    it  was 
k   uffht  forward  annually  during  the  session   of  Parlia- 
l!!^S^Bndf  strange  to  say,  protracted  to  its  eighth  year,  for 
fjrjj  not  concluded  until  1794,  when  events  of  such  over- 
MmiDg  magnitude  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public, 
Ijuit  the  impeachment  of  Mr.   Hastings   bad   ceased  to 
'nterest,  and  the  governor-general  of  India  was  then  ac- 
quitted.    His  trial  during  its  progress  gave  occasion  to  an 
unprecedented   display  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
^i^agers ;  and  the  speeches  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
.^  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  transcendent  talents 
of  these  British  statesmen.     That  they  were  fully  satisfied 
jn  their  own  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  delinquent,  there  can 
l^  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  they  were  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  the  trial,  are  facts  now  put  beyond 
gll  reasonable  question,  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Burke  wrote 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Laurence  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
^hich  was,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  published.     In 
1784  (Dec.  13)  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  men  that  England  ever  produced,  died,   after  a 
laborious  and  a  useful  life. 

§  631.  Soon  after  the  prorogation  in  1788,  the  king  and 
.queen  repaired  to  Cheltenham,  as  his  physicians  thought  it 
advisable  that  his  Majesty,  whose  healtn  had  been  some  time 
declining,  should  try  the  effects  of  the  medicinal  waters. 
The  change  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect ;  Qeorge  III. 
grew  worse,  his  disorder  assumed  the  aspect  of  mental 
derangement,  and  Dr.  Willis  declared  that  the  pressure 
of  business,  severe  exercise,  over-abstemiousness,  and  little 
rest,  had  been  too  much  for  his  constitution.  The  king 
having  been  thus,  by  the  visitation  of  God,  rendered  incapable 
of  exercising  his  political  functions,  the  consideration  of  a 
regency  occupied  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
Animated  debates  occurred  in  parliament  on  the  question, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  having  carried  the  ministerial  scheme,  proposed 
to  invest  the  prince  of  AVales  with  the  royal  authority, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  and  restrictions.  The  first  of 
these  was,  that  the  regent  should  not  have  the  power  of 
creating  peers;  the  second,  that  he  should  not  grant  any 
place  or  pension  for  life  ot  m  Tevet^Ao^,  ^tWt  Uxoa  auch 
Diace  as  from  its  nature  ia  to  \ie\i!d^iat\\i'a  ot  ^xoyw^  ^^^kj^ 
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bebavionr;  the  tbird,  ibat  lite  should  be  restrained  from  all 
power  over  the  king's  personal  property.  Besides  these 
resolutions,  he  proposed  one  giving  the  queen  the  entire 
care  of  the  royal  person  during  his  illness,  and  placing  under 
her  authority  the  whole  of  the  king's  household,  with  full 
power  to  dismiss  and  appoint  at  her  pleasure ;  and  another, 
lor  the  nomination  of  a  council  to  assist  her  Majesty  with 
their  advice.  These  resolutions  were  carried,  although  a  ; 
protest,  signed  by  no  less  than  fifty-seven  peers,  was  entered 
against  them  (Dec.  1788).  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  the  Regency 
Bill  (Feb.  3,  1789),  and  "while  it  was  in  progress  the  king 
recovered.  The  national  rejoicings  on  this  happy  event  ex- 
ceeded everything  before  witnessed.  Illuminations  were  given 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  day  of  general  thanks^ving 
was  appointed,  and  it  was  observed  with  unusual  solemnity ; 
the  king  in  person,  attended  by  the  royal  family,  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  went  in 
grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  clemency  in  his  Majesty's  restoration  (April  23). 

§  632.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1790,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  commotions  on  the  continent. 
During  the  session  Fox  spoke  in  warm  commendation  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  answered  by  Burke  in  a  tone  of 
eloquent  indignation.  This  led  to  a  separation  between 
those  statesmen,  who  had  so  long  acted  together.  A  dispute 
occurred  with  Spain  relative  to  the  illegal  seizure  of  two 
English  ships  in  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  California, 
during  the  summer  of  1789 ;  but  the  Spanish  government, 
alarmed  at  the  energetic  preparations  of  England,  made  the 
required  concessions.  The  session  closed  on  the  11th  of 
June,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  the  day  after.  During 
the  next  session  a  bill  to  relieve  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  legal  penalties  then  existing  against  them  obtained 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  Fox  brought  in  a  measure  to 
amend  the  law  of  libel.  The  latter  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  postponed.  The  evidence  on  the  slave  trade  having 
been  at  length  closed,  Mr.  "Wilberforce  introduced  a  bill  for  • 
its  abolition.  This  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
five.  In  a  discussion  upon  Pitt's  bill  for  the  division  of 
Canada  into  two  provinces.  Upper  and  Lower,  the  breach 
between  Fox  and  Burke  was  widened,  the  former  taking  the 
opportunity  to  vindicate,  and  the  latter  to  eoxAeviK^,  "^^ 
French  revolution  (May  6,  1791).    T\ie  coxiotet^  ^^^  "^"^^ 
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foundly  agitated  by  the  same  event.  The  aniuTersarj  of  the 
14th  of  July  was  celebrated  in  many  places,  and  in  Birming- 
ham  led  to  a  fearful  riot.  The  places  of  worship  and  the  dwdl- 
ing-houses  of  the  Socinians  in  particular  were  attacked,  and 
the  notorious  Dr.  Priestley  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life. 
In  the  session  of  1792  the  slave  trade  was  again  discussed, 
and  a  measure  for  the  abolition  passed  by  the  Commons, while 
the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar. 
!Fox's  libel  bill  was  carried.  A  society  called  "  The  Friends 
of  the  People,"  pledged  to  the  agitation  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  numbering  amongst  its  supporters  about  thirtj 
members  of  parliament,  was  formed.  On  the  2l8t  of  Maya 
royal  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings  and  publi- 
cations was  issued;  and  prosecutions  were  commenced 
against  persons  endeavouring  to  circulate  publications  ad?o- 
cating  principles  subversive  of  law,  order,  and  morality. 

Letter  24. — History  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  Execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,    a.d.  1793— 1794»    VoL  liL, 

pages  238—257. 

§  633.  The  death  of  Louis  XVI.  secured  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Mountain;  and  the  nature  of  the  principles  of  IJiberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  were  soon  fully  tested.  Blood  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  torrents,  and  Europe  stood  aghast  at  the 
horrors  enacted  by  the  extreme  party  in  Paris.  The  war  had 
commenced  in  a  favourable  manner  for  France.  Not  only 
weye  the  German  forces  expelled  from  the  country,  but  the 
Low  Countries  were  conquered.  Dumourier  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Jemappes  (Nov.  6, 1792),  entered  Mons,  Brus- 
sels, and  Liege  in  quick  succession.  The  French  prepared  to 
take  permanent  possession  of  the  country,  and  the  JS'ational 
Convention  issued  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  French  nation 
would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wished 
to  recover  their  liberty  (Nov.  19).  This  propagandism  and 
the  murder  of  the  king  induced  the  English  government  to 
recall  their  minister  from  Paris,  and  to  prepare  for  hostilities. 
The  republican  Convention  declared  war  (Feb.  1,  1793) 
against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland.  A  committee  of 
General  Defence  and  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed 
(March  25).  It  was  at  first  composed  of  members  of  the 
Girondists  and  the  Mountain,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
This  revolutionary  tribunal  daily  gained  more  power,  and 
precipitated  the  state  upon  its  career  of  destruction.  Du- 
mourier formed  a  plan  for  delivering  the  Low  Countries 
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from  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins,  marching  upon  !Paris  to  upset 
the  revolutionary  party,  proclaim  the  constitution  of  1791, 
and  restore  the  monarchy.  His  schemes  were,  however, 
defeated,  and  several  reverses  which  the  French  armies  at 
this  period  experienced  in  the  field  rendered  him  unpopular. 

§  634.  The  Jacobins  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  create 
an  insurrection,  which  they  hoped  would  afford  them  ar 
favourable  pretext  for  the  removal  of  aU  their  opponents. 
Ministers  were,  however,  upon  their  guard,  and  the  terrible 
plot  miscarried.  The  struggle  in  La  Vendee,  in  which  the 
constitutional  party  manfully  contended  against  the  revo^ 
lutionary  levies,  furnished  the  government  with  an  excuse 
for  adopting  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  priests, 
the  emigrants,  and  all  who  in  any  way  attempted  to  thwart 
their  schemes.  The  French  armies  in  the  Low  Countries 
had  been  again  defeated,  and  Dumourier  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  Austrians  for  the  overthrow  of  the  revolu- 
tionary junta.  The  army  not  seeming  inclined  to  support 
him,  he  went  over  to  the  Austrians,  and  was  declared  a  traitor 
by  the  Convention.  A  fearful  struggle  between  the  various 
factions  in  the  National  Assembly  and  the  clubs  ensued,  in 
which  the  Jacobins  at  last  gained  a  complete  ascendancy. 
The  result  of  this,  after  several  conflicts,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eeign  of  Terror  (June  2, 1793).  The  G-irondist 
leaders  were  imprisoned,  and  Eobespierre  and  his  satellites 
continued  to  deluge  the  land  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  More  than  sixty  of  the  departments  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  constitution.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out 
from  Caen  on  her  mission  for  the  delivery  of  France  from 
its  enemies,  and  stabbed  the  tyrant  Marat  to  the  heart 
(July  14).  Lyons  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  consti-< 
tutional  party. 

§  635.  The  resistance  to  the  Convention  was  of  a  most 
formidable  character.  The  Vendean  army,  marching  from 
victory  to  victory,  conquered  Saumur  and  Angers,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Nantes.  Everything  seemed  to  conspire  to 
overthrow  the  Convention.  Its  armies  were  beaten  in  the 
north  and  at  the  Pyrenees:  at  the  same  moment  it  was 
threatened  by  the  Lyonese  in  the  centre,  the  Marseillois  in 
the  south,  the  Girondists  in  one  part  of  the  west,  and  the 
Vendeans  in  the  other.  That  military  reaction  which,  after 
the  brilliant  campaign  of  Argonne  and  the  Netherlands,  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  more  especially  of  the  disagree- 
ment Detween  Dumourier  and  the  Jacobins,  and  between 
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the  nrmj  and  the  goyermnent,  had  become  muck  more 
decided  since  tbe  defection  of  the  general-in-chief.  Thoe 
was  no  longer  agreement  in  their  operations,  ardour  in  the 
troops,  or  concert  between  the  Convention,  now  occupied  with 
its  own  quarrels,  and  the  dispirited  generals.  The  wreck  of 
Dumouner's  army  had  been  collected  together  at  the  camp 
of  Eamars,  under  the  command  of  Dampierre ;  but  thej 
were  compelled,  after  a  defeat,  to  retire  under  the  walk  of 
Bouchain  (May  8,  1793).  Dampierre  was  killed.  From 
Dunkirk  to  Grivet,  the  frontier  was  threatened  bj  a  superiw 
force.  Custine  was  suddenly  recalled  from  the  Moselle 
to  the  army  of  the  north ;  but  his  presence  did  not  re- 
establish affairs.  Valenciennes,  the  Kej  of  Prance,  was 
taken  (July  28) ;  Cond6  just  before  met  with  the  same 
fate ;  and  the  French  army,  driven  from  one  position  to 
another,  retired  behind  the  Scarpe  in  front  of  Arras,  the 
last  post  for  retreat  between  them  and  Paris.  In  another 
quarter,  Mayence,  suffering  from  famine,  and  briskly  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  lost  all  hope  of  being  relieved  by  the  army  of 
tne  Moselle,  which  was  then  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction ; 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  it  capi- 
tulated (July  22).  The  situation  of  the  republic  could  not 
be  worse.  In  this  emergency  ministers  occupied  themselves 
framing  a  new  constitution,  intended  to  perpetuate  their 
sway.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  which  every  hour 
seemed  to  aggravate,  levies  were  raised,  and  a  law  was 
passed  against  the  suspected. 

§  636.  The  war  was  waged  furiously  between  the  repub- 
licans and  their  opponents ;  and  the  former  speedily 
regained  a  greater  part  of  France.  The  royalists  had 
delivered  Toulon  into  the  hands  of  the  English  (Aug.  28). 
Admiral  Hood  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Louis  XYII., 
and  expelled  the  republican  armies.  Lyons  was,  however, 
captured  by  the  forces  of  the  Convention,  amidst  the  most 
savage  butchery,  and  thousands  of  inoffensive  people  were 
either  beheaded,  drowned,  or  cut  to  pieces  with  grape-shot 
(Oct.  10).  The  Convention  proved  everywhere  victorious. 
Toulon  was  recovered  (Dec.  19),  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
first  distinguished  himself  in  its  defence.  The  royalists  ex- 
perienced four  successive  defeats ;  two  at  Chatillon,  and  two 
at  ChoUet.  Their  leaders,  Lescure,  Bonchamp,  and  d*Elbee, 
were  mortally  wounded ;  and  the  insurgents,  totally  defeated 
in  Upper  Vendee,  fearing,  if  they  took  refuge  in  the  Lower, 
that  tiiej  should  be  ex.\Aitin\naX.^^>  ^<a<£\^'^^  >\^QrQ.  ^^^xjqsvj^ 
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their  country,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousands  This 
emigration  across  Brittany,  in  which  they  hoped  to  effect 
an  insurrection,  proved  fatal  to  them.  In  spite  of  several 
victories,  they  were  repulsed  before  Q-ranville,  completely 
routed  at  Mans,  destroyed  at  Savenay;  and  the  wreck 
of  this  vast  emigration,  a  few  thousand  men,  with  diffi- 
culty  re-entered  La  Vendee.  These  irreparable  disasters 
of  the  royalist  cause,  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Noir- 
moutier  from  Charette,  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  of 
this  chief,  and  the  death  of  Larochejaquelein,  rendered 
the  republicans  masters  of  the  country.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  thinking,  not  without  cause,  that  its 
enemies,  although  subdued,  were  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mission,  adopted  a  terrible  system  of  extermination,  to 
prevent  their  recovering  themselves.  General  Thurreau 
surrounded  the  reduced  La  Vendue  with  sixteen  intrenched 
camps  ;  twelve  columns,  known  by  the  name  of  the  infernal 
columns,  scoured  the  neighbourhood  with  fire  and  sword, 
explored  the  woods,  carried  off  those  who  were  collected 
together,  and  spread  terror  throughout  this  unfortunate 
country.  The  foreign  armies  had  also  been  again  driven  from 
the  frontiers  which  they  had  invaded.  The  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal continued  its  sanguinary  system.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  .sent  to  the  scaffold  (Oct.  16, 1793),  twenty  Girondist 
deputies  followed  (Oct.  31).  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Egalite, 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  treachery  (Nov.  6).  Madame  Boland  died 
heroically  (Nov.  8).  Bailly  followed  (Nov.  11),  whilst  Con- 
dorcet  and  M.  Eoland  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  ;  scaf- 
folds were  erected  all  over  the  country,  and  France  became 
literally  and  truly  one  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror. 


Letteb  25. — ^History  of  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  from  the 
Fall  of  the  Girondists  to  the  Execution  of  Bohespierre.  A.D.  1793— 
1794.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  257—272. 

§  637.  On  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  formed  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Mountain,  who  at  once  adopted  measures  to  inaugurate 
that  terrible  system,  known  as  the  Eeign  of  Terror  (June  2, 
1793).  They  established  an  entirely  new  era ;  changed  the 
divisions  of  the  year,  the  names  of  the  months  and  of  the 
days.  In  place  of  the  Christian  calendar,  they  substituted 
that  of  the  republican, — for  the  week,  the  dfccaAa,  xs\"?)5ftx:oi% 
every  tenth  daj,  instead  of  Sunday,  tVie  4aj  oi  "t^ek^*  ^o;^  «^^> 
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1793).  The  new  era  was  ordered  to  be  dated  from  tbe 
22iid  of  September,  1792,  tbe  epoch  of  the  foundation 
of  tbe  republic.  Tbej  had  twelve  equal  months,  con- 
sisting  of  thirty  days  each,  which  commenced  on  the 
22Dd  of  September,  in  the  following  order : — Vendemiaire, 
Brumaire,  Frimaire,  for  the  autumn;  Nivose,  Pluvioae, 
Yentose,  for  the  winter;  Germinal,  Fior^al,  Frairial,  for 
the  spring ;  Messidor,  Tbermidor,  Fruetidor,  for  the  sum- 
mer.  The  five  supernumerary  days  were  thrown  to  tbe 
end  of  the  year,  to  complete  the  whole^  and  they  were  called 
the  Sans-Culotteides.  The  constitution  of  1798  led  to  tbe 
republican  calendar,  and  the  republican  calAdar  to  tbe 
abolition  of  public  worship.  The  existence  of  the  Deity  was 
publiclv  denied ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Iteasoii 
decreea  (Nov.  10,  1793).  The  churches  were,  in  most 
districts  of  France,  closed  against  priests  and  worshippers, 
the  bells  were  broken  and  cast  into  cannon,  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical establishment  was  destroyed,  and  the  repubhcan 
inscription  over  the  cemeteries,  declaring  death  to  be  a  per- 
petual sleep,  announced  to  those  who  hved  under  that  do- 
minion, that  they  were  to  hope  for  no  redress  even  in  the  next 
world.  Marriage  was  declared  to  be  only  a  civil  contract,  and 
all  the  relations  of  life  and  of  society  were  imdermined. 

§  638.  Eternal  jealousy  reigned  amongst  the  authors  <^ 
these  atrocities,  and,  having  removed  those  who  had  op- 
posed their  schemes,  they  turned  their  rage  against  each 
other.  The  Cordeliers  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Kobes- 
pierre,  and  several  of  their  leaders  were  consigned  to  the 
executioner  (March  24t,  1794).  Danton,  Camille  Desmou^ 
lins,  and  others,  who  had  helped  to  deluge  France  with 
blood,  became  the  next  victims  (April  5).  The  slaughter 
of  inoffensive  citizens,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
rose  to  a  fearful  pitch,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  murderers 
put  an  end  to  the  Beign  of  Terror.  Eobespierre  perceiving 
that  his  dictatorship  was  at  an  end,  thought  of  flight,  but 
was,  before  he  could  effect  it,  with  his  principal  associates, 
denounced  and  arrested.  In  this  hour  of  peril  the  baseness 
and  cowardice  of  his  nature  were  fully  displayed,  and  the 
tyrant  who  had  sent  so  many  thousands  to  the  scaffold, 
trembled  and  yelled  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
(July  28,  1794).  The  fall  and  execution  of  Eobespierre 
Drought  the  Eeign  of  Terror  to  a  close.  In  different  parts 
of  France  upwards  of  a  million  of  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  those  ieaxlxA  i^to^i\^\Koq&. 
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Letter  20. — Early  Career  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  bis  Influence 
upon  the  Affiiirs  of  Bepublican  France.  a.d.  1768— 1796«  Vol.  iii., 
pages  273—288. 

§  639.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1768.*  His  family  were 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  in  reduced  circumstances.  Napoleon 
was  the  second  of  thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom — five  sons 
and  three  daughters — survived  their  father.  At  an  early 
age,  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school,  first  at  Angers 
and  afterwards  of  Brienne,  an  institution  intended  for 
training  youths  in  the  engineer  and  artillery  service.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  the  Jleole  Militaire 
at  Paris,  for  the  completion  of  his  studies.  In  1785,  he 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
artillery,  and  was  soon  afber  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  a  corps  quartered  at  Valence.  In  1792, 
Napoleon  became  a  captain,  and  the  same  year  witnessed 
the  two  insurrections  of  the  20fch  of  June  and  10th  of 
August.  His  first  military  exploit  was  an  expedition 
against  his  native  city  in  Corsica,  and  it  proved  unfor- 
tunate (1793).  At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  at  which  place 
the  English  and  Spaniards  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
royalists.  Napoleon  •distinguished  himself.  The  siege  had 
been  conducted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  when 
he  obtained  command  of  the  artillery,  changed  the  plan  of 
operations,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  English  and 
Spaniards  (Dec.  19,  1793). 

§  640.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  the  young  Napoleon 
was  confirmed  in  his  provisional  situation  of  chief  of  bat- 
talion, and  appointed  to  hold  that  rank  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
His.  influence  with  the  republican  general  Dumorbion 
mainly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Saorgio,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  campaign  of  1794.  In  the  mean  time,  Eobe- 
spierre  had  fallen.  Napoleon's  intimacy  with  Eobespierre's 
younger  brother  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 

•  This  is  one  of  the  many  historical  events  of  which  the  correct  date 
is  not  given,  even  in  works  enjoying  the  highest  reputation.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were  born  not  only  in 
the  same  year,  but  on  the  same  day  of  the  month.  Yet  Wellington 
was  born  May  1,  1769,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  February  5,  1768. 
Napoleon's  object  in  stating  that  he  was  born  in  1769,  was  because^ 
at  the  actual  period  of  his  birth,  Corsica  had  not  be«xv  Vlv^^x^t^^a.^ 
with  the  French  monarchy^  and  he  was  uot  t\ieTeioT««i'St^T^i^^v^uasa^. 
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authorities,  and  be  was  arrested.  Through  the  interest  of 
friends  he  obtained  his  <  release,  but  remained  without  em« 
ployment  or  promotion,  and  was  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  quitting  the  army.  After  the  fall  of  I^obespierre,  which 
was  called  the  Eevolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27), 
Erance  was  in  a  very  distracted  state.  The  Thermidorians, 
thus  designated  from  the  day  on  which  their  first  triumph 
had  been  achieved,  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  revolutionary  passion  for  bloodshed.  They  liberated  thou- 
sands of  suspected  persons,  who  had  been  arrested  during 
the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  awaited  in  the  prisons  the  order  for 
their  removal  to  the  scaffold.  The  advocates  of  the  principles 
that  had  led  to  the  Eeign  of  Terror  struggled  hard  to  main- 
tain the  accursed  system,  and  the  Thermidorians  became 
involved  in  a  fearful  contest.  They  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  youth  of  Paris ;  and  these,  armed  with  short  clubs 
loaded  with  lead,  formed  a  band  known  by  the  name  of  La 
Jeunesse  Dor6e.  The  Jacobin  Club  was  suppressed,  and  the 
sanguinary  decrees  of  the  Mountain  one  by  one  abrogated. 
§  641.  In  the  terrible  conflict  with  the  sections,  Barras  was 
appointed  commander,  and  he  named  Kapoleon  second  m 
command.  The  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  latter, 
on  this  occasion,  completely  crushed  the  insurrection  of 
the  13th  Vendemiaire  (Oct.  5,  1795).  The  Convention 
had  been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution, 
the  third  attempted  in  France  since  1789.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  legislative  power  should  be  divided  between 
two  councils,  that  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  that  of  the 
Ancients.  The  former  was  to  have  the  sole  right  of 
originating,  and  the  latter  of  passing  or  rejecting, 
the  laws.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  five  Directors,  nominated  ^by  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  and  approved  by  that  of  the  Ancients. 
Opposition  to  these  changes  produced  the  revolt,  which 
was  crushed,  the  new  constitution  being  established,  and 
the  Directory  appointed.  Thus  terminated  the  rule  of  the 
Convention,  after  it  had  existed  for  more  than  three  years, 
from  Sept.  21,  1791,  to  Oct.  26,  1795.  After  this  success. 
Napoleon  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior. 
At  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Josephine  Bean- 
hamais,  widow  of  Count  Alexander  Beauhamais,  to  whom 
he  was  married  on  the  9th  of  March,  1796.  The  lady,  a 
Creole,  was  older  than  her  husband.  She  was  possessed  of 
much  grace,   and  had  an  ^3.^^sk\\ft  \»&\«  "vcl  ^x^^^^^  "^^hsa^ 
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influence  of  her  connections  obtained  for  Napoleon  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Twelve  days  after  the  marriage, 
he  set  out  for  the  Alps,  and  thus  his  extraordinary  careey 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 

Lbtter  27. — ^History  of  Afi^irs  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  War  witli 
France,  from  its  Commencement  to  the  Failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Negotiations  for  Peace.  A.D.  1793—1796.  Vol.  iii.,  pages  289—305. 

§  642.  In  consequence  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs, 
the  English  ministry  placed  the  kingdom  m  a  state  of 
defence.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  system  of  , 
propagandism,  and  the  attack  of  the  Erench  upon  the 
Netherlands,  led  to  forcible  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government.  In  reply,  the  Convention  declared 
war  against  England  (Feb.  1,  1793)  ;  and  an  English  army 
was  sent  into  the  Netherlands.  The  allies,  at  the  openings 
of  the  campaign,  gained  some  successes,  but  were  afterwards 
repulsed.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  the  combined  armies  were 
penetrating  into  France,  at  different  points  of  the  frontier, 
from  Strasburg  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  republic  were  in  open  insurrection ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  allies  were  everywhere  repulsed,  and  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Convention.  In  1794,  England  found  it  necessary  to  sub- 
sidize Prussia,  Holland,  and  other  states,  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  The  Opposition  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  the  Grovemment  in  its  course,  but  were 
defeated  by  large  majorities.  A  misunderstanding  occurred 
with  the  IJnited  States  of  America,  on  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  which  was  amicably  arranged.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  the 
country,  precautionary  measures  were  adopted,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  Some  trials  against 
the  more  prominent  members  of  the  revolutionary  societies 
created  great  excitement,  and  the  defendants  were  acquitted. 
In  a  naval  action  between  French  and  English  fleets  of 
nearly  equal  strength,  the  latter,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Howe,  gained  a  complete  victory  (June  1, 1794). 

§  643.  The  campaign  of  1794  was  most  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  Francis  II.,  of  Austria,  had  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  the  French  were  victorious ; 
and  idl  Austrian  Flanders  and  Brabant  fell  into  their  power. 
They  were  equally  successful  on  the  frontiers  of  Gkcmaa^^ 
where  they  c&pturei  several  fortresaea,  mtti  mmwksafe  ^ws«i^ 
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x>f  apms  and  ammunition.  Earl^  in  1795,  the  French  resumed 
their  victorious  career,  the  British  army  continued  to  retreat^ 
and  at  length  returned  to  England  (April  14,  1795).  The 
stadtholder  sought  refuge  in  London,  and  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court  was  assigned  as  his  residence.  Althougii 
defended  hy  Austria  and  England,  the  Dutch  made  no  efforts 
in  their  self-defence,  and  at  the  dictation  of  France,  oon- 
eented  to  remodel  the  United  Provinces,  under  the  name 
of  the  Batavian  Eepublic,  and  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  that  country  (May  16,  1795). 
Several  of  the  powers  subsidised  by  Englaind  concluded 
peace  with  the  French  republic.  The  king  of  Pruasiai 
having  secured  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  signed  the 
treaty  of  Basle  (April  6,  1795) ;  and  Spain,  and  some 
minor  states,  followed  the  example.  Great  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  an  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Quiberon  Bay  (July  21),  intended  to  create  a  dife^ 
sion  in  favour  of  the  French  royalists,  served  to  increaae 
public  discontent.  Parliament  met  on  the  29th  of  October, 
and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the 
allies,  that  the  king  was  publicly  insulted,  and  the  crowd 
followed  his  carriage,  clamouring  for  the  dismissal  of  Pitt 
and  the  restoration  of  peace.  As  the  aspect  of  a£^in 
continued  to  grow  worse,  the  government  were  at  last 
induced  to  send  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris  (Oct.  13, 1796). 
Although  Great  Britain  offered  to  make  great  concessions, 
the  Directory,  flushed  with  their  earlier  successes,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  abandon  any  of  their  numerous  conquests, 
and  abruptly  ordered  Lord  Malmesbury  to  quit  the  republio 
within  forty-eight  hours  (Dec.  19, 1796).* 

■  The  terms  offered  at  this  period  were  highly  honourable  to  the 
ISnglish  government,  and  show  their  anxiety  to  obtain  peace.  Thej 
declared  themselves  willing  to  restore  all  the  colonies  of  France  and 
Holland  captured  during  the  war,  and  to  recognize  the  French  republic. 
In  return  they  required  the  evacuation  by  the  French  of  their  conqnestB 
on  the  continent.  These  were  the  chief  points  of  the  proposal.  Tlie 
Directory  had  embarked  upon  a  career  of  aggression,  and,  flashed  by 
their  Buocesses,  felt  unwilling  to  disgorge  any  portion  of  the  spoil. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

liETTEB  28. — The  French  Campaign  in  Italy,  from  the  Arrival  of 
Napoleon  at  Head-quarters  to  his  Triumphal  Entry  into  Milan,  with 
some  account  of  his  Spoliations.  A.D.  1796.  March  27 — May  15. 
Vol.  iii.,  pages  805—821. 

§  644.  Napoleon  reached  Nice  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
had  no  sooner  joined  the  French  army  than  he  resolved  upon 
penetrating  into  Italy,  hy  crossing  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mountainoiLS  range  which  separates  that  country  from 
France.  He  had  scarcely  set  his  troops  in  motion  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  at  Montenotte. 
Colonel  Bampon,  with  a  handful  of  men,  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Austro-Sardinian  army,  which  enabled  Buona- 
parte to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  retreat  (April  9 — 11).  The  French  followed  in  pursuit ; 
and  the  victories  of  Millesimo  (April  14)  and  of  Mon- 
dovi  (April  22)  induced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  sue  for 
peace.  Napoleon  granted  an  armistice,  on  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses  of  Tortona,  Corri,  and  Alessandria  into  his 
hands.  A  fortnight  later  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  Sardinia  and  the  French  republic.  The  former 
renounced  the  coalition,  ceded  Savoy,  Nice,  and  other  terri- 
tories in  Piedmont,  and  gave  the  French  troops  a  free  pas- 
sage through  the  country.  Buonaparte,  resolving  to  obtain 
further  conquests  in  Itoly,  crossed  the  Fo,  and  entered 
Parma  (May  7).  The  grand  duke  was  compelled  to  furnish 
supplies,  and  a  contribution  upon  works  of  art  was  levied. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  system  of  spoliation 
pursued  by  the  French  in  conquered  states,  and  which  after- 
wards raised  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  645.  The  Austrians  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 
the  Adda,  and  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  two  armies 
met  at  a  village  called  Fombio,  not  far  from  Casal  (May  8), 
when  an  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
defeated.  Thereupon  they  crossed  the  Add.*^^^  *dxA  ^<^^^« 
mined  to  defend  the  passage  at  liodi,    T\»&\ax%^  Vy«^  ^«^* 
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tained  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  bad  old  G-othic 
walls,  but  its  chief  defence  consisted  in  the  river  Adda, 
which  flows  through  it,  and  was  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  When  Beaulieu,  after 
the  affair  of  Eombio,  evacuated  Casal,  he  retreated  to  this 
place  with  about  ten  thousand  men :  the  rest  of  his  armj 
was  directed  upon  Milan  and  Cassano,  a  town  situated,  like 
Lodi,  upon  the  Adda.  On  his  arrival,  Napoleon  found  that 
although  the  bridge  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  was  swept 
by  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  He  immediately  placed  some 
guns  in  position,  the  cavalry  passed  at  a  ford  lower  down 
the  river,  and  the  Erench  attacked  the  Austrians  with 
impetuosity  (May  10).  The  column  ordered  to  charge  over 
the  bridge  was  thrown  into  disorder  hj  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  Austrian  artillery,  when  Napoleon  and  some  of  his 
generals  rushed  to  the  head.  Their  coolness  decided  the 
struggle ;  the  Austrians  gave  way  on  every  side,  soon  after 
abandoned  Milan,  and  retired  to  Mantua. 

§  64)6.  On  the  15  th  of  May,  Buonaparte  made  his  public 
entry  into  Milan,  under  a  triumphal  arch  prepared  ror  the 
occasion,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  The  same  evening  a  splendid  entertainment  was 
given,  and  the  tree  of  liberty  was  erected  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  principal  square.  This  affectation  of  popular  joy  did 
not  prevent  the  French  general  from  making  Milan  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  his  army.  He  imposed  upon  the 
place  a  requisition  of  twenty  millions  of  livres,  but  offered 
to  accept  of  goods  of  any  sort  in  kind,  and  at  a  rateable 
valuation;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  specie  was  scarce 
in  a  city  circumstanced  as  Milan  then  was.  The  public 
funds  of  every  description,  even  those  dedicated  to  the  sup- 
port of  hospitals,  went  into  the  Erench  military  chest ;  the 
church  plate  was  seized  as  part  of  the  requisition,  and  when 
all  this  was  done,  the  citizens  were  burthened  with  the 
charge  of  finding  rations  for  fifteen  thousand  men  daily,  by 
which  force  the  citadel,  with  its  Austrian  garrison,  was 
blockaded.  The  duke  of  Modena  purchased  the  privilege 
of  neutrality  for  five  millions  and  a  half  of  French 
livres,  with  large  contributions  in  provisions  and  accoutre- 
ments. Like  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  was  also  compelled 
to  give  up  his  choicest  pictures  and  ^ther  works  of  art. 
The  same  system  was  followed  at  Milan,  where  several  of  the 
most  valuaole  articles  were  taken  from,  the  Ambrosian  col« 
lection.    Thus  Napoleon  mMMxgb^/m  «s«r5  ^^vj^^wi  ^e^»&^ 
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the  Directory  and  the  revolutionary  party;  for  while  he 
drained  Italy  to  support  his  armies,  he  sent  the  choicest 
productions  of  art,  as  trophies,  to  adorn  Paris. 


Letter  29. — HistoTj  of  the  Campaign  in  Italy  continued,  from  the  In« 
surrection  at  Pavia  to  the  BatUe  of  Areola.  A.D.  1796—1797.  Vol. 
iii.,  pages  822—845. 

§  647.  After  these  victories  by  the  republican  army,  the 
Austrian  general,  in  order  to  secure  his  position,  had  occu- 
pied the  line  formed  by  the  Mincio,  his  left  flank  resting 
upon  Mantua,  his  right  upon  Peschiera,  a  Venetian  city  and 
fortress,  but  of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  against 
the  wish  of  the  Venetian  government,  who  were  desirous  of 
observing  a  neutrality  between  such  powerful  belligerents, 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  aware  how  far  the  victor  in  so  dread- 
ful a  strife  might  be  disposed  to  neglect  the  general  law  of 
nations.  The  Austrian  defence  on  the  right  was  prolonged 
by  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  a  large  lake  out  of  which  the  Mincio 
flows,  and  which,  running  thirty-five  miles  northward  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  maintained  uninterrupted 
Beaulieu's  communication  with  Germany.  The  Directory, 
probably  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of  the  young  general, 
resolved  to  divide  the  army  of  Italy  between  Buonaparte 
and  Kellerman,  and  directed  the  former  general  to  pass  the 
Po,  and  advance  southward  on  Bome  and  Kaples,  with 
twenty  thousand  men;  while  Kellerman,  with  tne  rest  of 
the  Italian  army,  was  to  press  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and 
make  head  against  the  Anstrians.  Buonaparte  positively 
•  refused  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  Directory 
at  once  gave  way.  The  fortunate  general  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Lodi  upon  the  24th  of  May;  but  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  there  when  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Pavia,  and  of  all  the  surrounding 
districts,  were  in  arms  in  his  rear ;  that  the  tocsin  was  ring- 
ing in  every  village,  and  that  news  was  circulated  that 
the  prince  of  Condi's  army,  united  with  a  strong  Austrian 
force,  had  descended  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy.  Some  com- 
motions occurred  in  Milan,  and  the  Austrian  garrison 
there  made  demonstrations  towards  favouring  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Pavia,  where  the  insurgents  were  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  had  captured  a  French  corps  of  th^e  hundred 
men.  The  Italians  had  been  roused  to  this  resistance 
by  the  exactions  practised  by  the  Erendi  gjfeii"ewi\%,"wA*^^ 
indigaitiea  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  tSuevc  fbiOtfix^^  ^^c&<^*<&« 
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Baonaparte  marched  upon  Pavia,  suppressed  the  reyolt, 
punished  the  leaders,  ana  issued  a  republican  proclamation. 
§  648.  Having  quelled  these  disturbances,  l^apoleon  de- 
termined to  drive  the  Austrians  from  their  strox^  position. 
Bv  skilful  mancBuvres  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Mincio. 
Thereupon  the  Austrians  retired  within  the  frontiers  of 
Tjrrol,  and  Mantua  and  the  citadel  of  Milan  were  the  onlj 

g laces  in  Italy  of  any  consequence  that  remained  in  their 
ands.  Buonaparte  blockaded  Mantua  with  a  large  forces 
and  compelled  the  republic  oi  Venice,  which  had  remained 
neutral  during  the  conflict,  to  expel  Louis  XYIII.,  who,  under 
the  title  of  the  count  de  Lisle,  was  living  in  strict  seclusion 
at  Verona.  In  spite  of  this  concession,  the  French  occupied 
Verona  (June  3, 1796).  Naples  renounced  the  coalition,  and 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  occupied  by  French  troops.  The 
pope  purchased  an  armistice  by  the  payment  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  francs  in  actual  specie,  with  large  contributions 
in  forage  and  military  stores,  the  cession  of  Ancona,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara,  not  forgetting  one  hundred  of  the  finest  pictures, 
statues,  and  similar  objects  of  art,  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  committee  of  artists  who  attended  the 
French  army.  It  was  particularly  stipulated,  with  republican 
ostentation,  that  the  busts  of  the  elaer  and  younger  Brutus  * 
were  to  be  among  the  number  of  the  ceded  articles.  The 
archduke  of  Tuscany  was  the  next  victim,  and  in  the  midst 
of  bis  arbitrary  schemes  at  Florence,  Buonaparte  received  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Buonaparte  made 
truce  with  several  of  the  old  states  in  Italy,  or  rather  ad- 
journed their  destruction  in  consideration  of  large  contri- 
butions ;  he  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  the  main  object  of 
the  French  Directory,  which  was  to  cause  the  a^acent 
governments  to  be  revolutionized  and  new  modelled  on  a 
republican  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  great  nation 
herself.  This  scheme  was,  in  many  respects,  an  exceedingly 
artful  one.  In  every  state  which  the  French  might  overrun 
or  conquer,  were  to  be  found — for  such  agents  abound  in 
all  parts — men  fitted  to  form  the  members  of  revolutionary 
government,  and  who,  from  their  previous  situation  and 
habits,  must  necessarily  be  eager  to  do  so.  Such  men  are 
sure  to  be  supported  by  the  rabble  of  large  towns,  who 
are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  liberty,  which  they  always  understand  as  pro- 
mising the  equalization  of  ^ro^erty.  Thus  i^^^^^^^^^  with 
materials  for  their  edv^ce,  >i^e\i«i^'oiis\.'^  q1  \>aft^x«tL^  ^sc\k\ 
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were  of  streDgth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  task  from  being 
interrupted,  and  the  French  republic  had  soon  to  greet  sister 
states,  under  the  government  of  men  who  held  their  offices  * 
by  the  pleasure  of  Prance,  and  who  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  comply  with  all  her  requisitions,  however  unreasonable. 

§  649.  The  Austrian  government  had  in  the  mean  time 
become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  vigorous  exertions. 
Beaulieu,  old  and  unlucky,  was  re-called,  and  Wurmser,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Austrian  generals,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  Buonaparte 
pressed  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  made  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  city  before  Wurmser  should  open  his  cfunpaign,  but  the 
place  held  out.  The  plan  which  the  Directory  had  adopted 
for  the  campaign  of  1796  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Camot, 
by  whom  it  was  formed,  and  of  Napoleon  and  Moreau,  by 
whom  it  had  been  revised  and  approved.  It  had  been 
schemed,  that,  to  allow  Austria  no  breathing  space,  Moreau, 
with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  should  press  for- 
ward on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  supported  on  the 
left  by  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  and 
that  both  generals  should  continue  to  advance,  until  Moreau 
should  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  Buonaparte 
through  the  Tyrol.  When  this  junction  of  the  whole  forces 
of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was 
accomplished,  it  was  Camot's  ultimate  plan  to  advance  upon 
Yienna,  and  dictate  peace  to  the  emperor  imder  the  walls  of 
his  own  capital.  Of  this  great  project,  the  part  intrusted  to 
Buonaparte  was  completely  executed,  and  for  some  time  the 
fortune  of  war  seemed  equally  auspicious  to  France  upon 
the  Bhine  as  in  Italy.  Moreau  and  Jourdan  crossed  that 
great  national  boundary  at  Neuwied  and  Kehl,  and  moved 
eastward  through  Germany,  until  Moreau  bad  actually 
crossed  the  river  Lech,  and  was  almost  touching  with  his 
right  flank  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  through  which  he  was, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  to  have  communicated 
with  Buonaparte.  During  this  advance  of  two  hostile 
armies,  amounting  each  to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  which 
filled  all  G^ermany  with  consternation,  the  Austrian  leader, 
Wartensleben,  was  driven  from  position  to  position  by 
Jourdan,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  ground  before  Moreau.  The  imperial  generals  were 
reduced  to  this  extremity  by  the  loss  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  meii,  d!e^A.Oaa^xaA«t 
Wurmaer,  to  support  the  remains  o£  Be&\]&iei\]L%iQ>t<&«<iS)VcA 
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retrieye  the  Austrian  affairs  in  Italj.  But  the  archduke 
was  an  excellent  and  enterprising  bfficer,  and  at  this  im- 
portant period  he  saved  the  empire  of  Austria  bj  a  bold  and 
decided  mancBuvre.  Leaving  a  large  part  of  his  armj  to 
make  head  against  Moreau,  he  moved  to  the  right  with  the 
rest,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  and  ove^ 
whelm  Jourdan  with  a  local  superiority  of  numbers,  beiiig 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  French  themselves  achiem 
so  many  victories.  Jourdan  was  totally  defeated,  and  com- 
polled  to  make  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  which  wai 
rendered  disastrous  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Gemum 
peasantry  around  his  fugitive  army.  Moreau,  also  unable  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  when  Jourdan, 
with  the  army  which  covered  his  left  flank,  was  defeated, 
was  likewise  under  the  necessity  of  retiring,  but  conducted 
his  retrograde  movement  with  such  dexterity,  that  his  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  Austrians  hoped  to  cat 
him  off,  was  compared  to  a  great  victory. 

§  650.  As  the  divisions  of  Wurmser's  army  began  to 
arrive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Buonaparte  requested  the 
Directory  to  send  supplies  from  Prance.  Troops  could  not 
however  be  spared,  and  Buonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mantua  with  pre- 
cipitation (July  30).  His  object  was  to  defeat  the  Austrian 
forces  in  detail,  and  he  succeeded  in  repelling  them  at  Lonato 
(July  31), and  Castiglione  (Aug.  5).  Wurmser,  who  had  been 
engaged  revictuallins;  Mantua,  and  throwing  in  supplies  of 
every  kind,  no  sooner  heard  of  these  disasters  of  his  right  wing, 
than  he  collected  his  troops  together  and  advanced  against  the 
[French  position  between  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  He  was 
defeated  and  compelled  to  retire.  In  these  disastrous  con* 
flicts  the  Austrians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  nearly  forty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  during  these 
campaigns,  than  the  manner  in  which  Austria  stood  on  the 
defensive  at  every  point,  and  by  extraordinary  exertions 
again  recruited  Wurmser  with  fresh  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  enabled  that  general  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  by  advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  "Wurmser, 
with  less  confidence  than  before,  hoped  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mantua  a  second  time,  and  at  a  less  desperate  cost,  by 
moving  from  Trent  towards  Mantua,  through  the  defiles 
formed  by  the  river  Brenta.  This  manoeuvre  be  proposed 
to  execute  with  thirty  thouaMvd  T£v«!a>,  >«Vv\lft  \va  left  twenty 
tiiousand,  under  G^euer«113aN\^o^\^/\xi  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^v^^ 
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or  near  Eovereda,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  Tyrol. 
Buonaparte  at  once  perceived  his  design,  and  having  taken 
measures  to  defeat  it,  marched  upon  Bovereda,  and  drove^ 
Davidowich  from  that  town  with  great  loss  (Sept.  4). 

§  651.  The  French  commander  then  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  Tjrolese,  by  issuing  the  usual  inflated  proclamations ; 
they  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  barter  away  their  inde* 
pendence  for  specious  promises,  and  he  set  out  to  attack  ' 
Wurmser.  He  defeated  him  at  Primolano  (Sept.  6)  and 
Bassano,  and  Wurmser  having  almost  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising and  capturing  Napoleon,  threw  himself  into  Mantua 
(Sept.  12),  and  was  again  blockaded  in  that  city.  The  woes 
of  war  now  appeared  in  a  different  and  even  more  hideous 
form  than  when  inflicted  with  the  sword  alone.  When 
Wurmser  threw  himself  into  Mantua,  the  garrison  amounted 
to  twentynsix  thousand  men ;  yet  ere  October  was  far  ad- 
vanced there  were  little  above  half  the  number  flt  for  service. 
There  were  nearly  nine  thousand  sick  in  the  hospitals,-^ 
infectious  diseases,  privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  un- 
healthy air  of  the  lakes  and  marshes  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  had  cut  off  the  remainder.  The  French  also 
liad  lost  great  numbers ;  but  the  conquerors  could  reckon 
up  their  victories,  and  forget  the  price  at  which  they  had  been 
purchased.  Buonaparte's  situation,  however  brilliant,  was  at 
the  same  time  critical,  and  required  his  undivided  thoughts. 
Mantua  still  held  out,  and  was  likely  to  do  so.  Wurmser 
had  caused  about  three-fourths  of  the  horses  belonging  to  his 
cavalry  to  be  killed  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garrison, 
and  thus  made  aJarge  addition,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the' 'place.  His  character  for  courage  and  deter- 
mination was  completely  established ;  and  being  now  engaged 
in  defending  a  fortress  by  ordinary  rules  of  art,  which  he 
perfectly  understood,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
reached and  out-manoeuvred  by  the  new  system  of  tactics, 
which  occasioned  his  misfortunes  in  the  open  field. 

§  652.  Austria,  however,  was  not,  even  after  these  reverses, 
inclined  to  give  up  her  Italian  provinces  without  another 
struggle.  By  order  of  the  Aulic  council,  two  armies  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Italian  frontier;  one  at  Friuli,  which  was  partly 
composed  of  that  portion  of  the  army  of  Wurmser,  which,  cut 
off  from  the  main  body  at  the  battle  of  Bassano,  had  effected, 
under  Quasdonowich,  a  retreat  in  that  direction ;  the  other 
was  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Tyrol.  They  ^n^t^  \.o  cr^^Ta^^ 
in  conjunction,  and  both  were  placed  un^ei:  ttx"b  ^iotsixaajs^^  oil 
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Marshal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of  bigli  reputation.  Thus,  for 
the  fourth  time,  Buonaparte  had  to  contest  the  same  otjeds 
on  the  same  ground,  with  new  forces  belonging  to  the  same 
enemy.  He  had,  indeed,  himself  received  from  Eranoe 
reinforcements  to  the  number  of  twelve  battalions,  from 
those  troops  which  had  been  employed  in  Ia  Yend^ 
Davidowich  commanded  the  body  of  the  Austrians  whidi 
was  in  the  Tyrol,  and  which  included  the  fine  militia  of  thit 
martial  province.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  prefaOmg 
upon  them  to  advance  into  Italy,  convinced  as  they  were 
that  small  security  for  their  national  independence  existed 
while  the  French  remained  in  possession  of  liombordf. 
Buonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  had  placed  Vaubois  in  m 
passes  upon  the  river  Lavisi,  above  Trent,  to  cover  that  new 
possession  of  the  French  republic,  and  check  the  advance  of 
Davidowich.  It  was  Alvinzi's  plan  to  descend  from  lUufi 
and  approach  Yicenza,  to  which  place  he  expected  Davido- 
wich might  penetrate  by  a  corresponding  movement  down 
the  Adige.  Having  thus  brought  his  united  army  into 
activity,  his  design  was  to  advance  on  Mantua,  the  constant 
object  of  bloody  contention.  He  commenced  his  march  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1796.  Vaubois  was  defeated,  anfl 
Massena  compelled  to  evacuate  the  valley  of  the  Brenta;  when 
Buonaparte  came  to  the  rescue.  In  his  first  encounter  witii 
Alvinzi,  he  was  repulsed,  and  fell  back  upon  Verona,  and, 
though  worsted  in  several  skirmishes,  defeated  Alvinzi  in  a 
succession  of  combats  at  Areola  (Nov.  15,  16,  and  17); 
whereupon  the  Austriaus  retired.  Thus  ended  the  fourtii 
campaign,  undertaken  for  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy. 
The  consequences  were  not  so  decidedly  in  Buonaparte's 
favour  as  those  of  the  three  former.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  had 
received  no  relief;  and  so  far  the  principal  object  of  the 
Austrians  had  miscarried.  But  Wurmser  was  of  a  temper 
to  continue  the  defence  till  the  last  moment.  The  armies 
of  Friuli  and  the  Tyrol  had  also,  since  the  last  campaign, 
retained  possession  of  Bassano  and  Trent,  and  removed  the 
French  from  the  mountains  through  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  Austrian  hereditaiT  dominions.  Neither  had  Alvinzi 
suffered  any  such  heavy  defeat  as  his  predecessors  Beauliea 
or  Wurmser ;  while  Davidowich,  on  the  contrary,  was  uni- 
formly successful,  had  he  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  his 
victories.  Still  the  Austrians  were  not  likely,  till  re- 
inforced, to  interrupt  Baona^acte'a  c^uiet  possession  of 
Lombardy. 
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Lbttir  30. — Campaign  in  lialj,  from  the  Fall  of  Mantua  to  the  De* 
olaration  of  War  against  Yenioe.  A.D.  1787|  Feb.  2 — ^May  8.  Vol. 
iii.,  pages  345 — 365. 

§  653.  Buonaparte,  determined  to  give  the  enemj  no 
repose,  ordered  Joubert  to  attack  the  Austriana  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  whilst  he  set  out  to  aid  the  blockade  of 
Mantua.  After  a  series  of  harassing  attacks,  Wurmser 
surrendered  Mantua  (Feb.  2),  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Italy.  Austria  soon  after  had  to  wage  the  contest  in  her 
own  dominions.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  now  riveted  upoii 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  rise  had  been  so  sudden  that  he 
had  become  the  terror  of  empires  and  the  founder  of  states; 
the  conqueror  of  the  best  generals  and  most  disciplined 
troops  in  Europe,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  a 
mere  soldier  of  fortune,seekingrather  for  asubsistence than 
expecting  honourable  distinction.  Such  sudden  elevations 
have  occasionally  happened  amid  semi-barbarous  nations, 
where  sreat  popular  insurrections,  desolating  and  decisive 
revolutions,  are  common  occurrences,  but  were  hitherto  un- 
heard of  in  civilized  Europe.  Napoleon  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  duke  of  Modena,  guaranteeing  his  princi* 
pality,  on  payment  of  immense  contributions  in  money  and 
stores,  besides  the  surrender  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
of  his  museiim.  In  consequence,  the  duke  of  Modena  was- 
permitted  to  govern  his  states  by  a  regency,  he  himself 
fixing  his  residence  at  Venice.  But  his  two  principal  towns, 
Beggio  and  Modena,  especially  the  former,  became  desirous 
of  shaking  off  his  government.  Anticipating  in  so  doing 
the  approbation  of  &e  French  general  and  government,  the 
citizens  of  Beggio  rose  in  insurrection,  expelled  from  their 
town  a  body  of  the  ducal  troops,  and  planted  the  tree  of 
liberty,  resolved,  as  they  said,  to  constitute  themselves  a 
free  slate,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  republic. 
The  ducal  regency,  with  a  view  of  protecting  Modena  front 
a  similar  attempt,  mounted  cannon  on  l^e  ramparts,  and 
adopted  other  d^nsive  measures.  Buonaparte  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  ciby,  and  placed  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  legations  belonging 
to  the  Papal  See,  had  been  already  occupied  by  French 
troops,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  committee 
of  their  citizens.  They  were  now  encouraged  to  coalesce 
with  Eeggio  and  Modena.  A  congress  of  8b  \i\m.^T^^  ^^ 
legates  £rom  tke  four  districts  was  summoBALdL^^^^^^^^^ 
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formation  of  a  goyemment,  which  sbould  extend  OTer  them 
all.  The  congress  met  accordingly,  and  engaged  their  consti- 
tuents  in  a  perpetual  union,  under  the  title  of  the  Gispadane 
Bepublic,  from  their  situation  on  the  right  of  the  river  Po; 
thus  assuming  the  character  of  independence,  while  in  fiust 
they  remained  under  the  authority  of  Buonaparte.  Wkn, 
was  afterwards  united  to  this  new  state,  and  it  received  tiie 
name  of  the  Cisalpine  Commonwealth. 

§  65^!.  Buonaparte  next  turned  his  arms  against  tiie 
States  of  the  Church.  Ancona  fell  after  a  timid  resistance 
(Feb.  9, 1797),  and  the  whole  country  having  been  ovemm, 
the  pope  made  his  submission.  The  articles  which  he  was 
-obliged  to  accept  at  Tolentino  (Feb.  19),  included  the  ce88i0a 
of  Avignon  and  its  territories,  the  appropriation  of  which,  hj 
France,  had  never  yet  been  recognizea;  the  resigning  the 
legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Bomagna ;  the  occupatioa 
of  Ancona,  the  only  port  excepting  Venice  which  Itfdy  has 
in  the  Adriatic ;  the  payment  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  in 
specie  or  in  valuable  effects ;  the  complete  execution  of  the 
article  in  the  armistice  of  Bologna  respecting  the  deliveij 
of  paintings,  manuscripts,  and  objects  of  art ;  and  sevend 
other  stipulations  of  similar  severity.  The  Austrians  having 
again  concentrated  their  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Italj, 
Buonaparte  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  March  (1797), 
and  advanced  upon  Bassano.  The  Archduke  Charles  com- 
manded the  imperial  army,  but  was  defeated  in  his  first 
encounter  with  Buonaparte  at  Tagliamento  (March  16). 
After  several  conflicts,  the  French  occupied  Trieste 
(March  24),  and  Klagenfurth  (March  29).  Joubert,  who 
was  posted  in  the  gorge  of  the  Tyrol  above  Trent,  was 
forced  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  Austrians  regained 
part  of  Lombardy,  and  compelled  JS'apoleon  to  retire  from 
Trieste  and  Fiume. 

§  655.  So  terrible  had  the  rule  of  the  French  in  Italy 
become,  that  a  formidable  insurrection  was  organized  against 
them.  Moreover,  some  menaces  that  Buonaparte  had  uttered 
against  Venice,  embittered  the  Venetians  against  them,  and 
they  embarked  eagerly  in  the  plot.  The  insurrection  was 
secretly  organized,  and  broke  out  suddenly.  Fioravante, 
a  Venetian  general,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Slavonians  to  besiege  the  forts  of  Verona,  into  which  the 
remaining  French  had  made  their  retreat,  and  where  they 
defended  themselves.  Laudon  made  his  ai^ijearance  with  his 
Aostrians  and  Tyio\e^,  «ji!i\\i  \ia«i&a^  «&^^^l^\\!<;ss^ai9^  ^ 
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Buonaparte  had  at  length  found  a  check.  But  the  awakenina; 
from  this  pleasing  dream  was  equally  sudden  and  dreadful. 
News  arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  heen  agreed 
upon,  and  an  armistice  signed  between  France  and  Austria. 
Laudon,  therefore,  and  the  auxiliaries  on  whom  the  Venetians 
had  so  much  reHed,  retired  from  Verona.  The  Lombards 
sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  Slavo- 
nians, after  fighting  vigorously,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  insurgent  towns  of  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua,  were 
again  occupied  by  the  Eepublicans.  Bumour  proclaimed 
the  terrible  return  of  Napoleon  and  his  army,  and  the  ill- 
advised  senate  of  Venice  were  lost  in  stupor,  and  scarcely 
had  sense  left  to  decide  betwixt  unreserved  submission  and 
hopeless  defence. 

§  656.  Napoleon  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  pretending  that  he  was  anxious  to  conclude  peace 
upon  honourable  terms  (March  31).  That  such  was  his  real 
intention  few  could  believe,  and  the  war  continued  as  before. 
Two  encounters  followed,  at  Neumarkt  (April  2)  and  at 
Unzmark — both  gave  rise  to  fresh  disasters,  and  the  con- 
tinued retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  imperial 
army.  The  French  general' then  pressed  forward  on  the  road 
to  Vienna,  through  mountain-passes  and  defiles,  which  could 
not  have  been  opened  otherwise  than  by  turning  them  on  the 
flank.  But  these  natural  fastnesses  were  no  longer  defences. 
Judenbourg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Styria,  was  abandoned  to 
the  French  without  a  blow  (April  6),  and  shortly  after 
Buonaparte  entered  Gratz,  the  principal  town  of  Lower 
Styria.  The  archduke  now  totally  changed  his  plan  of 
warfare.  He  no  longer  disputed  the  ground  foot  by  foot, 
but  began  to  retreat  by  hasty  marches  towards  Vienna;, 
determined  to  fight  for  the  existence,  it  might  be,  of  his 
brother's  throne,  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  However 
perilous  this  resolution  might  appear,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
high-spirited  prince  by  whom  it  was  adopted;  and  there 
rwere  reasons,  perhaps,  besides  those  arising  from  soldierly 
pride  and  princely  dignity,  which  seemed  to  recommend  it. 
The  court  of  Vienna  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  treaty, 
and  that  of  Leoben  was  set  on  foot.  G^enerals  Bellegarae 
and  Meerfeld,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte  (April  13,  1797), 
and  announced  the  desire  of  their  sovereign  for  peace. 
Buonaparte  granted  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  eindLWs^  iot  ^^^ 
dajra  only;  which  was  afterwards  extended,  '^\i©Ti  ^^.  ^"^^ 
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babiliiy  of  the  definitiye  treaty  of  peace  became  erident. 
The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben  remained  long  secret; 
the  cause  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  high  con- 
tracting  parties  were  not  willing  comparisons  shonld  he  made 
between  the  preliminaries  as  they  were  originally  setlMl,  and 
the  strange  and  violent  alterations  which  occurred  in  the 
definitive  treaty  of  Caropo  Forroio.  These  two  treaties  of 
pacification  differed,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  relation  to 
the  degree  and  manner  how  a  meditated  partition  of  the 
territory  of  Venice,  of  the  Cisalpine  iEtepuolic,  and  other 
smaller  powers,  was  to  be  accomplished  for  the  matual 
benefit  oi  France  and  Austria. 

§  657.  It  was  now  time  for  Venice  to  tremble.  She  had 
declared  against  the  French  in  their  absence  ;  her  vindictife 
population  bad  murdered  many  of  them ;  the  resentment  of 
the  French  soldiers  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
Venetians  had  no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  forbenrance  of 
their  general.  The  treaty  of  Leoben  left  the  senate  of  that 
ancient  state  absolutely  without  support;  nay,  as  thej 
afterwards  learned,  Austria,  after  pleamng  their  cause  for  a 
certain  time,  had  ended  by  stipulating  for  a  share  of  their 
spoils,  which  had  been  assigned  to  her  by  a  secret  artide  of 
the  treaty.  In  a  letter  to  the  doge.  Napoleon,  bitter!/ 
upbraiding  the  senate  for  requiting  his  generosity  with 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  demanded  that  they  should 
return  by  his  aide-de-camp,  who  bore  the  letter,  their  instant 
choice  betwixt  war  and  peace,  allowing  them  only  foII^ 
and-twenty  hours  to  disperse  their  insurgent  peasantry,  and 
submit  to  his  clemency.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Buonaparte 
declared  war;  but  the  doge  and  senators  made  the  most 
abject  submission,  and  on  the  payment  of  large  subsidies,  and 
the  surrender  of  works  of  art  and  manuscripts,  the  Fren^ 
general  granted  conditions  which  he  was  the  finst  to  yiolate. 


Lbtteb  81. — ^History  of  the  Afibirs  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Faihne  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's  Negotiations  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  with  sone 
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§  658.  The  return  of  Lord  Malmeshury  from  his  un- 
successful negotiation  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  countiy. 
A  message  from  his  majesty  was  brought  down  to  Parliament 
(Dec.  26, 1796),  declaring  that  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
government  were  \iicoi[imV«vi\.  V^^vL  tV^a  ^oiweral  secority  of 
Europe.     ^^^  the  meTXiOTva^  «xi^  ^^^^^^t^^  ^^^^at^'^^^K^H^^^s*- 
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posals  of  peace  were  laid  before  both  houses.  Cash  payments 
at  the  Bank  of  England  were  restricted  (Feb.  26,  1797), 
secret  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  and  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of 
one  and  two-pound  notes.  The  secret  committees  brought 
up  their  reports  (March  2  and  3),  and  measures  were  adopted 
by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  their  recommendations. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 
and  two  sloops,  engaged  and  completely  defeated  the  Spanish 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, 
and  a  brig  (Feb.  14).  The  action  took  place  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  Commodore  Nelson  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self. Four  prizes  were  captured,  Jervis  was  made  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Trinidad,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Caribeean  cluster,  was 
taken  by  General  Abercrombie  (Feb.  18).  A  descent  was 
made  in  Wales,  by  about  1,400  Frenchmen.  They  landed 
in  Pembrokeshire,  and  surrendered  at  the  first  summons 
(Feb.  22).  Many  of  them  were  in  rags,  and  had  apparently 
been  taken  out  of  prison. 

§  659.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  war  discontents  broke 
out  in  the  English  navy,  which  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  smallness  of  the  pav  and  of  the  pensions 
of  the  sailors,  and  the  unequal  distnbution  of  the  prize- 
money,  were  the  principal  grievances.  During  the  months 
of  February  and  March  anonymous  petitions  had  been  for- 
warded to  Lord  Howe,  and  a  formidable  conspiracy  was 
organized.  On  the  signal  being  hoisted  on  board  the  fleet 
at  Spithead,  to  prepare  for  sea,  three  cheers  were  given  from 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  answered  by  the  crews  of 
the  other  ships,  and  the  mutiny  was  declared  (April  15). 
All  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  enforce  subordination  among 
the  men  proved  ineffectual.  The  ships'  companies  appointed 
two  delegates  from  each,  who  held  their  consultations  in  the* 
cabin  of  the  Queen  Charlotte;  and  on  the  17th  an  oath  was 
administdred  to  every  seaman  in  the  fleet,  to  stand  firm  in 
the  general  cause.  Some  officers  who  were  very  obnoxious 
to  the  crews  were  sent  on  shore ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
strictest  discipline  was  observed,  and  the  most  respectful 
attention  to  their  officers  was  enjoined,  under  rigorous  pe- 
nalties. All  their  proceedings  indicated  a  concerted  plan, 
and  fixed  determination  to  carry  their  point.  Two  petitions 
were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  delegates, — one  to  the 
Admiraltj,  the  other  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmoxi^)^^^^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  most  decorous  language,  and  stating  tbeir  eomplsmb, 
the  grounds  of  which  did  not  appear  uDreaaonable.  The 
matter  seemed  so  serious  to  govemmenty  that  the  Boaidof 
Admiralty  was  transferred  to  Portsinoathy  and  a  lund  of 
negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  mutineers.  At  kneA 
Lord  Bridport  went  on  board,  hoisted  his  flag,  dedared  tw 
he  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  grieyanoes  and  the  king^i 
pardon,  and  obedience  was  restored.  A  ftesh  mutinj  bn»a 
out  (Maj  8, 1797),  but  Lord  Howe  reduced  the  sailaBto 
order,  and  their  pay  was  increased.  In  spite  of  this,  aootiier 
mutiny  occurred  in  a  different  quarter,  namely,  amongst 
the  ships  lying  at  the  Nore  (May  22).  Parker,  a  mtn  of 
education  and  good  parts,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tke 
revolt,  which  was  joined  by  four  men-of-war  from  Adminl 
Duncan's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Holland  (June  4).  Foree 
was  employed  for  its  suppression.  Parker  and  his  prindpil 
associates  were  seized,  and  the  former,  after  a  delibenta 
trial,  was  condemned  and  executed  (June  80).  Some  of 
the  ringleaders  also  suffered,  and  a  general  pardon  was  afte^ 
wards  issued. 

§  660.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  gallant  saikm 
speedily  effaced  this  stain  from  the  annals  of  the  Britiili 
navy.  Admiral  Duncan  sailed  to  the  Texel,  and  blockaded 
the  Dutch  fleet.  He  afterwards  defeated  it  at  the  battle  of 
Camperdown,  capturing  nine  ships,  and  taking  the  adminl 
(De  Winter)  prisoner  (Oct.  11).  Por  this  seryioe  Duncu 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
(1797),  the  state  of  Ireland  was  calculated  to  inspire  tiie 
rulers  of  France  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  the? 
otherwise  might  not  have  assumed  in  theii*  negotiations  wita 
the  English  ministry.  The  dissensions  in  that  part  of  the 
empire,  inflamed  by  a  variety  of  aggravations,  had  proceeded 
so  far,  that  the  malcontents,  who  assumed  the  title  of  United 
Irishmen,  sent  deputies  to  treat  with  the  French  for  assist- 
ance in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England.  A  memorial  was 
transmitted  to  the  French  Directory,  stating  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  United  Irishmen  were  enrolled 
and  organized  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  consequence 
was,  that  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  and  great  preparations  for  that  purpose  took  place 
at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel — it  being  intendea  that  both  the 
French  and  Batavian  republics  should  unite  in  the  attempt; 
but  the  memorable  victory  gained  by  Lord  Duncan  over  the 
Dutch  fleet,  on  the  lltn  of  October,  rendered  the  whole 
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j^  plan  abortive.    Parliament  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  No- 
p  vember,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  of 
I  which  the  principal  topics  were,  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
|l  tion  for  peace,  the  flourishing  stote  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
I   naval  successes,  with  the  necessitv  for  continuing  the  most 
||  vigorous  exertions  till  a  more  just  and  pacific  spirit  should 
I   prevail  on  the  part  of  the  enem  j.    The  state  of  Ireland 
I   attracted  much  attention  during  the  year.    The  disclosure 
I    of  a  plot  for  a  general  insurrection,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
I    castle  of  Dublin,  caused  great  alarm.    The  malcontents  rose 
in  arms,  were  repulsed  at  Naas  and  Carlow  (May  24, 1798), 
I    but  captured  Wexford  (May  25).     Several  other  conflicts 
I    ensued  with  diflerent  results,  and  at  last  General  Lake  com- 
pletely defeated  the  rebel  army  at  Yinegar  Hill  (June  21). 
Another  portion  of  their  levies  had  sustained  a  serious  re- 
verse near  Ballynahinch  (June  12),  and  the  rebellion  in  the 
north  was  completely  crushed.   About  eight  hundred  French 
troops  landed  at  Killala  (Aug.  22),  marched  into  the  country, 
but  surrendered  at  Ballinamuck  (Sept.  8),  after  a  short 
action.    A  squadron  sent  by  the  French  government,  with 
reinforcements,  was  captured  by  "Warren  (Oct.  12),  and 
thus  the  scheme  to  injure  England  by  an  invasion  of  the 
sister  kingdom  terminated. 

§  661.  The  Directory,  about  the  end  of  October,  1797, 
announced  their  intention  of  assembling  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  an  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of  England ;  and  tho 
Citizen-general  Buonaparte,  who  had  then  just  returned  from 
Italy,  was  named  to  the  command.  The  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived in  every  part  of  France  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
attends  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever, advised  the  postponement  of  the  invasion.  Egypt  was  the 
point  of  attack  determined  upon  ;  and  a  powerful  armament 
set  sail  from  Toulon  (May  19,  1798).  The  line-of-battle 
ships  extended  for  a  league,  and  the  semicircle  formed  by 
the  convoy  was  at  least  six  leagues  in  extent.  They  were 
joined,  as  they  swept  along  the  Mediterranean  (June  8),  by 
a  large  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  the  division  of 
General  Dessaix.  The  10th  of  June  brought  the  armament 
before  Malta,  where  Buonaparte  landed  some  of  his  troops, 
and  took  possession  of  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses 
with  scarcely  any  opposition.  Having  established  a  garrison 
in  Malta,  which  he  destined  to  be  an  intermediate  station 
between  France  and  Egypt,  the  general  resumed  his  expedi- 
tion (June  19).    On  the  coast  of  Candia,  while  the  savants 
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were  gazing  on  tlie  rock  where  Japiter  is  &bled  to  han 
been  nurtured,  Napoleon  learned  that  a  new  enemy,  of  i 
different  description  from  the  Knights  of  Malta,  wm  in  hk 
immediate  vicinity.    This  was  the  English  squadron,  imda 
the  command  of  Nelson.    The  French  had  been  hetrd  crfat 
Malta;  but  as  the  British  admiral  was  about  to  proceed 
thither,  he  received  news  of  their  departure,  and  conclndiD; 
that  Egypt  must  unquestionably  be  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, he  shaped  his  course  for  the  mouth  of  the  Wk. 
It   happened   singularly  enough,  that    although   NelMQ 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  Trench  at  Alexandria,  yet, 
by  keeping  a  more  direct  course  than  the  French  fleet  W 
taken,  when  he  arrived  there  (June  28),  he  heard  nothing 
of  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  for 
the  very  same  port.    Nelson  proceeded  to  Shodes  and 
Syracuse;  and  thus  were  the  two  large  and  hostile  fleets 
traversing  the  same  narrow  sea,  without  being  able  to  attni 
any  certain  information  concerning  each  other's  moTemento. 
On  the  26th,  according  to   Denon,  Nelson's    fle^  mi 
actually  seen  by  the  French  standing  to   the  westward, 
although  the  haze  prevented  the  English  from  observing 
their  enemy.    The  fVench  fleet  gained  the  coast,  and  the 
troops  were  landed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Alezandrii 
(June  30).      Buonaparte    speedily    captured    Alezandrii 
(July  2),  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  profenei 
his  respect  for  God,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Koran ;  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Sublime  Forte,  of  which  he  affirmed  the  Erenck 
to  be  the  faithful  allies ;  and  his  determination  to  make  w 
upon  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter 
at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  (July  21),  so  c^led  becaiue  it 
occurred  in  sight  of  those  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquitj. 
Cairo  surrendered  without  oflering  any  resistance,  and  all 
Lower  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

§  662.  Tne  French  squadron,  after  having  landed  the 
army  in  Egypt,  took  up  a  position  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
They  formed  a  compact  hue  of  battle,  of  a  semicireolar 
form,  anchored  so  close  to  the  shoal  water  and  surf,  that  it 
was  thought  impossible  for  a  passage  to  be  forced  between 
them  and  the  land ;  and  their  commanders  consequently  ood- 
duded  that  they  oould  be  brought  to  action  only  on  the  star- 
board side.  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  British  fleet  appeared ; 
and  Nelson  had  no  sooner  reconnoitred  the  French  position 
than  he  resolved  to  force  it  at  every  risk.  Where  the  Erendi 
•hips  could  ride,  he  «s^w&^  >^\i  >^x^  \ci\)5!v»  \^^  ibc^\ssl  & 
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English  yessels  to  anchor  between  them  vnd  the  shore.  Ac- 
cordingly he  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack.  The  squadrons 
were  nearly  of  the  same  numerical  strength :  the  French 
had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  four  firigates ;  the  English, 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one  £fby-gun  ship.  But  the 
French  had  three  eighty-gun  ships,  besides  L^  Orient^  a 
superb  vessel  of  one  huniured  and  twenty  guns ;  whereas  all 
the  British  were  seventy-fonrs.  The  battle  commenced  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  lasted  till,  the  sun  having  set  and  the 
night  fallen,  there  was  no  light  by  which  the  combat  could 
be  continued,  except  the  flashes  which  issued  from  the 
continuous  broadsides.  Already,  however,  some  of  the 
French  ships  were  captured,  and  the  British  assailed 
those  which  had  not  been  engaged.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  broad  and  dreadful  light  was  thrown  on  the 
scene  of  action,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  conflagration  on 
board  L* Orient,  the  French  admiral's  flag-ship.  In  the 
morning  the  only  two  French  ships  which  had  their  colours 
flying,  cut  their  cables,  and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  two 
frigates.  They  were  all  that  remained  undestroyed  and  un- 
captured  of  the  e;allant  navy  that  had  escorted  Buonaparte 
and  his  fortunes  m  triumph  across  the  Mediterranean  (1798), 
§  663.  Buonaparte,  who  was  greatly  grieved  when  the 
news  of  this  disaster  reached  him,  mvaded  Syria,  won 
the  battle  of  El  Arisch  (Feb.  8, 1799),  and  captured  Ghtza 
and  Jafla,  at  which  latter  town  the  French  general 
slaughtered  a  number  of  Turks,  &c.,  that  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  (March  9).  St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  the 
next  place  attacked,  at  which  fortress  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
arrived  with  two  ships  of  war,  two  days  before  the  French 
made  their  appearance.  The  siege  began  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  on  the  28th  a  breach  was  effected.  A  mine  was 
sprung,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  the  assault,  but  were 
repulsed.  Buonaparte's  attention  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  this  design  by  a  large  army  that  had  advanced  to  relieve 
the  fortress,  and  had  cut  off  ^6ber  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men.  Having  defeated  this  force,  and  obtained 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  from  Jaffsi,  he  calculated  upon  the 
speedy  reduction  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre.  In  this  expectation  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the 
head  of  some  British  seamen,  defended  a  tower,  at  which 
danger  was  most  imminent.  The  assault  was  renewed  on 
the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  2Ist  of  Mk^  %  \^\^  ^^ 
each  occasion  the  French  were  repuLaed. 


5n  SIEGE  OF  ACBB. 

§  664.  The  siege  of  Acre  contmued  mxty  days  from  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  The  beeiegerB  marched 
no  less  than  eight  times  to  the  assault^  while  eleren  des- 
perate sallies  gave  evidence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  defeoee. 
Several  of  the  best  French  generak  were  kiUed ;  amongst 
these  Caffarelli,  an  officer  for  whom  Napoleon  had  a  partioi- 
lar  esteem,  and  the  armj  was  greatly  reduced  bj  sword  and 

S»tilence.  Betreat,  therefore,  became  inevitable;  jet 
oonaparte  endeavoured  to  gloss  it  over  so  as  to  make  the 
measure  seem  on  his  part  voluntary.  The  French  armj 
retired  first  to  Ja&,  thence  to  Cairo,  and  gained  a  ▼ictoiT 
over  the  Turks,  who  had  seized  upon  and  fortified  Aboabr 
(July  25).  Napoleon  returned  to  Cairo  (Aug.  9),  and  soon 
after  quitted  Egrpt.  News  of  the  divisions  in  the  Erendi 
government,  and  of  the  successes  of  the  fiussiana  in  Italy, 
under  Suwarroff,  induced  him  to  return  to  Europe.  BJmng 
ordered  two  frigates  to  be  prepared  for  sea,  and  having  com- 
mitted the  command  of  the  army  to  K16ber  and  Menou,  he 
embarked  with  several  of  his  most  distinguished  officers 
(Aug.  24*),  and  after  a  perilous  and  tedious  voyage,  in  which 
he  several  times  was  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
English  cruisers,  landed  in  safety  at  Er^jus  (Oct.  8). 

§  665.  The  English  ministry,  in  order  to  frustrate  more 
efiectually  the  efforts  of  the  Erench  government  to  separate 
England  from  Ireland,  determined  to  bring  the  two  islands 
into  still  closer  connection  by  uniting  the  two  legislatures  in 
one,  under  the  name  of  ''  The  United  Kingdom  of  Ghreat 
Britain  and  Ireland."  During  the  month  of  January  (1799), 
William  Pitt  introduced  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Pailia- 
ment,  and  the  matter  was  speedily  effected.  It  was  provided 
that  the  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  limited  and 
settled  as  heretofore ;  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
represented  by  one  common  parliament,  in  which  a  number 
of  lords  and  commons  should  have  a  seat  on  the  part  of 
Ireland ;  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should 
be  preserved  as  then  by  law  established;  that  the  king's 
subjects  of  Ireland  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
in  point  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  those  of  G-reat  Britun; 
that  the  charge  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
of  each  kingdom  incurred  previous  to  the  union,  should 
continue  to  be  a  distinct  concern,  and  defrayed  by  each 
country  separately,  but  that  the  future  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  defrayed  by  them  jointly, 
according  to  pro^ottioiu^XiO  \»  ^siXaXJc^^Ns^  '^^^vidar 
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ment  of  each  kingdom,  as  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  union ; 
that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  all  the 
courts  civil  and  ecclesiastical  in  each  kingdom,  should  remain 
as  heretofore,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  as  might,  from 
circumstances,  seem  requisite  to  the  united  Parliament. 
The  union  commenced  Jan.  1, 1801.  An  English  expedition 
effected  a  landing  at  the  Holder  (Aug.  27, 1799),  captured 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel  (Aug.  30),  and  repulsed  an 
attack  of  the  French  and  Dutch  forces  (Sept.  10).  The 
duke  of  York  landed  with  reinforcements,  whereupon  the 
arm  J,  aided  by  some  Eussian  troops,  resumed  the  offensive ; 
but  the  Eussians  received  a  check,  and  the  English  retired, 
although  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  prisoners  was 
considerable  (Sept.  19).  Eeinforcements  having  arrived 
from  England,  the  army  again  advanced,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  the  French  were  repulsed  (Oct.  2).  The  duke  of 
York  took  up  a  position  at  Alkmaar,  from  which  the  French, 
strongly  reinforced,  in  vain  attempted  to  expel  him  (Oct.  6). 
His  situation  being,  however,  insecure,  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  English  and  Eussians  engaged  to 
evacuate  Holland  before  the  end  of  November.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  that  resulted  to  G^reat  Britain  from  this 
expedition  was  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  an  event  that 
almost  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  A  descent 
was  made  upon  Ferrol  (Aug.  25,  1800),  which  proved  a 
failure. 

§  666.  In  the  autumn  of  1800  some  advances  were  made 
towards  peace,  but  the  English  government  objected  to  an 
armistice  by  sea,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  Peace 
being  restored  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  most  im- 
portant point  that  remained  to  be  settlea  in  its  political 
state  related  to  the  maritime  confederacy  of  the  northern 
powers,  called  the  armed  neutrality,  the  direct  object  of 
which  was  to  annul  the  marine  code  maintained  by  England, 
and  by  which  she  arrogated  a  kind  of  naval  dominion.  This 
confederacy  occupied  the  attention  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  on  the  14!th  of  January,  1801,  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  the  ships  in  British  ports,  belonging  to  any  of  the  con- 
federate powers,  Prussia  excepted,  and  letters  of  marque 
were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  at  sea.  A  note 
was  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
ambassadors,  explaining  the  reason  of  this  procedure.  In 
the  answer  returned  to  these  official  notea^t^ie  ca)\3x\><&  <^1 
Dennuark  and  Sweden  expressed  a  TeaoVu^ou  ^  ^ic^^^^^c^ 
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in  their  efforts  to  liberate  neutral  commerce,  and  tbey 
retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  all  English  shipping  in  their 
ports.  At  the  same  time  the  English  ministiy  carried  <m  a 
negotiation  with  Prussia,  hoping  to  induce  that  kingdom  to 
abandon  the  coalition ;  but  it  proved  unsucoessfuL  On  the 
dOth  of  March  the  king  of  Prussia  notified  to  the  electoral 
college  of  Hanover  his  intention  not  only  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  but  also  to  take  pofr- 
session  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  king  of  Englana  in 
Germany,  at  the  same  time  demanding  the  disarming  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops — a  requisition  with  which  the  regency  of 
Hanover  found  it  expedient  to  comply.  The  Prussian 
troops  then  entered  the  Hanoverian  territory,  and  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  on  the  English  shipping.  Aboat  the  same 
time  a  body  of  Danish  troops  took  possessioii  of  Hamburg, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  the  British  trade  of  th^ 
port.  This  bold  measure  on  the  part  of  Prussia  produced  a 
crisis.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  the 
Command  of  Admiral  Parker  and  Vice- Admiral  kelson.  On 
the  dOth  of  March  (1801)  it  passed  the  Sound  without  much 
opposition,  and  anchored  near  the  isle  of  Huen.  The  whde 
fleet  of  Denmark  was  stationed  in  the  roads  of  Copenhagen, 
flanked  by  very  powerful  batteries.  On  this  ^rmidable 
force  the  attack  was  committed  to  Lord  Nelson,  at  his  own 
request.  It  took  place  on  the  2Dd  of  April,  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line,  and  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of 
the  fleet.  The  action,  which  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  was  very  sanguinary.  Nearly 
all  the  Danish  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
English  was  complete. 

§  667.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon*.  The  [Russian 
emperor,  Paul,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (March  23),  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor,  Alexander,  was  to 
liberate  all  the  British  sailors  belonging  to  the  sequestrated 
ships.  A  convention  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by 
which  all  disputes  were  settled  (June  17) ;  and  Denmart 
and  Sweden  acceded  to  the  compact ;  and  thus  the  armed 
neutrality  was  dissolved.  While  these  events  were  in 
progress,  changes  of  an  extraordinary  nature  had  occurred 
in  the  domestic  aflairs  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  imperial 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  opened  by  commission  (Jan.  22,  1801),  and 
Mr.  Addington  was  re-elected  s|^eaker.  After  an  adininis- 
tntion  of  seventeeu  ^eax^^Ni'^^i^AXEi  1^\^»  ^KRsw^ERA^^aB^ 
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followed  hj  seyeral  members  of  the  gOYernment  (Feb.  16). 
The  objecnons  of  the  king  to  make  concesBions  to  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  was  the  caose  of  this  resignation.  A  long 
interval  ensued  before  the  ministerial  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  at  last  the  Addington  cabinet  was  formed, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  became  lord  president 
(July  30, 1801).  Gheorge  the  Third  experienced  another 
attack  of  mental  derangement  during  the  spring. 

§  668.  A  formidable  armament  was  despatched  from 
England,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keith  and  Sir 
Balph  Abercrombie,  in  order  to  expel  the  Erench  from 
Egypt.  The  land  forces,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand, 
effected  a  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  French  (March  8).  They  repulsed  a  division  of  the  . 
French  on  the  13th,  and  defeated  the  whole  army  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  (March  21),  in  which  Sir  Balph  Aber« 
crombie  was  mortally  wounded.  He  died  on  the  28th. 
His  death  in  all  respects  corresponded  with  the  uniform 
tenor  of  his  life.  He  closed  a  military  career  which,  in 
America,  in  Bdgium,andin  Holland,  had  been  distinguieJied 
by  consummate  skill  in  command,  and  the  most  brilliant 
exploits.  General  Hutchinson  assumed  the  command, 
invested  Cairo,  and  the  French  garrison  surrendered 
(June  28).  While  these  things  were  pending  in  Egypt, 
an  army  under  the  command  of  G-ener^  Baird  set  out  from 
India,  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was  joined  by  a  small 
force  from  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope.  The  convention  of 
Cairo  not  being  acceded  to  by  Genend  Menou,  the  combined 
British  and  Turkish  armies  (Aug.  17)  commenced  the  siege 
of  Alexandria ;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
men,  French,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  surrendered  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  capitulation  of  Cairo  (Sept.  1).  Alexandria 
was  defended  by  three  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  seventy-seven  more  were  taken  on  board  the  ships  of 
war  in  the  harbour.  In  the  magazines  were  found  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  two  cartridges,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  powder  in  barrels.  Thus  terminated  the  expedijiion  to 
Egypt,  in  which  the  British  troops  acquired  great  glory. 

§  669.  The  naval  transactions  of  1801  were  in  every 
respect  glorious  to  England.     Sir  James  Saumarez  with  six 
ships  of  the  line  attacked  a  French  squadron,  under  heavy 
batteries,  in  Algesiras  Bay,  in  which  the  H(mmba\^«k%es^'\>2!(>^- 
four-gun  ship,  grounded,  aud  waa  \e&  m  ^\x<d  W:^^  ^'^  ^^ 
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enemy  (July  6).  The  French,  having  been  remfbroed  by 
five  Spanish  ships,  again  put  to  sea  (July  12,  1801),  and  Sir 
James  Saumarez  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit.  He  destroyed 
three  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the  others  managed  to  mike 
their  escape.  Nelson  attacked  the  French  flotilla  in  Bou- 
logne roads  (Aug.  4, 15,  and  16),  but  did  not  meet  with  his 
nsual  success.  The  invasion  of  England  became  once  mora 
the  favourite  theme  with  the  French  rulers  and  milituj 
commanders.  Encampments  were  formed  on  the  coasts  k 
France  and  Flanders ;  a  large  fleet  of  French  and  Spanidi 
ships  of  war  was  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Brest;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  French  navy,  and  equip 
in  different  ports  a  great  number  of  vessels  fitted  for  iho 

Oose  of  landing  men.  These  menaces  were  met  in  £ng- 
by  suitable  preparations,  and  a  spirit  fulljr  answerable 
to  the  danger.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made  at  this  time  bj 
the  rulers  of  France  to  detach  Portugal  from  G-reat  Britain; 
and  in  the  month  of  March  the  court  of  Madrid,  incited  bj 
the  French,  declared  war  against  Portugal.  Accordingly, 
in  May,  a  Spanish  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ent^ed 
Portugal,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  all  the  strong  placet 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  Scarcely  any  resistance  was 
made ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  there  was  a 
secret  understanding  between  the  two  courts.  On  the  6th 
of  June  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Badajoz,  by 
which  the  fortress  and  district  of  Olivenza  were  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal  shut  against  the  English. 
The  French  government,  not  approving  of  the  terms,  sent 
an  army  into  Portugal,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Madrid  (Sept.  29).  The  English  ministers  were  occupied 
with  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  dissolution 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt,  had  removed  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  an 
accommodation.  Preliminaries  were  signed  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  M.  Otto  (Oct.  1)  ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
treaties  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  'Francd 
and  Bussia.  The  definitive  treafy  was  signed  at  Amiens 
March  27, 1802. 

liETTEB  82. — ^History  of  the  Affitirs  of  France,  from  the  InsnrreotioD  of 
the  SectioDs  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Directory.  A.D.  1795 — 1800. 
Vol  m.,  pages  891—407. 

§  670.  At  the  time  the  Directory  vete  appointed,  the 
situation  of  Exaace  'waa  axjiSLcAsno^^  ^;:ARnvaAJ^S'i^^«  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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lie  treasury  was  exhausted,  aBarcby  and  distress  everywhere 
prevailed ;  paper-money  had  destroyed  all  commerce  and  all 
confidence;  famine  stalked  abroad,  for  every  one  refused 
to  sell  his  commodities,  because  it  was  only  to  give  them 
away ;  and  in  addition  to  these  distresses,  the  arsenals  were 
empty.  Abroad,  the  armies  were  unprovided  with  waggons, 
horses,  or  provisions ;  the  soldiers  were  destitute  of  clothes ; 
and  the  generals  frequently  in  want  of  that  part  of  their  pay 
which  was  in  cash,  amounting  to  eight  francs  a  day, — a  very 
moderate,  but  indispensable  addition  to  their  pay  in  assignats. 
And  lastly,  the  troops,  whose  wants  had  rendered  them  dis- 
contented,  and  impaired  their  discipline,  had  again  been 
defeated,  and  were  acting  on  the  defensive.  Such  was  the 
distressing  situation  of  the  country  after  the  fall  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  during  its  existence  had 
provided  against  scarcity,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  in- 
terior, by  means  of  requisitions  and  the  Maximum.  Pichesfru 
and  Jourdan,  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Bhme, 
and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  were  or- 
dered to  make  themselves  masters  of  Mayence ;  but  the 
former  general  intrigued  with  the  emigrants,  suffered  his 
army  to  be  beaten,  and  retired  across  the  Ehine.  Por  the 
campaign  of  1796  fresh  arrangements  were  made,  and 
Pichegru  was  superseded  by  Moreau.  Meanwhile  the 
Directory  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  royalists  and 
the  democrats.  The  latter  had  re-established  their  club  at 
the  Pantheon,  at  which  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins 
assembled.  The  head  of  the  party  was  BaboBuf,  sumamed 
Gracchus,  who  aspired  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people.  A 
formidable  conspiracy  was  organized,  a  secret  Directory 
established,  and  every  preparation  made  for  an  insurrection, 
when  the  Directory  interfered  and  suppressed  the  club 
(Peb.  26, 1796).  Nothing  daunted,  the  Jacobins  assembled 
in  a  place  called  the  **  Temple  of  Season,'*  and  prepared  to 
establish  the  constitution  of  1793.  The  day  before  the 
intended  outbreak,  Baboeuf  and  the  leaders  were  seized 
(May  10),  and  they  were  afterwards  sentenced  to  death. 
The  rest  of  the  party  once  more  plotted  together,  and 
attempted  to  upset  the  government,  but  were  seized,  and 
while  the  chief  conspirators  were  sentenced  to  death,  others 
were  transported  or  imprisoned  (Sept.  7). 

§  671.  The  elections  of  1797  gave  the  royalists  a  large 
majority;  and  they  speedily  obtained  ereat  infiM^^nc^m^^ 
goYemment  of  the  country,    Barth^Iemy,  ^  xo^^i^^^^^i^ 
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made  a  director,  and  Picbegm  was  appointed  pieaident  of 
the  oouncil  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Tne  em^rants  and  the 
banished  priests  returned  in  crowds.  The  Directoiy  grev 
ahirmed,  collected  troops  round  Paris,  and  relying  upon  tiis 
army,  executed  a  coup  ePetai,  and  arrested  the  most  active  and 
influential  of  the  royalist  party.  This  occurred  in  the  night 
of  the  17th  Eructidor  (Sept.  3, 1797).  The  oouncil  d  tke 
!Five  Hundred  and  that  of  the  Ancients  were  immediately 
assembled,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  prepaze  a 
law  of  Public  Safety.  Many  of  the  royalists  were  Donidied, 
and  others  were  transported  to  Oaymine.  The  nrindpil 
effect  of  this  coup  d'etat  was  the  return  of  the  revomtioaKy 
government,  a  little  modified.  The  two  ancient  privilegBd 
classes  were  again  driven  into  the  background ;  tne  lAao 
tory  priests  were  a  second  time  exiled.  All  who  had  wo* 
tested  against  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  and  retained  tncir 
titles,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  repab]i& 
The  old  nobles,  as  well  as  those  recently  created,  wero 
rendered  incapable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  citizens  until 
the  expiration  of  seven  years,  after  havmg  served,  as  it  wen^ 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  republic.  The  Directory  at  tin 
time  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  armies  of  the 
republic  had  been  everywhere  victorious ;  and,  freed  from 
all  intestine  opposition,  it  imposed  peace  on  Austria^  bf 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Eormio,  and  on  the  empire  by  the 
congress  of  Eastadt.  The  coalition  was  dissolved,  and  fiic- 
land  was  the  only  belligerent  power  that  remained.  Si 
pacify  the  people  of  the  latter  country.  Lord  Malmesbury  wm 
sent,  in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary,  first  to  Paris,  and 
then  to  Lisle.  The  negotiations  were  twice  broken  of^  and 
the  contest  between  the  two  powers  continued.  War  vai 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  republic.  An  immense  body 
of  soldiers  could  not  be  disbanded  without  danger.  This 
embarrassing  state  of  things  led  the  Directory  to  undertake 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  invasion  of  Switzerland. 

§  672.  Napoleon  had  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  populace  (Dec.  1797). 
Honours  were  granted  to  him,  such  as  no  other  general 
of  the  republic  had  ever  enjoyed.  A  patriotic  altar  was 
prepared  m  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  his  passage  to  the 
triumphal  ceremony,  of  which  be  was  the  object,  he  passed 
under  an  arch  formed  of  the  colours  taken  in  Italy.  He 
was  addressed  by  Barras,  president  of  the  Directory,  who^ 
after  congratulating  \uxa  on.  \^  "u^^^Xat^^^ycct^^u^  \^s^  «^ 
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crown  so  glorions  a  life  by  s  conquest  which  the  great  nation 
owed  to  its  outraged  dignity.**     This  was  nothing  less  than 
the  conquest  of  England;  and  every  preparation  Was  appa^ 
rently  mdde  for  a  descent — ^whilst  the  real  object  was  the' 
invasion  of  Egypt.    The  Directory,  wbi^h  'viras  desirous  <rfl 
obtaining  the  neutrality  of  the  Ottoman  Fortej  that  it  might 
attack  the  English,  violated  that'  of  Switzerland^  that'  it 
might  expel  the  emigrants  from  its  territories:'    Bepublican- 
principles  had  penetrated  into  Geneva  and  the  F^ys  de^ 
Vaud;   but   the  pdlicy  of  the  Swiss   confederation'  was 
avowedly  of  a  oounteisrevolutionary  caiit.  ,  They  had  drivetii 
from  the  cantons  all  the  Swiss  who  had  shown  themsielves - 
partisans  of  the  French  republic.    Berne  wto  the  h'ea^' 
quarters  of  the  emigrants,  and  there  most  of  the' plots'^ 
against  the  revolution  were  hatched.-   The  Directory  com* 
plained,  but  received  no  satisfaction.    The  Yaudois,  placed ' 
by  ancient  treaties  under  the  direction  of  France,  iiivoked- 
its  support  against  the  tyranny  of  Berne.    After  soitief  niego-' 
tiations,  which  led  to  nothing,  the  war  commenced.    The ' 
Swiss  defended  themselves  with  great  courage  and  obstinacy, 
but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  (April  12, 
1798).     Geneva  was  re-united  to  France,  and  Switzerland^ 
exchanged  its  ancient  constitution  for  that  of  the  year  three. 
From  that  moment  two  parties  existed  in  the  confederation,  - 
one  of  which  advocated  the  cause  of  France  and  the  revolu*' 
lion,  and  the  other  that  of  Austria  and  a  counter-revolution^- 
Switzerland,  from  this  period,  ceased  to  be  a  common  barrier, 
and  became  the  high-road  of  Europe.    The  revolution  of 
Switzerland  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Borne,  and  that 
state  was  changed  into  a  republic.    All  these  events  tended 
to  complete  the  system  of  the  Directory,  and  to  give  it  a 
preponderance  in  Europe;  it  was  now  at  the  hes^l  of  the 
Helvetian,  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  and  Boman  r^; 
publics,  aU  of  which  veere  constructed  after  the  same  model. 
§  673.  A  strong  majority  was  soon  formed  in  France, 
hostile  to  the  Directory.      Their  arbitrary  measures  had 
disgusted  the  people,  and  a  reaction  was  the  result.    In  the 
midst  of  the  discussions,  the  new  coalition,  which,  owing  to' 
the  influence  of  England,  had  been  remodelled,  commenced 
the  campaign.    Their  armies  attacked  the  republic  by  the 
three  great  openings  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.    A 
strong  Austrian  force  debouched  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
defeated  Scherer  twice  upon  the  Adige,  an^  "^a^  ^wsn  «SX.«t- 
wards  joined  by  the  victorious  SuwaxioS  ^K^f^>  Yl^^ 
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Moreau  succeeded  Scherer,  and  was,  like  hira,  defeated :  lie 
retreated  on  the  side  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  protect  the 
barrier  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  join  the  army  of  Napks 
commanded  by  Macdonald,  who  was  also  routed  at  the 
Trebbia  (June  17,  1799).  The  confederates  next  directed 
their  principal  force  against  Switzerland.  Some  Prussian 
corps  joined  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  defeated  Joordan 
on  the  Upper  Ehine,  and  was  making  preparations  for 
crossing  the  Helvetian  frontier.  The  duke  of  York  at  the 
same  time  took  the  command  in  Holland  of  forty  thousand 
English  and  Eussian  troops.  The  small  republics  which  pro- 
tected France  were  invaded,  and,  after  some  new  yictories, 
the  confederates  were  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
seat  of  the  revolution.  In  the  midst  of  these  military 
disasters,  to  which  was  added  the  discontent  of  all  parties, 
the  elections  of  May,  1799,  took  place :  they  were,  like 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  republican.  The  Directory 
was  no  longer  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  contend 
against  public  misfortunes  and  the  animosity  of  parties. 
The  retirement  of  Eewbell,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sieyes, 
deprived  it  of  the  only  man  who  could  make  head  agamst 
the  storm,  and  introduced  in  his  stead  the  most  decided 
opponent  of  this  obnoxious  and  worn-out  government.  The 
moderate  party  and  the  ultra-rep ubHcans  concurred  in 
demanding  of  the  directors  an  account  of  the  internal  and 
external  state  of  the  republic. 

§  674.  Suddenly  the  war  changed  its  aspect  upon  the  two 
principal  frontiers  of  the  higher  and  lower  !Bhine.  The 
allies,  after  having  regained  Italy,  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  France  through  Switzerland  and  Holland ;  but  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  Generals  Massena  and  Brune. 
Massena  advanced  against  Korsakoff  and  Suwarroff,  and  in 
a  series  of  grand  combinations  and  consecutive  victories, 
during  twelve  days,  the  Eussians  were  repulsed  and  forced 
to  retreat,  and  the  coalition  was  thus  disorganized  (Sept. 
1799).  The  duke  of  Tork,  in  spite  of  some  victories  in 
Holland,  was  compelled  to  re-embark,  and  to  renounce  his 
attempt  at  invasion  (Sept.  19 — Oct.  6).  The  army  of  Italy 
alone  was  less  successful :  Joubert,  its  general,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Novi,  whilst  charging  the  Austro-Kussian 
army  (Aug.  15).  But  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Novi, 
this  frontier,  which  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  events,  was  not  passed,  but  waa  skilfully  defended  by 
Championnet.    T\iQ  coii^«\i^mo\i^\>^^S3^^<;n^^sR«s^^!l 
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waged  in  Paris.  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  had  obtained 
great  influence  in  the  council  of  the  Eive  Hundred,  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  affaird.  The  intelligence 
which  he  forwarded  to  his  brother,  induced  him  to  quit  the 
army  of  Egypt.  Buonaparte  landed  suddenly  at  Erejus 
(Oct.  8,  1799),  and  made  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Paris.  His  expe- 
dition, which  had  the  appearance  of  a  fabulous  story, 
astonished  all  Prance.  A  victorious  general,  an  acknow- 
ledged diplomatist,  the  founder  of  republics,  he  had  treated 
all  interests  with  address,  all  creeds  with  moderation. 
Ever  since  his  victories  in  Italy,  he  had  entertained  thoughts 
of  usurpation.  If  the  Directory  had  been  vanquished  by 
the  council  (Sept.  4, 1798),  he  had  intended  to  march  against 
the  latter  with  his  army,  and  seize  the  protectorate  of  the 
republic.  Einding,  after  the  4th  of  September,  that  the 
Directory  was  too  powerful,  and  the  inactive  state  of  the 
continent  too  dangerous  for  him,  he  accepted  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  obscurity  and  be 
forgotten.  On  the  news  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
Directory  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  repaired  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  seat  of  action. 

§  675.  The  generals,  the  directors,  the  deputies,  and 
even  the  most  violent  republicans,  waited  upon  him,  and 
Buonaparte,  after  weighing  their  different  offers,  closed 
with  that  of  Sieyes.  On  the  5th  of  November  they  arranged 
their  plan  of  attack  against  the  constitution  of  the  year 
three.  Sieyes  undertook  to  prepare  the  councils  by  the 
commissions  of  inspectors,  who  had  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  him,  Buonaparte  was  to  gain  over  the  generals 
and  the  troops  stationed  at  Paris,  who  displayed  much 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  for  his  person.  They  agreed  to 
convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  most  moderate 
members  of  the  councils  ;  to  lay  before  them  a  description 
of  the  public  dangers;  and,  after  exhibiting  to  them  the 
menacing  position  of  the  Jacobins,  to  demand  the  removal 
of  the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Buonaparte  to  the  command  of  the  armed  force, 
as  the  only  man  who  could  save  the  country.  They  then 
proposed,  by  means  of  the  new  military  power,  to  eftect 
the  disorganization  of  the  Directory,  and  the  momentary 
dissolution  of  the  legislative  body.  The  momm^  Q?.  \N\a 
9th  of  November  was  appointed  for  carrying  ^:\\\a  ^n^cet^Tv^^ 
into  effect    During  the  intervening  daya  i\ie  ^^e^:^*^  ^'^^ 
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faithfully  kept.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Noremher, 
the  members  of  the  Ancients  were  convoked  in  an  mmsoal. 
manner  by  the  inspectors;  they  repaired  to  the  Tuileriea, 
and  entered  on  their  session  about  seven. o'clock,  un^erthe^ 
presidency  of  Lemercier.  Gomudet,  Lebrun,  and  Eargoea,, 
three  of  the  conspirators  in  the  council,  piresented  a  most, 
alarming  picture  of  the  public  situation:  they  assured 
it  that  the  Jacobins  were  coming  in  crowds  from  all  the, 
departments,  that  they  wished  to  re-establish  the  revolu-. 
tionary  government,  and  that  terror  would  again  desolate; 
the  republic,  if  the  council  had  not  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  prevent  its  return.  Another  conspirator,  Begnier 
(de  la  Meurthe),  proposed  that  the  Ancients,  who  were 
already  giving  way,  should,  by  virtue  of  the  powe^r  vested  in: 
them  by  the  constitution,  transfer  the  seat  of  the  legislatiie 
body  to  St.  Cloud,  appoint  Buonaparte  to  the  command  of 
the  17th  miUtary  division,  and  instruct  him  to  superintend 
the  removal.  The  council  granted  everything  that  the 
conspirators  required.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
success,  Buonaparte  marched  to  the  Tuilerie99  repaired  to  the 
bar  of  the  council  of  the  Ancients,  took  the  oatn  of  fidelity, 
and  named  Lefebvre,  the  commander  of  the  Directorial, 
guard,  for  his  lieutenant. 

§  676.  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  success.  The 
Directory,  however,  took  the  alarm,  and  dissolved  itself 
The  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  Buonaparte,  were  posted  upon  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and 
great  excitement  prevailed.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the 
members  of  the  council  repaired  to  St.  Cloud.  The  gallery 
of  Mars  was  prepared  for  the  council  of  the  Ancients ;  the 
Orangery  for  that  of  the  Pive  Hundred.  A  considerable 
armed  force  surrounded  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  as  the 
mob  on  the  2nd  of  June  surrounded  the  Convention.  As 
soon  as  the  session  opened,  Emile  Gaudin,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, ascended  the  tribune  of  the  Pive  Hundred,  and 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  council  of  the  Ancients  for 
the  measures  which  it  had  adopted,  and  that  its  opinions 
should  be  requested  as  to  the  means  of  saving  the  republic 
This  motion  became  the  signal  of  the  most  violent  tumult. 
The  republican  deputies  besieged  the  tribune  and  the  chair 
in  which  Lucien  Buonaparte  presided.  The  conspirators 
grew  pale.  After  a  protracted  commotion,  order  was  for  a 
moment  restored,  vl\h1  "DgW^t^Y  Y^o^c^^^d  that  they  should 
renew  the  oath  to  tYi©  toi\B\i\W\Aa^  ^i  "Caa  ^^»a  '&a«j^\  ^^ 
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voice  being  raised  against  this  motion,  which'  at  such  a  junc- 
ture was  vital,  the  oath  was  taken  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
and  a  unanimity  which  endangered  the  conspiracy.  Euona- 
'parte  being  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  council  of 
'the  Five  Hundred,  and  seeing  himdelf  in  great  peril  of  deser- 
'tion  and  defeat,  presented  himself  before  the  council  of  thie 
Ancients.  Having  gained  them  over,  he  proceeded  to  th'e 
council  of  the  Five  Hundred ;  but  the  sight  of  the  troop's 
exasperlited  the  members,  and  in  the  confusion  Napoleon 
retired.  The  council  prepared  to  vindicate  its  authority, 
when  Lucien  concerted  ineasures  with  his  brother  for 
clearing  the  hall.  This  was  at  last  effected,  and  at  half-past*, 
five  o'clock  (Nov.  10, 1799)  there  was  no  longer  a  national 
representation. 

XettiIb  S3. — History  of  France,  from  the  Ovwthrow  of  the  Directory 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  a.d.  1799^1802.  Vol.  iii.,  pkges  408 
—421. 

§  677.  Duting  the  three  months  tbiat  followed  the  singular 
proceedings  of  the  commencement  of  November,  1799,  the 
French  public  were  in  a  state  of  strange  suspense;  A  pro- 
visional government  was  nominated,  consisting  of  three 
consuls,  Buonapai*te,  Sieyes,  and  Eoger  Duces,  with  two 
legislative  commissions,  who  were  charged  with  preparing 
the  constitution,  and  atr  order  of  things  which  should  be 
definitive.  On  the  24th  of  December,  the  constitution 
K)f  the  year  eight  was  published.  The  government  wab 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  first  consul,  supported  by  tw6 
consuls,  with  a  voi^e  in  council.  The  senate,  primarily 
chosen  by  tbe  consuls,  itdelf  now  chose  from  the  list  of 
national  candidates  the  members  of  the  tribunate  and  th^ 
legislative  body.  The  government  alone  had  the  initiatioii 
of  laws,  imd  it  was  soon  regularly  installed.  Napoleon  was 
itppointed  first  consul,  with  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun  ak 
second  and  third  consuls.  The  ex-archbishop  Talleyrand 
and  !Fouch(^  ^ere  appointed  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
lind  of  p^oiice.  One  ox  the  first  and  modt  popular  measures 
of  Buonaparte,  on  his  elevation  to  the  consular  dignity,  wa^ 
a  proposal  of  peace  to  England,  which  he  made  early  id  1800 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  George  III.  He  did  not,  however, 
finer  to  abandon  any  of  the  COnfquests  of  the  revolutionary 
tonies,  iahd  the  offer  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

§  678.  Committing  the  charge  of  tVie  camm\^Ti  M^cya.^^ 
Bhine  to  Morean,  the  fii^  consuL  resetvedL  ittt  \ataa.^  '^^ 
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task  of  bringing  back  victory  to  the  French  standards,  on 
the  fields  in  which  he  won  his  earliest  laurels.  His  plan  of 
victory  again  included  a  passage  of  the  Alps,  as  boldlj  and 
unexpectedly  executed  as  that  in  1795  had  been,  but  in 
a  different  direction.  Switzerland,  formerlj  neutral,  and 
allowing  no  passage  for  armies,  was  now  as  open  to  the 
march  of  French  troops  as  any  of  their  own  provinces,  and 
of  this  Buonaparte  determined  to  avail  himself.  He  was 
aware  of  the  Austrian  plan  of  taking  Genoa  and  entering 
Provence ;  and  he  formed  the  daring  resolution  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve,  surmountmg  the 
line  of  the  Alps,  even  where  they  are  most  difBcult  of  access, 
and  descending  into  Italy,  and  thus  placing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  army,  interrupting  their  commumca- 
tion^,  carrying  off  their  magazines,  parks,  and  hospitals, 
cooping  them  up  betwixt  his  own  army  and  that  of  Massena, 
which  was  in  their  front,  and  compelling  them  to  battle,  in 
a  situation  where  defeat  must  be  destruction.  The  strictest 
secrecy  was  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  plan ;  and 
in  order  to  mislead  foreign  governments,  Buonaparte  ordered 
an  army  of  reserve  to  be  assembled  at  Dijon.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  1800,  the  first  consul  left  Paris,  and,  having  reviewed 
the  pretended  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  on  the  7th,  arrived 
on  the  8th  at  Geneva.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
celebrated  financier  Necker ;  but  a  more  interesting  con- 
versation with  General  Marescot,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  survey  Mont  Bernard,  and  who  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
ascended  as  far  as  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux.  Camot, 
the  minister  at  war,  visited  the  first  consul  at  Lausanne,  to 
report  to  him  that  about  twenty  thousand  men,  detached 
from  Moreau's  army,  were  in  the  act  of  descending  into  Ttalj 
by  St.  Gothard,  in  order  to  form  the  left  wing  of  his  army. 
The  whole  army,  in  its  various  divisions,  was  now  united 
under  the  command  of  Berthier,  nominally  as  general-in- 
chief,  though  in  reality  under  the  first  consul  himself.  This 
was  in  compliance  with  a  regulation  of  the  constitution, 
which  rendered  it  inconsistent  for  the  first  consul  to  com- 
mand in  person. 

§  679.  During  the  interval  between  the  15th  and  18th  of 
Majr,  all  the  columns  of  the  Erench  army  were  put  into 
motion  across  the  Alps,  Tureau,  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  directed  his  march,  by  Mount  Cenis,  on  Exilles 
and  Susa.  A  similar  division,  commanded  by  Chabran,  took 
the  route  of  the  lAtWo  ^Y..'^tiivwt^»  ^N3LQrci'K^\aXfe>K«s^^ 
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tlie  15th,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  his  army,  eonsist- 
iDg  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  upwards,  marched  from 
Lausanne  to  the  little  village  called  St.  Pierre,  at  which 
point  everything  resembling  a  practicable  road  ceased.  The 
passage  was  effected  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  artillery 
being  dragged  over  in  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  On  the 
16th  of  May  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  took  posses- 
sion of  Aosta,  a  village  of  Piedmont.  Massena,  who  was 
closely  blockaded  in  Genoa,  surrendered  that  city  (June  6, 
1800),  but  Buonaparte  entered  Milan  (June  2),  restored  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (June  4),  and  gained  possession  of  several 
fortresses.  The  Austrians,  though  surprised,  struggled 
obstinately  for  victory,  and  after  several  minor  actions  took 
their  stand  before  Alessandria.  The  armies  were  neariy 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  both  in  high  spirits,  eager  for 
the  conflict,  and  confident  of  victory.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing (June  14),  the  Austrian  army  under  Melas  crossed 
the  Bormida,  and  attacked  the  French.  The  conflict 
was  sustained  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both  sides,  and 
at  length  the  French  gave  way.  The  arrival  of  Dessaix 
with  the  reserve  somewhat  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  but  that  general  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
the  Austrians  continued  to  advance.  A  sudden  charge  by 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  altered  the  aspect 
of  afl'airs.  The  Austrians,  before  victorious,  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Kellerman,  the  real  victor  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  never  received  the  just  reward 
of  his  services,  while  Napoleon,  who  had  actually  been 
defeated,  and  was  in  full  retreat,  reaped  all  the  glory  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  this  brilliant  victory. 

§  680.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Melas  resolved  to 
save  the  remains  of  his  army,  by  entering  into  a  convention, 
or  rather  capitulation,  by  which  he  agreed,  on  receiving  per- 
mission to  retire  behind  Mantua,  to  yield  up  Genoa,  and  all 
the  fortified  places  which  the  Austrians  possessed  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  the  Legations.  The  armistice  of 
Alessandria  (June  16)  would,  it  was  supposed,  afford  time 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  victorious  peace  with  Austria ;  and 
Buonaparte  extended  this  truce  to  the  armies  on  the  Ehine, 
as  well  as  to  those  in  Italy.  Two  days  having  been  spent  in 
the  arrangements  which  the  convention  with  Melas  rendered 
necessary,  Buonaparte  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  again 
renewed  the  republican  constitution,  v«\i\c\i  \i«L^  \i^ev^  V^.^ 
original  gift  to  the  Cisalpine  state  (JunenV    li-"^  e^^cvii^^ 
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■everal  other  Ada  of  aathority.  TDb  fM^senoe  was  eagerif 
desired  at  PanB,  and  he  set  out  from  Milan  (June  24, 1800), 
and  in  his  passage  throogfa  Lyons  paused  to  lay  the  foundA- 
tion-stone  tor  rebuilding  the  ^Haoe  Bellecour;  a  splendid 
aquare,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frantic  vengeance  of 
the  Jacobins  whoi  Lyons  was  retaken  bj  them  from  tbe  in- 
^aurgent  party  of  Girondists  and  Eoyaliats.  The  firateoDanl 
reached  Paiis  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  was  received  bj  all 
classes  with  enthusiasm.  The  Austrians,  vanquished  afc 
Marengo,  and  then  defeated  in  Germany  by  Morgan,  dete^ 
mined  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  9th  of  Febru^iyy  1801,  the 
Prench  republic,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the  empire  con- 
xsluded  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  Austria  ratified  all  tbe  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  ceded,  in  additioB, 
Tuscany  to  the  young  duke  of  Earma.  The  empire  recog^ 
-nized  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  liigumn, 
land  iCisalpine  republics.  The  paoificatioQ  ^now  became 
general  by  the  treaty  of  Florence,  with  the  kin^Br  of  Naples, 
on  tbe  28th  of  March,  who  ceded  the  isle  of  £lha  Mid  the 
princijpality  of  Piombino ;  with  Portugal,  hy  the  troaty  rf 
Madnd,  on  the  2dth  of  September,  1801 ;  with  the  emperor  rf 
BuBsia,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  8th  of  October; 
and  finally  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  the  preliminaries 
aigned  with  that  power  on  the  following  day.  This  pa<^ 
.cf^on  upon  the  continent  induced  the  English  goveniBiNit 
(to  make  peace,  which  was  done  by  tiie  treaty  of  AoieBi 
(March  27, 1802). 
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FBOM:  the  TEEATY  of  AMIENS  in  ISO?,  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  AUSXANJIiER,  EMP£BOE  OF  JLUSSIA*  IN  IS25« 


CHAPTBE    L 

Letter  1. — ^European  Affiurs,  from  the  Greneral  Paciflcition  to  the 
Benewal  of  the  'Wmr  between  France  and  England  ;  with  an  Acoonitt 
of  the  IiMurreotioE  in  St.  Domingo,    ajd,  1789 — '1608.    Yol.  iv., 

§  681.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  Bigned  at 
iAimiens  on  the  27tk  of  March,  1802,  and  thns  the  irur 
that  had  desoflaited  Europe  for  neaiiy  ten  years  was  tem- 
<porarily  suspended.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  certainly 
.^ot  eudh  as  England,  ererywhere  Tictorioas,  had  a  right  to 
expect.  But  a^BW  months  before,  IjTelson  had  dissolved  iSbfe 
Northern  Confederation,  vhich  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon 
'Imd  caUed  into  exiBtence,  with  the  view  cf  putting  an  end 
to  our  maritime  supremacy.  The  French  flag  £ad  been 
almost  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable 
-colonial  possessions  of  France  had  been  captured  by  English 
squadrons.  A  temporary  check  in  Alsesiras  Bay  had  been 
r^eemed  by  a  mJrtglorious  naval  4^y,  in\rhich  &ve 
English  ships  of  the  line  attacked  and  defeated  a  French 
and  Spuiiflh  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  line^f-battle^hips. 
Nor  were  naval  triumphs  the  onfy  ones  of  which  England 
had  'reason  to  be  proud.  Our  troops  had  encountered  ^e 
'^torious  soldiers  of  the  Eevolution,  and  had  defeated  them 
tinder  the  most  un&vourable  circumstanoes.  An  expedition^ 
-commanded  at  first  by  Sir  Baiph  A.\)eTCTom\yv&,  ^xA^  «^^ 
his  ghrioaa  degth  at  tiie  battle  o£  Mexaoi'inBb^Xi^  ^^'ossc^ 
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Hutchinson,  \rho  was  eventually  joined  by  Sir  David  Baird, 
with  reinforcements  from  our  Indian  empire,  had  defeated 
the  French  in  several  actions,  and  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don their  conquests  in  that  part  of  the  world — conquests 
which  had  heen  gained  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  which  involved  the  most  bitter  sacrifices. 
"With  the  mightv  exertions  necessary  for  such  great  achieye- 
ments,  the  energies  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  increased. 
yfe  commenced  the  war  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
sail  of  the  line,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  frigates; 
at  its  close  our  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  two  sail 
of  the  line,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  frigates, 
manned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Our 
army,  including  the  militia,  the  volunteers,  and  the  troops 
in  our  colonies,  amounted,  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  men,  whilst,  nine 
years  before,  we  could  scarcely  muster  one-fourth  of  that 
number.  Tet  with  these  advantages,  both  of  victory  and 
position,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  we  restored  to  France  all 
her  conquered  colonies  expecting  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  and 
allowed  her  to  retain  the  greater  portion  of  the  territories 
she  had  seized  upon  in  Europe.  The  chief  objection  that 
may  be  urged  against  this  celebrated  treaty  is,  that  it  left 
Napoleon  virtual  master  of  the  continent.  Spain,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  were  in  fact  little 
better  than  distant  provinces  of  Prance.  In  accepting  these 
very  lenient  conditions,  England  at  least  proved  to  the  world 
that  she  was  anxious  for  a  general  pacification,  and  willing 
to  make  great  concessions  in  order  to  bring  about  so  desir- 
able a  result.  Her  moderation  in  1802  retarded  her  final 
triumph,  and  entailed  upon  her  many  sacrifices;  yet  it 
served  to  unmask  !N'apoleon. 

§  682.  The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  of  the  West-India  group,  had  profited  by  the 
anarchy  prevailing  in  France  to  throw  off  its  allegiance. 
A  short  summary  of  events  here  becomes  necessary.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  was  held  by  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  the 
former  possessing  the  most  valuable,  and  the  latter  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
revolution  the  propagandists  flocked  in  great  numbers  into 
the  island.  A  society  had  been  formed  in  Paris  called  the 
Amis  des  Noirs^  the  principal  object  of  which  was  the 
emancipation  of  the    slave».      Invited  by  the  I^ational 
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Assembly  to  appoint  deliberative  assemblies,  the  colonists 
elected  deputies,  and  the  mulattoes  and  blacks  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  The  National  Assembly,  by 
decree,  conferred  freedom  upon  all  persons  of  colour  born  of 
free  parents  (May  15,  1791)  ;  and  in  the  very  same  year 
the  black  population  rose  in  arms  (September).  Three 
delegates  were  sent  out  by  the  Convention  (Nov.  1791), 
but  they  only  made  matters  worse ;  and  the  slaves,  under 
the  command  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  were  eventually 
successful.  A  constitution  was  framed  (1801),  and  Tous- 
saint appointed  governor,  with  the  right  of  naming  his 
successor.  The  news  of  the  elevation  of  Toussaint  to  the 
supreme  authority  reached  Napoleon  whilst  the  negotiations 
for  peace  were  in  progress.  The  first  consul  determined 
upon  striking  a  blow  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  preparar 
tions  for  a  naval  expedition  to  recover  St.  Domingo  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  haste.  The  armament  was  so 
extensive  in  its  character  that  it  excited  considerable  appre- 
hension in  England,  and  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  legislature.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
expedition  was  framed,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
21,000  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  General  Le  Clerc, 
were  assembled  on  board  the  ships,  and  that  considerable 
reinforcements  were  afterwards  despatched.  These  levies 
reached  their  destination  in  the  spring  of  1802.- 

§  683.  As  Toussaint  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  first  consul,  a  sanguinary  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  French  troops  suffered  terribly.  Toussaint  was> 
however,  owing  to  the  defection  of  his  officers,  and  the  solemn 
promises  of  friendship  and  good-will  of  the  French  general, 
induced  to  submit.  His  adhesion  was  joyfully  received,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  an  estate  of  his  own  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  It  was  not  long  before  a  pretext  was 
found  for  the  arrest  of  the  indefatigable  hero,  who  had  so 
valiantly  maintained  the  independence  of  his  country.  He 
was  speedily  transported  to  Europe,  and  died  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  prison  of  Besan9on,  to  which  place  he  had  been  con- 
veyed soon  after  his  arrival  in  France.  In  his  exile  at  St. 
Helena,  Napoleon  indignantly  denied  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  of  having  caused  the  unfortunate  hero  of  the 
slaves  to  be  privately  assassinated.  Yet  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  most  suspicious.  Several  eminent  men  about 
this  period  disappeared  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ; 
most  of  them  were  the  opponents  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the 
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time  of  their  sudden  disappearanee  wet^  mc2ireerate3  in  tin 
*  state  prisons  of  France.  The  French  no  sooner  obtained 
possession  of  St.  Domingo  than  they  violated  -the  soleteh 
promises  by  which  they  had  induced  the  negro  chiefs  ti> 
submit  to  their  authority.  The  re-establishment  of  sUireff 
in  a  neighbouring  colony  showed  the  inhabitants  of  8t 
.Domingo  what  they  had  to  expect  from  their  'conqueron. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ailtamn  of  1802  snothA 
insurrection  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  df  flte 
•negroes.  The  rarvages  of  yellow  fever  were  added  to  ^ 
horrors  of  war,  and  Le  Clerc  and  some  of  his  ablest  offioeA 
'fell  victims  to  the  fatal  malady.  When  wiar  was  renewed 
between  France  and  England,  the  latter  supplied  the  negrb 
iforces  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  -thus  'secured  tfato 
-ejection  of  the  French. 

§  684.  Buonaparte's  great  aim  was  to  render  liimself  flde 
(master  of  France,  and  his  intrigues  were  crotvtied  ^pnth  sn^ 
*ees8.  In  1799  he  had  been  appointed  fitrst  l^onsni  fdr  tdi 
years;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1802, -a  senatiis-^eonsoltaih 
appeared,  conferring  the  honour  for  an  additional  ten  yeata. 
This  was  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  by  the  aid  of  \A 
creatures  a  senatus-consultum  was  obtained,  decreeing: 
•"  I.  The  French  people  do  appoint,  and  the  Senate  dopro- 
«claim.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  consul  for  life.  IL  A 
statue  of  Peace,  holding  in  one  hand  the  laurel  of  victory, 
und  in  the  other  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  sha'H  attest  to 
fiofsteritj  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  III.  The  Senate 
«hall  'Convey  to  the  first  consul  the  expression  of  the  con* 
£dence,  the  love,  and  the  admiration  of  tho  French  people.^ 
In  compliment  to  Napoleon,  the  senatiis^Kinsilltum  wafe 
K^dered  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  France  on  the  15th  of 
August,  the  first  consul's  birthday.  A  new  ooiistitutioii^ 
*wa6  proclaimed  on  the  5  th  of  August.  WhiiaH;  the  priti^ 
leges  of  the  tribunate  and  of  the  legislsH^ive  bbdj  wer6 
restrained,  the  powers  of  the  first  consul  wet^  extended. 
The  right  of  naming  the  second  and  third  cotisuls,  as  well 
as  that  of  appointing  a  successor  to  his  own  'office,  and  thd 
prerogaftive  of  pardon.  Were  conferred  upon  him. 

§  685.  Foremost  among  the  measures  adopted  by  Buons^ 
parte,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  Wss  the  concordat 
with  the  Pope,  by  which  the  Oatholic  religion  was  te^estab^ 
lished  in  France.  The  negotiations  by  which  this  satisfactory 
change  was  effected,  extended  evet*  a  considerable  period 
The  documents  treating  upon  this  subject  show  that  Napo^ 
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leon  did  not  intend  to  barter  awaj  the  advantages  of  power 
for  the  mere  favour  or  friendship  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  He  retted  the  right  of  nominating  the  arohbishops-A 
apd  bishops,  and  required  from  those  prelatea  an  oath, of : 
fidelity  to  the  Erench  republic.    The  independence  of  the  • 
Gallican  church  was  fully  secured.    About  the  same  time  a . 
law,  consisting  of  forty-four  articles^  pirovided  for  the  op-* 
ganization.  of  the  Protestant  churches.    These  measures', 
encountered  some  opposition  in  .th(e  legislature,  but  w&re  nti, 
length  adopted  bylargie  majorities*    The  concordat,  which  • 
was  the  most  important,  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  Aprily 
1802,  and  was. celebrated  by  a.  graud  religious  ceremony  on 
the  18th  of  the  same  month.    On  this  occasion,  Napoleon  i 
sat  upon  the  throne  formerly  used  by  the  kings  of  Prance. 
An  illumination  followed  in  the  evening,  and  the  return  of; 
tbe  Prench  people  to  the  fold  of  the  Church  caused  general 
satisfaction  Doth  at  home  and  abroad*    Another  measure 
by  which  Napoleon  paved  the  way  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  throne  and  the  restoration  of  titles,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,     The  proposal  met  with . 
considerable  opposition  in  the  legislature,  especially  from 
those  who  held  republican  principles..    But  the  first  consul, 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  in  spite  of  opposition 
carried  his  scheme.     A  senatiis*con0ultum  was  published 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty 
to  the  emigrants.    Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  returned  to  Prance,  and  as  many  of  them 
had  lost  everything  in  the  revolution,  they  were  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition.     They  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  some 
were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  certain  portions  of  their 
property.    It  was  at  this  period  that  Napoleon  undertook 
the  formation  of  the  code  that  bears  his  name.    This,  the  ; 
most  celebrated  of  his  various  undertakings,  was  the  work 
of  several  distinguished  men. 

§  686.  In  accordance  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  and  a  secret  stipulation  with  the  count  of 
Spain,  the  prince  of  Parma  received  the  territories  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  under  the  title  of  king  of 
Etruria.  The  eleventh  article  of  the  treatv  of  Luneville 
guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian, 
Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics,  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  people  to  adopt  what  form  of  government  they  pleased. 
BuQuaparte  put  a  construction  upon  this  article,  little  anti-  . 
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cipated  by  the  other  parties  to  the  treatjr.  Holland  had 
gradually  forfeited  its  independence,  and  become  nothing 
more  than  a  province  of  France.  The  first  consul  presented 
this  country  with  a  constitution  so  little  suited  to  the  wishes 
and  requirements  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  Dutch  legisla- 
ture rejected  it  (1801)  ;  whereupon  Napoleon  dissolred  the 
Dutch  chambers,  and  pretended  to  appeal  from  the  legidft- 
ture  to  the  people.  A  large  majority  refused  to  vote ;  but 
their  silence  was  construed  into  consent,  and  the  new  con- 
stitution was  said  to  be  established.  The  next  republic 
operated  upon  was  the  Cisalpine.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  French  authorities,  a  decree  was  passed  (November, 
1801),  directing  that  an  extraordinary  Consulta  should  be 
formed,  the  members  of  which  were  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Lyons.  To  this  city  M.  Talleyrand  and  others  repaired,  in 
order  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  first 
consul.     On  the  11th  of  January,  1802,  Napoleon,  accom- 

Eanied  by  Josephine,  and  attended  by  a  brilliant  train,  made 
is  entry  into  the  city.  The  committee  of  thirty,  to  wbicb 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  Cisalpine  republic 
had  been  intrusted,  presented  their  report  on  the  25th  of 
January.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  French  troops  should 
remain  in  Italy,  and  Napoleon  still  wield  the  supremacy. 
The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
«ulta,  was  presented  to  the  first  consul  on  the  26th  of 
January.  To  all  the  proposals  he  yielded  a  ready  assent. 
By  general  acdamation  the  title  of  the  Italian  republic  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  Cisalpine.  A  constitution  was 
immediately  drawn  up,  which  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of 
Italian  liberty ;  and  having  thus  sealed  the  humiliation  of 
these  states,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival 
(Jan.  30,  1802),  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of 
these  events. 

§  687.  The  first  consul's  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the 
Helvetian  republic  next  claims  notice.  The  French  revo- 
lution had  profoundly  agitated  Switzerland,  and  on  attaining 
the  supreme  authority  in  Prance,  Buonaparte  sent  agents 
into  that  country  to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent.  In  1802 
he  found  a  pretext  for  a  more  direct  interference  than  any 
before  attempted.  The  country  was  overrun  with  French 
troops,  and  the  Swiss  were  treated  with  one  of  those  mock- 
eries called  constitutions.  The  Swiss  addressed  an  energetic 
remonstrance  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  the 
English  ministers  immediately  protested  against  the  in- 
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fraction  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  the  Helvetian  republic.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, persevered ;  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  (1803),  and 
Switzerland  reduced  to  bondage  to  France.  The  extensive 
changes  made  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  rendered  the 
settlement  of  the  indemnities  for  the  dispossessed  princes  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  A  congress  was  held  at  Eatisbon, 
at  which  the  contracting  parties  were  several  times  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  hostilities.  The  conferences  opened  on 
the  18th  of  August  (1802),  and  were  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation in  the  spring  of  1803.  Although  the  powers  chiefly 
interested  managed  to  arrange  their  differences,  the  seeds  of 
future  dissensions  and  wars  were  sown  at  these  memorable 
conferences.  A  new  constitution  was  prepared  for  the 
Ligurian  republic;  a  formal  decree  was  issued  annexing 
Piedmont  to  France  (Sept.  11,  1802),  and  by  a  similar  in- 
strument issued  at  Parma  (Oct.  23),  the  states  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Q-uastella  were  declared  to  belong  and  remain 
to  the  French  republic. 

§  688.  These  aggressions,  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  created  a  profound 
sensation  in  England,  which  some  demands  addressed   by 
Napoleon  to  the  British  government  tended  to  increase. 
Amongst  other  things  the  first  consul  requested  that  the 
press,  which  freely  criticised  his  actions,  should  be  restrained, 
that  certain  emigrants  should  be  expelled  from  England, 
and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  required  to  repair 
to  Warsaw  (Aug.  17, 1802).     Lord  Hawkesbury  showed  at 
some  length  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  these  matters  (Aug.  28).   A  prosecution 
was  soon  after  instituted  by  the  attorney-general  against 
Peltier,  one  of  the  individuals  most  obnoxious  to  Napoleon, 
and  a  conviction  was  obtained.      Although  little  more  was 
3aid  upon  the  subject.  Napoleon  continued  to  regard  the 
freedom  of  the  English  press  with  aversion,  as  the  admissions 
3ontained  in  many  of  the  private  memoirs  of  his  most  de- 
moted followers  fully  show.    Other  points  of  contention  soon 
irose.    By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  England 
yngskged  to  evacuateMalta.    But  as  Napoleon  was  increasing 
lis  power  in  every  direction,  the  English  ministers  could  not 
)e  expected  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  conditions  of  the 
reaty;    and  although  they  had  actually  commenced  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  as  well  as  of  Alexandria  and  the 
^ape  of  Good  Hope,  they  suddenly  issued  counter-orders. 
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On  the  80th  of  Jonuaiy,  1803,  a  report  had  been  published 
bj  Colonel  Sebastian!,  under  the  authority  of  the  Fiendi 
government,  which  contained  many  allusioiM  ^laB^teH 
to  increase  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  counkiei;  and 
amongst  others  the  following: — *'8ix  thousand  VreoA 
would  at  present  be  enough  to  conquer-  iESgjpt."  The 
English  government  naturally  enough  remonstrated  fonSAf 
upon  this  subject.  In  an  interview  with  liord  Whitwoiiiiy 
Napoleon  conducted  himself  in  a  most  violent  nunmir 
(Feb.  20);  and  matters  rapidly  came  to  a  crisis.  The  pre*- 
parations  in  the  ports  of  Holluid  and  Franco  indnoBd 
England  to  arm.  The  militia  was  called  out  (Mardi  10), 
and  Napoleon  insulted  our  ambassador,  Xiord  Whitwortli,it 
a  public  court  held  in  the  Tuileries  (March  13).  Negoti- 
ations were  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  several  prc^xmk 
for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  made  by  England.  The  first 
consul  would  not  abandon  his  aggressive  policy.  Lord 
Whitworth  lefb  Paris  (May  6),  and  after  a  false  and  insecure 
truce  of  little  more  than  twelve  months'  duration,  war  broke 
out  afresh. 


Letter  2. — History  of  Europe  continued,  from  ibe  RecommeiioeiiMil 
of  Hostilities  to  the  Attack  upon  the  Boulogne  Flotilla.  aj>.  1801 
—1804.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  16—26, 

§  689.  The  English  ministry  received  every  support  at 
this  critical  juncture,  and  as  Napoleon's  real  objects  were 
better  understood,  the  opposition  to  the  war  declind. 
Erance  continued  her  armaments  and  preparations.  Admind 
Linois  was  despatched  from  the  port  of  Brest  for  the  East 
Indies,  with  a  strong  squadron,  having  on  board  six  thou- 
sand troops,  destined  to  strengthen  the  French  colonies  in 
the  East,  and  also  to  reinforce  the  Dutch  garrison  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  French 
government  to  increase  the  armies  of  the  republic  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  The  army  of  Italy  was 
greatly  augmented ;  reinforcements  had  also  been  ordered 
into  Holland,  and  a  powerful  army  was  collected  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover.  The  French  general  Mortier,  from 
his  head-quarters,  summoned  the  electorate  to  surrender 
(May  25)  ;  the  Hanoverian  army  made  dispositions  for  t 
brave  resistance,  though  it  proved  ineffectual  against  so  over- 
whelming a  force,  and  the  French  troops  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  electoxat^.  "B^  this  mauoduvre  they  were 
enabled  to  control  tlie  iia.V\^\.\aa  oi  ^iJaa  ^@i^  %a^^r^^t9L> 
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and  to  levy  contributions,  under  the  shape  of  loans,  on  the 
rich  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  English  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty,  in  France,  detaining  them  as  hostages  for 
those  French  citizens  who  might  have  been  made  prisoners 
by  British  ships  before  the  declaration  of  war  was  issued. 
They  had  previously  received  an  assurance  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  French  government  as  com- 
pletely after  as  before  the  departure  of  fche  British  ambassa- 
dor, and  were  relying  implicitly  on  the  credit  of  those  assur- 
ances, when  they  found  themselves  doomed  to  an  indefinite 
captivity,  because  the  British  government  refused  to  iiKlude 
them  in  any  exchanges  that  were  made  between  the  two 
countries  of  prisoners  of  war. 

§  690.  In  the  summer  of  1803  a  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Ireland.  Emmett  was  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators.  His  plan  was  to  establish  a  republic.  An 
armed  mob  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Dublin  (July  23),  and  after  having  murdered  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  and  committed  other  excesses,  were  dispersed  by 
the  troops,  and  the  insurrection  was  completely  extinguished. 
Several  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  for  high  treason  by  a 
special  commission  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Addington 
government  was  dissolved  in  ISOdi.  Pitt  was  once  more 
invited  to  form  an  administration  (May  7),  and  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Addington  (May  12),  was  named  as  his 
successor.  Many  of  the  former  ministers  retained  office ; 
and  George  Canning  became  treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In 
consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by  the  French 
armies,  and  the  interruption  of  the  British  commerce  on  the 
Elbe  and  Weser,  a  squadron  of  British  ships  was  appointed 
to  blockade  the  mouths  of  those  rivers.  The  French 
government  having  compelled  the  Batavian  and  Italian 
republics  to  become  parties  in  the  war,  imposed  on  them 
the  full  share  of  its  burdens.  The  French  drew  pecuniary 
assistance  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  so  open  and  exten- 
sive a  manner,  that  it  rested  entirely  with  England  whether 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  involved  in  acts  of  direct 
hostility.  The  supplies  of  the  French  treasury  also  had 
been  augmented  by  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  for  three  millions  of  dollars. 

§  6^1.  In  the   month  of  February,   1804,  a  plot  was 
detected  at  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  the  »v\!aN^T^\avi  oJl 
ihe  consular  government.    The  principal  -getaotia  ^c.ca%^^ 
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•were  General  Pichegru,  Georges,  a  Chonan  leader,  aol 
Lajolais  bis  confidant.  Moreau  was  implicated  in  the  eon- 
sputicy.  On  the  testimony  of  an  agent  of  the  parties,  who 
had  been  apprehended  near  Calais,  Moreau  and  Lajolsis 
were  arrested.  Pichegru  and  Georges  for  a  while  eloded 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  were  afterwards  discoToed 
and  committed  to  prison.  The  citj  of  Paris  was  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  Pichegru  died  under  rather 
suspicious  circumstances  in  prison.  Georges,  PoligQaCy 
Biviere,  Coster,  and  sixteen  others,  were  found  gailtj  of 
having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  French  nation,  and  condemned  to  death.  About  ten 
of  them  were  executed.  Biviere  was  pardoned  at  the  suit 
of  Murat ;  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  impriflon- 
ment,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  banishment  to 
the  IJnited  States.  In  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
duke  d'Enghien,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was 
seized  in  the  castle  of  Ettenheim,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden  (March  15),  and  conveyed  first  to  Strasburg  and 
then  to  the  Temple.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  Vincennea, 
and  barbarously  shot.  While  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress, Buonaparte  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity.  His  agents  laboured 
zealously,  and  the  tribunate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the 
senate,  all  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon,  voted  for  the 
empire,  which  was  proclaimed  at  St.  Cloud  (May  18, 1804). 
On  the  same  day  a  senatus-consultum  modified  the  constitu- 
tion. All  publicity  was  destroyed ;  the  liberty  of  the  presa 
had  been  already  subjected  to  a  censorship  ;  there  remained 
only  one  tribune  open  to  spectators,  and  this  was  abolished. 
Joseph  and  Louis  Buonaparte  were  recognized  Erench 
princes.  Eighteen  of  his  favourite  officers  were  nominated 
marshals  of  the  empire.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
finish  off  this  piece  of  pageantry,  application  was  made  to 
Pope  Pius  VII.  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Napoleon. 

§  692.  The  coronation  took  place  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  emperor 
went  to  the  metropolitan  church,  escorted  by  his  guard. 
Marshal  Kellermann  carried  the  crown,  the  Marshal  Perig- 
non  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  Empress  Josephine, 
in  a  carriage  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses,  formed  part  of  the  procession.  The  pope,  the 
cardinals,  the  arc\\\)\a\io^a,  ^^  \>\^c$^^^  «sA  "^^ '^issssk^^ss^ 
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oflScers  of  the  state,  awaited  him  in  the  cathedral,  which 
had  been  magnificently  ornamented  for  this  extraordinary- 
occasion.  He  was  harangued  at  the  gate ;  and  then, 
clothed  in  the  imperial  mantle,  the  crown  on  his  head  and 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  he  ascended  the  throne,  which 
was  raised  at  the  bottom  of  the  church.  The  grand 
almoner,  a  cardinal,  and  a  bishop,  came  to  conduct  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  be  there  consecrated.  The  pope, 
having  anointed  him,  pronounced  a  prayer,  and  led  him 
back  with  great  solemnity  to  the  throne,  when  he  took 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  constitution.  Festivities 
and  rejoicings  followed.  The  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  was  living  peaceably  on 
neutral  territory,  excited  general  indignation,  and  induced 
the  emperor  of  Bussia  to  break  off  friendly  relations  with 
France.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  concluded  in  1796, 
Spain  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  stated  contingent  of  naval 
and  military  force,  for  the  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which 
France  might  think  proper  to  engage.  For  prudential 
reasons,  Great  Britain  abstained  from  exercising  the  right 
which  she  possessed  of  compelling  Spain  to  renounce  this 
treaty.  Acting  dii'ectly  under  the  influence  of  Buonaparte, 
the  Spanish  rulers  not  only  furnished  him  with  funds,  but 
prepared  considerable  armaments  in  her  ports.  The  English 
government  remonstrated,  and  sent  a  squadron  to  the  coast 
of  Spain.  As  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  capture  of  all  Spanish  ships  of  war. 
Three  frigates  were  taken,  and  another  destroyed  off  Cadiz 
(Oct.  5, 1804).  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  some  time, 
but  without  effect,  and  war  was  eventually  declared  by 
Spain  (Dec.  12).  Buonaparte  exerted  himself  strenuously 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  navy,  and  having  induced  the 
Ligurian  republic  to  place  its  harbours,  dockyards,  and 
arsenals  at  his  disposal,  he  took  possession  of  Genoa,  and 
began  fitting  out  a  squadron  in  its  harbour. 

§  693.  The  threat  of  invasion  was  kept  up  against 
England  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1804,  and  to 
counteract  it,  several  operations  were  at  different  times 
undertaken  against  the  enemy's  armaments  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland,  but  they  were  seldom  crowned 
with  success.  The  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Antelope 
frigate,  with  some  sloops  of  war,  attempted  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  flotilla  which  lay  in.  t\ie  \v'a.T\>o\vc  ^^ 
Flaahing  with  that  of  Ostend  (May  VS),    "H-ia  i^Axix^-^^^ 
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attributed  to  the  want  of  gun-boats.     Pifbj-nine  sad  of  the 
flushing  division  reached  their  destination  in  safety ;  and 
the  English  force  were  obliged  to  haul  off  into  deep  water, 
with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.    In 
July  several  attacks  were  made  on  the  flotilla  anchored  in 
the  roads  of  Boulogne,  but  with  little  success  ;  and  others 
made  about  the  same  period  at  Havre  also  fisdled.    In  the 
beginning  of  October,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  enemy's 
flotilla  had  collected  at  Boulogne,  that  the  alarm  of  invasion 
became  universal  throughout  England ;  and  ministcTB  were 
induced  to  sanction  a  project  for  destroying  the  whole  arma- 
ment by  means  of  copper  vessels  of  an  oblong  form  filled 
with  combustibles,  ana  so  constructed   as  to   explode  by 
clock-work  in  a  given  time.     These  vessels,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  Catamarans,  were  to  be  towed  and  fiustened 
under  the  bottoms  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  by  a  man  in  a 
small  raft,  who,  being  seated  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  might 
possibly  elude  detection  in  a  dark  night.     Pire-ships  of 
various  constructions  were  to  co-operate  in  the  attack.    On 
the  2Dd  of  October,  Lord  Keith  anchored  off  the  harbour, 
and  the  requisite  preparations  were  made  for  commencisg 
the  attack   at  night.     At  a  quarter  past  nine,   the  first 
detachment  of  the  fire-ships  was  launched.     The  Yessels  of 
the  flotilla  opened  a  passage  for  them  as  they  approached, 
and  so  completely  avoided  them,  that  they  passed  into  the 
rear  of  the  line  without  doing  any  damage.     At  half-past 
ten  the  first  explosion-ship  blew  up,  producing  an  immense 
column  of  fire,  but  no  mischief  either  to  the  ships  or  the 
batteries.     A  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  succeeded 
no  better ;  and  at  length,  when  twelve  had  been  exploded, 
the  engagement  ceased,  and  the  English  smaller  vessels 
drew  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man.     Thus  terminated,  to 
the  confusion  of  the  projectors,  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  public,  an  expedition  prepared  at  a  greater  expense  than 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  on  mature  examination,  might  have 
warranted. 


Letter  8. — The  History  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  Retam  of 
William  Pitt  to  Office  till  his  Death.  a.d.  1804—1806.  VoL  iv., 
pages  27—37. 

§  694.  On  resuming  oflSce  for  the  last  time  (Maj  12, 
1804),  William  Pitt  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  bis 
administration,  and  after  various  overtures,  formed  an 
alliance  with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Addington,  who  was 
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created  Lord  Sidmouth  (Jan.  11,  1805).  New  taxes  were 
levied,  a  loan  was  raised^  and  great  exertions  were  made  for 
carrying  on  the  war  vigorously.  During  the  session,  Lord 
Melville,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  charged  with 
having  improperly  applied  the  public  money  while  treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  between  the  years  1786—1800  (AprU  6).  The 
accused  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
^June  11)  ;  and  was  afterwards  impeached.  His  trial  did 
not  take  place  till  the  following  year  (April  28, 1806),  when 
the  evidence  and  arguments  having  closed  (May  17),  a 
verdict  of  "not  guilty'*  was  returned  (June  12).  Sir 
Charles  Middleton  succeeded  to  the  Admiralty,  and  was 
created  Lord  Barham.  The  public  events  of  the  year  1805, 
both  political  and  military,  were  of  the  most  important 
character.  Buonaparte  having  moulded  the  neighbouring 
states  into  republics,  wished  to  constitute  them  on  the 
model  of  the  empire.  An  order  in  council  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic  decided  that  hereditary  monarchy  should  be  re- 
established in  his  favour,  and  its  vice-president,  M.  Melzy, 
re[  aired  to  Paris  to  offer  the  crown  to  Napoleon  (March  17)* 
The  emperor  went  to  take  possession  of  this  realm,  received 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  (May  26),  and  nominated 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  his  adopted  son,  viceroy  of  Italy. 
G-enoa  was  also  induced  to  abandon  itself  to  his  sovereignty. 
Its  territory  was  reunited  to  the  empire,  and  formed  the 
three  departments  of  Genoa,  of  Montenotte,  and  of  the 
Appenines  (June  4).  The  small  republic  of  Lucca  was 
•also  comprised  in  this  monarchic  revolution.  Upon  the 
demand  of  its  chief  magistrate,  it  was  bestowed  as  an 
appendage  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Fiombino,  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Napoleon.  He  himself,  after  his  royal  pro- 
gress, repassed  the  Alps,  and  returned  to  the  capital  of  his 
empire  (Aug.  12),  from  which  he  shortly  after  set  out  for 
the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  was  preparing  a  maritime 
expedition  against  England. 

§  695.  A  flotilla  of  two  thousand  small  vessels,  manned 
by  sixteen  thousand  sailors,  capable  of  carrying  an  army  of 
A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  nine  thousand  horse, 
and  a  numerous  artillery,  was  assembled  in  the  ports 
opposite  England.  Squadrons  of  French  ships  were 
hazarded  out  at  sea,  in  order  to  divide  the  British  naval 
force ;  while  greater  enterprises  were  projected  by  the 
junction  of  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets.  The  prepara- 
tions in  England  to  resist  the  invasion  were  of  the  most 
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formidable  character.  The  southern  coast  was  fortified  on 
the  most  exposed  parts  by  a  range  of  Martello  towers,  and 
every  effort  was  made  for  increasing  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land.  Intelligence  of  a  new  coalition^  the  third  organized 
by  England,  and  the  advance  of  the  Austriana,  produced  an 
entire  change  in  Napoleon's  plans.  He  returned  to  Fans, 
obtained  a  levy  of  eighty  thousand  men^  and  set  out  ibr  the 
Bhine  (Sept.  24).  The  Austrian  general,  Mack,  was  8U^ 
rounded  at  Ulm,  and  he  surrendered  with  about  thirty 
thousand  men  (Oct.  20).  The  French .  advanced  upon 
Vienna,  which  city  they  entered  almost  without  opposition 
(Nov.  13).  The  Austrian  army,  having  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Eussians,  was  attacked  and  defeated  bj  the  Erench 
in  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  between  Vienna  and  Olmutx 
(Dec.  2).  The  rival  forces  were  nearlv  equal  in  numbers, 
but  the  Erench  army  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
veterans,  which  gave  Buonaparte  a  great  advantage.  By 
an  armistice  (Dec.  4),  it  was  agreed  that  the  !French  armj 
should  remain  in  possession  of  all  its  conquests  till  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  peace,  or  till  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiations ;  in  the  latter  case,  hostilities  were  not  to  recom- 
mence till  fourteen  days  after  notice  formally  given.  The 
emperor  of  Bussia  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  accom- 
modation, and  commenced  his  retreat  (Dec.  6). 

§  696.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  GTermany, 
the  Austrians  had  also  been  defeated  in  Italy,  and  were 
thus  completely  discouraged.     The  peace  of  Presburg  fol- 
lowed the  victories    of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz    (Dec.  26). 
Austria  ceded  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  district  of  Tyrol,  the  town  of 
Augsburg,   the  principality  of  Eichstadt,  a   part    of  the 
territory  of  Passau,   and    all  its  possessions   in    Swabia, 
Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  to  the  electorates  of  Bavaria  and 
"Wurtemberg,  which  were  transformed  into  kingdoms.     The 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  was  also  enriched  by  its  spoils.     The 
treaty  of  Presburg  completed  the  humiliation  of  Austria — 
an  abasement  begun  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and 
continued  by  that  of  Luneville.   Napoleon  was  highly  elated 
by  these  events ;  but  the  news  of  the  glorious  naval  victory 
of  Trafalgar  caused  him  grave  apprehension.    Early  in  1805, 
the  Erench  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Spanish  squadron.   The  united  fleets  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  and  Nelson,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  departure, 
was  in  the  Mediterranean,  immediately  went  in  pursuit. 
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Unfortunately  be  did  not  catcb  them,  but  he  ordered  Sir 
ILobert  Galder  to  be  on.  the  look  out,  and  that  officer  fell  in 
with  them  off  Ferrol.  Although  he  had  but  fifteen  ships, 
while  his  opponents  mustered  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  this  gallant  officer  determined 
upon  giving  action  (July  22,  1805).  Owing  to  a  thick 
fog,  the  engagement  was  partial,  and  the  French  and 
Spaniards  managed  to  get  off  with  the  Iqss  of  two  ships. 

§  697.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  England  at 
the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  Sir  R,  Calder  demanded  a 
court-martial.  Lord  Nelson,  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  at  once  placed  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  the 
enemy.  After  several  manceuvres,  he  enticed  the  French 
and  Spaniards  to  sea.  Their  force  amounted  to  thirty-two 
sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  eight  corvettes ;  while 
Nelson  could  only  muster  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  October  2l8t, 
about  daybreak.  Cape  Trafalgar  bearing  east  by  south,  the 
combined  fleets  were  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
eastward.  Nelson,  delighted  at  having  at  length  found  the 
enemy,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  search,  gave  orders 
for  the  engagement,  and  hoisted  his  celebrated  signal : 
"  Englajtd  expects  EVEJBT  MAN  TO  DO  HIS  DUTY.'*  Ad- 
miral CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  commenced  the 
action  about  noon.  The  conflict  was  tremendous,  but  the 
impetuosity  of  tho  English  seamen  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  victory  crowned  their  efforts.  Nineteen  ships  of  the 
line  were  captured,  with  the  French  admiral,  Villeneuve,  and 
two  Spanish  admirals.  Yet  this  triumph  was  dearly  pur- 
chased. In  the  middle  of  the  action  Lord  Nelson  was 
wounded  in  the  left  breast,  and  the  surgeons  at  once  pro« 
nounced  the  wound  to  be  mortal.  On  being  told  that  the 
British  flag  was  triumphant,  and  that  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
had  struck.  Nelson  appeared  much  consoled.  A  few  moments 
before  his  death,  he  said  to  Captain  Hardy,  "  I  could  have 
wished  to  live  to  enjoy  this  day ;  but  God's  will  be  done." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  captain,  "  you  die  in  the  midst  of 
triumph!"  Nelson  replied,  "  God  be  praised!"  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  Thus  fell  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  of  Trafalgar,  after  a  victory  which  utterly  blasted 
the  hopes  of  Napoleon  for  the  subjugation  and  ruin  of 
England.  His  contemporaries  mourned  his  loss ;  posterity 
revere  his  talents  and  courage ;  the  pages  of  history  will 
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record  his  fame  and  immortalize  his  namey  while  his  exsmpk 
will  long  be  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  future  commanden. 
The  mortal  remains  of  the  British  admiral  were  conyeyed  to 
England,  and  interred  with  the  highest  public  honoun. 

§  698.  On  the  death  of  Nelson,  Admiral   Collingwood 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  by  his  humane  efforts  asied 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  wounded.     This  gallant  officer  wis 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  a  liberal  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.     After  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office, 
scarcely  anything  had  occurred,  the  great  victory  of  Trafolgv 
excepted,  but  disaster  and  disappointment.     The  total  failure 
of  the  continental  coalition  greatly  augmented  the  gloom  and 
disquietude  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  !England,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.     At  the  cloee 
of  the  former  session  of  Parliament,   this    distinguished 
statesman  had  been  compelled,  by  the  decline  of  a  ocHisti- 
tution  originally  delicate,  to  relinquish  all  active  share  in 
public  business,  and  retire  to  Bath ;  from  which  place  he 
returned  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  (1806),  in  a  stats 
of  debility  and  exhaustion,  no  doubt  augmented  by  anxietj 
and  disappointment.     It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  fatal 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  produced  an  agitation 
of  spirits  which  powerfully  increased   his  disorder.     He 
breathed  his  last  at  his  villa,  at  Putney  (Jan.  23, 1806),  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  directed  the  affairs  of 
his  country  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  minister.  Under 
his  auspices  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  was  con- 
firmed by  a  series  of  most  splendid  victories ;  her  colonial 
acquisitions  were  greatly  extended ;  but  her  public  burdeni 
were  also   enormously  augmented.      Disinterestedness  in 
regard  to  pecuniary  matters  was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics.     After  an  administration  of  two-and-twenl^ 
Tears  he  was  so  far  from  having  enriched  himself,  that  he  left 
Dehind  him  very  considerable  debts,  which  he  was  unable  to 
liquidate.     Whatever  errors  his  opponents  might  discover, 
or  fancy  they  discovered,  in  his  political  views,  he  was 
certainly  a  great  man.     As  a  statesman,  his  name  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  his  conduct  will  long 
be  the  theme  of  both  censure  and  applause.     His  countrf 
showed  its  respect  for  his  memory  by  taking  on  itself  the 
payment  of  his  debts ;  and  an  address  to  the  king  was  pre- 
sented by  Parliament,  praying  his  majesty  to  direct  that  the 
remains  of  the  minister  should  be  interred  at  the  public 
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expense,  and  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


IjSTTEB  4. — ^History  of  the  Affitirs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg  to  that  of  Tilsit,    a.d.  1805^1807.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  38—56. 

'  §  699.  The  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  during  the  campaign  of  1805  tended  to  strengthen 
the  system  which  Napoleon  had  adopted.  The  victory  of 
Marengo  and  the  peace  of  Luneville  had  given  a  sanction  to 
the  consular  government :  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  and  the 
peace  of  Presburg  consolidated  the  empire — the  last  remains 
of  the  Bevolution  were  now  abandoned.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1806,  the  republican  calendar,  after  an  existence 
of  fourteen  years,  was  definitively  replaced  by  the  common 
one.  But  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  primarily  directed 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ferdinand, 
the  king  of  Naples,  having  in  his  late  war  violated  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  France,  his  states  were  invaded,  and  Josepn 
Buonaparte  was  declared  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (March 
80, 1806).  Shortly  after,  Holland,  or  the  United  Provinces, 
was  changed  into  a  kingdom,  and  received  for  its  monarch 
Louis  Buonaparte,  another  brother  of  the  emperor  (June  5, 
1806).  None  of  the  republics,  created  by  the  Convention 
or  the  Directory  existed.  Napoleon,  who  nominated  the 
Becondeury  kings,  re-established  the  hierarchical  military 
regime,  adopting  the  exploded  titles  of  the  middle  ages. 
B!e  constituted  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Codore,  Belluno,  &c. 
^.,  duchies,  or  grand  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Berthier  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Neufch&tel,  Talleyrand 
with  that  of  Benevento,  the  Prince  Borghese  and  his  wife 
with  that  of  Guastalla,  Murat  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Oleves  and  Berg.  Napoleon,  who  had  not  dared  to  destroy 
the  Swiss  republic,  now  declared  himself  its  mediator ;  and 
he  finished  the  organization  of  his  military  empire  by  making 
the  Germanic  body  dependent  on  himself.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1806,  fourteen  princes  on  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
anany  were  united  in  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,"  and 
Buonaparte  was  recognized  as  their  protector.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  they  notified  to  the  diet  of  Batisbon  their  sepa-^ 
ration  from  the  Germanic  body ;  the  German  empire  itself 
ceased  to  exist,  and  Francis  II.  abdicating  the  title,  now 
adopted  that  of  "  Empebob  or  Austbia."  On  the  death 
of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville  became  prime  minister,  with 
Charles  Fox  as  foreign  secretary  (Feb.  5).    This  was  called 
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the  ministry  of  "All  the  Talents."  The  policy  of  titt 
government  was  not,  however,  changed.  Prussia,  long  Taci 
lating,  now  openly  opposed  England.  On  the  SOtli  of 
January,  1806,  his  Frnssian  majesty  issued  a  prodamatkn, 
in  which  he  signified  his  intention  of  taking  possessioii  of 
Hanover,  agreeahly  to  a  convention  entered  into  with  the 
emperor  of  France.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  proek' 
mation  (March  28),  ordering  the  Prussian  ports  to  be  siuii 
against  the  ships  and  commerce  of  G-reat  Britain.  In  cod* 
sequence  of  these  hostile  proceedings,  Mr.  Pox  adopted 
measures  of  just  retaliation,  hy  issuing  orders  for  the  blockide 
of  the  Elhe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  and  for  the  captoie  of 
Prussian  vessels,  of  which  official  notice  was  given  to  die 
ministers  of  neutral  powers  (April  16). 

§  700.  During  this  session  the  very  important  meason 
for  the  aholition  of  the  slave-trade  was  carried.  Mr.  Ghran* 
ville  Sharp  was  the  first  individual  in  England  who  stood 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  Africans  :  and  with  him  the 
movements  for  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  human  fleih 
originated.  Prom  the  year  1765  to  1772,  he  laboured  bf 
all  possible  means  to  enlighten  the  pubUc  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  draw  their  attention  to  this  horrible  traffic 
Mr.  Clarkson,  a  gentleman  of  spirit  and  talents,  unde^ 
took  the  tedious  and  irksome  task  of  instituting  in- 
quiries and  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  only  required  to  be  known  to  render 
it  generally  detested;  and  from  this  period  the  socie^ 
found  numerous  coadjutors.  Men  in  all  ranks,  and  of  aU 
religious  denominations,  united  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
this  national  disgrace.  The  first  public  notice  that  was 
taken  of  the  subject  was  in  the  year  1788,  when  Mr.  Wilb»" 
force  communicated  to  Parliament  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  a  measure  respecting  the  slave-trade ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  subject  was 
from  time  to  time  debated  in  Parliament,  with  different 
success.  It,  however,  gradually  gained  ground ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1805,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  only  seven.  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1806,  Mr.  Fox  had  the  honour  to  carry  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  That  this  house,  conceiving  the  African  slave-trade  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  will,  witn  tiW   T^T^e\AGtj2L  ^tl^^^\^qv^  Xa^ks^  vSS^s^sdL 
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tneasures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in  such  manner,  and 
at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  most  desirable."  The 
"bill  met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition.  It  was  strenuously 
supported  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  all  the  members  of  the 
administration,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  votes,  against  only  fifteen  dissenting  voices. 
The  abolition  of  African  slavery  forms  a  glorious  event 
in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

§  701.  A  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  took  possession  of  Naples  (Feb.  15,  1806). 
Joseph  was  proclaimed  king  (March  30)  ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  an  English  fleet,  early  in  April, 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and,  after  several  skirmishes, 
the  French  were  defeated  and  expelled.  Sir  Home  Popham 
captured  Buenos  Ay  res  (June  27),  with  a  large  amount  of 
public  treasure.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
m  recovering  the  place.  Admiral  Duckworth  defeated  a 
French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  off  St.  Domingo 
(Feb.  6).  The  English  force  was  superior  in  point  of 
numbers ;  and  three  of  the  French  ships  were  captured  and 
two  destroyed.  Sir  John  Warren  captured  the  French 
admiral  Linois  (March  IfS),  with  a  small  squadron,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  Sir  S.  Hood  intercepted  a  large  convoy 
from  Eochefort,  and  took  four  frigates  carrying  troops  to 
the  West  Indies  (Sept.  25).  The  prostration  of  the  con- 
tinental rulers  to  Buonaparte  was  at  this  period  complete. 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  between  Fox  and 
Talleyrand,  and  at  one  time  with  some  prospect  of  success. 
The  illness  and  death  of  Fox,  however,  produced  an  un- 
favourable change  in  these  negotiations.  Lord  Lauderdale 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  assist  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been 
for  some  months  engaged  in  the  business ;  but  it  all  fell  to 
the  ground.  Charles  Fox  died  of  dropsy,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  (Sept.  13, 1806)  ;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
tumultuous  wars  and  of  uncertain  negotiations,  Great 
Britain  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman,  who  has  had  few  equals.  For  his  own  glory  he 
had  lived  sufficiently  long ;  but  his  existence  was  too  short 
for  the  good  of  his  country. 

§  702.  On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman,  some 
new  arrangements  became  necessary  among  the  members 
of  the  administration.    Mr.  Grey  (Lord  Howick)  succeeded 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Forei^u  MSslvc^, 
and  Mr,  Tbomaa  Grenville  succeeded  ttie  iormfen  «>»  ^^% 
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eluded  at  Tilsit  between  France  and  Bassia,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia.  The  princi- 
pal articles  were,  that  a  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elbe,  should  be  annexed 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Those  parts  which  had 
been  wrested  from  Poland,  and  become  subject  to  Prussia, 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  a  free  communication  with  Saionj 
by  a  military  road  through  the  king  of  Prussia's  dominions. 
The  city  of  Dantzic,  with  a  surrounding  territoiy  of  two 
leagues,  was  restored  to  independence.  The  navigation  of 
the  Vistula  was  to  be  free.  Eussia  acknowledged  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  his  brother  Louis,  as  kings  of  Naples  and 
Holland,  and  Jerome  as  king  of  Westphalia.  The  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  also  acknowledged  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  All  these  princes  and  states  were  included  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  hostilities 
should  instantly  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  agreed  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  France,  for  the  conclusion  of  » 
peace  between  the  two  powers.  The  French  emperor  also 
agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in 
order  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  G-reat  Britain, 
under  the  condition,  however,  that  this  mediation  should  be 
accepted  by  England  within  a  month  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  secret  articles  of  this  celebrated 
treaty  were,  however,  by  far  the  most  important,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  caution,  ultimately  oozed  out.  Alex- 
ander and  Buonaparte  divided  Europe  between  them,  and, 
in  so  doing,  endeavoured  to  outwit  each  other.  Alexander 
desired  to  obtain  Turkey,  while  Buonaparte  wished  to  have 
full  power  on  the  continent,  and  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  England.  The  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  attempted  the  defence  of  Pome- 
rania ;  but  his  efforts  were  useless,  as.  the  whole  power  of 
France  could  now  be  directed  to  that  quarter.  His  Swedish 
majesty,  however,  succeeded  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August 
in  withdrawing  his  forces  from  Stralsund,  before  the  enemy 
was  apprised  of  his  intention,  after  which  he  crossed  the 
Baltic  and  retired  into  Sweden. 
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JETTER  5. — History  of  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Opening 
of  the  new  Parliament,  summoned  by  the  "All  the  Talents"  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Bupture  between  England  and  Bussia  and  the 
Dispute  with  America.    a.d.  1806 — 1808.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  5Q — 64. 

§  706.  The  Parliament  summoned  by  the  new  ministry 
let  on  the  19th  of  December  (1806),  when  the  aflPairs  of 
Prussia,  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  the  negotiations 
rith  France  were  freely  discussed.  A  misunderstanding 
rith  the  king  relative  to  a  measure  proposed  by  ministers 
0  enable  Eoman  Catholics  to  hold  commissions  in  the  army 
nd  navy,  brought  the  brief  career  of  the  administration  to 
n  end  (March  25).  The  duke  of  Portland  became  first 
)rd  of  the  Treasury,  with  Canning  as  Foreign  secretary, 
Jastlereagh  as  Colonial,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  secretary 
)r  Ireland.  An  expedition  under  G-eneral  AVhitelocke, 
itended  for  the  reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  failed  in  its 
bject,  which  occasioned  much  discontent  in  England. 
7hitelocke  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  cashiered.  The 
>utch  settlement  of  Cura9oa  was  captured  (Jan.  1807). 
iussia  had  declared  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  contest 
tngland  became  involved.  Sir  John  Duckworth  forced  the 
issage  of  the  Dardanelles  (Feb.  19),  but  failing  in  his 
Forts  to  obtain  terms  with  the  Turks,  he  was  compelled 
>  retire  (March  I). 

§  707.  An  expedition  consisting  of  about  five  thousand 

en,  sent  from  Messina  into  Egypt,  was  more  fortunate. 

boukir  was  captured  (March  18),  and  Alexandria  sub- 

itted   (March  20).     An  attempt  against  Bosetta  failed 

day  21),  and  the  English  troops  being  afterwards  reduced 

great  straits.  General  Eraser  ofibred  to  evacuate  Egypt 

ith   his  army.      The  conditions  were  accepted;  and  he 

jparted  (Sept.  23).  Denmark  had  for  some  time  been  aug- 

enting  its  fleet  and  collecting  naval  stores.     The  English 

inisters, aware  that  these  armaments  would  in  all  probability 

turned  against  England,  by  the  influence  of  France,  de- 

mded  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships  in  some 

itish  ports.    This  was  refused,  and  an  English  force  landed 

ar  Copenhagen  (Aug.  16).    Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated 

9  Danish  army  (Aug.  29),  and  Copenhagen  was  bom- 

rded  by  sea  and  land  (Sept.  5-7).     A  capitulation  was 

tered  into  and  the  Danish  fleet  surrendered.   It  consisted 

eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  ^^e  ^>x:\%^,  «sA 

eutjr-hve  gua-boata;  a  force  which  in.  ttie  Yiaix!^^  ot  ^^- 
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poleoQ,  might  have  proved  the  means  of  great  annoyance  to 
England.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  expedition  was  in- 
considerable, especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  magnitudd 
of  the  object  attained.  The  capitulation,  however,  was  sot 
ratified  by  the  crown-prince ;  and  the  Danish  goveminent, 
rejecting  every  conciliatory  proposal,  issued  a  formal  deda- 
ration  of  war  against  England.  IN'otwithstanding  these 
demonstrations  of  hostility,  the  occupation  of  Zealand  was 
found  to  require  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  Grert 
Britain  could  spare  from  other  services,  and  the  oountiy 
was  consequently  evacuated  according  to  the  convention. 

§  708.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Bussia  seized  upon  this 
conflict  as  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  ISngland.  In 
hid  manifesto  (Oct.  31, 1S07),  he  accused  the  British  govon- 
ment  of  rejecting  his  mediation  for  peace,  of  not  eo-operating 
with  the  allies  against  Erance  during  the  war,  of  saidiag 
troops  against  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria,  instead  d 
making  a  diversion  in  Italy,  or  some  other  part  of  the  Euro> 
pean  continent,  and  of  attacking  Denmark,  and  disturlHDg 
the  commerce  of  Bussia.  In  consequence  of  these  canseQ 
of  complaint,  Alexander  declared  that  iriendlj  intereouzae 
was  broken  off  between  Bussia  and  Gtreat  Britain,  and  an 
imperial  ukase  was  immediately  published,  ordering  the 
detention  of  all  British  ships  and  property.  Suonaparte's 
celebrated  Berlin  decree  against  England  induced  the 
government  to  retaliate,  and  the  famous  orders  in  council 
were  issued  (Nov.  11),  declaring  France  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  with  all  the  countries  under  her  immediate  power 
and  influence  ;  and  subjecting  to  seizure  all  vessels  whatever 
that  should  attempt  to  trade  between  neutral  and  hostile 
ports,  or  that  should  have  on  board  any  such  certificate  as 
was  required  by  the  Berlin  decree.  These  restrictive  regu- 
lations instituted  by  France  and-England,  proved  extremely 
incommodious  to  the  Americans,  who  nad  become  the 
general  carriers  of  Europe,  especially  of  colonial  produce. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  retaliated  by  an  embargo 
in  all  their  ports ;  and  notwithstanding  the  consequent 
annihilation  of  their  commerce,  they  persisted  in  this  mea- 
sure. Negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  this  matter  were 
carried  on  between  the  American,  British,  and  French 
governments  ;  but  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  (Nov.  1808), 
the  president,  in  his  message,  stated  that  they  had  not  beco 
successful. 
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[jETTEB  6. — History  of  tbe  Afiairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the 
Interference  of  Buonaparte  to  the  Battle  of  Corunna  and  the  Death 
of  Sir  John  Moore.    A.D.  1807—1809.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  66—76. 

§  709.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  having  freed  the  French  em- 
3eror  from  all  apprehensions  in  the  north,  he  was  left  at 
'eisure  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  rapacity  and  aggrandize- 
ment in  the  south.  Portugal  had  long  been  the  faithful 
illj  of  Q-reat  Britain,  and  both  countries  found  their  interest 
in  the  connection.  The  former  received  political  support 
&nd  protection;  the  latter  enjoyed  a  lucrative  commerce. 
The  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  emperor  of  France  prompted 
him  to  threaten  the  invasion  of  Portugal  with  his  troops  of 
marauders,  and  thus  intimidated  the  court  of  Lisbon  into  a 
compliance  with  his  requisitions  to  shut  the  ports  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  ships  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain ; 
to  which  effect  a  decree  was  issued  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd 
[)f  October,  1807.  In  Spain,  the  weak  monarch  Charles  IV. 
had  entirely  surrendered  himself  to  the  influence  of  Godoy, 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  caused  dissensions,  which  Buona- 
parte did  all  he  could  to  inflame,  and  Ferdinand,  the  heir- 
apparent,  was  accused  of  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  king.  To  secure  the  subserviency  of  the  imbecile 
monarch  and  the  favourite  Godoy,  and  at  the  same  time 
focilitate  the  seizure  of  the  monarchy,  Napoleon  (Oct.  27, 
1807)  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  a  treaty  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  Portugal.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  northern 
division  of  that  kingdom  should  be  transferred  to  the  king 
of  Etruria,  and  the  southern  part  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain; 
that  the  middle  portion  should  remain  in  sequestration,  for 
future  disposal ;  and  that  the  colonial  territories  of  the 
same  crown  should  be  divided  between  France  and  Spain. 
By  a  separate  convention,  twenty-eight  thousand  French 
troops  were  allowed  to  enter  Spain,  under  the  pretext  ot 
proceeding  to  Lisbon ;  but  a  much  greater  number,  com- 
manded by  Murat,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  intrusion, 
since,  according  to  General  Foy's  statement,  the  French 
armies  which  entered  the  Peninsula  prior  to  the  1st  of 
Tune,  1808,  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  men,  divided  into  five  corps  tParmee^ 
under  Junot,  Dupont,  Moncey,  Bessieres,  and  Duhesne,  with 
a  reserve  of  the  imperial  guard ;  and  the  numbers  which  thus 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  were  followed,  before  the  15th  ox 
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August,  by  a  reinforcement  of  fortj  tlioasand,  making  a 
tot^  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  This 
immense  force,  once  admitted,  obtained  with  little  difficultj 
possession  of  some  of  the  strongest  towns. 

§  710.  Buonaparte  had  also  sent  an  army  to  F<»togal, 
and  compelled  the  prince  regent  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
detention  of  all  British  subjects,  and  the  sequestra- 
tion of  all  British  property  (Nov.  8>  1807).  The 
prince  regent,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
French,  embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet  (Not.  29), 
and  was  conveyed  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  !Bio  Janeiro,  in  the 
Brazils  (Jan.  19,  1808).  A  commercial  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  and  a  direct  intercourse  established,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Portuguese  empire  of  South  America, 
an  event  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  nations.  The  Brazils  and 
Great  Britain  were  mutually  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
Lisbon,  which  had  before  been  the  medium  of  that  intercourse. 
Spain  was  also  attacked.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1807,  a  sin- 
gular manifesto  was  issued  by  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  lY., 
to  the  effect  that  his  life  and  crown  had  been  endangered 
by  a  conspiracy  of  which  his  own  son  was  the  author,  whom, 
in  consequence,  he  had  caused  to  be  arrested.  The  affiiir 
was  afterwards  arranged,  but  it  appears  that  the  prince  of 
the  Asturias  had  been  in  treaty  with  Buonaparte,  who  used 
every  effort  in  order  to  fan  the  flames  of  dissension  in  that 
unhappy  kingdom. 

§  711.  The  royal  family  of  Spain,  perceiving  that  Buona- 
parte had  formed  a  subtle  scheme  for  their  destruction, 
determined  upon  removing  the  seat  qf  the  government  to 
Mexico.  No  sooner  was  this  determination  suffered  to 
transpire  than  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Madrid, 
and  several  tumults  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  these  the  king 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  (March  19),  and  the  Eren^ 
army  entered  Madrid.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  were  in- 
duced to  repair  to  Bayonne,  but  the  French  had  become  so 
unpopular  that  an  insurrection  against  their  rule  broke  out 
in  the  capital  (May  2).  This  was  just  what  Buonaparte 
desired ;  and  an  impenal  decree  was  issued  (May  25),  de- 
claring the  throne  of  Spain  vacant  by  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  ordering  an  assembly  of  notables,  con- 
sisting of  the  prelates,  grandees,  &c.,  to  be  held  at  Bayonne, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  basis  of  a  new  government. 
IN'one  but  the  partisans  of  France  attended  the   junta. 
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Buonaparte  persevered,  and  conferred  tlie  crown  of  Spain 
upon  his  brother  Joseph  (June  6,  1808).  He  abdicated  hisf 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  favour  of  Murat,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  Napoleon.  Although  the  French  troops  had  entered 
Spain  in  great  numbers,  the  news  of  the  deposition  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  patriotic 
flame  burst  forth  in  Asturia.  From  this  province  the  in- 
surrection spread  into  Galicia,  and  into  several  districts 
of  Leon.  An  assembly  convened  at  Oviedo  published  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  French  government^ 
and,  having  appointed  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  general- 
issimo of  the  patriotic  armv,  sent  deputies  to  request  the 
assistance  of  England.  This  request  was  immediately  ac- 
ceded to,  and  his  majesty  issued  a  proclamation  (July  4) 
declaring  that  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  with  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  council  at  Madrid 
had  been  rejected,  and  war  declared  against  Buonaparte 
(June  G).  A  French  squadron  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  was 
compelled  to  surrender  (June  14).  General  Moncey  was 
repulsed  before  Valencia  with  terrible  slaughter  (June  28). 
Saragossa  defied  their  utmost  efforts,  and  even  the  Spanish 
women  fought  against  the  invaders.  In  Andalusia,  the 
French  general  and  his  troops,  after  a  terrible  defeat  at 
Baylen,  surrendered  (July  20)  ;  and  many  of  the  French 
were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  driven  out  of  Spain. 

§  712.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  ignorant  of  these  reverses, 
prepared  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom,  and,  having 

Eublished  a  proclamation  nt  Yittoria,  pushed  on  and  mad^ 
is  public  entrance  into  the  capital  (July  20).  Successive 
accounts  of  the  disasters  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  and 
of  the  approach  of  the  patriots  towards  Madrid,  indicated 
that  his  crown  was  likely  to  prove  one  of  thorns,  and 
warned  him  of  the  propriety  of  a  timely  flight.  After  a 
short  stay,  he  began  his  retreat  from  Madrid  (July  29), 
carrying  off  with  him  the  crown  jewels,  and  all  that  was 
most  valuable,  from  the  palace  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  and 
retired  precipitately  towards  France,  while  the  patriots 
advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  capital.  The  patriotich 
spirit  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  influenced  spread  to 
Portugal,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  Junot  was  coTT»pelled 
to  concentrate  his  troops  in  and  about  Lisbon.  England 
prepared  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  About  the  end  of  July  a 
force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  was  despatched  to  Portugal,  the  expulsion 
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of  the  French  from  that  country  being  the  primary  olgecfc 
of  the  expedition.    Having  effected  a  landingy  only  a  few 
days  elapsed  before  they  commenced  military  operations. 
The  French  general,  Laborde,  was  strongly  posted  on  the 
heights  near  Boleia ;  and  as  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
he  might  be  joined  by  General  Loison,  who  was  then  at  Bio 
Major,  the  British  general  resolved  to  attack  before  the 
•   junction  could  take  place.      The  enemy's    positions  were 
formidable,  and  defended  with  great  bravery  and  skill ;  bnt 
the  attack  made  by  the  British  columns  proved  irresistible 
(Aug.  17,  1808).     After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the 
French  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  a  con^ 
siderable  number  of  men  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
moment  was  now  approaching  which  was  to  decide  the  &te 
of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  I^ussian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus.    General  Junot,  on  whom  the  emperor  of  France 
had  conferred  the  title  of  due  d'Abrantes,  haying  collected 
all  his  detachments,  attacked  the  British  army  (Aug.  21) 
in  its  strong  position  at  the  village  of  Timiera.     The  French 
were  everywhere  repulsed.  The  day  after  the  battle.  General 
Dalrymple  landed  and  took  command  of  the  army.     A 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on  (Aug.  30),  and  eight 
days  afterwards  a  definitive  convention,  called  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra,   was  signed  by  the  French    and  British 
commanders.     By  this  treaty  the  French  were  to  carry  off 
all  their  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  carriages,  and  horses, 
with  their  military  chest,  and  all  the  plunder  acquired.br 
contributions,  and  to  be  conveyed  to   France    in  British 
vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in  regard  to  future  service. 
The  Portuguese  artillery,  &c.,  with  the  military  and  naral 
arsenals,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  British  army  and 
navy.    The  Bussian  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  consisting  oX  nine 
ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  surrendered  to  the  British 
government  as  a  deposit,  to  be  given  up  six  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace ;  but  the  officers  and  seamen, 
above  five  thousand  six  hundred  in  number,  were  to  be 
immediately  carried  to  Bussia. 

§  713.  The  British  army,  having  consumed  more  than 
two  months  in  Lisbon,  commenced  its  march  for  Spain 
(Oct.  27),  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  Salamanca.  Sir  David  Baird  had 
landed  a  strong  body  of  troops  at  Conmna  (Oct.  13),  and, 
after  many  delays  and  innumerable  difficulties,  arrived  at 
Astorga  (Nov.  19),      In  the  mean  while,  the  emperor  of 
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Prance  bad  entered  Spain,  with  a  view  of  conducting 
the  operations  of  the  war.  The  patriotic  armies  having 
been  successively  defeated  at  Burgos,  Espinosa,  and 
Tudela,  the  Erench  army  forced  the  pass  of  Sommo  Sierra, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  December  advanced  to  Madrid.  The 
city  surrendered  on  the  4th ;  and  Buonaparte  immediately 
set  off  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  British.  Sir  John 
Moore  hastened  to  Corunna  (Jan.  11, 1809) ;  the  transports 
bad  not  arrived.  The  Erench  in  the  mean  time  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  and  the  embarkation  was  consequently, 
delayed.  Sir  John  Moore  drew  up  his  small  army  under; 
the  walls  of  Corunna,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  over-« 
whelming  forces  of  the  Erench  (Jan.  16).  The  British 
troops  stood  like  a  wall,  and  with  calm  intrepidity  received 
and  repulsed  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy.  A  vigorous 
charge  with  the  bayonet  decided  the  affair,  and  compelled 
the  Erench  to  retreat  to  the  heights.  Sir  David  Baird  lost 
bis  arm,  and  Sir  John  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 
shoulder,  of  which  he  died  before  midnight.  Like  Wolfe, 
Abercrombie,  and  Nelson,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
victory ;  and,  like  theirs,  his  name  and  memory  will  ever  be- 
dear  to  his  country.  In  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the 
British  army  lost  all  its  ammunition  and  magazines,  and  five 
or  six  thousand  men.  The  action  ended  about  five  in  the 
evening.  The  command  of  the  British  troops  devolved  upon 
General  Hope,  who  completed  the  victory,  and  with  great 
ability  directed  the  embarkation,  which  recommenced  about 
ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  18th  was  completely  effected,  with  a  celerity. 
of  which  there  are  few  examples.  Corunna  capitulated  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  army,  and  the  Erench  also  ob« 
tained  possession  of  Eerrol,  Bilboa,  St.  Andero,  and  all  the 
most  important  places  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 


Lbtteb  7. — ^History  of  the  State  of  AfEaire  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
from  the  Meeting  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurth  to 
the  Peace  concluded  at  Vienna.  a.d.  1808 — 1809.  Vol.  iv.,  pages 
76—83. 

§  714.  Before  setting  out  for  Spain,  Buonaparte  had  an 
interview  with  Alexander  at  Erfurth  (Sept.  27,  1808),  at 
which  the  masters  of  the  West  and  the  North  guaranteed  the. 
repose  and  the  submission  of  Europe.  While  Napoleon  was 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Alexander  attacked  Sweden.    Denmark,  the  sub- 
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servient  tool  of  the  czars,  made  commoii  cause  with  the 
powerful  aggressor,  and  ten  thousand  British  tro(^  vandet 
{Sir  John  Moore,  were  sent  for  the  defence  of  Bweden. 
Ghistayus  IV.  was,  however,  an  amhitious  ruler,  and  wished, 
instead  of  employing  them  solely  in  defence  &£  Sweden,  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Norway,  and  to  make  an  attiek 
upon  Copenhagen.  To  this  the  English  generals  wookl  not 
assent.  The  Kussians  captured  Aho  and  Sweaborg,  and  tiie 
incapacity  of  the  Swedish  monarch  led  to  a  revolution.  He  was 
arrested  (March  13, 1809),  sent  prisoner  to  Drotniogholm, 
and  deposed  ;  while  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  XIII.,  was  elected  king.  A  treaty-  of  peace 
followed  with  Eussia,  by  which  the  whole  of  iEinland,  and 
that  valuable  portion  of  Bothnia  bounded  bj  the  Tomeo, 
with  the  isle  of  Aland,  were  ceded  to  Russia  (Sept.  17). 
British  ships,  with  certain  exceptions,  were  excluded  from 
the  Swedish  ports.  The  deposed  monarch  was  soon  after 
liberated  from  his  state  of  confinement,  and  an  ample 
provision  was  made  for  his  maintenance,  on  conditioa  of 
fixing  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  to  which  he  readily  and 
even  gratefully  acceded,  contenting  himself  with  the  title  of 
Count  Grottorp.  An  accommodation  between  Sweden  and 
France  took  place  in  December,  1809,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  recovered  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Sagen. 
§  715.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  completelj  extended  the 
Trench  domination  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  The 
imperial  power  was  at  this  moment  at  its  height,  ^apolecm 
employed  all  his  activity  to  create  maritime  resources, 
capable  of  balancing  the  power  of  England,  which  alone 
resisted  his  will,  and  which  had  then  eleven  hundred y easels  of 
war  of  every  description.  He  formed  harbours,  fcMrtified  the 
coasts,  built  ships,  and  prepared  everything  for  struggling 
in  a  few  years  on  this  new  field  of  battle.  But  at  this 
epoch  was  manifested  the  first  opposition  to  the  domination 
of  the  emperor  and  to  the  continental  system.  As  if  to 
manifest  his  contempt  for  all  the  rulers  of  Europe,  the 
emperor  of  France  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  confidence 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  fortresses  of  KeW,  "Wesel,  Cassel,  all  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ehine,  and  Flushing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  By  decree 
(May,  1808),  the  duchies  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macevata, 
and  Camerino  were  for  ever  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
This  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  pope^  but  it  did  not 
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prevent  tbe  entry  of  a  Frencli  army,  which  took  possesBion 
of  all  the  stroDg  places  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  And 
this  was  followed  by  the  annexation  of  Parma,  Flacentia, 
imd  Tuscany  to  the  French  empire,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Taro,  the  Arno,  Ac,;  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  waa 
now  guarded  on  every  side  by  the  empire  of  France.    The 

Eope  next  tried  excommunication  (June  10, 1809),  but  was 
imself  seized,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Avignon  (July  6). 
The  Neapolitan  crown,  vacated  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  was^ 
as  we  have  seen,  conferred  on  Marshal  Murat,  who  took  the 
title  of  Joachim  I.  The  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  also  at  this  time  settled  on  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the 
yiceroy,  stepson  of  Napoleon,  whose  mild  and  beneficent 
government  had  made  him  almost  adored  in  Lombardy. 

§  716.  Soon,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Buonaparte 
returned  to  France.  Austria  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
his  absence  to  join  the  coalition ;  the  Tyrolese  were  in  arms^ 
Jerome  had  been  expelled  by  the  Westphalians,  and  Prussia 
and  Italy  stood  ready  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  at 
the  first  news  of  a  reverse.  The  Austrians  took  Batisbon, 
but  Napoleon  joined  his  army  and  defeated  them  at  Eckmiihl 
i( April  22, 1809),  and  once  more  entered  Vienna  (May  10). 
The  archduke  Charles  armed  in  the  environs  with  his  army, 
and  a  sansuinary  encounter  occurred  at  Essling  (May  21  and 
22),  at  which  neither  side  gained  any  decisive  advantage. 
In  fact.  Napoleon  was  in  a  most  critical  position,  being  shut 
up  in  an  island  on  the  Danube,  and  a  long  interval  of 
inaction  ensued.  Bv  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  bridfi;es  of 
¥ast  dimensions  had  been  thrown  across  the  river,  with  almost 
magical  expedition  and  skill,  opposite  the  left  wing  of  the 
fAustrians  stationed  at  Wagram.  Early  next  morning  the 
whole  French  army  had  crossed  the  river,  and  appeared  in 
order  of  battle.  Thus  surprised  and  disconcerted,  the 
archduke  Charles  spent  the  day  in  mancBUvring  and  altering 
his  dispositions.  On  the  6th  of  July,  at  sunrise,  the  long- 
expected  contest  commenced.  The  French  in  great  force 
Attacked  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  broke  the 
first  line  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge ;  but  the  gallant 
archduke  exerted  himself  at  this  critical  moment  with  such 
spirit  and  address,  that  the  Austrians  rallied,  and  compelled 
tneir  adversaries  to  retreat  behind  a  small  river.  Nignt  put 
an  end  to  the  engagement,  and  the  French,  without  just 
pretensions,  claimed  the  victory.  The  combat  was  renewed 
on  the  following  day  with  varied  success,  but  at  last  the 
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Austrians  retired.  The  emperor  Francis  treated  for  peace; 
an  armistice  was  acceded  to,  and  at  last  a  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Vienna  (Oct.  11, 1809).  To  Bavaria  the  emperor 
Prancis  was  obliged  to  yield  the  important  territory  of 
Saltzburg,  with  other  districts  in  the  vicinity.  To  Ennoe 
were  ceded  Eiume  and  Trieste,  with  the  entire  line  of  coast 
connecting  the  dominions  of  France  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  Poland  the  king  of  Saxony  obtained,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  provinces  constituting  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  the 
western  Gmlicia,  with  the  city  of  Cracow.  Another  portion 
of  Austrian  Poland  was  assigned  to  Russia^  which  had 
derived  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  every  other 
nation.  The  title  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Spain 
was  recognized.  The  Tyrolese  were  abandoned  to  tkieic 
fate,  and  were  at  last  overwhelmed. 


Lbttbb  8. — History  of  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Signston 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Spain  to  the  Befasal  of  the  Americu 
Government  to  hold  Gommnnication  with  the  Sng^liah  Envoj. 
A.D.  1808—1810.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  83—89. 

§  717.  Peace  had  been  proclaimed  with  Spain  (JnlvS, 
1808),  and  measures  taken  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  tbeir 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  France.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  English  Parliament  (Jan.  19,  1809),  the 
assistance  afforded  to  Spain  and  the  expedition  to  Portugal 
were  discussed.  An  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  rae 
duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armj,  who 
was  accused,  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  connivanos 
at  corruption,  occupied  puhlic  attention ;  hut  the  imputation 
was  proved  to  he  unfounded.  The  duke  of  Tork,  howeveri 
resigned  the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  accused  of  having,  while  he  presided  at  the  India  Board, 
endeavoured  to  ohtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  in 
return  for  a  writership.  The  charge  could  not  he  sustained, 
and  a  resolution  of  censure  was  defeated  (April  25).  Daring 
the  session  a  hill  was  passed  extending  the  laws  against 
hrihery,  and  intended  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  seats  of 
Parliament. 

§  718.  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1809,  preparations 
commenced  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  dock- 
yards and  fleets  in  the  Netherlands,  and  towards  the  end  of 
July  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  collected,  to  be 
assisted  hy  a  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  thirtj* 
six  frigates,  besides  numerous  gunboats,  bomb-vessels,  and 
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small  crafb.  The  command  of  the  whole  armament  was 
Jntrusted  to  the  earl  of  Chatham.  The  armament  set  sail 
on  the  28th  July  (1809),  and  invested  Elushing  (Aug.  1).  A 
tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced  on  the 
13th,  which  two  days  afterwards  led  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  to  request  a  suspension  of  arms.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  surrender  of  the  place,  with  its  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  men,  who  were  sent  to  England 
prisoners  of  war.  But  here  terminated  the  success  of  the 
JBritish.  Antwerp  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  the 
country  inundated,  and  strong  batteries  erected.  The  Eng- 
lish naval  and  military  authorities  disagreed,  the  troops 
grew  sickly,  and  Lord  Chatham  departed  to  England  with 
a  great  part  of  the  expedition.  The  remainder  kept  pos- 
session of  Walcheren,  where,  owing  to  the  pestilential 
vapours  of  the  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  the  men  died 
bv  hundreds.  At  length  the  fortifications  of  Elushing  were 
blown  up,  and  Walcheren  was  abandoned  (Dec.  23).  A 
dispute  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  led  to 
a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded  (Sept.  23, 1809). 
Canning  immediately  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley  became  secretary  at  war. 

§  719.  Li  this  distracted  state  of  affairs  the  duke  of  Fort* 
land  died,  and  after  some  attempts  had  been  made  to  form 
a  coalition  cabinet,  Mr.  Perceval  became  prime  minister. 
The  25th  of  October,  1809,  being  the  fifth  celebration  of 
George  the  Third's  accession  to  the  throne,  was  distin- 
guished throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  jubilee,  and 
was  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  loyal  attachment 
and  reverence.  The  arms  of  England  met  with  success  in 
many  quarters.  Martinique  was  taken  from  the  French 
(Feo.  23),  and  Cayenne  was  also  captured.  A  large  portion 
of  a  French  squadron  was  destroyed  in  Basque  Boads,  near 
Bocheile,  under  the  batteries,  by  Lord  Cochrane  (April  12). 
Lord  CoUingwood  took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Isles  (Oct.l); 
and  a  French  squadron  was  chased  on  shore  and  destroyed 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  (Oct.  25).  The  dispute  with 
America  remained  unadjusted,  and,  in  spite  of  the  conces- 
sions offered  by  England,  the  American  authorities  refused 
bo  hold  any  communication  with  the  English  envoy  Jackson 
[Oct  1810). 
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Lbtteb  9. — History  of  the  Second  Campaign  in  the  PeiiiB8Dl%  frMi 
the  Renewal  of  the  Siege  of  Saragosaa  to  tke  I>eS9at  at  AM 
A.D.  1808—1809.    Vol  iv.,  pages  90—96. 

§  720.  The  British  army  having  embarked  from  CormiDi, 
tbe  French  directed  all  their  efforts  towards  the  aul^ugatioi 
of  Spain.  A  number  of  fugitives  from  the  armjr  of  Gartmo^ 
which  was  defeated  at  Tudela  (Nov.  23,  1806),  had  retrato4 
.to  Saragossa,  and  these,  added  to  its  martial  citisens  and 
armed  peasants,  composed  a  body  of  fifty  thoy  sand  men,  undif 
the  command  of  General  Falafox.  On  the  20th  of  Januaiy, 
1809,  the  French  made  their  grand  attack.  The  detenmned 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  disputed  every  inoh  of 
ground,  and  converted  every  house  into  a  fortress,  redneed 
the  French  to  the  necessity  of  mining  and  blowing  up  tint 
houses.  During  these  terrible  operations  the  batteries kq)t 
up  an  incessant  fire;  but  the  French  at  length  became 
masters  of  the  city  (Feb.  21).  Not  fewer  than  tventj 
thousand  of  its  brave  defenders  were  buried  under  its  niio^ 
after  a  resistance  to  which  history  can  scarcely  furniak  a 
parallel,  and  which  will  render  the  siege  of  Samgoaaa 
memorable  to  all  future  ages.  A  series  of  disasters,  faX&ig 
in  rapid  succession,  now  seemed  to  have  sealed  the  dooia  of 
Spain.  An  advantage  gained  by  the  duke  of  Albuquerque^ 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  over  a  corps  of  French  at  Con- 
sevegra,  was  but  a  slender  compensation  for  thaie  multi- 
plied misfortunes.  The  French  army  in  Catalonia  madi 
three  powerful  attacks  on  that  of  Spain  under  Genenl 
Iteding.  In  the  last  of  these  actions,  the  Spanish  general, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
was  driven  from  his  position  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
^Tarragona  (March  12).  Soon  after  this  disaster  Geneml 
Guesta  was  defeated  (March  29)  at  Medellin,  and  foroed  to 
retire  to  Monasterio.  The  patriots  about  this  time  recovered 
Vigo ;  but  the  French  were  masters  of  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom. 

§  721.  General  Beresford  was  employed  in  Portugid 
organizing  a  native  force  to  act  with  the  British  ^rmy,  and 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon  with  a  reinforcement  of 
British  troops  (April  22).  Instantly  repairing  to  Goimbra, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  assembled  forces,  and 
advanced  against  Oporto,  at  the  same  time  detaching  Mar- 
shal Beresford  to  occupy  the  fords  of  the  upper  Douro. 
JMarsbal  Soult,  fin&mg  mma^l  Vxi  ^wi%«t  <^*l\^€\si^\sA\^!Ai^Ad^ 
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adged  it  necessary  to  eTaouftte  Operto,  and  to  retreat  with 
)U  possible  eiqwdition  into  Qalicia,  whieh  he  did,  not  with- 
out sustaining  some  loss.    Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  haying 
tfO^cted  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  forces,  took  up  his 
kooition  at  Talayera,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Victor,  at  the 
lead  of  yery  superior  numbers  (Julj  28, 1809).  The  French 
nere  defeated,  and  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  ten 
bousand  men.    The  arriyal  of  Soult  and  Ney  with  powerful 
einforcements  compiled  the  British  to  fall  back.    The 
Snglish  goyemment,  anxious  to  insure  the  welfare  of  Spain, 
ent  the  marquis  of  Wdleslej  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
iinta,  then  sitting  at  C^diz.    He  pointed  out  the  necessity 
f  organization,  and  a  ready  support  of  the  British  troops, 
inting  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  appoint  his  brother 
0  the  ehief  command.    These  suggestions  were  not  attended 
0  at  the  time,  but  they  were  not  without  effect.    The 
mta  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  directing  affairs  with 
uergy,  and  ordered  the  Cortes  to  be  summoned.     Gerona, 
t  this  time  besieged,  made  a  most  gallant  defence.    The 
Qst   of  the  eastle   of  Moojuich,    though    not    strongly 
srrisoned,  repelled    fiye  'assaults  (July).     The  Spanish 
rmies  were  defeated  at  Ocana  (Noy.  19),  and  at  Alba,  on 
le  riyer  Tormes  (Noy.  26),  and  the  second  campaign  ter- 
linated  unfayourably  for  the  national  cause. 


ETTKK  lO.^-History  of  Europe,  from  the  Divorce  of  Josephine  to  the 
Slevation  of  Bemadotte  to  the  Throne  of  Sweden  and  the  Declaration 
«f  War  against  Engtand  by  that  Power.  ▲.!>.  1809—1810.  Vol.  iv., 
pages  90^102. 

§  722.  As  Josephine  bore  him  no  children,  Buonaparte 
imed  a  plan  for  a  diyorce,  and  he  entered  into  negotiations, 
rst  with  the  royal  family  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards 
ith  that  of  Vienna,  for  an  alliance  with  one  of  its  members, 
he  senate  passed  a  Consultum,  or  decree,  authorizing 
le  diyorce,  and  assuring  to  Josephine  a  dowry  of  two 
iUions  of  francs,  and  the  rank  of  empress  during  life 
!)ec.  16, 1809).  Josephine  retired  to  the  beautiful  yilla  of 
jilmaison,  near  St.  Germains,  where  she  spent  the  remaining 
)ars  of  her  life.  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
lughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  II.,  was  the  person  chosen 
r  the  new  empress.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  in  which 
e  archduke  Charles  receiyed  the  hand  of  his  niece,  as  the 
presentatiye  of  Buonaparte,  was  celebrated  «i.^  N\eTitv^ 
larch  11, 1810).     The  royal  lovers  were  aiLtet^wcSa  \rD\\*^^ 
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with  great  pomp  at  Paris  (April  1, 1810).  Prince  Swartzen^ 
berg,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  gave  a  ball  on  the  occasion, 
when  a  temporary  dancing-room  caught  fire.  No  efforts  could 
stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  in  which  Beveral  persons 

Eerished,  and  among  others  the  sister  of  the  ambassador 
imself.  This  tragi^  circumstance  struck  a  damp  on  the 
public  mind,  and  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  espcdslly 
when  people  called  to  mind  that  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVL 
with  a  former  princess  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  been 
signalized  by  a  similar  disaster. 

§  723.  The  emperor  of  France  at  this  moment  behdd  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal  excepted,, 
either  as  his  allies  or  his  obsequious  vassals.     Persevering  in 
his  plan  of  annexation,  he  seized  upon  the  seven  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, of  which  he  had  recently  constituted  his  brother  Louis 
king.      Porty  thousand  French  soldiers    were,   therefore, 
gradually,  but  unceremoniously,  introduced  into  Holland,  and. 
troops  were  quartered  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  aooom- 
panied  by  French  custom-house  officers,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  commerce  with  England.   Louis  abdicated  (July  1, 1810), 
and  the  Seven  Provinces  were  udited  to  Prance  by  an  im- 
perial decree  (July  9).     The  Yalais  of  Piedmont  were  also 
annexed  to  France  (Nov.  12),  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon ;  and  possession  was 
taken  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Ems.     The  electorate  of  Hanover  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  its  very  name  was  obli- 
terated from  the  map  of  Europe ;  while  to  that  country  and 
all  the  other  dependent  kingdoms,  the  conscription  laws 
were  extended.     The  affairs  of  Sweden  took  a  very  singular 
turn  at  this  period.     On  the  29th  of  May,  the  prince  of 
Augustenburg,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
died  suddenly ;  and  a  diet  was  assembled  at  Orebo,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  (Aug.  21).     In  consequence  of 
a  strong  and  pointed  recommendation  from  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  the  king  of  Sweden  proposed  Marshal  Bernadotte 
as  the  person  on  whom  he  wished  the  choice  to  fall.     The 
king's  nomination,  therefore,  was  unanimously  approved; 
and  on  the  1st  of  Jl^ovember  Bernadotte  was  installed  in  due 
form.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against  Great  Britain 
(Nov.  17) ;  but  the  pacific  intention  of  the  court  of  Stockholm 
was  sufficiently  apparent,  and  the  war,  to  the  disappointment 
of  Napoleon,  proved  little  more  than  nominal.  The  hostility 
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f .  Denmark  was  indeed  real  and  great,  but  lier  power  was 
ircumscribed ;  and  a  British  squadron  took  possession  of 
be  Danish  isle  of  Anholt,  situated  in  the  sea  called  the 
lattegat  (May  18, 1809) .» 

*  As  the  earlier  successes  of  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Peninsula  are 
)corded  in  this  chapter,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  afford  the 
udent  some  information  respecting  his  remarkable  career  in  India, 
owards  the  close  of  1797»  Lord  Momington,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Wellesley,  Arthur  Wellesley's  brother,  was  appointed  Governor-general 
r  India.  He  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  his  government  in  the  following 
ear,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  establish  the  authority  of  England 
pon  a  sure  and  permanent  basis.  Having  defeated  Tippoo  and  captured 
IS  capital,  he  made  a  partition  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas.  Tippoo  was 
ain  during  the  siege,  and  the  French  intrigues  entirely  defeated.  '  In 
802  the  French  again  stirred  up  a  rebellion  amongst  the  Mabratta 
bieftains,  and  in  ^e  operations  that  followed,  the  Governor-general 
itrusted  his  brother,  then  Major-General  Wellesley,  with  a  high' 
}mmand.  The  young  soldier  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
dd  won  several  battles.  Ahmednuggur  fell  before  his  anns  (Aug.  12, 
BOS).  With  a  force  of  about  5,000  this  persevering  officer  advanced 
jrainst  the  Mabratta  chieftains,  who  were  at  the  head  of  nearly  50,000 
ten.  He  found  them  encamped  near  the  village  of  Aflsaye.  They 
id  ninety  guns  and  were  strongly  posted.  In  spite  of  the  great  disparity 
I  numbers,  Wellesley  gave  the  order  for  the  attack,  and,  after  a  short 
at  terrible  struggle,  gained  a  complete  victory  (Sept.  23,  1808). 
«neral  Lake  was  equally  successful  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  and 
le  British  arms  tridmphed  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  Arthur 
JTellesley  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  the  Deccan,  defeated  the 
lemy  at  Argaum  (Nov.  29,  1808),  and  Gawilghur  and  Scindiah  fell 
K>n  after.  These  reverses  induced  the  Mabratta  chieftains  to  submit, 
3d  soon  after  this  distinguished  soldier  returned  to  Europe,  to  gain  even 
tore  glorious  laurels  on  other  fields  of  feme. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

Letter  11. — ^History  of  the  Afiaira  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  CoBh 
mencement  of  the  Sesgion  of  1810  to  the  Appointment  of  a  BcgCBcr. 
A.D.  1810—1811.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  102—106. 

§  724.  The  state  of  affairs  on  the  assembling  of  Parlift' 
ment  (Jan.  23,  1810)  was  anything  but  cheering.  Th« 
king's  speech  was  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor;  and 
although  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  was  at  the  mercj  of 
Buonaparte,  its  tone  was  not  desponding.  After  referring 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Erench  from  Portugal,  it  stated  thit 
his  majesty  had  received  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition 
of  America,  and  that  the  state  of  the  national  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  was  flourishiug,  and  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  increasing.  In  the  House  of  Cbmmons  Lord  Po^ 
Chester's  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition (Jan.  26)  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  Several 
debates  on  this  fruitful  topic  of  dissension  followed,  and 
Lord  Chatham,  conceiving  that  a  censure  had  been  passed 
upon  him,  resigned  his  office  of  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  (March  2).  During  the  inquiry  an  animated 
discussion  occurred  relative  to  the  admission  of  reporters 
to  the  house,  and  the  public  were  excluded.  Some  rather 
acrimonious  criticisms  upon  this  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  expressed  at  a  popular  debating  society, 
and  the  motion  carried  on  the  occasion  was  placarded  in  the 
streets  of  London  (Feb.  19).  This  was  regarded  as  s 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  house,  for  which  Mr.  Jones, 
the  principal  person  implicated,  was  committed  to  Newgate 
(Feb.  21).  Sir  F.  Burdett,  who  had  not  been  present  when 
these  proceedings  took  place,  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  them,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dis- 
charge of  Mr.  Jones  (March  12).  Failing  in  this,  he 
published  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  in  "  Cobbett's  Weekly 
JElegister  "  (March  24),  denying  the  power  of  the  House  w 
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Commons  to  imprison  the  people  of  England.  This  led  to 
further  debate,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Great  numbers  of  the  populace 
escorted  Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower,  and  on  their  return  a 
riot  ensued,  in  which  three  persons  were  killed  and  several 
wounded  (April  9, 1810) .  Sir  Francis  brought  actions  at  lavv 
(gainst  the  speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  these  were 
Qot  successful,  and  at  the  prorogation  he  was  liberated. 

§  725.  The  isle  of  Bourbon  was  captured  (July  10),  and 

the  isle  of  France,  or  the  Mauritius,  capitulated  to  a  British 

force  (Dec.  3).     The  island,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores 

and  merchandise,  five  large  frigates,  and  some  smaller  ships 

3f  war,  twenty-eight  merchantmen,  and  two  English  East- 

[ndiamen  that  had  been  captured,  were  surrendered.     The 

a^arrison  was  to  be  sent  to  France.     This  was  the  most  valu- 

ible  of  the  French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 

G}-ood  Hope.     Three  frigates  wer^  afterwards  despatched 

o  destroy  the  French  batteries  at  Tametava,  on  the  coast  of 

^[adagascar,  and  to  root  them  out  from  some  other  small 

lestling-places,  which  they  completely  effected  (Jan.  10, 

Ldll)  ;  and  thus  there  was  not  remaining  to  France,  at  the 

>eginning  of  the  following  year,  a  slip  of  land  in  either  Indies, 

lor  a  ship  in  the  Indian  seas.   The  French,  however,  captured 

wo  English  East-Indiamen  ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  recover 

hem,  three  English  frigates  went  aground,  and  were  lost 

Aug.  1810).     In  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  further 

onquests  were  also  made  from  the  Dutch.  Their  settlement 

f  Amboyna,  with  its  dependent  islands,  surrendered  to  a 

British  force  from  Madras  (Feb.  17,  1810).      A  party  of 

eamen  commanded  by  Captain  Cole,  of  the  Caroline  frigate, 

aving  carried  a  fort  at  Band  Neira,the  whole  island  of  Banda, 

be  principal  of  the  Spice  Islands,  with  its  dependencies, 

hough  protected  by  seven  hundred  regular  troops  and  three 

undred  militia,  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  afforded  a 

ich  prize  to  the  captors  (Aug.  8).    The  illness  and  death  of 

le  king's  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia  (Nov.  2, 

810),  brought  on  another  attack  of  his  majesty's  mental 

>mplaint.     After  several  adjournments  of  Parliament,  Mr. 

erceval,  adopting  the  mode  of  procedure  of  1788-9,  moved 

iree  resolutions,  affirming,  Ist,  the  incapacity  of  the  king ; 

idly,  the  rights  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  the  means  of 

ipplying  the  defect ;  and  3rdly,  the  necessity  of  determin- 

g  upon  the  means  of  giving  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for 
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that  purpose  (Dec.  20, 1810).  Thereupon  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  heir  apparent,  was  appointed  regent,  under 
certain  limitations  (Eeb.  5, 1811). 

Lbtteb  12.— History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  daring  the  Third 
Campaign,  with  some  Account  of  the  Attempted  Invasion  of  Sidly 
by  Murat.    A.D.  1810.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  107 — 112. 

§  726.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1810,  the  cause 
of  Spanish  independence  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  that 
many  of  its  friends  in  England  were  inclined  to  give  waj  to 
despondency.  About  the  middle  of  January  the  main  body 
of  tne  French  forced  their  way  through  the  mountain-passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  descended  into  Andalusia.  At 
Jaen  and  Cordova  they  found  large  quantities  of  miUtarj 
stores  and  ordnance.  Sebastiani  marched  upon  Granada, 
which  city  threw  open  its  gates  (Jan.  28),  and  Malaga 
surrendered  soon  after  (Eeb.  6).  Joseph  Buonaparte  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  Spajiish  nation  (Jan.  29) ,  and  Seville 
was  next  attacked  and  captured  (Feb.  10).  G-reat  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  defence  of  Cadiz.  [British  troops 
were  admitted  to  assist  the  garrison,  and  the  most  det^ 
mined  efforts  of  the  French  for  its  capture  frustrated.  A 
kind  of  guerilla  warfare  was  maintained  in  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  These  Spanish  levies  everywhere  attacked 
detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  harassed  the  invaders 
in  all  their  movements.  They  intercepted  their  convoys, 
their  escorts,  and  their  despatches;  so  that  the  French  could 
at  no  time,  by  the  mere  capture  of  towns  and  fortresses,  be 
said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
regular  forces  of  the  kingdom,  too,  however  dispersed,  were 
still  numerous ;  and,  though  Spain  in  this  war  had  produced 
no  Gt)nzalvo,  it  abounded  in  valiant  and  active  officers. 

§  727.  The  most  interesting  events  of  the  campaign 
occurred  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  It  was  evidently  the 
grand  object  of  Napoleon  to  acquire  the  entire  possession 
of  that  country.  With  this  view  it  had  been  determined 
to  commence  with  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  Almeida,  the  situation  of  which,  being 
on  the  frontier  between  the  two  kingdoms,  would  give  them 
the  command  of  a  free  military  communication  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  garrison  of  the  former  made  a  gallast 
defence,  but  were  compelled  to  surrender  (July  10)  ;  and 
Almeida,  after  an  equally  heroic  struggle,  accepted  terms  of 
xapitulation  (Aug.  27).    A  vigorous  contest  for  the  posses- 
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»n  of  Portugal  was  now  to  cominence.    Wellington,  to 
lom  its  defence  was  committed,  had,  during  the  month  of 
Ksember,  found  it  advisable  to  retire  from  Badajos,  to  the 
rth  of  the  Tagus.    In  February,  1810,  the  English  and 
•rtuguese  troops  were  posted  at  a  number  of  different 
ints  in  Portugal,  and  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
>rd  Wellington  having  his  head-quarters  during  the  two  fol- 
ding months  at  Yiseu ;  for,  after  the  surrender  of  Almeida, 
ellington  had  concentrated  the  different  divisions  of  the 
led  army,  and  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Lisbon.    He 
1  formed  a  defensive  plan,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered, 
issena,  confident  in  his  numbers,  attacked  the  icnglish  at 
isaco  (Sept.  27),  but  was  repulsed.    He  managed,  how- 
)r,  to  turn  the  ^British  position,  and  Wellington  retired  to 
>  strong  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  about  thirty  miles  from 
tbon.  Massena  followed  closely ;  and  having  reconnoitred 
)  position,  which  was  one  of  great  strength,  made  no 
empt  to  disturb  the  allied  English  and  Portuguese  army. 
e  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  (Sept.  24),  swore  allegiance 
Eerdinand  VII.,  and  appointed  a  regency,  in  which  the 
icutive  power  was  vested.    Some  commotions  occurred  in 
SpanisQ  provinces  in  South  America,  and  on  the  19th 
April,  1810,  the  flourishing  province  of  the  Caraccas, 
h  the  surrounding  districts,  formed  a  union,  under  the 
Qe  of  the  Eepublic  of  Venezuela ;  and  G-eneral  Miranda 
I  invited  to  take  the  command  of  their  forces.    Murat, 
new  king  of  Naples,  collected  a  powerful  armament  on 
coast  of  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Sicily. 
John  Stuart,  who  commanded  in  the  Mediterraneau,  took 
isures  for  the  defence  of  this  island.    In  an  action  near 
'o  Point,  where  the  Erench  had  landed  some  of  their 
ies,  they  were  defeated  by  Major-Gen.  Campbell,  and 
at  nine  hundred  taken  prisoners  (Sept.  18,  1810).    The 
inant   re-embarked,  and   the   Erench    expedition  was 
died  (Oct.  3). 

FBB  13. — History  of  Affairs  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from 
e  Capture  of  Tortosa  by  Marshal  Suchet,  to  the  Russian  I)eclara- 
>n  of  War  against  France.  a.d.  1811—1812.  Vol.  iv.,  pages  112 
118. 

728.  The  next  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  commenced 
I  very  early  season  of  the  year.  The  Erench  army  was 
three  grand  divisions,  in  Portugal,  in  Andalusia,  and  in 
edonia.    Sachet  captured  Tortosa  (Jan.  2,  1811),  and 

2  p 
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Soult  obtained  possession  of  Oliyenza  (Jan.  23, 1811).  The 
siege  of  Cadiz  was  still  prosecuted  bj  the  French,  and  an 
army  of  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  luided  at 
Algesiras  (Feb.).  The  allied  force,  amounting  to  about  six 
thousand  men,  advanced  against  Victor,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  eight  thousand  troops,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  gained 
a  decided  victorj,  on  the  heights  of  Barossa  (March  5).  IQie 
Prench  lost  about  three  thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners ;  one  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  their  ammunition- 
waggons  and  horses.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  onlj  twdre 
hundred.  Wellington  in  another  direction  pressed  hard 
upon  Massena,  at  that  time  in  full  retreat.  The  Erendi 
rear-guard  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Pombal  (March  U), 
but  on  the  same  day,  Badajos,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
surrendered  to  Soult.  Wellington,  however,  continued  to 
advance.  Olivenza  fell  before  Beresford  (April  15),  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  regain  possession  of  Badajos.  The 
return  of  Soult  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  compelled  the 
British  commanders  to  raise  the  siege  and  fight  a  battle. 
The  allies  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the 
French  were  veteran  troops.  The  encounter  at  Albuera 
(May  16)  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  during  the 
peninsukr  war,  in  which,  after  a  daring  struggle,  the  French 
once  more  retreated. 

§  729.  After  this  victory  Wellington  recommenced  the 
siege  of  Badajos,  which  the  return  of  Soult  with  Marmont 
had  induced  him  to  abandon.  In  Catalonia  Suchet  had 
carried  Fort  Balaguer  by  assault  (Jan.  9),  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  general  Sarsfield  (Jan.  15).  The  Spaniards 
also  recovered  Figueras  (April  10).  Sucbet,  after  some  delay, 
besieged  Tarragona,  which  resisted  gallantly,  but  was  finally 
carried,  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity  (June  28). 
Suchet  entered  the  province  of  Valencia  and  captured  Mur- 
viedro  (Sept.  27).  General  Blake  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
arrest  the  French  general's  progress,  and  the  city  of  Valencia 
was  invested  on  every  side  (Dec.  25).  While  waging  this  con- 
test in  the  Peninsula,  Napoleon  pursued  his  grand  projects 
of  totally  excluding  British  commerce  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  of  raising  a  navy  which  might  in  time  contend 
with  that  of  England  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The 
great  commercial  city  of  Hamburg  was  annexed  to  the 
French  empire  (Jan.  1,  1811),  and  a  plan  of  marine  con- 
scription adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
French  navy.     The  empress  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son 
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id  heir  (Marcb  20, 1811),  and  the  infant  received  the  title  of 
e  king  of  Eome.  In  the  autumn.  Napoleon,  accompanied 
'  the  empress,  went  on  a  tour  to  the  coasts  of  France,  the 
etherlands,  and  Holland.  During  this  time,  and  afler  his 
turn  to  Paris,  the  emperor  was  actively  employed  in 
gotiating  with  the  northern  powers ;  the  consequences  of 
lich  soon  began  to  develop  themselves.  The  year  closed 
til  an  immediate  call  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
nscripts  for  the  year  1812.  Although  Germany  lay  pro- 
rate at  Napoleon's  feet,  Sweden  remained  true  to  her 
ig-standing  friendship  with  England.  The  Danes  were 
pulsed  in  an  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  island  of 
aholt  (March  14),  which  was  occupied  by  an  English 
rrison.  During  the  year  1811  Russia  waged  war  against 
B  Turks  with  considerable  success.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
ide  by  Napoleon  to  bind  the  czar  to  his  interest,  a 
urishing  commerce  was  carried  on  between  G-reat  Britain 
d  Russia.  The  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
d  Buonaparte's  continued  aggressions,  alarmed  Alexander, 
d  he  was  evidently  preparing  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
iturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Negotiations  failed  to 
3rt  the  blow,  and,  early  in  1812,  war  was  declared  against 
ance  by  an  imperial  ukase. 


PTEB  14. — History  of  Affairs  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Debates  in 
'arliament  on  George  the  Third*s  Indisposition,  to  the  Formation  of 
he  Liverpool  Administration.  A.D.  1811 — 1812.  Vol.  iv.,  pages 
19—126. 

5  730.  The  melancholy  situation  of  the  monarch  again 
idered  the  appointment  of  a  regency  necessary  to  the 
:ular  administration  of  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
listry,  willing  to  believe  that  the  king's  incapacity  would 
'»  be  permanent,  continued  to  govern  in  his  name  for 
ht  weeks,  before  any  parliamentary  arrangements  were 
de.  The  House  of  Commons  then  voted  that  it  was 
ir  right  and  duty,  in  concert  with  the  Peers,  to  pro- 
e  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  execu- 
j  power.  The  Lords,  after  some  remonstrances,  agreed 
the  proposal.     The  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 

Fourth,  was  made  regent,  under  certain  restrictions. 
i  Irish  Roman  Catholics  agitated  their  claims ;  and  some 
s  prosecutions,  which  terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
mdants,  were  instituted.     An  attempt  to  interfere  with 

privileges  of  the  dissenters  provoked  considerable  oppo- 

2p2 
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Bition,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  dispute  with  Ameiki 
remained  unadjusted,  and  on  the  meeting  of  Gongren 
(Nov.  4,  1811)  the  President  announced  the  neoessitj  of 
making  preparations  for  war.  The  island  of  JaTa  8Q^ 
rendered  (A.ug.  8,  1811)  to  a  British  expedition  despatched 
from  Madras,  and  the  Dutch  forces,  which  had  retired 
further  up  the  island,  were  pursued  and  defeated  (Aug.  26); 
after  which  thej  surrendered.  Hoste  with  five  firigatei 
dispersed  a  more  numerous  French  squadron  in  the  Adnitie, 
and  made  several  captures  (March  13)  ;  and  in  the  Indiu 
Sea,  near  Madagascar,  Captain  Schomberg  took  a  Erencb 
frigate  and  destroyed  some  batteries  (]V£aj  20  and  21). 
Some  terrible  storms  occurred  in  the  month  of  Deoembei; 
bj  which  great  losses  were  inflicted  upon  the  British  nafj. 
§  731.  The  continuance  of  the  war  caused  depression  in 
home  industry.  The  factory  operatives  in  Nottingham  com- 
menced rioting,  the  discontent  spread  to  Derbyshire  and 
Leicestershire,  and  many  collisions  between  the  authorities 
and  the  rioters  ensued.  As  the  latter  destroyed  the  firamee, 
this  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  increased  powers  were 
obtained  from  Parliament  early  in  the  session  of  1812.  The 
restrictions  in  the  Eegency  Act  were  to  expire  in  Feb.  1812, 
and  on  the  13th  the  Prince  Eegent  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Tork  upon  that  subject.  The  epistle  contained 
allusions  to  a  change  of  ministry,  and  created  considerable 
discussion.  The  ministry,  however,  remained  in  oflSce,  and 
a  tragical  event  at  last  produced  a  change.  As  Mr.  PerciTal 
was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  bj  a 
person  named  Bellingham,  in  revenge  for  an  imaginary 
slight  (May  11).  A  ministerial  crisis  followed,  and  after 
several  statesmen  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  form  a 
cabinet,  Lord  Liverpool  was  made  prime  minister  (June  9, 
1812). 


IjBTTEr  15. — ^History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the  CSaptare 
of  Giadad  Bodrigo  to  Wellington's  Failure  before  Burgos  and 
BetreattoFreynada.  ▲.D.  1812,  Jan.  19— Nov.  24.  Vol.  iy..  iMuret 
125—130.  '*^ 

§  732.  Earlj  in  1812  Lord  Wellinffton  crossed  the 
Agueda,  and  mvested  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  wnich  did  not  long 
resist  his  efforts  (Jan.  19).  Thence  the  English  generd 
advanced  upon  Badajos,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance  the 
fortress  surrendered  (April  6).     Marmont,  who  had  in  the 
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ean  time  penetrated  into  Portugal,  no  sooner  received  the 
itelligence  of  its  fall  than  he  commenced  his  retreat  *,  and 
)ult  also  retired.  Lord  Wellington  started  in  pursuit, 
aght  several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  and  tooK  Sala- 
anca,  after  asie^e  of  ten  days  (June  27, 1812).  Marmont 
r  some  time  refused  a  battle,  but  was  at  length  compelled 
'  engage  at  Salamanca,  and  being  defeated  (July  22), 
treated  upon  Burgos.  Wellington  immediately  hastened 
wards  Madrid.  King  Joseph  took  the  alarm  and  aban- 
med  the  capital,  which  the  English  commander  entered 
aid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  welcomed 
m  as  their  deliverer  (Aug.  12).  The  French  generals 
incentrated  their  forces  around  Burgos,  determined  to 
ake  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Wellington 
llowed  and  laid  siege  to  the  place.  The  French,  how- 
ler, moved  their  forces  with  such  rapidity  that  Wel- 
igton  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  recalled  his  troopa 
om  Madrid,  and  after  a  masterly  retreat,  in  the  presence 
'  very  superior  forces,  succeeded  in  fixing  his  head-quarters 
Freynada,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  (Nov.  24), 


Lettsb  16. — ^Napoleon's  Cainpaign  in  ItussiA.    A.P^  1612« 

Vol.  iv.,  pages  130—138. 

§  783.  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  the 
'08  of  all  Europe  had  been  directed  towards  a  new  scene 
hich  was  opening  in  the  north,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a 
iriety  of  political  conjectures.  For  some  time  the  two 
)werful  emperors,  who  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  main- 
ined  a  state  of  strict  amity  and  alliance,  exhibited  indications 
'  misunderstanding  and  even  of  hostility.  The  support  of 
le  continental  system,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  annihi- 
ting  the  commerce  of  Q-reat  Britain,  and  drying  up  the 
lurces  of  her  wealth,  was  the  favourite  object  of  the  ruler 
'  France.  The  overthrow  of  this  system  was  evidently  the 
iterest  of  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia ;  but  the  resources 
^  Sweden  were  inconsiderable,  and  Prussia  was  in  vassalage 
>  France.  Bussia  was  the  only  power  that  could  take  the 
ad  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature,  in  which,  however,  she 
as  certain  of  being  supported  by  G-reat  Britain.  The 
nperor  of  the  French,  with  the  forces  of  Prussia  and  those 
'  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  at  his  command,  and  with 
^ery  reason  to  expect  the  assistance  of  Austria,  might 
•obably  suppose  that  his  appearance  in  the  field,  with  so 
ist  a  display  of  military  strength,  would  intimidate  Bussia 
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into  a  compliance  witli  bis  demands ;  or,  calling  to  mindtlie 
ensanguined  fields  of  Austerlitz  and  Priedland,  he  might 
flatter  himself  that  one  successful  campaign^  or  one  decisire 
victory,  would  enable  bim  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peM& 
But  whatever  might  be  the  views  and  expectations  of  the 
emperor  of  France,  he  began,  very  early  in  the  spring  of 
1812,  to  move  numerous  bodies  of  troops  into  the  interior 
of  Germany.  The  Bussian  emperor  also  prepared  to  meet 
the  impending  storm ;  and  after  issuing  a  declaration  of 
war,  put  his  armies  in  motion,  and  by  an  imperial  ukaie^ 
dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1812,  ordered  a  levy  of  mea 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  Preparatory  to 
the  great  contest,  the  emperor  of  the  French  con- 
cluded treaties  of  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  bj 
which  these  two  powers  engaged  to  assist  him  vnth  lerj 
considerable  forces.  The  emperor  of  iRussia  also  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  v^hich  be 
restored  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Moldavia  and  Wtl- 
lachia,  and  this  accommodation  enabled  him  to  w^ithdraw  lus 
armies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  All  matters  of  dispnts 
were  also  settled  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  (July  18> 
1812). 

§  734.  Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  the  empress,  quitted 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  after  spending  a  few  hoars  at 
Mayence,  proceeded  to  Dresden,  at  which  city  a  number  of 
continental  sovereigns  had  assembled  to  pay  him  homage. 
He  remained  there  nearly  a  fortnight  to  receive  their  congn- 
tulations  and  to  mature  his  plans,  and  then  set  out  to  join  hia 
army.  It  consisted  of  combatants  from  almost  every  nation  in 
Europe,  who  had  been  brought  together  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  jN^iemen.  The  numbers  have  been 
variously  estimated,  some  authorities  rating  them  at  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand,  and  others  as  low  as  four  hundred 
thousand.  Capefigue,  generally  a  safe  guide,  estimates  tbe 
grand  total  at  498,000  men ;  composed  as  follows  :  60,000 
Poles ;  20,000  Saxons ;  30,000  Austrians ;  30,000  Bavarians; 
22,000  Prussians ;  20,000  Westphalians ;  32,000  from  tbe 
minor  states  of  Germany ;  20,000  Italians  and  Neapolitans ; 
4,000  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  10,000  Swiss,  and  250,000 
French.  On  the  30th  of  May  Buonaparte  entered  Poland, 
and  soon  after  joined  his  levies,  then  in  fViU  march  for  the 
Niemen,  which  river  they  began  crossing  on  the  24th  of  June. 
From  wing  to  wing  of  this  mighty  force,  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  interposed,  and  the  fact  that  this  was 
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!!;ener  increased  than  diminished  during  the  campaign,  will 
UK)unt  for  many  of  the  calamities  that  befell  this  trtdy  un- 
rtunate  expedition.  The  czar  prepared  to  resist  the  inva- 
on,  and  could  at  first  bring  but  180,000  men  into  the  field. 
Lausewitz  sajs,  ^*  The  Bussian  army  on  the  frontier,  at 
le  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  disposed  in  three  main 
ranches : — 1.  The  army  of  the  West  under  Barclay,  90,000, 
B  head-quarters  being  at  Wilna.  2.  The  second  army  of 
te  West  under  Bagration,  45,000  strong.  3.  The  reserve, 
5,000,  and  about  10,000  Cossacks.  The  Bussian  plan  of 
le  campaign  was  to  retire  slowly,  and  take  post  on  the 
^a,  at  Drissa,  where  an  intrenched  camp  had  been  pre- 
Eured,  and  Napoleon's  aim  was  to  bring  these  troops  to  an 
agagement  as  soon  as  possible;  but  subsequent  events  caused 
oth  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  to  modify  their  plans. 
§  735.  The  Bussians,  alarmed  at  the  numbers  brought 
Bfainst  them,  retired  more  rapidly  than  had  been  at  first 
itended.  Buonaparte  entered  Wilna  on  the  28th  of  June, 
ad  halted  in  the  town  three  weeks.  Several  skirmishes 
K>k  place  at  various  points ;  and  although  the  Bussians  at 
le  time  seemed  willing  to  risk  an  encounter,  they  abandoned 
leir  intrenched  camp,  and  Buonaparte  entered  Witepsk, 
here  he  wasted  three  weeks.  At  this  point  the  abanaon- 
ent  of  the  expedition  was  contemplated ;  but,  unwilling  to 
^corne  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  the  emperor  pushed 
1,  and  after  some  sharp  actions  before  Smolensko,  found 
le  Bussian  army  drawn  up  at  Borodino,  under  the  command 

*  the  veteran  Ejitusoff.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the  news 
'  Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca  reached  the  French 
Hnp.  .  There  was  no  great  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the 
aposing  armies,  and  a  most  sanguinary  engagement  was 
»ught  (Sept.  7).  Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  the 
.ussians  retired,  abandoning  even  their  capital  to  the 
iVader.  The  French  came  in  sight  of  Moscow  on  the  14th 
r  September,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  Whilst  the 
ivaders  were  engaged  in  pillage  and  riot,  flames  burst  out 
I  several  places.  All  eflbrts  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the 
3vouring  element  proved  unavailing;  and  Buonaparte's 
vies  were  without  shelter  or  supplies.  To  all  proposals  of 
3ace  the  czar  returned  no  answer ;  and,  after  a  useless  delay 
:'  five  weeks,  the  order  for  the  retreat  was  given.  The  French 
nperor's  attempt  to  retire  by  another  route,  through  a  tract 

*  country  in  which  supplies  had  not  been  exhausted,  was 
ustrated,  and  the  Bussians  pressed  around  his  retreating 
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troops,  and  brought  on  a  fierce  encounter  at  Male- Jaroakwiti 
(Oct.  24, 1812),  in  which  they  were  victorious. 

§  736.     On  the  6th  of  November  the  Beverity  of  winter 
added  to  the  horrors  of  the  march.      On  that  day  the  snow 
began  to  fall,  and  beneath  it  the  strong  and  the  brave  mk 
to  rise  no  more.    Ill  fed,  scantily  apparelled,  pressed  hard 
by  an  insolent  and  implacable  enemy,  the  remnant  of  Boo* 
naparte's  army  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  avenger. 
Discipline  became  gradually  relaied,  spoils  were  abandoiM, 
disputes  occurred  among  both  officers  and  men,  and  tlie 
most  lamentable  su£ferings  prevailed  in  every  rank.    Smo* 
lensko  was  reached  on  the  9th  of  November,  but  it  afforded 
no  refuge  to  the  retreating  army,  and  on  the  25th  Buonapute 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Beresina.      Here  he  found  Ins 
retreat  cut  off  by  a  Bussian  force  that  had  recently  armed 
from  the  Danube.  Eztricating.himself  by  a  clever  mancBiifre^ 
Buonaparte  continued  his  flight  towards  Poland.    At  Smoi^ 
goni  (i)ec.  5)  he  quitted  his  levies,  and  entered  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  a  fugitive,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  De- 
cember.     The  wretched  remnant  of  his   army  struggled 
towards  the  Niemen ;  and  of  that  magnificent  array,  whidi 
had  crossed  during  the  summer,  not  more  than  42,000 
returned,  and  of  these  only  18,000  were  [French.     This 
expedition,  like  the  attack  upon  Spain,  was   another  of 
Buonaparte*s  great  mistakes.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
resistance  of  the  Eussians  was  obstinate,  but  their  leadeis 
lacked  ability.    Had  the  defence  been  vigorously  waged,  the 
iFrench  would  never  have  reached  Moscow. 


liBTTEB  17. — ^History    of  the    European    War,  from  the    Mee^ 
of    the   English   Parliament  in   1812,  to    the    First  Abdicatiot 

of  Napoleon    and    his  Withdrawal   to   Elba.     A.D.   1812 181S. 

YoL  iv.  pages  138—145. 

§  737.  A  general  election  took  place  in  England  during 
the  autumn  of  1812,  and  soon  after  the  assembling  of 
the  new  Parliament  (Nov.  24),  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  voted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  a  reward 
for  his  military  services,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  relief  of  the  suflferers  in  Bussia.  The  campaign  in 
Spain  commenced  under  favourable  auspices.  The  advance 
of  Wellington  once  more  induced  King  Joseph  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  the  French  army  was  defeated  at  Vittoria,  losing 
their  artillery  and  baggage  (June  21,  1813).  They  con- 
trived  to  retreat ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  beea 
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xiven  out  of  the  PeDinsala.  Wellington  followed  them 
ito  France,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  a  series  of 
rilliant  actions  ensued  (Dec.  9 — 13, 1813),  in  which  victory 
emained  with  the  allies.  The  field  of  battle  was  transferred 
0  Dresden  in  1813,  and  was  around  Paris  in  1814 — so 
apid  was  the  reverse  of  fortune.  The  cabinet  of  Berlin 
egan  the  defection.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1813,  Prussia 
eunited  its  arms  with  those  of  Kussia  and  England,  which 
ormed  the  sixth  coalition ;  and  Sweden  shortly  after  was 
dded  to  the  confederacy.  The  emperor,  whom  the  allies 
onsidered  to  be  crushed,  opened  the  campaign  with  new 
accesses.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  hotly  contested  (May  2, 
813) ;  the  occupation  of  Dresden  (May  8)  ;  the  battle  of 
Bautzen  (May  20  and  21) ;  and  the  war  carried  to  the 
tanks  of  the  Elbe,  astonished  the  coalition.  Austria 
oeditated  a  change  of  alliance,  and  proposed  itself  as 
aediator  between  Napoleon  and  the  confederates.  Its 
lediation  was  accepted;  an  armistice  was  concluded  at 
^leswitz  (June  4),  and  a  congress  assembled  at  Prague, 
0  negotiate  the  peace.  The  views  of  the  parties,  however, 
rere  soon  found  to  be  strangely  at  variance  with  each 
ther.  Napoleon  would  on  no  account  consent  to  a  diminu- 
ion  of  his  power,  and  Europe  refused  to  remain  subject  to 
im.  The  confederated  powers,  in  conciirrence  with  Austria, 
emanded  that  the  empire  of  Prance  should  be  bounded  by 
he  Bhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Meuse ;  which  was  disdain- 
ally  rejected,  and  the  negotiators  separated  without  coming 
3  any  conclusion. 

§  738.  War  alone  could  terminate  this  grand  debate. 
Tapoleon  wished  to  drive  the  allies  beyond  the  Elbe,  and 
issolve  as  usual  this  new  coalition  by  the  promptitude  and 
igour  of  his  measures;  and  for  a  short  time  victory 
lung  to  his  standards.  He  beat  the  allies  at  Dresden 
Aug.  26  and  27),  but  the  defeats  of  his  lieutenants 
eranged  his  plans.  Macdonald  was  vanquished  in  Silesia ; 
Tey,  near  Berlin ;  Vandamme,  at  Culm.  Finding  himself 
nable  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  which  was  now 
eady  to  burst  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  Napoleon 
egan  to  think  of  retreating.  The  princes  of.  the  Con- 
3deration  of  the  Bhine  chose  this  moment  to  desert  the 
**rench  empire.  A  sanguinary  engagement  took  place 
etween  the  two  armies  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  16,  18,  and 
9),  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  fearful 
truggle.      His  army  marched  in  the  greatest  confusion 
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towards  the  Ebine,  fought  a  battle  at  Hianaa,  and  re-entered 
the  territory  of  the  empire  on  the  30fch  of  October,  1813. 
The  end  of  this  campaign  was  almost  as  disadvantageoiu  as 
that  of  the  preceding.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  these 
events,  says :  '*  The  rupture  of  the  armistice  seemed  to 
be  the  date  of  his  declension,  as  indeed  the  junction  of 
the  Austrians  enabled  the  allies  to  bear  him  down  hj 
resistless  numbers.  Nine  battles  had  been  fought  nnee 
that  period,  including  the  action  at  Culm,  which,  in  its 
results,  is  well  entitled  to  the  name.  Of  these,  Boooi* 
parte  only  gained  two — those  of  Dresden  and  Hanaa; 
that  at  Wachau  was  indecisive  ;  while  at  Gross- Beeien,  at 
Jauer  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Culm,  at  Dennewitz,  at  Mockera, 
and  at  Leipsic,  the  allies  obtained  decisive  and  important 
victories."  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  having  obtained  from  the  senate  a  lery  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  he  made  with  the  greatest 
ardour  preparations  for  a  new  campaign. 

§  739.  At  Frankfort  the  allied  sovereigns  issned  a  deda- 
ration  (Dec.  1),  couched  in  the  most  moderate  language. 
Buonaparte  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  and  suddenly 
dissolved  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  seemed  anxious  for 
peace  (Dec.  31).  In  the  mean  time  the  allies^ were  invading 
the  empire  at  all  points.  The  Austrians  were  advancing 
into  Italy,  while  the  British  troops,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  entire  peninsula,  had  passed  the 
Bidassoa  under  the  victorious  Wellington,  and  crossed  the 
Pyrenees.  Three  large  armies  were  hanging  on  France  to 
the  east  and  the  north.  The  grand  allied  army,  of  a  hundred 
and  fifby  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  was  entering  by  way  of  Switzerland  ;  that 
of  Silesia  imder  Blucher,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  was  entering  by  Frankfort ;  and  that  of  the 
north,  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bernadotte,  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  had  invaded  Holland  and  penetrated 
into  Belgium.  Disregarding  in  their  turn  the  fortified 
places,  and  instructed  by  Napoleon  in  the  principles  of 
carrying  on  war  upon  a  grand  scale,  the  allies  determined 
to  march  upon  the  capital.  At  the  moment  when  the 
emperor  was  quitting  Paris  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  the 
two  armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher  were  upon  the 
point  of  effecting  their  junction  in  Champagne.  The 
campaign  was  of  short  duration,  but  it  afforded  Buonaparte 
several  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  great  military 
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renius.  The  battle  of  Brienne  was  fought  on  the  29th  of 
lanuary,  1814,  when  Buonaparte  succeeded  in  driving  Blu- 
sher from  a  strong  position  before  that  town ;  but  the  allies, 
laving  concentrated  their  forces,  retaliated  at  La  Eothiere 
[Feb.  1),  on  which  occasion  the  Erench  were  repulsed  with 
preat  loss.  Having  received  intelligence  that  part  of  the 
lUied  army  was  advancing  upon  Paris,  Napoleon  went  in 
)ursuit.  The  victories  of  Champaubert  (Feb.  10),  Mont- 
nirail  (Feb.  11),  and  Vauchamps  (Feb.  14)  were  of  the 
nost  brilliant  character.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  at 
ihe  congress  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine ;  but  the  arrogance  of 
Napoleon  convinced  the  allies  that  their  sole  chance  lay  in 
rictory.  They  pressed  around  the  retreating  emperor, 
leveraL  battles  were  fought  with  varied  success,  and  Paris 
lurrendered  on  the  31st  of  March.  The  allies  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  neither  Napoleon  nor  any  of 
lis  family  would  be  treated  with.  A  provisional  government 
^as  formed,  Buonaparte  was  deposed,  and  the  Bourbon 
amily  recalled.  He  endeavoured  to  struggle  against  this 
lecision ;  but  being  deserted  by  most  of  his  generals,  at 
ast  signed  his  abdication  (April  6).  The  small  island  of 
Slba,  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  assigned  to  him,  and  on 
he  20th  of  April  he  quitted  Fontainebleau,  being  attended 
>y  four  commissioners. 


jETTSB  18. — History  of  Afiairs  cootinued,  from  the  Declaration  of 
War  by  the  United  States  against  England,  to  the  Yisit  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  Loudon.  a.d.  1812 — 1814.  Vol.  iv.,  pages 
146—155. 

§  740.  The  English  government  consented  to  revoke 
he  orders  in  council ;  but  before  any  notification  of  this 
■eached  Congress,  after  making  great  preparations,  the 
Jnited  States  declared  war  (June  18, 1812).  The  conquest 
>f  Canada  was  an  object  which  the  American  government 
evidently  had  in  view  when  they  declared  hostilities,  re*- 
rarding  it  no  doubt  of  easy  attainment,  the  British  force  in 
hat  country  being  small,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people 
equivocal.  Their  operations  against  it  commenced  early  in 
Fuly,  1812.  General  Hull  entered  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  above  Fort  Detroit,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
he  inhabitants,  in  a  style  expressive  of  his  high  confidence 
)f  success.  His  progress  was  speedily  checked ;  he  was 
)e8ieged  in  Detroit,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  much 
nferior  force  of  British  and  Indians  (Aug.  16).    Another 
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attempt  near  Qaeenstown  also  fiuled ;  but  these  dngnea  to 
the  American  arms  bj  land  were  m  some  degree  eosh 
pensated  by  their  soooeaaea  at  aea.  l%eir  nsvj  fimf'TH 
of  a  few  mgateSy  of  a  rate  eorresponding  to  tiie  hr^ 
British,  but  in  size,  weigbt  of  metaJy  and  number  of  ma, 
nearly  eqoal  to  ships  of  the  line.  Hence;,  irfaea  eneoimtend 
by  British  frigates,  the  latter  found  themaelTeB,  aa  it  ven^ 
aoiprised  into  a  oonflict  vith  antagomsta  of  moch  superior 
farce.  In  this  manner  the  Chterriltre  (Ang.  19, 1812)  and 
AeMaeedonitm  (Oct.  25)  were  captured,  after  deapenteca- 
gagementa,  by  American  ships  greatly  aoperior  in  armaiaeBt 
and  weight  of  metaL  Daring  181S,  aeveral  effivts  woe 
made  by  the  Americana  to  obtam  posaeasion  <^  Canada,  bit 
after  many  conflicts  they  were  driren  out  of  both  profioeei. 
At  sea  the  English  maintained  their  snpmoritj,  and  befon 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  American  flag  had  been  driven  fim 
the  ocean.  Of  the  numerooa  aetiona  fought  at  thia  period, 
that  between  the  Skamum  and  the  Ckegapeaie  was  Iks 
most  glorious.  The  English  frigate,  the  Sianmam^  Captna 
Broke,  stationed  off  the  port  of  Boston,  had  been  broogfat 
to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  discipline  by  her  commander, 
who  assiduously  exercised  his  men  in  the  use  of  great  aod 
amall  arms.  On  the  Ist  of  June  Captain  Broke  atood  dose 
in  with  the  Boston  lighthouse,  by  way  of  a  ^lallenge  to 
tiie  United  States  frigate,  the  Chesapeake,  The  Ameriesa 
accepted  the  proffered  combat,  and,  standing  ont  of  the  ha^ 
hour,  confidently  bore  down  upon  his  foe.  The  ships  wcfs 
aoon  in  close  contact,  when  Captain  Broke,  pero^Ting  a 
fiivourable  opportunity,  gave  orders  to  board  the  Cketapeake, 
himsdf  setting  the  example.  The  oonflict  waa  acTeie,  hot 
abort.*  The  war  was  waged  during  1814  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  English  retaliated  for  the  Tarioua  attache  mads 
upon  Canada,  by  invading  the  American  territory,  burning 
Washington  (Aug.  24),  and  defeating  the  American  arm? 
at  Baltimore  (Sept.  12).  Negotiations  for  peace  wm 
carried  on,  first  at  Grottenburg  and  afterwards  at  Ghent, 

*  This  is  one  of  tlie  most  brilliaat  naval  aetions  on  reeoid.    The 
•trenglh  of  the  ihips  was  as  follows: — 

Tons.        Guns.       Crew. 
Chempeake        1135  50  876 

Sh4UMum  1066  49  S30 

In  one  qoarter  of  an  boor  the  Chesapeake  was  eaptored,  with  a  loss  of 
46  killed  and  1(MS  woaueLed.  T\»  SKawMm  Viaul  ^4  killed  and  59 
womided. 
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nd  a  treaty,  wbicb  put  an  end  to  the  war,  was  signed  on 
be  24th  of  December. 

§  741.  On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII., 
rho  had  long  lived  in  England,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
■^rance  was  reduced  within  its  limits  of  1792.  Buonaparte 
lursued  his  journey  towards  Elba,  and  in  passing  through 
Lvignon  nearly  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  At 
Trejus  he  embarked  on  board  an  English  frigate,  which 
arried  him  in  safety  to  his  place  of  exile.  The  negotiations 
»etween  Prance  and  the  combined  powers  were  conducted 
{rithout  acrimony.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Talleyrand  were 
ensible  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Napoleon's  conquests, 
;nd  of  restricting  the  kingdom  to  moderate  limits.  G-reat 
Mtain  agreed  to  yield  all  her  conquests  in  the  West 
ndies,  except  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Spanish  part  of 
)t.  Domingo,  with  the  Isle  of  France.  Malta  was  confirmed 
o  England ;  and  Prance  engaged  to  erect  no  fortifications 
a  India ;  she  also  pledged  herself  to  co-operate  with  G-reat 
Britain  in  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This 
reaty,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  (May  30,  1814),  also 
ontained  an  article,  ordering  a  congress  to  be  held  at 
Vienna,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting 
K>wers,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  a 
lurable  peace.  Having  so  far  arranged  the  new  order  of 
hings  in  Prance,  the  allied  sovereigns  received  a  respectful 
nvitation  from  the  Prince  Eegent  to  visit  England,  of  which 
«veral  of  them  cheerfully  availed  themselves.  They  reached 
jondon  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  received  a  mo£(t 
iordial  welcome  (1814). 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Lbtteb  19. — ^History  of  Enropeati  Affiiirs,  from  the  Restoratkm  d 
the  Bourbons  in  France,  to  Napoleon's  Escape  from  £lba,  and  ilie 
Renewal  of  the  War.  A.D.  1814->1815.  VoL  iv..  pairat  15^ 
164. 

§  742.  The  Erench  people  quickly  grew  dissatisfied  witii 
the  terms  of  the  pacification.  The  loss  of  all  their  conqaesti 
afflicted  them  deeply,  and  although  certain  concessions  were 
made  to  gratify  their  vani^,  these  did  not  compensate  them 
for  what  they  had  lost.  In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte  ap- 
peared to  resign  himself  to  his  fate ;  and  declared  that  his 
intentions  were  henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursoitB 
of  science  and  literature.  He  traversed  his  new  empire  ia 
every  direction  ;  planned  improvements  or  alterations,  which, 
had  they  been  carried  into  efiect,  with  the  means  which 
he  possessed,  would  probably  have  occupied  his  whole 
lifetime.  He  established  his  coiurt  upon  an  ambitious 
scale,  considering  his  limited  territory  and  slender  income : 
the  interior  of  his  household,  though  reduced  to  thirty*five 
persons,  still  held  the  titles,  and  affected  the  rank  proper  to 
an  imperial  court ;  and  his  body-guard,  consisting  of  about 
seven  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry,  seemed  to  occupy 
as  much  of  his  attention  as  the  grand  army  had  formerly 
done.  They  were  constantly  exercised,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  was  observed  to  be  anxious  about  obtaining  recruits. 
Buonaparte  was  greatly  annoyed  at  his  separation  from 
the  empress  and  his  son,  and  the  delay  which  occurred  in 
the  payment  of  his  pension.  Intrigues  were  carried  on  for 
some  time,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  he  quitted 
Elba,  with  all  the  friends  he  could  muster.  He  landed 
at  Cannes  (March  1),  and  commenced  his  march  upon  Paris. 
Louis  XVIII.  took  the  alarm  at  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Buonaparte  was  received,  and  abandoned  his  capital 
(March  20),  which  his  rival  entered  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. The  allied  sovereigns,  owing  to  the  determination 
of  Alexander  to  obtain  Poland,  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
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>  a  rupture  at  Vienna,  wben  the  intelligence  of  Buona- 
a.rte'B  return  to  France  arrived.  On  the  13th  of  March, 
316,  the  following  declaration  appeared  : — "  By  thus  break- 
[g  the  convention,  which  had  established  him  in  the  island 
'  Elba,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal  title 
1  which  his  political  existence  depended.  By  appearing  in 
France  with  projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has 
Bprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  has  roani- 
$sted  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
nice  with  him.  The  powers  consequently  declare,  that 
Fapoleon  Buonaparte  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale 
f  civil  and  social  relations;  and,  that,  as  an  enemy  and 
isturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has  rendered 
imself  liable  to  public  vengeance." 
§  743.  All  Europe  now  rang  with  preparations  for  war. 
L  treaty  was  formed  (March  16)  between  Great  Britain, 
Lustria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia,  in  which  the  contracting 
arties  agreed  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  treaty  of 
!aris,  which  excluded  Buonaparte  from  the  throne,  and 
le  decree  of  outlawry  issued  against  him ;  each  of  the 
jntracting  parties  agreed  to  keep  constantly  in  the  field  an 
rmy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  not  to 
ly  down  their  arms  but  by  common  consent,  with  numerous 
ther  stipulations.  In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  did  not 
esitate  to  express  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  his 
illingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He  sent  a 
»tter  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  expressing  his  desire  to 
lake  peace  on  the  same  principles  which  had  been  ar- 
inged  with  the  Bourbons.  No  answers  were  returned; 
le  decision  of  the  allies  had  been  already  adopted.  Napo- 
)on  soon  became  sensible  that  the  grand  point  at  issue 
yuld  only  be  decided  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  conse- 
aently  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  conciliate  the  Prench 
eople,  and  ingratiate  himself  with  them.  He  published  a 
st  of  his  grievances  in  justification  of  the  step  he  had 
iken ;  such  as  his  separation  from  his  family,  the  non- 
ayment  of  his  pension,  &c.  Ac,  and  especially  insisted 
pon  his  having  been  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
Lad  he  said  the  voice  of  the  army,  he  might  have 
btained  more  credit ;  for  certainly  the  army  had  shown 
reat  devotion  to  him,  upon  grounds  which  are  easily 
ppreciated.  But  the  French  people  no  longer  trusted 
im  implicitly  as  they  had  done  in  former  years.  A  modi- 
cation  of  the  constitution   which    he  presented  to   the 
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chambers  was  not  well  received,  and  BuoDapaite,  on  quit* 
ting  Paris  to  join  the  army,  left  the  chambers  to  alter  il 
as  thej  deemed  fit  (June  12, 1815). 

Lbttbb  20. — History  of  Enropean  A£^irs  continued,  from  the  IV 
parture  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  to  hia  Retreat  £rom  Waterloo. 
A.D.  1815,  June  12—18.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  164 — 175. 

§  744i.  The  moment  the  escape  of  Buonaparte  was  known, 
England  sent  reinforcements  into  the  Belgian  fortresses,  in 
which  she  had  retained  garrisons,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
repaired  to  Brussels  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  Prussians  assembled  near  Namur,  and  the  Sussfans 
were  marching  towards  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  French 
army  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June.     Buona* 

Earte's  plan  of  campaign  was,  if  possible,  to  interpose 
etween  the  Eaglish  and  Prussian  armies,  and  beat  them 
in  detail.  Not  succeeding  in  that  so  well  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, the  emperor  despatched  Nej  against  the  English  at 
Quatre  Bras,  whilst  he  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Lignj 
(June  16).  Nej  was  defeated,  but  Buonaparte  gained 
some  advantages.  On  hearing  of  the  repulse  which  Blocher 
had  sustained,  Wellington  determined  to  fall  back  upon 
Waterloo,  whither  he  was  immediately  followed  by  Napo- 
iCon.  The  allied  army,  drawn  up  on  that  memorable  battle- 
field, consisted  of  67,655  men,  with  156  guns.  Of  this 
force,  about  one  third  were  English.  Napoleon  had  a  fine 
array  of  71,917  men,  with  246  guns.  Of  these,  a  great 
number  were  veteran  troops.  During  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  June,  rain  continued  to  fall  without  intermission,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  weather  cleared  up  a  little. 

§  745.  The  battle  commenced  about  eleyen  by  an  attack 
upon  Hougoumont.  The  British  at  first  remained  on  the  do* 
fensive,  and  Napoleon  directed  all  his  efforts  to  break  their 
line.  The  Dutch-Belgian  troops  turned  and  fled,  bat  the  Bri- 
tish infantry  stood  firm.  A  French  writer  declares  that  tbe 
firmness  of  these  soldiers  was  such  as  almost  to  induce  one 
to  believe  that  "  they  were  rooted  to  the  ground."  They 
formed  themselves  into  squares,  and  received  tbe  repeated 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry  with  wonderful  fortitude. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  after  a  long  succession  of  the  most 
furious  attacks,  the  French  had  gained  no  success,  except 
occupying  for  a  short  time  the  wood  around  Hougoumont, 
from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and  the  farm-house  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  which  also  had  been  recovered.     The 
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ritisb,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Buffered  very  severelj,  but 

id  not  lost  one  inch  of  ground.     Ten  thousand  men  were, 

>wever,  killed  or  wounded  ;  some  of  the  foreign  regiments 

id  given  waj,  though  others  had  shown  the  most  deter- 

ined  bravery.   The  ranks  were  thinned,  both  by  the  actual 

gitives  and  by  the  absence  of  individuals,  who  left  the 

isanguined  field    for   the    purpose   of  carrying  off  the 

funded,  and  some  of  them  would  naturally  be  in  no 

irry  to  return  to  so  fatal  a  scene.      Buonaparte  was 

ixiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  Grouchy  with  reinforce- 

Bnts,  while  "Wellington  as  eagerly  looked  forward  for  the 

omised  support  of  Blucher.    Under  these  circumstances 

6  contest  was  fiercely  waged.      At  length  Buonaparte 

dered  a  charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  the  command  of 

arshal  Ney.     The  British  met  these  brave  troops  with 

idaunted  courage,  and  after  the  first  shock,  received  the 

der  to  advance.     This  they  did  with  loud  acclamations, 

d  the  most  hotly  contested  victory  of   modem  times 

8  gained.    At  this  moment  the  Prussian  columns  began 

emerge  from  the  woods  on  the  left,  and  these  fresh  troops 

itinued  the  pursuit.     The  French  army  was  completely 

aihilated,  while  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was, 

Wellington  termed  it, "  immense."     One  hundred  officers 

re  killed,  five  hundred  wounded,  and  15,000  men  killed 

wounded. 


TEB  21. — History  of  European  Affairs  continued,  from  the  Battle 
f  Waterloo  to  the  Death  of  Buonaparte.  ▲.!).  1815 — ^1821. 
^ol.  iy.,  pages  175 — 186. 

\  746.   Buonaparte   with    difficulty    made    his    escape 

ongst  the  host  of  fugitives,  and  reached  Paris  on  the 

ning  of  the  2l8t  of  June.     Discontent  prevailed  in  the 

ital,  rumours  of  disaster  were  in  circulation,  and  the 

ect  of  affairs  was  most  unpromising.     In  this  emergency 

onaparte  desired  to  be  invested  with  the  dictatorship, 

this  was  not  conceded,  and  finding  himself  desert^ed,  he 

icated  in  favour  of  his  son  (June  22).     A  provisional 

emment  was  formed,  and  Buonaparte,  who  had  retired 

Mialmaison,  set  out  for  Bochefort  (June  29),  intending 

ail  for  America.     Paris  capitulated  on  the  3rd  of  July, 

the  allied  armies  entered  soon  after.     In  the  mean  time 

English  cruisers  effectually  cut  off  Buonaparte's  retreat, 

he  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland,  on  board  the  Sel- 

phon  (July  15).    The  English  government  would  not 
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allow  bim  to  land  in  England,  and  after  mature  deliben- 
tion,  resolved  upon  sending  bim  to  tbe  island  of  St.  Helena, 
wbere  be  arrived  in  tbe  middle  of  October.  Buonaparte 
always  complained  of  tbe  conduct  of  the  Englisb  govero' 
ment  in  treating  bim  as  tbeir  prisoner ;  but  his  surrender 
was  unconditional,  and  before  be  set  foot  upon  tbe  Bdle- 
raphony  tbe  English  naval  commanders  repeatedly  refused  to 
{^ge  themselves  to  his  agents  in  any  way  whatever.  Tbe 
conduct  of  this  fallen  bero  in  bis  captivity  was  most  undig- 
nified. Altbough  be  bad  twice  abdicated,  he  claimed  tbe 
title  of  emperor,  and  embittered  tbe  closing  years  of  bit 
existence  by  absurd  disputes  on  points  of  etiquette  and 
various  trivial  matters. 

£  747.  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
July.  On  tbe  26th  of  September,  the  sovereigns  of 
Sussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  entered  into  a  treaty  Bt 
Paris.  By  the  tenor  of  this  singular  document,  whidi 
received  the  name  of  "the  Holy  Alliance,*'  being  couched 
in  tbe  most  devout  and  solemn  language,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  declared  their  resolution  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide,  both  in  tbeir  domestic  administration  and  foreigin 
relations,  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ  their 
Saviour.  In  consequence,  they  bound  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  three  articles : — The  first  of  these  united 
them  in  a  fraternity  of  mutual  assistance,  and  in  tbe  com- 
mon protection  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice ;  which  in  tbe 
second  article  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  regarded 
themselves  as  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation,  of  whicb 
the  Divine  Being,  under  his  three  characters,  was  the  sole 
real  sovereign.  The  third  article  declared  a  readiness  to 
receive  into  the  holy  alliance  all  the  powers  who  should 
solemnly  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  had  dictated  it 
Louis  XVIII.  had  resumed  the  crown  under  circumstances 
whicb  rendered  it  truly  a  crown  of  thorns.  Some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Prance,  which  bad  held  out  under  their 
military  commanders,  were  at  length  brought  to  submit; 
and  the  Erench  army  itself,  that  dangerous  organ  of  power, 
was  finally  dissolved,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  levied 
on  national  principles.  The  public  discontent  was,  however, 
greatly  aggravated  by  an  act  of  resumption  exercised  bj 
the  allies ;  it  was  that  of  entirely  stripping  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  of  all  those  fruits  of  conquest  whicb  had 
rendered  it  tbe  repository  of  the  most  famous  works  of  art 
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Europe.  These  spoliations  were  now  reclaimed,  and 
stored  to  Germany,  to  Flanders,  and  to  Italy.  Venice 
seived  back  the  famous  Corinthian  horse ;  Florence,  the 
mus  de  Medicis ;  Borne,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the 
ffs-d*oeuvre  of  Italian  art. 

§  748.  The  congress  of  Vienna  at  length  settled  the  terms 
on  which  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  was  to  be 
sed.  The  treaty  was  definitively  signed  at  Paris  (Nov.  20, 
15),  and  it  stipulated  that  Louis  should  cede  to  the  allies 
)  important  fortresses  of  Landau,  Saar-Louis,  Philippe- 
Le,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  Versoiz, 
d  part  of  the  territory  of  Gtex,  were  yielded  to  the  Hel- 
:ic  confederacy ;  the  works  of  Huningen  were  dismantled ; 
d  France  engaged  not  to  erect  others  within  the  distance 
three  leagues  from  Basle;  thus  leaving  a  free  passage  into 
>  heart  of  France.  Seventeen  of  the  principal  towns  on 
)  frontiers  of  French  Flanders,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
sace,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  idlies,  to  be  held  in 
St  for  five  years  by  an  army  of  occupation,  consisting  of 
undred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  maintained  solely  at  the 
)en8e  of  France.  Several  peers  were  degraded.  Marshal 
y  and  others,  who  had  proved  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the 
urbons,  were  tried  and  executed.  Holland  and  Belgium 
re  united,  into  one  kingdom,  and  William,  prince  of 
inge,  stadtholder,  became  the  first  king.  The  war  lefb 
^land  under  the  pressure  of  taxation ;  but  great  reduc- 
18  were  made,  and  the  public  burthens  materially 
itened.  A  reaction,  however,  occurred,  and  both  the 
icultural  and  manufacturing  interests  were  seriously 
ressed.  Bioting  ensued  in  consequence,  and  many 
rages  were  committed.     During  the  session  of  1817, 

distracted  state  of  the  country  was  discussed  in  Parlia- 
it,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  repress  the  turbulent 
ceedings  of  certain  sections  of  the  community.  Mr. 
bot,  the  speaker,  resigned,  and  Charles  Manners  Sutton 

appointed  in  his  stead.  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  left 
^land  on  an  embassy  to  China  in  the  preceding  year, 
imed  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  without  having  accom- 
hed  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
Vales,  heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown,  a  great  favourite 
1  the  English  nation,  died  in  child-bed  (Nov.  6, 1817.) 
•  marriage  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe-Coburg  (May  2, 
6),  had  given  general  satisfaction. 

749.    In  the  year  1818,  a  new  dynasty  commenced  in 
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Sweden.     On  the  6th  of  February  the  king  died,  after  & 
tedious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles- John  Beroa- 
dotte,  who  assumed  the  royal  functions  with  all  the  confidence 
of  an  hereditary  sovereign,  but  not  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nobility  and  people  at  large.     A  session  of  the  diet 
was  conducted  under  his  auspices  with  decorum  and  tran- 
quillity ;  and  some  useful  enactments  and  regulations  evinced 
nis  desire  of  continuing  in  a  state  of  harmony  with  his 
subjects.      The  apparent  tranquillity  which    prevailed  in 
Prance,  and  the  probability  of  its  continuance,  induced  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people  by  recalling 
the  whole  army  of  occupation  two  years  before  the  stipulated 
time.   A  congress  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Feb.  14, 
1818)  ;  and  as  the  affair  had  been  already  settled  in  their 
respective  cabinets,  the  proposition  of  recall  was  speedily 
sanctioned.     In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte's  residence  at 
St.  Helena  was  embittered  by  a  series  of  disputes  between 
himself,  his  attendants,  and  the  governor  of  the  island,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.     Recent  investigations  have  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  latter  has  been  hitherto  unjustly  cen- 
sured.    Restrictions  as  to  the  limits  of  the  captive's  rides, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  showing  himself  occasionally  that  the 
governor  might  be  assured  of  his  safe  custody,  furnished 
matters  of  dispute.     His  health  declined,  he  was  attacked 
by  cancer  in  the  stomach,  and,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  his 
medical  attendants,  grew  worse.     The  last  consolations  of 
religion  were  administered  (April  29,  1821).     At  intervals 
his  mind  wandered,  and  he  gradually  sank,  until  the  evening 
of  the  5th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last.     His  career 
was  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  one.     He   rose  from  an 
inferior  station  to  wield  all  but  imiversal  power,  and  died 
an  unhappy  exile.     Had   his  ambition  been  tempered  by 
prudence,  he  might  have  worn  the  crown  till  his  death ;  but 
his  own  vices  became  the  means  of  certain  retribution. 


Letter  22. — History  of  European  Affairs,  from  the  Hevolntion  in 
Spain  to  the  Interference  of  the  Members  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  the  Affairs  of  Naples.  a.d.  1820—1821.  Vol.  iv.  paffM 
186— ]  94. 

§  750.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops,  France 
was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.  The  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  Ferdinand  VII.  led  to  a  revolution  in  Spain  (1820). 
Several  deaths  occurred  amongst  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  England  about  this  time.    Queen  Charlotte,  after 
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ong,  useful,  and  exemplary  life,  expired  on  the  7th  of 
»vember,  1818 ;  the  duke  of  Kent  died  Jan.  23, 1820, 
er  a  short  illness.  He  left  an  infant  daughter,  Alexandrina 
storia,  afterwards  queen  of  England.  Only  six  days  later 
an.  29),  George  III.  died  at  Windsor,  in  the  eighty-second 
IT  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty-nine  years.  His 
iduct  both  as  a  king  and  a  man  deserves  the  highest 
lise,  and  entitles  his  memory  to  esteem  and  veneration, 
e  Prince  Regent  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  George  IV. 
16  proclamation  was  scarcely  over  ere  he  was  attacked  by 
less,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  A 
ispiracy  was  formed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thistle- 
»oa,  for  the  assassination  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
le  conspirators  held  their  meetings  in  Cato-street,  Mary- 
)one,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  they  were  tried  and 
dcuted  (May  1). 

§  751.  When  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  the  business 
the  two  houses  proceeded  for  some  time,  attended  with 
t  few  indications  of  party  animosity.  But  an  incident 
length  arose  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  court, 
d  threw  the  whole  empire  into  an  extraordinary  ferment, 
is  was  the  arrival  of  the  queen — the  discarded  wife  of 
Jorge  IV.,  who  had  been  long  absent  from  the  scene  of  her 
treatment.  While  residing  in  Italy,  she  had  received  the 
»lancholy  news  of  her  daughter's  lamented  death ;  and 
^elligence  had  reached  her  of  the  demise  of  her  royal  uncle, 

whose  kindness  and  patronage  she  had  formerly  owed 
ich.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  new  king  that  she  should 
iefinitely  prolong  her  absence  from  England ;  but  her  high 
irit  emboldened  her  to  defy  his  menaces  and  his  resent- 
mt,  both  of  which  she  had  experienced.     In  consequence 

reports  unfavourable  to  her  character,  two  gentlemen  of 
B  law  had  been  sent  to  the  continent  in  1818  to  collect 
idence  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a  divorce ;  but  their 
icoveries  were  not  then  communicated  to  the  public, 
leen  Caroline  landed  at  Dover  (June  6),  and  her  progress 
London  had  the  air  of  a  triumph.  After  many  lamentable 
jputes,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  introduced  into 
3  House  of  Lords.  Although  the  promoters  of  this 
iasure  at  first  obtained  a  majority,  they  ultimately  aban- 
ned  the  bill  (Nov.  10),  and  this  was  hailed  with  the  most 
traordinary  manifestations  of  delight.  The  metropolis 
IS  illuminated  for  three  nights.  The  queen  received  an 
3ome,  but  her  name  was  omitted  from  the  liturgy,  ."id  she 
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did  not  long  survive  this  terrible  ordeal.     She  died  Aug.  7, 
1821. 

§  752.  In  1820  a  revolution  occurred  in  Portugal,  bnt 
in  the  following  year  the  king  returned  from  the  Brazils, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored.     France  remained  in  a  verj 
distracted  condition.     The  duke  of  Berri,  the  heir  to  tbe 
throne,  was  assassinated  by  apolitical  fanatic  (Feb.  13,1820). 
In  the  Netherlands  and  in  Grermanj  internal  repose  was 
maintained,  and  in  the  latter  country  considerable  progreas 
was   made  towards  the   establishment  of     representatire 
government.    The  grand  duke  of  Hesse  consented  to  the 
formation  of  two  legislative  assemblies.    The  king  of  Saxonj, 
even  while  his  subjects  did  not  seem   eagerly  bent  upon 
reform,  made  such  concessions  as  rendered  his  government 
still  more  popular.     But  none  of  the  improvements  which 
at  this  period  took  place  among  the  Grerman  states  were 
more  remarkable  than  the  new  constitutions  which  were 
granted  by  the  kings  of  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria.     In  tbe 
former,  the  states  of  the  realm  were  transformed  into  a 
regular  parliament,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Stut- 
gard,  who  hailed  the  king  with  loud  acclamations  as  thebraTe 
defender  of  his  country,  and  the  beneficent  father  of  his 
people.   In  the  latter,  the  system  of  despotism  was  repealed, 
and  the  king,  who  assembled  the  new  legislature  with  appa> 
rent  satisfaction,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  new  constitution 
would  prove  a  support  to  his  throne  and  a  blessing  to  his 
people.      The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia,   however, 
formed  an  affecting  contrast  to  that  afforded  by  rulers  in 
other  countries.     He  ordered  the  arrest  of  many  obnoxious 
individuals;  subjected  all  publications  to  a  rigid  censorship; 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the  universities  were 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  uncourtly  sentiments,  he  com- 
missioned  servile  agents  to   superintend   and  correct  the 
lectures  of  the  professors,  and  to  introduce  that  discipline 
which  would  insure  political  forbearance  and  moderation.  An 
insturection  excited  by  the  Carbonari  at  JN'aples  aroused  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance.     They  assembled  a  congress 
at  Troppau,  summoned  the  king  of  Naples  to  meet  them 
at  Laybach,  when  they  took  possession  of  his  capital,  dis- 
solved the  Parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
Carbonari  (1821). 
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PTEB  23. — History  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  Coronation  ot 
Jeorge  IV.  to  the  Battle  of  iiavarino.  a.d.  1821—1827.  Vol.  iv., 
lages  194^200. 

5  753.  George  lY.  was  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey 
Illy  19,  1821)  with  much  pomp.  In  August  the  king 
ited  Ireland  and  Hanover,  and  in  the  following  year 
nt  to  Scotland.  When  Parliament  met  in  1822,  the  king 
igratulated  the  two  houses  on  the  improvement  that  had 
cen  place  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  con- 
[uently  the  revenue,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  same 
16  deeply  regretting  the  depressed  state  of  the  agricul- 
ral  interest.     For  the  settlement  of  the  disordered  affairs 

Ireland,  the  rigour  of  coercion  was  preferred  to  the 
itler  methods  of  conciliation.  The  Habeas  corpus  Act  was 
ipended,  and  the  act  against  insurrection  revived.  In 
isequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  seasons,  the 
ps  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  failed,  and  a  famine 
*assed  the  general  population,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
>  country ;  to  relieve  which  government  evinced  symptoms 
benevolence  by  advancing  money  and  finding  employment 

the  poor.  A  call  was  also  made  upon  the  people  of 
eat  Britain  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering 
ithren,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  answered  with 
promptness    and    alacrity  which  filled   the  Irish  with 

and  gratitude,  while  it  reflected  great  honour  upon  the 
levolence  of  the  English  character.  The  marquis  of 
ndonderrv,  better  known  as  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  for 
ny  years  "had  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  government 
the  country,  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
anity  (Aug.  12, 1822).  His  death  made  way  for  George 
uning ;  but  the  latter  also  sank  under  the  toils  of  office 
ug.  8,  1827). 
]  754.  On  finding  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  made 

arrangements  to  rescue  them  from  the  sway  of  the 
rks,  the  Greeks  began  to  agitate,  in  order  to  secure  their 
sdom.  As  early  as  1817  they  had  made  some  attempts 
rebellion.  A  revolt  in  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
illachia  afforded  the  Greeks  the  opportunity  they  de- 
3d,  and  a  rising  took  place  in  the  Morea  (1821).  Several 
ssacres  of  Christians  followed  in  the  Turkish  strongholds, 
1  large  armies  were  raised  for  the  suppression  of  the 
olt.     The  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  (Jan. 

1822),  and  after  struggling  some  time  with  varied  sue- 
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cess,  the  conflict  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Earope. 
Lord  Byron  and  several  English  gentlenien  assisted  the 
Greeks  both  personally  and  with  money.  The  noble  poet 
granted  the  Greek  committee  a  loan  of  dB10,000,  took  five 
hundred  men  into  his  pay,  and  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  three  thousand.  But,  with  all  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  talents,  he  could  effect  but  little  in  the  way  of 
securing  their  obedience,  or  promoting  the  success  of  the 
;  war.  By  exposing  himself  to  a  climate  to  which  he  was  not 
J  accustomed,  he  brought  on  a  rheumatic  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  at  Missolonghi  (April  19, 1824i). 

§  755.  The  war  of  Grecian  independence  had  lasted 
through  four  campaigns ;  and  although  the  Q-reeks  had 
gained  many  advantages,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  struggle  against  the  Turks.  Accordingly 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  having  in  vain  offered  to  me- 
diate, prepared  to  interfere.  A  treaty,  called  the  Treaty 
of  London,  was  signed  by  England,  France,  and  Bussia, 
in  which  the  three  contracting  parties  engaged  to  equip 
a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  further  progress 
of  hostilities.  The  Egyptian  fleet  effected  a  junction  with 
that  of  Turkey,  and  took  up  a  position  at  Navarino.  Here 
they  were  attacked  and  completely  destroyed  by  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  at  the  head  of  the  French,  English,  and  [Russian 
equadron  (Oct.  20,  1827).  The  bloody  and  destructive 
battle  raged  for  four  hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck  and 
devastation  which  presented  itself  at  its  termination  was 
such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  consisted  of 
seventy  sail,  no  less  than  sixty-two  were  burnt,  sunk,  or 
driven  on  shbre  complete  wrecks ;  and,  from  a  statement 
of  the  Turkish  admiral,  it  appears  that  on  board  of  two 
line-of-battle  ships,  each  with  a  crew  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  there  were  killed,  in  one  ship  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  in  the  other  four  hundred. 


Letteb  24. — History  of  Afiairs  in  various  Parts  of  the  Globe,  fix)m  the 
War  with  the  Ashantees  in  Western  Africa,  to  the  Accession  of 
Nicholas  I.  to  the  Throne  of  Russia.  a.d.  1828—1825.  Vol.  iv., 
pages  201—210. 

§  766.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1824,  the  British 
government  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  a  war  had  bxokaxL  casA.  ^.t  ovikft  of  their  colonies  in 
Western  A^bica.    TVi^  "Easy^^^^^V'i  <i<5a\i;:\J\%.^  Si^'Sk  ^»2(vscs^«^ 
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ear  Cape-Coast  Castle,  were  involved  in  hostilities  through 
16  ambitious  and  restless  spririt  of  the  Ashantees,  a 
Bople  possessing  an  extensive  range  of  country  iramedi- 
;ely  behind  the  Gold  Coast.  Unable  to  withstand  this 
3werful  nation,  the  Eantees  had  for  some  time  become 
issals  and  tributaries  to  them  ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
lat  basis ;  and  they  acknowledged  themselves  the  tenants 
r  the  victorious  king.  The  governor  of  the  colony,  however, 
as  not  inclined  to  adhere  to  this  treaty,  and  Sir  Charles 
f *Carthy,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  take 
le  command  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  promised  to  support  the 
'antees  in  a  revolt  from  their  new  masters.  The  conse- 
uence  was  a  war,  in  which  the  Ashantees  manifested  both 
ourage  and  cruelty.  The  colonial  force  gained  the  advan- 
ige  in  some  slight  conflicts;  but  the  Ashantees  having 
mstered  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  came  down  upon 
\ie  garrison  of  Eettue,  which  did  not  consist  of  one 
liousand,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles,  when  they 
3mpletely  surrounded  his  battalions,  put  most  of  them 
)  the  sword,  and  among  the  rest  the  commander  himself 
Jan.  21, 1824).  Major  Chisholm  avenged  in  some  measure 
lis  outrage,  by  inflicting  a  severe  chastisement  on  the  Ashan- 
3es ;  but  he  was  precluded,  by  the  retreat  of  his  African 
axiliaries,  from  converting  the  repulse  into  a  defeat.  In  a 
ibsequent  contest,  the  Ashantees,  with  a  force  of  fifteen 
lousand  men,  were  met  by  Colonel  Sutherland  with  about 
)ur  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  to  whom  he  was  enabled 
>  add  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  unorganized 
olunteers,  all  of  whom  fought  with  such  zeal  and  alacrity 
lat  the  enemy  were  defeated,  a  great  desertion  ensued, 
nd  the  Ashantees  were  glad  to  discontinue  their  hostile 
perations  (July,  1824). 

§  757.  In  France,  people,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
be  principal  towns,  were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the 
ew  order  of  things  under  the  Bourbons.  The  king 
ttempted  ministerial  modifications,  but  these  did  not 
itisfy  the  nation.  Insurrections  broke  out  in  varioxis 
laces,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  at  Saumur, 
U)chelle,  and  Toulon ;  but  they  were  quelled  with  the  loss 
f  a  few  lives.  In  the  Peninsula,  matters  were  in  a  much 
lore  distracted  state  than  in  France.  The  Spanish  Cortes, 
ho  were  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  did  all 
ley  could  to  keep  the  imbecile  FeTdmaii4NTL.m  <Sckft^\ 
ad  bis  attempts  to  shake  olBf  the  trammeVa  to  ^\i\<^V^Hi^^ 
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subject,  concurred  with  the  efforts  of  his  adherents  to  create 
disorder  and  confusion.  Biego  presided  in  a  session  of  the 
ordinary  Cortes,  and  tbat  assembly  pursued  a  course  that 
by  no  means  suited  tbe  views  or  feelings  of  his  majesty. 
At  tbe  close  of  tbe  session  a  military  riot  ensued,  which, 
after  some  loss  of  lives,  terminated  in  favour  of  tbe  consti- 
tutional party.  In  Portugal,  the  revolution  proceeded  with 
singular  success.  Tbe  Cortes  completed  the  new  constitu- 
tion, though  with  much  apparent  labour ;  and  on  its 
promulgation,  it  was  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  new  code  of  Spain.  These  proceedings  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  despotic  powers,  who  bad  signed  tbe  Holy 
Alliance,  and  they  persuaded  the  French  government  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Spain  (1823).  The  duke  of 
Angouleme  took  the  command,  and  marched  to  Madrid 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  whole 
kingdom  w^as  speedily  subdued;  and  the  Portuguese, 
alarmed  at  what  was  going  on  in  Spain,  applied  to  England 
for  support.  Italy  remained  tranquil,  and  the  rulers  of  Prussia 
and  of  Austria  continued  to  follow  their  humiliating  policy. 
Louis  XVIII.  fell  a  <dctim  to  a  complication  of  disorders 
(Sept.  16,  1824).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
count  of  Artois,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. 

§  758.  The  close  of  the  year  was  signalized  by  a  hur- 
ricane, which  caused  great  devastation  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.     It  appeared  to  have  originated  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and   Holland,   from  whence  it  swept  along  the 
North  Sea,  which  was  everywhere  furiously  agitated.      It 
traversed  Sweden,  prostrating  whole  forests  in  its  course. 
Gottenburg  and  Stockholm  suffered  severely.     The  hurri- 
cane forced  the  waters   of  the  Baltic  into  the   Qulf  of 
Eiuland.     At  St.  Petersburg  there  was  an  inundation  of 
the  Neva,  such  as  was  never  before  remembered.      Whole 
villages   in  the  neighbourhood   were  swept  away.      The 
inundation  appears  to  have  subsided  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  came  on — in  one  day  it  began  and  ended.     Cronstadt 
was  completely  under  water,  and  many  vessels  were  lost. 
The  imperial  navy  suffered  greatly.     At  Portsmouth  ships 
foundered  in  every  direction.     All  the  houses  fronting  the 
sea  at  Seaford,  had  their  foundations   sapped,  and  many 
cottages    were    washed    away.     At    Dover,    the    tempest 
was  more  severe  than  any  that  bad  been  experienced  for 
many  years.     Off  Mar^aA.©,  «^  ^^^  ^eoJt  ^'cs^\i.^  «xid  all  on 
board  perished.    Off  ^  e^\xiQ\x>iXi,  «.\a2c%^  ^kv^  ^^s^  ^^e^s^^ 
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rith  similar  results.  The  breakwater,  and  nearly  the 
vhdle  of  the  esplanade  were  washed  awaj.  At  Plymouth, 
ome  of  the  shipping  in  the  Sound  parted,  cut  their  cables, 
nd  becoming  unmanageable,  went  foul  of  other  vessels, 
airying  away  their  masts,  bowsprits,  &c.,  drifting  upon  the 
ocks.  On  the  Devonshire  coast,  within  the  small  compass 
f  three  hundred  yards,  were  to  be  seen  the  wrecks  of  no 
3SS  than  sixteen  fine  merchantmen.  Similar  calamities, 
uch  as  the  unroofing  of  houses  and  the  falling  of  chimneys, 
ccurred  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  hurricane, 
be  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  its  kind  upon  record, 
raversed  in  a  double  curve  of  about  four  hundred  leagues, 
1  a  very  few  minutes,  the  north  of  Europe. 

§  759.  In  the  month  of  February,  1825,  the  Emperor 

ilexander  of  Bussia  issued  a  proclamation,  convoking  the 

states  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  for  the  third  general  diet, 

)  open  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  to  close  on  the  13th  of  June. 

he  diet  met  at  Warsaw,  according  to  appointment.    During 

le  greater  part  of  the  year,  Alexander  spent  his  time  in 

"aversing  the  various  provinces  of  his  dominions.    Towards 

le  end  of  autumn  he  visited  the  Crimea.     On  the  10th  of 

ovember,  he  quitted  the  port  of  Sebastopol,  after  having 

inutely  inspected  it,  and  everything  connected  with  the 

3et  in  the  Black  Sea.      On  his  way  to  Bakschiserai,  he 

und  himself  slightly  afiected  with  a  pain  in  his  head, 

hich  he  attributed  to  his  having  taken  cold.     On  his 

turn,   however,  he  made  one  of  a  party  on  horseback 

ong  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azofi;     He  halted  at  Tagan* 

ig,  a  town  situated  on  the  cliff  of  a  very  lofty  promontory, 

immanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  of  all 

e  European  coast,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Don.     Here  his 

disposition  increased,  he  became  delirious  (Nov.  27),  and 

:pired  on  the  1st  of  December.     Constantino,  the  right- 

1  heir,  had  renounced  his  succession  (1822),  and  Nicholas 

.cceeded.     Having  satisfied  himself  that  Constantino  was 

icere  in  his  renunciation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  was 

oclaimed  emperor,  and  issued  a  manifesto.     A  general  in- 

rrection  broke  out  against  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 

not  been  for  the  firmness  displayed  by  Nicholas,  his  throne 

list  have  been  swept  away. 
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PART  V. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER,  THE  RUSSIAN 
EMPEROR,  IN  1825,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
WAR  IN  1856. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

LiETTER  1. — History  of  European  A&irs  from  tHe  Panic  of  1825  to  the 
Autumnal  Session  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1826.  A.D.  1825— 
1826.    Vol  iv.,  pages  211—217. 

§  760.  The  year  1825  is  noted  for  the  general  prosperity 
which  characterized  its  advent,  and  the  almost  unparalleled 
ruin  and  desolation  with  which  it  closed.     The  mania  for 
speculation  produced  this  untoward  result,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  England  became 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.     Early  in  December  some  metro- 
politan banking  establishments  stopped  payment ;  and  the 
inability  of  their  proprietors  to  meet  their  engagements 
caused  the.  ruin  of  numerous  provincial  houses.     Aboat 
seventy  banks  were  closed  at  this  juncture.     A  general 
panic  ensued.      Cabinet  councils  were  summoned  in  rapid 
succession,  and  measures  adopted  to  afford  relief.     One  and 
two-pound  notes  were  issued,  and  money  coined  with  extra- 
ordinary expedition.   The  sacrifices  entailed  upon  all  classes 
by  a  mania  for   speculation  were  truly  terrific.      Public 
companies,  firms,  and  private  concerns,  were  swept  away 
wholesale.     Every  vestige  of  the  colossal  fortune,  as  well 
as  of  the  smaller  hoard,  disappeared  in  the  whirlpool.     The 
Burmese  war,  waged  with  varied  success  from  the  year 
1823,  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  the  spring 
of  1826.     The  eeaaiotL  ot  \^*1^  coTMCkfeTv^'^^  ot^  t\!ie  2nd  of 
February,  and  t\\e  govemmexi^.,  Miai^^wa  \Rk  ^<^^m^  ^t^^s^.- 
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lerce,  prohibited,  after  a  certain  period,  the  circulation 
f  one  and  two-pound  notes.  The  measure  met  with  con- 
iderable  opposition.  Other  plans  were  adopted  for  the 
ime  purpose,  and  although  ministers  refused  to  authorize 
a  extraordinary  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  they  induced 
le  bank  authorities  to  make  advances  to  private  indi- 
Iduals  upon  the  deposit  of  goods,  merchandise,  and  other 
3curities;  but  the  whole  sum  to  be  advanced  was  not 
>  exceed  three  millions. 

§  761.  Emigration  and  the  corn-laws  occupied  the  atten- 
Lon  of  Parliament  at  this  juncture.  A  select  committee 
^as  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  former  subject,  but  a 
lotion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
3vision  of  the  corn-laws  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Two 
^solutions  were,  however,  passed,  the  one  admitting  com 
t  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  and  the  other  giving  ministers  a 
iscretionary  power  respecting  the  admission  of  foreign 
rain  during  the  recess.  The  commercial  crisis  caused 
iuch  discontent  among  operatives  and  labourers,  and 
i  the  spring  of  1826,  many  places  became  the  scene  of 
jarful  riots.  In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Cum- 
erland,  Norfolk,  and  Middlesex,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and 
Gotland,  serious  disturbances  occurred.  Joseph  Hume 
rought  forward  a  motion  upon  the  state  of  the  nation.  It 
as  based  upon  forty-five  resolutions,  and  met  with  little 
ivour.  Lord  John  Bussell's  resolutions  against  bribery  at 
ections  were  carried  by  the  Speaker's  casting  vote,  and 
is  motion  for  parliamentary  reform  was  rejected  by  a 
lajority  of  two  to  one.  Several  matters  of  minor  import- 
ice  were  discussed,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  (June  2). 
he  failure  in  the  crop  of  certain  kinds  of  grain,  and  a 
kther  alarming  drought  early  in  the  autumn,  induced  the 
)vernment  to  issue  an  order  in  council,  authorizing  the 
Qmediate  importation  of  several  sorts  of  agricultural  pro- 
ice,  at  very  reduced  rates  of  duty.  This  rendered  an 
itumnal  session  of  the  new  Parliament  necessary,  that 

inisters  might  obtain  an  act  of  indemnity.  It  was  opened 
1  the  21st  of  November  by  the  king  in  person.  The  act 
'  indemnity,  joint-stock  companies,  bribery  at  elections, 
id  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  the 
dncipal  matters  of  discussion  previous  to  the  adjoum- 

ent,  which  occurred  about  ten  days  before  Christmas. 

§  762.  Erance  seemed  to  settle  doN*fii  ti^iks^x!^^  >xsi^^ 
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the  rule  of  her  new  king,  Charles  the  Tenth.    The  occnpi- 
tion  of  Spain  by  French  troops  was  a  popular  measure,  and 
served  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  from  home 
affairs.     During  the  session  that  followed,  almost  immedi- 
atelj  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  three  measures  of 
considerable  importance  were  proposed  and  adopted.  These 
referred  to  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list ;  the  indemnifies* 
tion  of  those  emigrants  whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
in  the  stormy  period  of  the  Eevolution  ;  and  to  the  conye^ 
sion  of  the  five  per  cents,  into  a  lower  denomination  of 
stock.     A  temporary  effervescence  was  excited  by  some 
unsuccessful  prosecutions  of  the  press ;  and  the  passing  d 
a  very  severe  law  for  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  created 
much  discussion  in  the  chambers,  and  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  many  parts  of  Europe.       The    long-pending 
negotiation  between  Erance  and  St.  Domingo  terminated  m 
the  recognition,  by  the  former,  of  the  independence  of  HaytL 
The  expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Spain,  the  case 
of  the  contractor  Ouvrard,  and  the  introduction  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture,  furnished  matter  for   angry  discossioa 
during  the  session  of  1826.    The  Jesuits  again  sought  to 
curb  the  freedom  of  the  press,  by  instituting  proceedings 
against  authors.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  policy  of 
the  French  government  with  respect  to  the  state  of  afikirs 
in  the  Peninsula  was  brought  more  in  harmony  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French  minister  being  recalled,  and 
the  Swiss  guards  in  the  pay  of  the  government  of  France 
withdrawn  from  Madrid.     In  Eussia,  the  new   emperor, 
Nicholas,  sought  to  consolidate  his  authority,  so  seriously 
menaced  on    his  accession   to   the  throne.       An  inves- 
tigation into  the  conspiracy  was  at  once  instituted,  which 
lasted  nearly  six    months.       This  led  to  the  discovery 
of   a    well-organized  association,  with  members  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  empire.    The  chief  concocters   of  the 
rebellion    were  punished.      A   war   broke    out  between 
Bussia  and  Persia,  having  reference  to  disputed  questions 
of  territory  in  Georgia,  and  the  Persians  were  defeated 
(Sept.  26).  John  VI.,kmg  of  Portugal,  died  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1826.     His  son,  Don  Pedro,  the  rightful  heir,  in 
order  to  retain  the  sceptre  of  the  Brazils,  relinquished  the 
crown  of  Portugal  to  nis  own  daughter.  Donna  Maria  di 
Gloria,  a  mere  child.    A  threatened  rupture  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  was  by  the  inftaence  of  Canning  averted. 
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/ount  Eostopchin  died  on  the  8tli  of  January,  and  Karamsin, 
be  historian  oF  Bussia,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1826.  Flazman, 
be  sculptor,  the  Protestant  bishops  Barrington  and  Heber, 
nd  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  Milner,  died  during  the 
wne  year. 

lETTER  2. — History  of  Affitirs  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Formation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association  to  the  Fail  of  the  Wellington 
Cabinet.    A.D.  1828—1830.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  217—228. 

§  763.  After  the  close  of  the  great  war,  the  question  of 
be  emancipation  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  began  to  attract 
ttention,  and  the  members  of  the  government  were  divided 
1  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Agitators  availed  themselves 
f  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  to  create 
iscontent,  and  in  1823  founded  the  Eoman  Catholic  Asso- 
iation.  Money  was  collected  for  the  purposes  of  this 
3ciety,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  in 
824.  The  next  year  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  suppression 
f  illegal  societies  in  Ireland.  Several  motions  having 
3ference  to  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  made 
nd  rejected,  until  the  sudden  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
arly  in  1827,  led  to  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
remiership.  Thereupon  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel, 
nd  others  resigned,  and  the  ministry  sought  allies  amongst 
is  former  opponents.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  long  survive 
is  elevation,  and  at  his  death  (Aug.  8, 1827),  Lord  Q-oderich 
'as  made  first  minister.  Internal  divisions  led  to  the  fall 
f  this  cabinet  (Jan.  8,  1828),  whereupon  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  accepted  office.  Towards  the  end 
r  the  year  ministers  resolved  to  concede  those  claims  of  the 
U)man  Catholics  which  they  had  before  resisted,  and  having 
iduced  the  king  to  alter  his  views,  passed  during  the  session 
r  1829  the  Eoman  Catholic  Eelief  Bill.  This  measure  did 
ot,  however,  appease  the  popular  agitators,  and  Daniel 
►*Connell,  folding  that  he  could  no  longer  trade  upon 
mancipation,  took  up  the  question  of  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Tnion.  He  issued  a  most  violent  address  to  the  electors  of 
lare,  and  induced  the  Association  to  vote  the  sum  of 
6,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest.  A  duel  between 
le  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of  Winchelsea 
March  21)  which  happily  terminated  without  bloodshed, 
lused  considerable  excitement. 

§  764.  The  Whigs  and  Canningites,  who  hada^a^v^t^^^^ 
ieUington  administration  to  carry  t\iQ  IBLom^iXi  C»«^^^\^ 
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relief  bill,  soon  afber  united  their  forces  witb  tlie  Sadicals, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  government.     The  sesnon  d 
1830  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  4th  of  Febniaiy. 
The  state  of  the  country'  was  sufficiently  alarming.    Gie^ 
sufferings  prevailed  amongst  the  lower  orders,  both  in  the 
agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  districts.     Some  pro^ 
cutions  of  the  press,  instituted  by  the  ministry  against  the 
proprietors  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal^  served  to 
render  them  still  more  unpopular.     The  budget  was  vdi 
received,  as  the  reductions  amounted  to  £3,400,000.  Serenl 
reform  schemes  were  agitated  during  the  session,  and  some 
of  these  originated  from  men  actuated  by  very  different 
motives.     They  were  all  rejected,  and  a  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  Jewish  disabilities  shared  the  same  fate.    PoHticti 
unions  were  formed  in  the   large   towns,  and  a  regular 
outdoor  agitation  for  reform  commenced.      A  comnuttee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  renewal  or 
modiiication  of  the  East-India  Company's  charter.    Some 
legal  reforms  were  attempted,  and  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  was  removed  for  mal- 
versation.    In  the  mean  time  the  health  of  George  IV.  had 
been  declining,  and  he  expired  on  the  26th  of  June.    The 
duke  of  Clarence,  under  the  title  of  William  IV.,  succeeded 
on  the  28th,  and  in  the  following  month  Parliament  wia 
dissolved.     The  result  of  the  general  election  was  altogether 
unfavourable  to  the  government.    The  state  of  the  southern 
portion  of  England  during  the  autumn  became  quite  akurrn- 
mg.     Earm-houses  were  fired,  grain  and  stock  consumed, 
machinery  was  destroyed,  and  threatening  letters  sent  to 
many  landlords  and  farmers.     Parliament  met  in  November, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Wellington  administration  on  a  qnes* 
tion  of  the  civil  list  led  to  its  resignation.     On  the  Idth  of 
September,  1830,  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  friend  of  the  lamented 
George  Canning,  met  with  an  accident  at  the  opening  A 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad  which  caused  hia 
death.     In  1827,  England  lost  Mitford  the  historian,  and 
Switzerland  Pestalozzi  the  popular  instructor.     Yolta  the 
Italian  philosopher,  and  Laplace  the  Erench  mathematidaa 
and  astronomer,  both  died  on  the  same  day  (March  5, 1827). 
Frederick  Von  Schlegel  died  on  the  11th  of  Eebruary,  1829, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  the  30th  of  May.     Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  the  celebrated  painter,  died  on  the  16th  of 
January,   1830,  and  on  the  25th^  Georgia  Tiemey,  the 
statesman. 
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rrSB  3. — History  of  AfiEaira  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Commence- 
aentof  the  Struggles  that  led  to  the  French  Bevolution  of  1830,  to 
he  Separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A.D.  1827 — 1830.  Vol.  iv., 
lages  228—234. 

§  765.  The  recall  of  the  French  troops  from  the  Peninsula 
s  by  no  means  a  popular  measure,  and  the  interference 
the  English  government  in  Portuguese  aifairs  only  served 

increase  the  national  displeasure.  The  Yillele  cabinet 
t  ground  daily,  and  the  proposed  restrictions  upon  the 
erty  of  the  press  in  1827  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
e  measure  being,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  carried 
•ough  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  met  with  such  a  reception 

the  House  of  Peers  that  it  was  eventually  withdrawn, 
imediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  three  decrees 
peared,  re-establishing  the  censorship  of  the  press,  dis-^ 
ving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  creating  seventy-six 
w  peers.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  most  unfavour- 
ie  to  the  ministry,  and  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  under 
ince  Polignac  increased  public  discontent.  Anothei^ 
ction  having  been  tried  with  no  better  results,  a  cotip 
Hat  was  resolved  upon.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
ly,  1830,  a  ministerial  memorial  and  three  ordinances 
peared  in  the  Moniteur.     The  first  destroyed  the  liberty 

the  press,  the  second  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
i  the  third  provided  for  reform  in  the  electoral  Irfw. 
rtain  proprietors  and  editors  met  at  the  office  of  the 
itional  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  signed  the  celebrated 
3test,  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  of  resisting 
3  decree.  The  outbreak  commenced  on  the  same  ailer- 
on, all  the  serious  fighting  occurred  on  the  28th,  and  by 
3  evening  of  the  29th  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
3  populace.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  thd 
tional  guard  called  out,  and  to  G-eneral  Lafayette  was 
}rusted  the  command.  The  duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the 
*ection  of  affairs,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  vacant 
pone  under  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe.  Charles  X. 
^ped  to  England,  where  the  government  placed  at  bis 
iposal  the  palace  of  Holyrood. 

§  766.  In  Portugal  Don  Miguel  managed  to  obtain  the 
rection  of  affairs,  and  was  proclaimed  king.     Peace  was 
Dicluded  between  Bussia  and  Persia  (Feb.  28, 1828)  ;  and 
e  czar  declared  war  against  Turkey.    The  'Rxi^^Hso^  -^^aafc^ 
B  Balkan  (July,  182^,  and  the  fall  oi  A.4x\aTLO^\b  VcAxiRfe^ 
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the  Porte  to  submit.    A  treaty  was  signed ;  Turkey  cob* 
ceded  many  important    rights,   and    engaged  to  pay  in 
indemnity  to  Bussian  subjects  for  losses  occasioned  by  the 
war,  as  well  as  an  indemnity  to  the  Hussian  govemmeat&r 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  contest.   The  struggle  between  tbe 
Oreeks  and  the  Turks  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1829,  mdi 
protocol  signed  at  London,  de&iing  the  extent  of  the  aei 
kingdom  of  Greece  and  settling  its  government.    At  the 
eonffress  of  Vienna,  Belgium  had  been  incorporated  witk 
HoUand  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheikodi. 
The  alliance  was  not  very  intimate,  and  an  insurrectknit 
Brussels  in  August,  1830,  led  to  a  separation.    A  congreMflf 
European  ambassadors  signed  a  protocol  in  favour  of  the  i^ 
ration  (Dec.  20, 1830),  and  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  m 
lefb  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Commotions  ensued  in  maoj 
continental  towns  during  the  autumn  of  1830.     CkmiaDT, 
as  usual,  followed  the  lead  of  Erance.     In  Dresden,  Lripae, 
Brunswick,  Cologne,  Cassel,  &c.,  insurrections  broke  out 
against  the  authorities,  but  they  were  suppressed  with  hiitie 
difficulty.     The  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  received  a  shock,  and 
even  Switzerland  did  not  escape  the   general  contagkm. 
Poland  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  regain  its  liberty ;  the 
grand-duke   Constantino    and    his  troops    were   expelled, 
and    an    opportunity    thus    afforded    to    the     European 
powers  of  erecting  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  stream 
of*  Muscovite  aggression.     Spain  was  seriously  couTulaei 
Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  died  at  Dresden  <m 
the  5th  of  May,  1827.     Pope  Leo  XII.,  who  died  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1829,  was  succeeded  by  Pius  VIIL    He 
died  in  December,  1830.     The  vacancy  was  not,  however, 
filled  up  until  February,  1831,  when  Mauro  Capellari,  under 
the  pontifical  title  of  Q-regory  XVI.,  was  elected  by  the 
conclave  of  cardinals,  and  his  elevation  caused  a  serious 
convulsion  in  Italy.     Francis  Joseph,  king  of  Naples  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  succumbed  on  the  7th  of  November,  1830l 
His  son  Ferdinand  II.  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 


Letter  4.->Great  Britain  duriog  the  Keform  Strofffffe. 
A.D.  1831—1832.     Vol  iv.,  pages  235—243. 

§767.  The  Eoman  Catholic  relief  bill  had  no  sooner 
received  the  royal  assent  than  the  struggle  for  reform  com- 
xnenced  in  good  earnest.  On  the  fall  of  the  Wellington 
administration,  a  cabinet  pledged  to  carry  reform  succeeded 
to  office,  under  t\ie\e8A<&x^\^^  Qi^£i»A  ^^c^^«    K^\»iQtfs\^^tss«, 
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a  fearful  pitch  in  the  country,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 
rt  time  without  oppositioQ.  The  second  reading  was 
Tied  by  a  majority  of  one  (March  23, 1831).  General 
iscoyne's  amendment  against  the  measure  obtained  a 
jority  of  twenty-nine.  Amid  the  most  extraordinary 
3itement,  ministers  induced  the  king,  much  against  his 
dination,  to  disiBolve  Parliament  (April  22).  The  elections 
)ceeded  amid  scenes  of  riot  and  confusion,  and  resulted 
a  large  ministerial  majority.  Parliament  met  on  the  14th 
June,  and  on  the  24th  Lord  John  Eussell  obtained  leave 
bring  in  his  reform  bill,  the  second  reading  being  carried 

the  6th  of  July  by  a  majority  of  136.  On  the  21st 
September  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  109.  The 
umph  produced  another  illumination,  with  its  attendant 
lies  and  excesses.  In  October  the  Peers  threw  out  the  bill 
a  majority  of  forty-one.  The  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
ifidence  in  ministers,  and  postponed  the  further  consider- 
on  of  the  measure  till  the  next  session.  The  reformers 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  committed  the  most  extra- 
linary  outrages.  Their  opponents  were  attacked,  property 
8  destroyed,  and  blood  spilt.  Bristol  was  for  several 
ars  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob,  who  liberated  the  prisoners-, 
jd  the  town  in  several  places,  and  spread  terror  and  alarm 
longst  the  inhabitants.  Although  Pariiament  had  been 
jrogued  on  the  20th  of  October,  it  met  again  early  in 
Kjember.  A  new  reform  bill,  essentially  different  to  the 
mer  measure,  was  immediately  Introduced,  and  carried 
?ough  the  lower  house.  The  second  reading  in  the  Lords 
8  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  nine  (April  13,  1832).  After 
5  Easter  recess,  the  House  of  Lords  immediately  went  into 
nmittee.  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  an  amendment,  to 
)  effect,  that  the  enfranchising  clauses  of  the  bill  should 

considered  before  the  disenfranchising  clauses;  and 
hough  Lord  Q-rey  hinted  that  its  adoption  would  be 
lowed  by  the  resignation  of  the  government,  it  was 
Tied  by  151  to  116  (May  7).  Ministers  required  of  the 
\g  an  immediate  creation  of  peers,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
nr  bill ;  stating,  that  only  upon  these  terms  could  they 
asent  to  remain  in  office.  William  IV.  refused  to  do  this,, 
i  the  government  resigned  (May  9). 
§  768.  The  excitement  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
s  excessive.  As  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  duke  of  WeU 
gton  had  failed  in  their  endeavouTs  to  ioTm  ^  tclykv^Nstj  , 
;?  Grey  cabinet  was  recalled  on  the  diatmct  uTv.^et^X.'Ka^"^^^ 
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TTER  5. — History  of  Earopean  Affiiira  from  the  Accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  French  Throne,  to  the  Proclamation  of  Donna  Maria 
iS  Queen  of  Portugal    A.D.  1830—1833.    Vol.  iv.^  pages  243—251. 

§  769.  The  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  suc- 

ssful,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  set  aside,  and 

B  veteran  schemer  mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of 

juis  Philippe  the  First.   Material  guarantees  were  required 

r  the  good  conduct  of  this  monarch.      The  censorship  of 

e  press  was  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  sovereign 

d  no  power  either  to  suspend  the  laws  or  to  dispense  with 

eir  execution.      The  national  guard  was  organized,  and 

e  hereditary  peerage  of  France  abolished.     Nevertheless, 

scontents  speedily  followed.      In  La  Yend^,  the  duchess 

Bern,  mother  of  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux,  endeavoured 

get  up  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  elder  branch  of 

e  Bourbons.     Her  efforts,  however,  failed,  and  she  was 

ken  prisoner.    A  revolt'  occurred  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  . 

ine,  1832,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  one 

the  elder  Napoleon's  fortunate  soldiers,  who,  during  the 

fcer  years  of  his  life,  had  become  an  idol  of  the  popular 

irty.     The  insurrection  was  suppressed  with  dii&culty,  and 

artial  law  proclaimed  in  Paris.   The  terms  of  the  separation 

»tween  Holland  and  Belgium  led  to  very  serious  disputes. 

he  Peninsula  was  sadly  agitated  during  the  years  1831  and 

)32.      A  Carlist  conspiracy  in  Spain  was  temporarily 

iccessful,  and  Don  Pedro  landed  in  Portugal  (July,  1832), 

ith  a  view  of  wresting  the  crown  from  the  usurper  Miguel. 

be  Polish  struggle  of  1831  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 

itriots.     Ibrahim  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  made  war  upon 

rria,  but,  owing  to  the  interference  of  Russia  (1833),  was 

impelled  to  retire.     Early  in  1833,  Prince  Otho,  son  of  the 

ng  of  Bavaria,  mounted  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom  of 

reece. 

§  770.  The  English  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1832,  and 
le  first  election  under  the  Eeform  Act  followed  in  due 
»urse.  The  session  opened  on  the  6th  of  February,  1833. 
he  Irish  Coercion  Bill  was  passed,  as  well  as  a  measure  for 
igulating  the  Irish  Church,  and  another  authorizing  a  grant 
•  money  to  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  till  the  question 
'  tithes  should  be  definitively  settled.  The  Bank  charter 
as  amended,  and  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  East-India 
ompany,  which  had  been  materially  TelaieA.  ^tlY^V^^^^m^ 
aring  the  aesaion  of  1833  almost  entvreVj  A©«teco^^^    ''^^ 
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charter  was  indeed  renewed  for  twenl^  years,  but  the  tent 
torial  government  alone  remained  jn   tlie  hands  of  the 
company.    The  first  reformed  Parliament  was  in  all  respects 
an  important  one.    A  measore  passed  in  1807  put  a  stop  to 
the  commerce  in  slaves ;  and  another  of  1833  declared  that 
from  the  Ist  of  August,  1834^  thej  should  be  firee.  The 
emancipation  cost  the  country  twenty  millions,  that  being 
the  amount  paid  to  the  planters  as  an  indemnification.  The 
reductions  in  the  budget  amounted  tono  less  than£lfi4QjM 
Two  select  committees  were  appointed,  the  one  to  inqoin 
into  the  condition  of  the  agriciAtural,  and  the  other  of  tb 
shipping  interest.     Several  motions  for  the  repeal  of  parti- 
cular taxes  were  rejected ;  and  the  session  closeii  on  the  29th 
of  August.    The  duchess  of  Berri  having  given  birth  to  s 
daughter  in  the  castle  of  Blaje,  confessed   that  she  hsd 
secretly  contracted  a  marriage  with  Count  Palli,  a  Neapdifein 
nobleman,  and  on  her  recovery  was  sent  home  to  her  huabaoi 
.  The  fortifications  rising  up  around  Paris,  and  the  numerous 
prosecutions  of  the  press,  excited  a   profoand  sensatimi 
m  Prance.    Perdinand  YII.  of  Spain  died  Sept.  29, 1^ 
when  another  Garlist  rebellion  broke  out.      The  Gailists 
met  with  severe  reverses,  and  in  the  sister  kingdom,  Doa 
Miguel  was  expelled,  and  Donna  Maria  entered  liisbon,  as 
queen  (Sept.  23, 1833).     In  several  parts  of  Germany  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  ensued,  and 
dissensions  broke  out  in  Switzerland  with  reference  to  the 
refugee  question.     In  August,  1833,  the  remains  of  the 
great  champion  of  the  slaves,  and  Christian  philanthropist, 
William  Wilberforce,  were  laid  with  much  state  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Lord  Exmouth  died  on  the  6th  of  Pebruaij; 
and  the  Eev.  Eowland  Hill,  the  celebrated  minister,  on  the 
11th  of  ApriL      John  O'Keeie,  the  dramatic  author,  and 
Edmund  Xean,  the  eminent  tragic  actor,  both  died  in  the 
spring  of  1833. 


Letter  6. — History  of  Enropean  Affitin  oontinned,  from  the  Openiiig 
of  the  EDglish  Parliament  in  1834,  to  the  Acoetfuon  of  Qnaea 
Victoria,    a.d.  1834—1837.    Vol  iv.,  pages  251—269. 

§  771.  The  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  com- 
menced  during  the  session  of  1834  in  good  earnest.  All 
Mr.  O'Connell's  motions  were  defeated  bj  large  majorities. 
A  difference  of  opinion  in  the  gorernment  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  Irish  Church  (question  was  to  be  dealt 
with  led  to  the  xeaigoaJdoa  ol  ^^Iix«  ^'ax^^-^  vx^^^os^^  ^:»^&Kst 
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embers.  Differences,  haying  reference  to  Irish  measures, 
nought  about  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  (July  9, 1834). 
ord  Melbourne  assumed  the  leadership,  and  Lord  Althorp 
as  induced  to  retain  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill  was  passed,  but  the  Irish 
ithe  Bill  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  Taxes  to  the  amount  of 
1,581,000  were  remitted ;  various  schemes  for  the  repeal 
!*  taxes  and  the  alteration  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
ere  rejected,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  of 
ugust.  The  death  of  Earl  Spencer  led  to  the  elevation  of 
ord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  Lord  John 
ussell's  being  proposed  as  his  successor,  the  king  dismissed 
le  cabinet.  The  duke  of  Wellington  received  the  royal 
>mmand  to  form  an  administration,  and  summoned  Sir 
lobert  Peel  from  Italy.  The  new  premier  reached  London 
irly  in  December ;  and  very  soon  completed  his  arrange* 
lents.  Anxious  to  obtain  the  verdict  of  the  electors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  ministerial  changes.  Sir  Bobert 
^1  dissolved  Parliament  on  the  80th  of  December.  A 
reat  national  disaster  happened  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
6th  of  October  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  discovered 
>  be  in  flames,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  firemen, 
)11  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  devouring  element.  The 
ainted  chamber,  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  the 
lagnificent  libraries,  together  with  many  valuable  records 
nd  relics  of  ancient  art,  perished  in  the  flames.  West* 
linster  Hall  was  fortunately  preserved. 

§772.  Louis  Philippe  pursued  a  very  unpopular  course 
1  France.  In  1834,  he  induced  the  chambers  to  pass  two 
IWB,  the  one  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
ther  suppressing  political  clubs  and  societies.  Disturbances 
>llowed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Marshal  Soult 
esigned  the  premiership  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal 
Gerard,  who  soon  gave  way  to  the  duke  of  Bassano,  and  he 
ras  replaced  by  Marshal  Mortier.  Algiers  was  permanently 
nnexed  to  France,  and  two  new  corps,  the  Zouaves  and  the 
/hasseurs  d' Afrioue,  were  established.  A  treaty  was  signed 
t  London  on  tne  22nd  of  April,  1834,  by  the  plenipo« 
mtiaries  of  England,  Prance,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  havmg 
yr  its  object  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  in 
ipain  and  Portugal.  France  and  England  agreed  to  inter- 
3re,  and  Don  Miguel  was  speedily  expelled,  although  Don 
)arlos  carried  on  the  war  for  some  time.  "E«x\^  \\i"^^^ 
eeatjr  was  signed  by  Sussia,  Prussia,  aa^i  A-XM^^im^Vj  ^^^^ 
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these  powers  mutually  agreed  to  deliver  up  rebels,  tndton, 
md  political  offenders.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Germanj, 
)^ut  they  were  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  led  to  no  definite 
results.  The  principality  of  Leuchtenberg,  which  had  been 
isreated  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  awarded  to  the  doke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was  (1834)  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  duke  receiving  an  annual  stipend,  as  an  indem- 
nity. In  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  laws  relating  to  the 
press  were  increased  in  severity  and  rigorously  enforcei 
The  commercial  league  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Zollverein, 
was,  by  the  exertions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  shelter  given  by  Switzerland  to  some  Polish 
refugees  induced  the  despotic  powers  to  attempt  an  invasion 
of  its  rights,  and  the  quarrel  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
was  far  from  being  settled.  The  career  of  the  Peel  adminis- 
tration was  one  continued  series  of  defeats,  and  on  the  8th 
of  April,  ministers  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  returned  to 
power,  and  prepared  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  municipal 
reform  and  the  Irish  Church.  The  former  measure  was 
passed,  but  the  Peers  struck  the  appropriation  clauses  out 
of  the  latter,  and  ministers  abandoned  it.  The  subject  of 
Orangeism  created  much  excitement  during  the  session. 
Some  slight  reductions  were  made  in  taxation,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  in  September. 

§  773.  Louis  Philippe's  system  became  daily  more  un- 
popular. The  French  Chamber  of  Peers  was  converted  into 
a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  state  prisoners,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  brought  beforo 
it ;  of  which  number  the  greatest  portion  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced.  These  trials  created  much  excitement,  and 
whilst  they  were  going  on,  twenty-eight  of  the  accused 
managed  to  make  their  escape  from  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie, 
in  which  they  had  been  confined.  The  attempt  of  Pieschi 
to  destroy  the  king  and  his  ministers  by  means  of  an  infernal 
machine  excited  general  indignation.  The  king  escaped, 
but  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  soon  after  entirely  abolished, 
the  jury  law  materially  altered,  and  the  sale  of  caricatures 
and  prints  placed  under  very  galling  restrictions.  A  French 
expedition  was  sent  to  put  a  stop  to  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  the  year  before  had 
espoused  the  youthful  queen  of  Portugal,  died  of  quinsy 
(March  28, 1835).  Francis  IL,  emperor  of  Austria,  ex- 
inred  oa  the  2nd.  ot  1JL«ii^,m  ^^  «vx}«^-^\3gQfia.  ^^-ajt  ^1  Vis^ 
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^.    He  had  reigned  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  8uc-> 

seded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Joseph.  A  popular  tumult  took 

lace  at  Amsterdam  on  the  4th  of  July,  1835.    The  Eussian, 

.ustrian,  and  Prussian  cabinets  attempted  to  interfere  in 

le  affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  the  government  of  Naples 

;tually  recalled   its   ambassador  from  Borne.     But  the 

brort  maintained  the  right  of  Switzerland  to  act  as  an 

idependent  power,  and  replied  boldly  to  the  menaces  of  its 

•rmidable  assailants.   The  third  Jubilee  of  the  Beformation 

as  celebrated  at  Geneva  with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing 

iring  the  month  of  August.     Bepresentatives  from  many 

*  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  assisted  at  the  cele* 

lation,  and  perfect  unanimity  prevailed. 

§  774.  King  William  IV.  opened  Parliament  in  person  on 

e  4th  of  February,  1836 ;  and  it  was  the  last  session  at  the 

auguration  of  which  this  monarch  presided.   The  agitation 

;ainst  the  Orange  lodges  was  renewed,  and  a  condemnatory 

.dress  having  been  passed,  they  were  at  once  dissolved.    A 

oclamation  was  issued  for  their  suppression,  and  the  mat* 

r  was  speedily  forgotten.    In  consequence  of  a  difference 

opinion  between  the  two  houses  relative  to  the  manner 

reforming  the  Irish  corporations,  the  ministerial  measure 

18  lost.    The  appropriation  principle  in  the  Irish  Tithe 

ill  having  been  again  rejected  by  the  upper  house,  the 

&tter  was  once  more  adjourned.     The  English  Municipal 

)rporation  Act  Amendment  Bill  shared  a  similar  fate. 

le  most  decidedly  useful  measures  of  the  session  were — a 

1  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and 

e  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  respecting  marriages.    A 

^asure  for  the  commutation  of  English  tithes  also  passed ; 

d  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Church  Commis* 

tners  were  adopted.     Some  judicious  law  reforms  were 

lo  effected.     The  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  6th 

May.     Certain  taxes  were  either  reduced  or  altogether 

pealed.     The  direct  violation  by  Austrian,  Bussian,  and 

ussian  troops,  of  the  territory  of  Cracow,  which,  by  the 

1  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  been  declared  free 

d  independent,  created  a  profound  sensation.    This  act 

aggression  was  perpetrated  in  February,  1836,  and  during 

3  same  month  a  long  discussion  took  place  in  the  House 

Commons  on  the  threatening  attitude  of  Bussia.   Various 

nisterial  changes  occurred  in    Paris.      M.  Thiers  suc« 

)ded  the  duke  of  Broglie,  and  at  leii^\i  g^KR^  -v^^  \» 

unt  MolS,    Louia  Napoleon  made  a  deaceiii\^  \)c^QiCL^^xdai-> 
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burg  (Oct.  30, 1836),  was  arrested  and  sent  to  America, 
and  Charles  X.  died  in  seclusion  at  Gratz  (Nov.  6).  Alxl- 
el-Kader  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  in  Algeria,  and 
repulsed  the  Erench  in  several  encounters.  The  civil  war 
in  Spain  continued,  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  contracted  i 
second  marriage  with  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobur;g.  A  reiolt 
occurred  at  Lisbon,  and  the  constitution  of  1822  was  pro- 
claimed. The  Circassians  rose  against  jBussia,  and  addreoed 
a  circular  to  the  European  courts,  setting  forth  their  ri^ 
to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  nation. 

§  775.  The  winter  in  England  was  unusuallj  severe.  A 
terrible  storm  swept  over  the  metropolis^  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1836,  destroyiiig 
houses,  rooting  up  trees,  sending  the  shipping  adrift,  and 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  simdler  craf&  At  Christmas 
one  of  the  heaviest  falls  of  snow  ever  remembered  visited 
the  coimtrv,  stopping  all  the  usual  means  of  intercommanH 
cation,  and  involving  loss  of  life  and  property.  About  the 
same  time,  influenza,  attended  hj  inflammation  and  other 
violent  symptoms,  prevailed.  It  was  almost  as  fatal  in  its 
effects  as  the  Asiatic  cholera  had  been  in  the  years  1832  and 
1833.  The  session  of  1837  was  opened  by  commission  on 
the  31st  of  January.  Parliament  was  engaged  in  discussions 
on  municipal  reform  for  Ireland,  the  tithe  and  poor-law 
questions,  &c.  So  unsatisfactory  was  the  state  of  pablic  busi* 
ness,  that  Lord  Brougham  called  the  attention  of  the  Peers 
to  the  matter  (June  5), into  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire.  During  the  spring  the  king's  health  had  rapidlj 
declined,  and  in  June  bulletins  be^an  to  make  their  appear* 
ance.  He  gradually  sank,  and  expired  on  the  20th  of  June^ 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  Wil- 
liam lY.  suspended  the  parliamentary  conflict,  and  brought 
the  session  to  a  sudden  close.  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and  she  signified  her  intention  of  retaining  the  Mel« 
bourne  cabinet  in  office.  In  introducing  the  budget  on  the 
80th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed  that 
the  increase  on  the  revenue  of  the  jear  was  considerable^ 
and  that  the  state  of  the  country  continued  to  be  prosperous. 
Queen  Victoria  prorogued  Parliament  in  person  on  the  17th 
of  July,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
announcing  a  dissolution.  The  citizen  king,  ever  anxious 
to  found  a  more  despotic  c^ovemment  in  France,  sacceeded 
in  passing  a  new  m\uAc»?^\&i'«)'«\i\^  ^^^^\  \}^^  ^v&inia* 
intion  of  the  aBaxta  ol  \iV»  «3cl^%,  Wwx^>^T5S^a^jis«s^\  ^^(sa^- 
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mimes,  directly  under  ibe  authority  of  the  governinent. 
3ut  his  obsequious  ministers  were  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  render  civilians  suspected  of  political  offences  amenable 
k)  military  tribunals,  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejected 
the  proposal  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.     Thereupon  a 
ministerial  crisis  occurred,  and  afber  many  abortive  attempts 
to  form  a  new  administration.  Count  Mol^  retained  the  pre- 
ndency,  M.  Guizot  and  his  colleagues,  known  as  the  Doc- 
krinaire  party,  having  seceded.    A  sad  accident  occurred  at 
Piaris  on  the  14th  of  June,  18^7,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration  of  the  public  festivities  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
if  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  princess  Helen  of  Mecklen- 
burg.   A  panic  having  seized  upon  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
issembled  to  witness  the  fireworks  and  the  illuminations,  a 
icene  of  terrible  confusion  ensued,  in  which  about  thirty 
>ersons  were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  more  or  less 
njured.     On  the  4th  October  the  chambers  were  dissolved, 
ipon  which  an  election  followed,  which  did  not  make  any 
'ery  great  changes  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  different 
»artie8  in  France. 

§  776.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Spain, 

rhich  conferred  many  privileges  upon  the  people.      After 

everal  retrograde  movements,  Espartero  drove  the  Carlists 

ut  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  revolution  broke 

ut  in  Lisbon  in  the  autumn.    The  statue  of  G-uttemberg, 

he  inventor  of  printing,  was  inaugurated  at  Mayence  on 

he  14th  of  August.    In  Eome  and  its  environs,  as  well  as 

1  Sicily,  the  cholera  raged,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 

f  1837,  with  fearful  violence.    In  Catania,  more  than  one- 

alf  of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  pestilence. 

iie  delightful  poetess,  Felicia  Hemuis,  died  on  the  16th 

r  May,  1885,  and  Charles  Matthews,  the  comedian,  on 

le  28th  of  June  in  the  same  year.    The  Abb^  Sieyes, 

ho  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Er^ich  revolution, 

cpired  on  the  20th  of  June,  1836.    Madame  Malibran  de 

leriot,  the  exquisite  vocalist,  was  cut  off  at  an  early  age  in 

eptember;  George  Colman  the  younger,  on  the  26th  of 

'ctober ;  John  Bannister,  the  actor,  on  the  8th  of  November; 

id  Horace  Yemet,  the  great  historical  painter  of  France, 

1  the  27th  of  November,  1836.    In  the  same  month,  the 

ev.  Charles  Simeon  died,  and  on  the  4th  of  December, 

ichard  Westall,  the  celebrated  artist.      At  ^\i.  Qc^>\si. 

jdtzerland,  on  the  7th  of  February,  \^Z*l ,  Qr\3A\.w\xa  K.^^- 

IU8  IV.,  ex-king  of  Sweden,  died,     TYi©  «3SL^^  tstfsMa^sa. 
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had  long  lived  in  retirement,  having  abdicated  during  tbe 
revolutionary  troubles  in  1809.  On  the  27tb  of  March, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  expired.  She  had  been  married,  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  to 
George  lY.,  whilst  that  monarch  was  prince  of  Wales.  On 
the  Slst  of  May,  Grimaldi,  the  prince  of  clowns,  succumbed. 
The  Abb6  de  Pradt  died  at  Pans  on  June,  1837,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  Polish  dwarf,  Count  Borowlaski.  This  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  human  race  was  only  thirty-six  inches  in 
height.  Hortense,  ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  died  at  Arenenberg,  in  Switzerland, 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  1837,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  the  same 
month  Samuel  Wesley  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 


Letter  7. — History  of  European  Affiiirs  continued,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
A.D.  1887—1841.    Vol  iv.,  pages  270—286. 

§  777.  The  death  of  William  the  Fourth  and  the  accession 
pf  Victoria  to  the  British  throne  procured  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's weak  administration  a  short  extension  of  its  tenure 
of  office.  The  general  election  of  1837  was  unfavourable  to 
ministers.  The  young  queen  dined  in  state  with  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  on  the  9th  of  November.  Little  business 
was  transacted  in  the  autumnal  session.  The  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Eeform  Bill  was  again  lost  in  1838,  but  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill  was  passed,  the  appropriation  principle  having  been 
abandonea.  Thus  ministers  gave  up  that  for  which 
they  had  so  long  contended,  and  in  opposing  which  Sir 
£obert  Feel's  administration  had  been  defeated.  In  the 
mean  time  Canada  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  The 
Assembly  of  the  lower  province  had  stopped  the  supplies  in 
1833j  and  that  of  the  upper  province  did  the  same  m  1836. 
The  one  required  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
made  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  the  other  that  it  should 
be  elective.  Lord  John  Eussell  moved  (March  6, 1837)  ten 
resolutions,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  charges  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  support  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Lower  Canada.  These  were  carried  after  several 
divisions,  and  in  a  short  time  Canada  was  in  a  state  of  open 
insurrection.  The  rebels  were  speedily  defeated  in  both 
provinces.  The  home  government  suspended  the  consti- 
tution and  sent  out  the  earl  of  Durham  as  governor-general 
Qprmed  with  full  po^et«  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Xord  Durham  laaaed.  ^\^  Q^\]LOc^«k<&  oxl  >^<&  ^Vhi  ^1  ^^3^  ^^s^s^ 
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md  issued  his  celebrated  ordinance  on  the  28tli  of  June, 
ilinisters  disallowed  the  ordinance.  Lord  Durham  was  at 
his  time  making  a  totir  through  the  colony;  but  he  no  sooner 
eceived  intelligence  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
lome  government,  than  he  threw  up  his  office  and  returned 

0  England. 

§  778.  The  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  took  place  on 
he  28th  of  June,  1838.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
auch  state.  In  the  eveaing  the  metropolis  was  illuminated, 
isplays  of  fireworks  were  provided  in  the  parks,  and  the 
heatres  were  opened  gratuitously.  On  the  10th  of  January 
he  Boyal  Exchange  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Great  ad- 
ances  were  made  in  ocean  steam-navigation  during  the 
ear,  and  two  steamers  sailed  from  England  for  America, 
L  wretched  lunatic,  named  Thom,  who  had  assumed  the 
ame  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  knight  of  Malta,  endea-' 
oured  to  mislead  the  labouring  classes  in  parts  of  Kent. 
le  appeared  at  Canterbury,  announcing  himself  as  the 
aviour  of  the  world,  and  was  killed  in  a  slkirmish  with  some 
roops  sent  to  effect  his  arrest.  The  session  of  1839  com* 
lenced  on  the  5fch  of  February.  Lord  Boden's  motion  for 
be  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
reland  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
f  five,  but  ministers  succeeded  in  setting  it  aside  in  the 
)wer  house.  The  legislative  affairs  of  the  colony  of 
amaica  having,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
ovemor  and  the  House  of  Assembly,  come  to  a  dead  lock, 
le  government  proposed  to  suspend  the  constitution  for 
ve  years,  and  to  vest  the  authority  in  a  governor  and 
3uncil.     The  motion  for  going  into  committee  was  carried 

1  a  full  house,  by  a  majority  of  five  (May  6),  and  ministera 
3signed.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  accepted  the  task  of  forming  a 
ibinet,  but  the  attempt,  owing  to  what  was  called  the  bed- 
[lamber  intrigue,  proved  abortive.  The  queen,  acting  on 
le  advice  of  her  former  ministers,  refused  to  part  with  the 
idies  of  her  household,  and  the  Melbourne  cabinet  was 
^instated  in  office. 

§  779.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  appointed  speaker,  a  modified 
leasure  for  the  settlement  of  the  Jamaica  disputes  waa 
lopted,  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Keform  Bill  again  passed 
irough  the  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The 
^stage  on  letters  was  reduced  to  fourpence  the  half-owxv^^ 
om  Dec.  5tb,  as  an  introduction  to  ttie  xTKyicsttci  ^^osi;:^ 
^8tage  which  came  into  operation  on  \!^©  \0^i\i  oi  ^«o»»s:^ 
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1840.  About  this  time  Chartism  sprang  up  amongst  tlie 
lower  classes.  The  first  great  demonstration  was  held  in 
the  open  air  near  Birmingham  (Aug.  6, 1838).  Mr.  Attwood 
presided,  and  Feargus  O'Connor  addressed  the  crowd.  A 
petition  in  favour  of  the  people's  charter  was  nnmerouslj 
signed.  A  similar  demonstration  took  place  at  Manchester, 
and  meetings  were  held  in  Tarious  places  in  the  country. 
lEUots  occurred  in  many  places,  and  lives  were  lost  in  the 
conflicts  that  ensued.  On  the  4th  of  iN'oTember  tl^  town 
of  Newport,  in  Wales,  was  attacked  bj  some  thousands  of 
the  Chartists,  under  the  direction  of  one  Frost,  form^lj 
a  magistrate  of  that  town.  About  a  dozen  men  were  killea 
and  thirty  wounded  in  the  contest.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
the  major,  P.  Phillips,  who  was  afterwards  knighted  for  his 
gallantry  on  the  occasion.  The  ringleaders  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  most  guilty  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life.  In  this  gloomy  period,  when  the  price  of  provisions 
was  rising  rapidly,  and  the  trade  of  the  conntry  declining, 
the  Anti-com-law  League  was  first  formed.  At  a  public 
dinner  given  to  Dr.  Bowring,  at  Manchester,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1838,  those  present  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  promotion  of  free  trade.  liord  Eglintonn 
held  a  tournament  at  his  castle  in  Ayrshire  (Aug.  28^, 
1839)  ;  and  the  Cinque  ports  entertained  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, lord  warden,  at  a  banquet  at  Dover  (Aug.  30). 

§  780.  A  ministerial  crisis  occmred  in  Paris  earlj  in  1839; 
but  Marshal  Soult  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a  government, 
as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  do,  and  the  former  ministers 
were  recalled.     The  king  dissolved  the  chambers,  and  con- 
voked new  ones  to  meet  on  the  26th  of  March.     The  result 
of  the  elections  was  unfavourable  to  ministers,  and  th^ 
resigned.     A  kind  of  provisional  government  was  appointed 
which  in  a  short  time  made  way  for  an  administration  under 
the  presidency  of  Marshal  Soult.     A  revolt  which  broke  out 
in  Paris  in  May  was  speedily  suppressed.     The  civil  war  in 
Spain  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Convention  of  Bergara 
(Aug.  29),  and  Don  Carlos  sought  refuge  in  France.     The 
long-pending  dispute  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was 
settled   in  1839.      The   quarrel  between  the   sultan  and 
the  pacha  of  Egypt  led  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.     The 
year  1840  was  rather  a  gloomy  one  for  England.    Minis- 
ters had  involved  themselves  in  inextricable  difficulties ;  the 
jrevenue  was  decWmng,  axA  ^«iicniiiVfeT^\ic^?«Ti^<^>^ca^\y^^ 
'*^''  ■  country.      The  quftea  ^«a  tmkstvA  \o  "^ra\R»  K>^^vv»  ^ 
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axe-Coburg  and   Gotha  on  the  10th  of  February,  1840, 

>80,000    per  annum  having   been  voted  by  Parliament 

>r  his  use.      The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  com- 

iws  began  to  assume  a  definite  character.    A  convention 

isembled  in  the  metropolis,  at  which  delegates  from  all  parts 

r  the  kingdom  attended ;  and  motions  made  in  Parliament 

ere  rejected  bv  large  majorities.      The  Irish  Municipal 

•eform  Bill,  which  had  been  bandied  about  from  one  house 

?  ParKament  to  the  other  for  so  many  years,  was  passed 

uring  the  session  (1840).     A  bill  was  also  passed  for 

le  legislative  union  of  the  two  Canadas ;  and,  although  some 

ots  occurred  at  the  elections,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  the 

)lony  gradually  resumed  its  tranquillity,  under  the  able 

jvemment  of  Lord  Sydenham.     The  budget,  which  was 

itroduced  on  the    15th    of  May,   still  showed    a    defi- 

ency.     The  proceedings  of  the   Chartists   excited  con- 

derable   alarm.      Bumours  of  a   general   rising  against 

le    constitutional   authorities   were   in    circulation,    and 

day  was  named  in  which  it  was  said  that  insurrection 

ould  break  out  in  the  metropolis. .  Precautionary  measures 

ere  adopted,  several  arrests  followed  in  consequence,  and 

imbers  of  misguided  men  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 

'  imprisonment  for  then-  share  in  these  illegal  proceedings. 

he  queen  was  also  exposed  to  some  most  dastardly  attacks. 

n  the  10th  of  June,  she  was  fired  at,  whilst  going  up  Con- 

itution  Hill  in  her  carriage,  by  a  man  named  Edward 

xford.     He  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and 

le  leniency  with  which  this  culprit  was  treated  induced 

hers  to  become  his  imitators.     On  the  21st  of  November, 

ueen  Victoria  gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  the  Princess 

oyal,  at  Buckingham  Palace.     A  considerable  portion  of 

ork  Minster  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  20th  of  May. 

§  781.  The  dispute  between  the  sultan  and  the  pacha  of 

»ypt  caused  a  temporary  estrangement  between  England 

id  France ;  but  the  Thiers  ministry,  who  had  done  what 

ey  could  to  create  embt^rrassment,  were  driven  from  office, 

id  matters  were  finally  accommodated.     Louis  Napoleon 

ade  his*  second  attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  of  France  from 

e  Orleans  family,  by  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

julogne  (Aug.  6, 1840).      He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 

ntenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  fortress.  The  French 

.vemment  applied  to  England  for  permission  to  remove 

e  remains  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  from  ^\i.'H.^«r^'o.,^'^^ 

A9  accorded,  ana  they  were  conveyed  to  "Ex^iTiC.^  'va.  ^^ 
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Selle  PoulCf  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  JoinviUe. 
They  reached  Cherhourgin  November;  thence  they  were  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  and  solenmitj 
in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  (Dec.  15,  1845o).  Esparteio 
defeated  some  Carlists  who  would  not  accept  the  ConTention 
of  Eergara,  and  he  hecame  dictator  during  an  iiisurrectaon, 
in  which  the  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  driven  from  the 
kingdom.  William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  abdicated  in  faYour 
of  his  son,  and  Frederick  "William  III.  of  Prussia  died 
(June  7),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  Wiiliam  IV, 
The  year  1841  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Whig  administration. 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  queen  in  person  on  tbe  26tli 
of  January.  Little  was  done  during  the  session.  The  budget 
showed  a  lamentable  deficiency.  In  five  years  this  amounted 
to  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  millions  and  a  half,  and  for  the 
current  year  the  deficit  was  estimated  at  dB2,400,000.  Minis- 
ters proposed  to  restore  the  elasticity  of  the  public  revenue, 
by  reducing  the  duties  on  timber  and  sugar,  and  a  fixed  dut^ 
of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  corn.  An  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  Sandon  against  the  proposed  change  in  the 
sugar  duties  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  (May  18). 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  afterwards  brought  forward  a  resolution  of 
want  of  confidence.  After  a  protracted  debate,  this  was 
aflfirmed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Thereupon  liord  John  Bussell 
stated  that  ministers  would  only  take  the  estimates  for  six 
months,  as  they  intended  to  submit  their  case  to  the  country. 
The  general  election  which  followed  turned  entirely  upon 
the  corn-laws.  The  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
mission in  August,  and  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
expressive  of  want  of  confidence  in  ministers,  having  been 
carried  in  the  upper  house  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two,, 
and  in  the  lower  of  ninety-one,  they  resigned.  A  Conser- 
vative government  was  immediately  formed  by  Sir  Sobert 
Peel. 

§  782.  War  had  broken  out  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
China.  The  Chinese  government  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  suppress  the  opium-trade.  In  1839  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  some  Chinese  war-junks  and  two  English, frigates; 
and  in  July  1840,  troops  and  ships  having  been  despatched 
to  the  scene  of  the  contest  by  the  English  government,  the 
island  of  Chusan  was  attacked  and  captured.  The  Chinese 
made  some  signs  of  submission,  but  nostilities  were  after- 
wards waged  with  vigour.  Amoy  and  Ningpo  were  cap- 
tured during  t\ie  ^eat.    liVia  Xic^-wStfiicwM^  ^^Sudi^  ^\  *^!j8^ 
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Bghans  upon  a  small  British  force  at  Cabul  (Nov.  2, 1841), 
id  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  troops,  induced  the 
fvemment  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  vindicate  our 
itraged  authority.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Tower  of  Lon« 
n,  causing  considerable  damage  (Oct.  30).  The  queen 
.ye  birth  to  her  second  child,  the  prince  of  Wales,  on' 
Mrd  Mayor's  day.  The  newly-appointed  Preneh  ministers 
stored  the  alliance  with  England.  They  took  measures 
remedy  the  isolation  to  which  France  had  been  doomed 
<  her  exclusion  from  the  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the 
fferences  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  signed  by  Austria^ 
ussia,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  England,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
•40.  A  supplementary  treaty,  to  which  France  became  a 
rty,  was  concluded  in  London  on  the  13th  of  July,  1841. 
a  attempt  was  made  upon  the  lives  of  the  Orleans  princes, 
it  the  miscreant  failed  in  his  murderous  design,  was 
rested,  and,  with  his  accomplices,  punished.  The  war  in 
giers,  in  which  the  French  had  made  but  little  progress, 
18  prosecuted  with  great  vigour,  but  without  producing 
y  commensurate  advantage.  The  fortifications  of  Paris 
jre  pushed  forward  with  energy,  as  many  as  10,000  work- 
m  being  at  one  time  employed  upon  them.  Insurrections 
oke  out  at  Toulouse,  Lyons,  &c.,  which  were,  however, 
ppressed,  without  -having  produced  any  very  serious  con- 
^uences.  Some  disturbances  occurred  in  Spain  during  the 
ar ;  but  Espartero,  who  had  been  appointed  Eegent  for 
&  queen's  minority,  speedily  quelled  them,  and  maintained 
}  authority. 
§  783.  The  great  Lord  Eldon  died  on  the  13th  of  January, 

38,  at  an  advanced  age.  Prince  Talleyrand  expired  on 
B  17th  of  May,  aged  eighty-four.  On  the  16th  of  Octo- 
r,  Mrs.  Maclean,  the  charming  poetess,  better  known  as 

E.  L.,  died  at  Cape  Coast  castle.     On  the  23rd  of  June, 

39,  the  eccentric  and  accomplished  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
3d  at  her  villa  on  Mount  Lebanon.  She  was  niece  to 
illiam  Pitt,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  his  secretary, 
idy  Flora  Hastings  died  on  the  6th  of  July.  Her  death 
IS  accelerated  by  a  false  report  circulated  in  court  circles. 
1  the  20th  of  September,  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Thomas 
.  Hardy  breathed  his  last  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  of  which 

was  governor.     He  was  one  of  the  Trafalgar  heroes,  and 
his  arms  the  heroic  Nelson  expired.     Frederick  VI.,  king 
Denmark,  died  on  the  3rd  of  DecembeT.    Oii  ^^  '^^'Oa. 
Iwiml  Sir  F.  MaitJand  breathed  his  last.    T\ift  <3^<^^w5»^ 
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authoress,  Madame  D'Arblay,  better  known  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Fanny  Bumey,  died  on  the  6th  of  Januarr, 
1840,  aged  eighty-eight.  On'  the  26th  of  May  the  nation 
lost  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  hero  who  checked  Napoleon's 
victorious  career  in  Egypt,  in  the  breach  of  Acre.  On  the 
20th  of  June,  Lucien  Buon^arte,  prince  of  Canino,  brother 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  breathed  his  last  at  Viterbo, 
near  Some.  Sir  David  "Wilkie,  the  painter,  died  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  Theodore  Hook,  the  numorist,  on  the  24tli 
of  August,  1841.  T.  Dibdin,  the  dramatic  author,  son  rf 
Charles  Dibdin,  the  naval  song  writer,  diied  on  the  16th 
of  September ;  and  Shr  Francis  Chantrey,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  on  the  25th  of  November. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ETTER  8. — History  of  European  Affairs  continued,  from  the  Acces- 
sion to  Office  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet  to  the  Formation  of  the 
Sonderbund.     A.D.  1841—1846.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  286—299. 

§  784.  Sib  Eobert  Peel's  position  at  the  commencement 

1842  was  one  of  which  any  minister  might  justly  be 
•oud ;  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session  he 
jtailed  the  financial  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  restore 
e  elasticity  of  the  revenue.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
t)perty  and  income-tax  upon  all  incomes  over  £150  per 
mum.     It  was  to  last  for  three  years,  and  did  not  extend 

Ireland.  This,  with  a  tax  of  lOur  shillings  per  ton  on 
als,  afterwards  reduced  one-half,  and  certain  alterations 

the  spirit  and  stamp  duties,  Sir  Robert  calculated  would 
"oduce  a  handsome  surplus.  A  reduction,  and,  in  some 
ses,  a  total  repeal  of  the  duties  paid  upon  750  articles  in 
e  tariff  was  at  the  same  time  adopted.  A  Copyright  Bill 
IS  passed,  and,  in  consequence  of  repeated  attempts  upon 
e  life  of  her  majesty,  a  measure  for  the  better  security 
id  protection  of  her  person.  Some  judicious  enactments 
3re  made  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
en  in  mines  and  factories,  and  the  laws  of  lunacy  and 
nkruptcy  were  amended.     The  Chinese  war  was  brought 

a  conclusion.     China  engaged  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
'enty-one  millions  of  dollars,  to  throw  open  the  ports  of 
mton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hae,  to 
ritish  merchants,  and  to  cede  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  in 
Tpetuity  to  her  Britannic  majesty  and  her  heirs.     Lord 
lenborough,  who  had  been  appointed  governor-general  of 
idia,  brought  the  war  in  Afi'ghanistan  to  an  honourable ' 
nclusion,  but  was  himself  soon  after  recalled.    A  train  on 
e  Versailles  railroad  caught  fire  (May  8),  and  nearly 
ty  lives  were  lost.      On  the  13th  of  July  the  duke  of 
rleans  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed.     Another 
volution  occurred  in  Portugal  in  1^42,  N?\ie>iv  \N\^  Q^^feTJL 
ive  way;  Don  Pedro's  Charter  "waa  dec\aTedL\.o\>^^^^^^ 
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of  the  land,  and  a  new  niinistry  formed.  Several  insurrec- 
tionary movements  took  place  in  difierent  parts  of  Spain, 
and  a  revolt  at  Barcelona,  in  the  winter,  at  one  time  seemed 
to  threaten  very  serious  consequences.  A  terrible  conflagra- 
tion spread  ruin  and  devastation  through  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg (May  4,  1842)  ;  the  Russian  town  of  Kasan  was 
nearly  destroyed,  by  a  similar  calamity,  and,  in  October,  a 
tremendous  hurricane  did  much  damage  in  Madeira. 

§  785.  The  session  of  1843  opened  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
The  ministerial  majority  remained  firm  and  compact,  and 
several  wholesome  measures  were  passed.  The  turnpikes  ia 
Wales  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  lawless  gangs,  beansg 
the  name  of  "  Eebecca  and  her  Daughters."  Mr.  O'Conoell 
had  publicly  announced  that  1843  should  be  the  Itepeal  year, 
and  he  held  monster  meetings  in  the  open  air.  At  the  first 
Qf  these,  at  Trim  (March  16),  it  was  supposed  that  30,000 
people  attended,  and  at  another  at  Mullingar  (May  14),  the 
numbers  swelled  to  120,000.  The  crowds  that  assembled 
at  his  bidding  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  estimated  at  250,000  souls, 
were  promised  immediate  emancipation.  The  Hepeal  rent 
flowed  into  the  treasury  at  Conciliation  Hall,  and  iS500  or 
£600  were  collected  weekly.  But  the  monster  meetings 
had  aroused  the  attention  of  ministers,  and  a  prodamatioa 
was  issued  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  prohibiting  a  meeting 
that  had  been  appointed  by  O'Connellto  be  held  at  Clontar^ 
near  Dublin,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  O'Connell  sneaked 
away  and  hid  himself  from  the  public  gaze.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  the  liberator  and  several  of  his  confederates 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  A 
true  bill  was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  on  the 
8th  of  JSTovember,  but  the  trial  was  postponed  until  the 
next  year.  This  energetic  prosecution  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  Eepeal  agitation.  An  extraordinary  movement  oc- 
curred in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  during  the 
year.  In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers,  169  ministers  seceded.  They  marched 
in  procession  to  a  hall  at  CanonmiUs,  where  they  were 
joined  by  300  more  seceders.  These  members  formed  them- 
sfelves  into  what  is  called  the  Free  Church.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement,  and  a  sum 
amounting  to  £300,000  was  collected.  Tractarianism  con- 
tinued to  trouble  the  English  Church,  and  Dr.  Pusey  was 
suspended  from  preaching  at  Ox.ford  for  two  years.     The 
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.nti-com-law  Leagae  was  very  active,  and  held  monster 
leetings  in  various  parts.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened 
a  the  25th  March  (1843).  The  duke  of  Sussex  died  on 
16  2l8t  of  April.  Sir  Charies  Napier  completely  subdued 
cinde.  The  Guizot  administration  proved  to  be  the 
jrongest  that  had  held  office  in  France  since  the  accession 
f  Louis  Philippe.  Abd-el-Kader  caused  the  French  in 
inca  much  embarrassment,  and  the  violent  proceedings  of 
)me  French  officers  in  Tahiti  threatened  the  rupture  of 
le  alliance  with  England.  A  formidable  revolt  against  the 
ithority  of  the  regent  Espartero,  broke  out  in  various 
arts  of  Spain.  It  was  successful ;  Madrid  surrendered  on 
16  24th  of  July,  and  Espartero  made  his  escape  to  England, 
here  he  was  welcomed  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  even 
onoured  with  a  reception  from  the  queen  at  Windsor  Castle. 
§  786.  The  year  1844  commenced  under  fairer  auspices, 
w  check  had  been  given  to  the  agitation  that  had  so  long 
arassed  Ireland,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
bowed  symptoms  of  reaction-  Parliament  was  opened  by 
16  queen  on  the  Ist  of  February.  The  three-and-a-half 
er  cents,  were  reduced  during  the  year ;  the  government 
poposal,  which  was  adopted,  being  that  the  three-and-a-half 
lould  be  exchanged  for  three-and-a-quarter  per  cent,  stock 
ir  ten  years,  and  for  three  percent,  in  1854.  Holders  were 
oaranteed  against  any  further  reduction  for  twenty  years 
•om  the  latter  date.  The  new  charter  granted  to  the  Bank 
f  England  in  1833,  provided  that,  although  it  was  a  charter 
)r  twenty-one  years,  a  modification  might  be  made  in  it  at 
le  expiration  of  ten,  upon  six  months*  notice  of  the  change 
eing  given  to  Parliament,  Ministers  availed  themselves 
f  this  proviso,  and  some  alterations  were  accordingly  intro- 
uced  into  the  charter  during  this  session.  The  Alien  Act 
tis  also  modified,  and  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners  there- 
j  rendered  more  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  Irish  state 
•ials  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  O'Connell  and  his  col- 
lagues,  but  the  decision  was  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ad  they  were  released  from  prison.  Nicholas,  emperor  of 
/ussia,  visited  England  in  June,  and  Louis  Philippe  in  Octo- 
er.  The  queen  presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
ioyal  Exchange.  France  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
[orocco.  Tangier  and  Mogador  were  successfully  bombarded, 
ad  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  French  ultimatum.  The 
frest  of  the  British  Consul  at  Tahiti  led  toiMtV^aet  ^o\s!c^^%»" 
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tions  between  Prance  and  England,  but  the  matter  was  finally 
arranged.  Spain  was  rent  asunder  by  political  convulsions, 
the  Cortes  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  country  placed 
under  martial  law.  Inundations  caused  great  destruction 
of  life  and  property  both  in  Sweden  and  Italy. 

§  787.  The  income  tax  in  England  was,  in  1845,  renewed 
for  three  years.  A  special  vote  of  £30,000,  with  £26,000  per 
annum,  was  made  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  On  the  9th of 
August  the  queen  prorogued  the  Parliament.  The  state  of 
the  weather  soon  gave  rise  to  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
The  summer  and  autumn  months  proved  very  rainy, 
and  fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  harvest.  Then 
\t  was  discovered  that  the  potato-crop  in  Ireland  had 
been  blighted,  and  that  thus  the  staple  article  of  food 
for  the  poorer  inhabitants  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  queen  visited  Belgium  and  Prussia  in  the  autumn, 
calling  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  on  her  way  home.  Tin 
admission  of  the  Jesuits  into  Lucerne  caused  dissensions  in 
Switzerland,  and  inundations  devastated  many  parts  of 
Germany.  A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  the  autumn, 
owing  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government. 
This  was,  however,  brought  to  a  close ;  and  early  in  1846, 
Sir  Eobert  announced  his  intention  of  repealing  the  com* 
laws.  The  total  repeal  was  to  take  place  in  three  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  graduated  scale  was  to  be  retained 
of  ten  shillings  per  quarter  when  wheat  was  under  forty- 
eight  shillings  per  quarter,  and  of  four  shillings  per  quarter 
when  wheat  reached  fifty-three  shillings.  Those  Conserva- 
tives, who  refused  to  follow  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  formed 
themselves  into  what  was  called  the  Protectionist  party, 
under  the  lead  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
In  spite  of  all  opposition  the  bill  was  passed,  and  became 
law  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  after  that  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  ministry  was  outvoted  on  the  Irish  Arms 
Bill.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  resigned,  and  Lord  John  Eussell 
came  into  power.  A  measure,  establishing  local  tribunals 
in  the  principal  towns  of  England  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  was  passed ;  also  an  act  for  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  sugar  duties.  The  remaining  business  of  the  session 
was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  by 
commission  on  the  28th  of  August.  The  question  of  the 
broad  and  narrow  gauges  was  decided  in  favoiur  of  the 
latter.  The  Sikhs  invaded  out  Indian  empire ;  but  having 
been  defeated  at  "Mloo^V^©  (^^<i.  ^&^  ^s^^^i^  "^^-twue^^^ 
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[Dec.  21,  22,  1845),  Aliwal  (Jan.  28, 1846),  and  Sobraon 
[Peb.  10),  they  submitted. 

§  788.  In  1846  two  attempts  were  made  upon  the  life  of 
[iouis  Philippe,  and  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  from  the 
brtress  of  Ham  (May  25).  The  court  of  Prance  entered 
nto  an  ill-fated  matrimonial  project,  called  the  Spanish 
narriages.  Por  the  queen  of  Spain  a  consort  was  found 
n  Don  Prancisco  d'Assis ;  whilst  for  her  sister,  Louis 
Philippe  brought  forward  his  own  younger  son,  the  duke  of 
&iontpensier.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  and  even  the 
brmal  protest  of  the  English  government,  the  two  marriages 
xrere  celebrated  at  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  October.  About 
ihe  same  time  the  count  de  Montemolin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  escaped  from  Bourges,  arrived  in  safety  in 
Bngland,  and  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish 
jeople.  The  Narvaez  ministry  was  overthrown,  and  its 
shief  driven  into  exile.  The  Peninsula  continued  in  a  de- 
plorable condition  throughout  the  year.  Bussia  made  another 
itep  towards  the  overthrow  of  th^ndependence  of  Europe.  In 
M)nsequence  of  an  insurrection  in  Poland,  the  three  despotic 
powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bussia,  in  the  beginning  of 
;he  year,  invested  Cracow,  which  had  in  1815  been  declared 
ndependent.  A  long  interval  of  time  did  not  elapse  ere  it 
W2LS  announced  that  the  republic  of  Cracow  had  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Austrian  empire.  Gregory  XVI.  died  at 
Rome  in  June,  1846,  aged  eighty  years.  He  was  succeeded 
t)y  Cardinal  Mastei,  under  the  title  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
Fhe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  different  parts  of 
Tuscany  on  the  14th  of  August.  A  revolutionary  move- 
ment occured  in  Geneva  in  October.  The  Jesuit  party, 
Krhich  had  been  for  some  time  intriguing  in  Switzerland, 
induced  Lucerne  and  six  Catholic  cantons  to  form  a  separate 
league,  called  the  Sonderbund,  and  thus  create  an  imperivm 
m  imperio.  The  Jesuits  hoped  to  have  everything  their 
3wn  way,  but  the  Diet  voted  the  proceeding  illegal,  and  a 
collision  ensued. 

§  789.  The  Eev.  Thomas  Arnold,  master  of  Eugby 
school,  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842.  Sismondi,  the  his- 
borian,  expired  at  his  seat,  near  Geneva,  on  the  25th  of  June. 
John  Banim,  the  Irish  novelist,  author  of  "  The  O'Hara 
Tales,"  and  other  ^musing  works,  sank  on  the  4th,  and 
William  Maginn  on  the  20th  of  August.  The  marquis  of 
Wellesley  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  kia  ei%\it^-tVi!t<i. 
year.    Lord  Hill,  the  Peninsula  lieio,  diei.  ou  >iSaa  \^*0^  <5li 
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December  (1842).  On  the  2l8t  of  March  (1848),  the  country 
lost  Eobert  Southey.  John  Murray,  the  celebrated  publishefj 
died  on  the  27th  of  June.  "William  Frederick,  ex-king  of 
Holland,  who,  when  an  old  man,  abdicated,  a  slave  to  the 
tender  passion,  died  on  the  12th  of  December.  Charles 
John  XIY.,  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  breathed  his  last 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1844.  Thorwaldsen,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  24th  of  March; 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  author  of  the  ^^  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  and  some  heart-stirring  lyrics,  at  Houlogne  on 
the  15th  of  June ;  Joseph  Buonaparte,  once  king*  of  N'aplefl) 
and  afterwards  king  of  Spain,  expired  at  Florence,  on 
the  2dth  of  July,  and  Dr.  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante 
and  Pindar,  on  the  14th  of  August.  Three  humorous 
writers,  possessing  great  power,  yet  employing  very  different 
styles,  died  in  1846 — viz.,  Sydney  Smith,  on  the  21st  of 
Pebruary;  Thomas  Hood,  on  the  3rd  of  May;  and  the 
£ev.  B.  H.  Barham,  on  the  17th  of  June.  Sir  William 
Pollett,  the  attorney-genen|l,  died  on  the  28th  of  June ;  and 
John  Listen,  the  comic  actor,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1846» 
On  the  22nd  of  June,  Havdon,  the  historical  painter, 
destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of'  despair.  Thomas  G-renville, 
the  statesman,  breathed  his  last  on  the  '17th  of  December, 
being  then  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  died  at  Leghorn  on  the 
25th  of  June.  He  had  married  Hortense,  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III. 


XiSTTEB  9. — ^History  of  European  Affairs  continued,  from  the  Famine  of 
1846  to  the  Excitement  caused  in  England  by  the  Australian  Gold 
Discoveries.    A.D.  1846—1851.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  300 — 316. 

§  790.  The  calamities  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  dreaded  fell 
upon  the  country  with  fearful  violence.  The  common 
necessaries  of  life  rose  to  an  exorbitant  price,  and  in  many 
districts  they  could  scarcely  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The 
close  of  1846  and  the  whole  of  1847  were  periods  of  un- 
paralleled suffering.  In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  entire  failure 
of  the  potato-crop,  many  persons  perished.  Parliament 
assembled  on  the  19fch  of  January.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  give  relief;  the  corn  duties  and  the  navigation  laws 
were  temporarily  suspended,  and  facilities  afforded  for  the 
use  of  sugar  in  breweries  and  distilleries.  Several  measures 
were  passed  for  tVie  xe^'el  ol  ^'&^\K\.\i\IvycLVx^Ax^\^      \js«!<L 
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(orge  Bentinck's  proposal  for  a  goyemment  loan  to  assist 

the  formation  of  railroads  in  Ireland  was    rejected, 

;bougli    ministers  ultimately  adopted  the   principle,   by 

anting  a  loan  of  £620,000  between  three  Irish  railroads. 

16  budget  showed  that,  in  spite  of  distress  and  destitution, 

e  public  revenue  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Parliament 

18  prorogued  (July  23,  1847),  and  a  royal  proclamation 

tued  for  a  dissolution.     Consols  had  fallen  to  79,  railway 

ares  had  declined  fifty  per  cent,  in  value,   and  many 

tensive  failures  created  a  panic  in  the  commercial  world. 

1  autumnal  session  became  indispensable,  and  the  new 

ffliament  assembled  on  the  18th  of  November.     The  royal 

eech  was  delivered  by  commission  on  the  23rd.    A  bill 

r  the  repression  of  crime  and  outrages  in  Ireland,  and 

other  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  public  works  in  that 

•rtion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  passed.  The  disastrous 

^e  war  was  temporarily  suspended,  by  the  submission  of 

e  chiefs  of  Caffreland ;  and  a  rupture  with  the  Chinese 

btled,  after  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigris. 

§  791.  The  investigation  of  certain  charges  of  official 

rruption  created  a  great  sensation  in  France.     General 

ibieres  and  M.  Teste,  the  former  once  minister  of  war, 

d  the  latter  of  public  works,  with  two  others,  were  im* 

ached,  for  having  accepted  offers,  gifts,  and  presents,  as 

ducements  to  do  certain  official  acts.  M.  Teste  committed 

icide  while  the  trial  was  in  progress,  and   the  other 

fendants  were  found  guilty  and  punished.   In  the  autumn, 

form  banquets  were  held  at  many  of  the  principal  towns 

France,  and  at  these  public  festivals  the  king's  health 

18  not  proposed.    Abd-el-Elader,  who  had  so  long  and  so 

liantly  contended  against  the  French  in  Algeria,  sur- 

odered  in  December.    The  queen  of  Spain  and  her  hus- 

nd  were  estranged,  and  the  former,  it  is  said,  endeavoured 

obtain  a  divorce.     After  several  ministerial  changes  in 

adrid,  Espartero  was  recalled  from  exile.     The  civil  war 

Portugal  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  intervention  of 

igland.     Austria,  annoyed  at  the  reforms  introduced  by 

e  pope,  occupied  the  town  and  citadel  of  Ferrara,  and  the 

lole  of  Italy  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  occurrence,  when 

e  Austrian  government  consented  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

le  conflict  in  Switzerland  between  the  Federal  army  and 

e  forces  of  the  Sonderbund  occurred  in  1847.     The  Diet 

ted  on  the  20fch  of  July,  that  the  Sonderb\md,o^  «.«^^\«^fe 

igae  of  the  seven  Eoman  Gathoiic  cantoiwa,  ^«»  '-^^^^ 
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War  was  soon  after  declared;  Priburg,the  fitronglioldoftl« 
Jesuits,  surrendered  on  the  14th  of  November,  1847,  and 
Lucerne  fell  on  the  24]th.  Yalais,  the  last  of  the  outstand- 
ing cantons,  submitted  soon  after.  The  Soman  Catholic 
cantons  were  compelled  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war 
caused  by  their  intrigues  with  the  Jesuits. 

§  792.  The  English  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1848.  Though  the  session  was  long  and  stormy, 
but  little  was  accomplished.  Measures  for  the  preseryatkm 
of  order  and  the  support  of  the  authorities  engrossed  the 
attention  of  legislators.  The  revolutionary  commotions  on 
the  Continent  aroused  the  Chartists  to  action.  They  met 
in  London,  and  proposed  to  carry  a  monster  petition  ia 
procession  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  April 
A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  better  security  of  the 
crown,  and  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
10th  of  April  dawned  gloomily,  but' extensive  preparations 
had  been  made  to  maintain  the  public  peace ;  thousands  of 
citizens  were  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  and  the  meeting 
was  dispersed.  An  examination  of  the  petition  showed  that 
the  number  of  those  who  had  signed  it  did  not  amount  to 
one  third  of  what  had  been  represented,  nor  were  these 
bond  fide  signatures.  In  consequence  of  information  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities  in  August,  several  Chartist  leaden 
were  taken,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
Biots  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Ireland 
was  convulsed.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended. 
Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were  arrested  for  having 
made  seditious  speeches,  but  were  admitted  to  bail,  and 
ultimately  escaped  conviction.  Mr.  Michel,  the  registered 
proprietor  of  the  "United  Irishman,"  was  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  for  having  published  sedi- 
tious articles  in  his  paper.  Mr.  O'Brien,  emboldened  by 
his  escape,  advocated  open  rebellion.  A  reward  was  offerea 
for  his  capture,  and  in  a  skirmish  in  a  cabbage-garden,  near 
Ballingarry  (July  29),  he  did  not  display  much  courage. 
He  was  captured  (Aug.  5),  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death 
for  high  treason,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Thus  ended  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1848,  concerning  which  so  much  was  said, 
but  which  in  its  results  proved  utterly  contemptible.  Lord 
John  Eussell's  proposal  to  renew  the  income-tax  for  ^^^^ 
years,  and  to  increase  it  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  for  the 
first  two  years,  excited  &o  much,  dissatisfaction,  that  it  was 
\rithdrawn.     A.  \)V\\.  iot  e^'wiXJ^cis^cMi^  ^^^<^ts^s^>s^  ^c^Sss^^^ss^ 
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nth  Borne  was  passed  during  the  session,  and  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bemoval  Bill,  was  again  carried  through  the 
BEouse  of  Commons,  but  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
audition  of  the  West-Indian  colonies  occupied  the  atten- 
ion  of  Parliament,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  George 
Sentinck,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
iheir  prospects,  and  to  consider  whether  any  measures  could 
)e  adopted  for  their  relief.  A  grant  of  £170,000  as  a 
oan,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  immigration  of 
ree  labourers  into  the  colonies  of  British  Gruiana  and 
Drinidad,  was  afterwards  voted ;  and  later  in  the  session  some 
alterations  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846  were  adopted.  A  bill 
or  facilitating  the  transfer  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland 
ras  introduced  and  passed,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued 
>j  the  queen  in  person  on  the  6th  of  September  (1848). 

§  793.  In  England  trade  began  to  revive  in  1849,  but  the 
•e-appeiarance  of  the  cholera  cast  a  gloom  over  the  country. 
Jpon  this,  its  second  visitation,  it  broke  out  in  the  autumn 
»f  1848,  and  continued  its  ravages  till  the  winter  of  the  fol- 
owing  year.  The  queen  opened  Parliament  in  person  on 
he  Ist  of  February.  The  navigation  laws  were  repealed 
luring  the  session.  Grants  of  money  were  again  made  for 
ihe  suffering  Irish,  the  poor-law  in  Ireland  was  amended, 
kud  as  the  measure  of  the  previous  session  for  facilitating 
he  transfer  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland  had  proved 
noperative,  another  was  introduced  and  passed.  The  budget 
June  22)  showed  a  slight  increase  of  expenditure  over  the 
eceipts.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  consolidation  and 
eform  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued 
>y  commission  (Aug.  1).  The  queen  visited  Ireland  in  the 
lutumn,  and  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  The  repose 
if  our  Indian  empire  was  disturbed  by  intrigues  amongst  the 
Lative  chiefs.  Moolraj,  governor  of  Moultan,  assassinated 
;ome  English  officers,  raised  a  rebellion,  which  was  speedily 
uppressed,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  (Jan.  22,  1849). 
ie  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Chunar 
brt.  Some  riots  occurred  in  Canada,  and  the  mob  fired  the 
louse  of  Assembly  at  Montreal.  The  intelligence  which 
treated  the  liveliest  curiosity  both  in  the  new  world  and  the 
dd,  was  that  relating  to  the  discovery,  in  1848,  of  gold  in 
he  Sacramento,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  of  California. 
Dhe  desire  of  amassing  riches  seized  upon  many,  and  the 
ide  of  emigration  set  strongly  in  the  diieeUou  ol  ^<5k  \i^>ii 
31  Dorado* 
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§  794.  On  the  8rd  of  January,  1850,  a  Jroyal  com- 
mission was  published  in  the  London  Gftizette,  referring  to 
the  project  fop  the  Exhibition  of  the  "Works  of  Industrj  of 
All  r^ations,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
ensuing  year.  It  was  finally  determined  to  erect  a  larg8 
building  in  Hyde  Park,  composed  principally  of  glass  and 
iron.  The  site  for  the  stately  edifice  was  delivered  to  the 
contractors  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  the  first  column  was 
fixed  on  the  26th  of  September.  It  covered  eighteen  acres 
of  ground.  The  total  area  of  the  ground-floor  was  772,000 
square  feet,  that  of  the  galleries  217,100  square  feet.  Buv 
liament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  Slst  of  January. 
The  great  debate  of  the  session  arose  out  of  some  verj 
questionable  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
against  the  newly-constituted  kingdom  of  G-reece.  In 
January,  the  British  minister  at  Athens  peremptorily  de- 
mandea  an  indemnity  for  M.  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  whose  house 
had  been  sacked  during  the  disturbances  in  1826,  and  as  the 
request  was  not  complied  with, the  British  fleet  captured  some 
Greek  vessels  and  blockaded  the  ports.  This  policy  was  cen- 
sured in  the  upper  house  by  a  mMority  of  thirty-seven,  bat* 
in  the  lower  Mr.  Roebuck  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
ministers  obtained  a  majority  of  fortysix.  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
the  extension  of  the  elevctive  franchise  in  Ireland.  The 
Factory  Act  of  184!7  was  amended,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  extended,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  re- 
modelled, a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
universities  granted,  and  Parliament  prorogued  in  August. 

§  796.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Industry  of  All 
Nations,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  was  opened  by  the  queen 
(May  1,  1851).  Thousands  of  strangers  flocked  to  London 
to  see  this  latest  wonder  of  the  worid,  and  after  having  been 
kept  open  for  nearly  six  months,  and  afforded  delight  and  in- 
struction to  the  million,  it  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  October. 
It  certainly  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  worid.  The  queen 
opened  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  February.  The  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  exercise  spiritual  authority  m 
England  was  the  chief  topic  of  debate.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  was  increased  by  a  ministerial  crisis. 
A  small  majority  of  fourteen  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion 
•for  the  relief  of  the  agricultual  interest  (Feb.  13),  and  a 

Iositive  majority  of  forty-ei^ht  a^inst  ministers  on  Mr. 
locke  King's  Couxity  l^^«a<:^[^^^^^.'iSS^^^sA^^ 
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ibn  Eussell  to  resign.  The  opposition  chiefs  were  unable 
form  a  cabinet,  and  the  Bussell  administration  was  re- 
stated in  office.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  underwent 
Qsiderable  modification,  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Irish 
igade  and  the  Peelites,  but,  with  certain  amendments, 
ssed  through  both  houses  of  Parliament.  A  bill  for  the 
oioval  of  Smithfield  market  passed  into  a  law.  Government 
fiered  several  defeats,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
h  of  August,  1851.  The  census  was  taken  in  the  31st  of 
arch,  and  showed  an  increase  in  the  population  of  nearly 
o  millions  and  a  half,  since  1841.  In  Ireland  the  results 
)re  very  different,  the  population  haying  decreased  a 
iUion  and  a  half  in  the  same  period.  The  Cafire  war 
ntinued  during  the  year.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  recaUed, 
d  Sir  George  Cathcart  sent  out  in  his  place.  Gold  was 
scovered  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountain-ranges  of 
ustralia ;  in  the  autumn  some  of  the  precious  metal  reached 
igland,  and  thousands  of  persons  set  out  for  the  colony  in 
»pes  of  making  a  rapid  fortune. 

§  796.  Death  had  been  busy  during  the  years  we  have  just 
nsidered.  Sharon  Turner  died  on  the  13th  of  February, 
(47.  William  Collins,  the  artist,  died  on  the  17th  of 
sbruary,  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
e  gloiy  of  the  French  stage.  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac 
eathed  his  last  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Daniel 
'Connell,  the  Irish  agitator,  expired  at  Genoa  in  his 
yentjr-second  year,  on  the  15th  of  May.  Eobert  Listen, 
e  eminent  anatomist,  expired  on  the  7tJi  of  December,  and 
e  elder  Napoleon's  second  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess 
Parma,  on  the  17th.  Amongst  the  deaths  in  1848  were 
aac  D'Israeli,  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
'anuary  19);  Chateaubriand  (July  4);  Capt.  Marryatt 
Lug.  2)  ;  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (Aug.  3)  ;  George  Stephenson 
Lug.  12)  ;  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  very  suddenly  (Sept.  21)  ; 
id  Lord  Melbourne  (Noy.  24).  In  1849,  died  Maria 
igeworth  (May  21)  ;  the  countess  of  Blessington  (June  4) ; 
delaide,  the  queen  dowager  (Dec.  2)  ;  Sir  M.  I  Brunei, 
signer  and  architect  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (Dec.  12). 
1 1850,"William  "Wordsworth,  poet-laureate,  died  (April  23), 
id  Miss  Jane  Porter  (May  24).  A  lamentable  accident 
jpriyed  England  of  the  senricea  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  He 
IS  thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  expired 
great  agony  on  the  2nd  of  July.  The  deaths  q£  \ki^ 
ike  ot  Cambridge  (July  8) ;   Mrs,  QiVoNer,  ^'a  ^^'cXi^'s^^^ 
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(July  16) ;  and  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  "Stories  of  Water- 
loo,"  &c.  (Dec.  29),  occurred  during  the  sarae  year.  The 
principal  persons  removed  during  1851,  were  John  Auduboa 
(Jan.27);  Joanna  Baillie (Jan.  23);  B.  Lalor  Shiel  (May  23)j 
Marshal  Soult  (Nov.  26)  ;  and  Turner,  the  artist  (Dec.  19). 


Letter  10. — ^History  of  the  Revolutions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
from  the  Parisian  Insurrection  of  February,  1848,  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon's Cowp  d'EUUoi  the  2nd  December.  a.d.  1848 — 1851.  VoLiT., 
pages  816—886. 

§  797.  The  political  convulsions  of  the  year  1848  are  of 
80  extraordinary  a  character  as  to  demand  special  attention. 
At  a  period  of  general  tranquillity,  when  [Europe  was  just 
emerging  from  the  severe  ordeal  of  calamity,  consequent  upon 
the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  almost  without  a  signal  of 
alarm,  the  mass  of  the  people  rose  against  their  rulers.  The 
standard  of  revolt  floated  from  almost  every  capital  of 
Europe,  olden  dynasties  were  subverted,  and  kings  who  had 
grown  grey  in  learning  to  rule  wisely,  were  corapelled  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  As  usual,  the  first  explosion  of  any  conse- 
quence occurred  at  Paris.  Charles  tne  Tenth  defied  the 
people,  and,  although  he  had  made  no  preparations  for  a 
contest,  fought  boldly  to  the  last  extremity.  Louis  Phillipe 
fortified  Paris,  filled  the  capital  with  troops,  and  took  every 
precaution  to  suppress  a  rebellion;  yet,  when  the  storm 
burst  upon  him,  retreated  without  striking  a  blow.  The 
Reform  banquets  had  given  deep  offence  to  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty, and  the  attempt  to  suppress  them  led  to  its  overthrow. 
The  citizens  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  the  capital 
invited  the  democratic  representatives  to  a  reform  banquet, 
ultimately  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  22nd  of  February. 
The  government  interdicted  the  banquet,  the  opposition 
persevered,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Chamber  of 
beputies  an  impeachment  of  ministers.  Groups  collected 
in  all  parts  of  raris ;  the  military  were  insulted,  but  the 
day  passed  without  bloodshed,  and  at  night  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  In  spite  of  this 
precaution,  barricades  were  erected,  and  great  preparations 
made  for  a  struggle.  On  Wednesday,  the  23ra,  M.  Quixot 
announced  the  resignation  of  ministers.  Count  Mol^,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  the  king,  being  unwilling  to  form  a 
cabinet,  the  task  was  intrusted  to  M.  Thiers,  associated  with 
M.  Odillon  Barrot.  K  ^cA.,^t^^\s^  ^^xtv^^^^^ws.  va.  al  noisy 
'^rowd  that  \iad  aaaeiftHAe^  toxoAISs..  Q^xskkJC  ^  t««A^\«»^  ^^ 
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3  Boulevard  des  Capucins,  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal 
the  contest,  which  the  new  ministers  endeavoured  to 
3rt.    The  fighting  continued,  and  in  this  extremity  M. 
dile  de  G-irardin  advised  the  king  to  resign,  which  he  did^ 
er  some  hesitation,  in  favour  of  the  count  of  Paris. 
§  798.  This  act  of  concession  came  too  late ;  the  red  re- 
blicans  had  triumphed,  and  Paris  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
)b.     In  vain  the  duchess  of  Orleans  forced  her  way  into 
3  Chamber  of  Deputies;  a  provisional  government  was 
led  for,   and  the  republic  proclaimed.     The  National 
isembly  was  ordered  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the 
ictions  were  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  April,  1848.   In  the  mean 
ae  the  royal  family  had  escaped  in  various  directions, 
d  the  mob  took  possession  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the 
lileries,  committing  the  greatest  excesses.   The  provisional 
vernment  attempted  to  amuse  the  people  by  planting 
>es  of  liberty,  and   holding  national  fetes.     In  spite  of 
anqui's    demonstration,    at   the  head  of  about   10,000 
{contented  workmen,   on   the   16th  of  April,   a  grand 
ttival  in  honour  of  the  triumph   of  the  principles  of 
terty,   equality,   and  fraternity,   was  held   on  the  20th. 
lousands  of  all  classes  fraternized  in  the  streets,  and  this 
ly,  upon  the  whole,  be  looked  upon  as  the  saturnalia  of 
publicanism.     The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  of 
ay.     The  republic  was  proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the 
ople,  and  on  the  9th  an   executive  committee  elected, 
mposed  of  Arago,  G-amier  Pages,  Marie,  Lamartine,  and 
3dru  Eollin.     This  committee  appointed  the  ministers  to 
e  various    public    departments.      These  measures  had 
ily  iust  been  adopted,  when  Paris  was  threatened  with 
fresh  revolution.    The  Socialists,  and  ultras  of  every  kind, 
ider  the  pretext  of  petitioning  in   favour    of   Poland, 
sembled  in  force  (May  15)  ;  the  plot  miscarried,  and  some 
'  the  leaders  were  arrested.      It  was  settled  that  there 
iould  be  a  president  and  a  single  chamber,  consisting  of 
)0  members,  both  to  be  elected  by  universal  sufirage.  The 
ippression  of  the  ateliers  nationaua:c&\ised  a  fearful  struggle, 
be  contest  began  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and*  was  waged  for 
tree  days.     General  Cavaignac  was  made  dictator.     The 
aughter  at  the  barricades  was  terrible.     The  archbishop  of 
aris,  in  seeking  to  effect  peace,  was  shot,  and  about  2,000 
>ldiers  were  killed.     Louis  Napoleon  took  his  seat  as  a 
^presentative  of  the  department  of  tVve^em^  oiiMJcsa^iRi^ 
;*  November,  and  on  the  20tk  oi  Deceic^iet  ^^a»  ^^ssif 
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claimed  president.  The  prince  proceeded  to  one  of  tberojil 
palaces,  and  in  the  evening  theMonitetir  contained  the  names 
of  the  ministers  he  had  chosen :  M.  Odillon  Barrot  wai 
president  of  the  council,  whilst  M«  Stroujn  de  Lhujs  took 
the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 

§  799.  A  struggle  soon  commenced  between  the  diffe^ 
ent  powers  that  the  revolution  had  raised  to  authoritj 
in  the  state.  The  National  Assembly  did  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  abdicate  its  functions.  Xet^  before  tbe 
day  fixed  upon  for  its  dissolution  arrived,  it  dealt  many 
dangerous  blows  at  the  president  whom  the  people  had 
elected.  Ministerial  changes  followed.  The  removal  of 
the  trees  of  liberty,  early  in  1850,  gave  rise  to  some  dii- 
turbances  in  Paris,  which  were  speeduy  suppresBed.  Louis 
Napoleon  made  a  tour  in  the  provinces  during  tbe  autumo, 
and  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  At  Straaburg, 
the  scene  of  his  early  attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the 
Orleans  family,  his  visit  excited  the  most  lively  enthnsiaam. 
On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ia 
November,  another  long  message  from  the  president  was 
read  from  the  tribune  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  As 
the  period  for  the  termination  of  Louis  Napoleon's  term  of 
office  as  president  of  the  republic  approached,  the  contest 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  grew  more 
bitter.  That  struggle  was  decided  in  1851.  Yet  the 
Assembly  was  not  the  only  antagonist  with  whom  the 
president  had  to  contend.  G-eneral  Changamier  and  others 
aimed  at  power,  but  their  plans  were  defeated  by  the  ooKp 
cTetat  (Dec.  2, 1851).  The  National  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  authority  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
On  the  31st  of  December  he  received  the  report  of  the 
result  of  the  ballot,  and  thus  terminated  the  system  intro-> 
duced  amid  anarchy  and  rebellion  in  1848. 

§  800.  A  revolution  at  Paris  is  certain  to  produce  con- 
Tulsions  all  over  the  continent ;  nor  was  the  revolutkui  of 
1848  an  exception  in  this  respect.  In  some  places  the 
elements  of  confusion  had  long  been  prepared,  and  the  spark 
alone  was  wanted  to  fire  the  train.  It  was  scarcely  possible, 
for  instance,  that  the  various  races  of  which  the  Austrian 
empire  is  composed  should  remain  tranquil  in  such  a  stcHrmy 
period.  In  1830,  the  Hungarian  Diet  had  commenced  thi^ 
movement  of  Magyaram^  >N\i\(^  ^sqiva^^^^^^^'^'^qs^  oC  the 
SJiavonian  races.  It  a\i^>^^^^Ax^^>jJQ®'^*^«Jt^sff^^^ 
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sttin,  that  had  heen  so  long  in  use,  and  imposed  this  change 
»t  only  upon  the  Hungarians  themselves,  but  also  upon 

e  Slavonians.  The  Diet  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which 
umed  to  be  independent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Festh, 
aembled  at  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  and  adopted 
taliatory  measures.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  the  Diet 
r  lower  Austria  assembled  at  Vienna.  The  greatest  ex- 
tement  prevailed,  the  mob  burst  into  the  chambers,  and 
Mice  was  only  restored  on  the  promise  of  a  new  constitution 
id  the  resignation  of  Prince  Metternich.  Two  days  after 
ds  outbreak  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Archduke  Stephen^ 
id  containing  amongst  its  members  Count  Batthydnyi  and 
ouis  Kossuth,  arrived  to  demand  extensive  reforms  for 
iungary.  These  were  granted.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
Mrtain  sections  of  the  people  alarmed  the  sovereign,  and 
le  royal  family  withdrew  to  Innspruck  (May  17).  The 
[angarian  agitators,  not  content  with  a  separate  ministry 
ad  parliament,  demanded  a  distinct  administration  of  war, 
r  finance,  and  of  foreign  affairs  for  Hungary — in  fact,  the 
ismemberment  of  the  Austrian  empire.  This  aroused  the 
Iroats,  who  soon  made  common  cause  with  the  emperor 
vainst  Hungary.  At  Prague  a  provisional  government 
'as  formed,  which  the  authorities  at  Vienna  refused  to 
scognize ;  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  former  city  in  June, 
'hen  the  wife  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  Austrian 
ovemor,  was  killed. 

§  801.  Kossuth  managed  to  get  power  into  his  hands, 
nd  he  resolved  upon  a  separation  from  Austria.  The 
nperial  commissioner,  Count  Lamberg,  was  murdered  at 
*esth  (Sept.  29),  and  an  imperial  decree  proclaiming  martial 
iw  in  Hungary  was  issued  (Oct.  3).  The  Hungarian 
parliament  was  at  the  same  time  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
nd  all  its  acts,  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  emperor, 
rere  declared  null  and  void.  Great  was  the  excitement  in 
rienna  when  these  things  were  made  known,  and  on  the 
Ith  of  October  a  terrible  insurrection  occurred.  The  aged 
ainister  of  war.  Count  Latour,  was  inhumanly  butchered  in 
he  public  streets.  The  revolt  was  occasioned  by  the  order 
;iven  for  the  march  of  troops  to  suppress  the  Hunffarian 
nsurrection.  Jellachich  advanced  upon  Vienna,  wiSi  his 
^roatians,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  an  army  under 
Prince  Windischgratz.  The  chief  command  was  assumed 
}j  the  latter,  and  on  the  Slat  lie  reeoTic^et^^  ^j^ckft  ^^'^^ 
iiabanded  the  national  guard,  BU]^]^te«^&.  ^i\x^  ^\i^'^<»  ^^^ 
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dissolved  the  diet.  But  the  emperor,  who  had  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Olmutz,  could  not  be  induced  to  resume 
the  reins  of  power,  and  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1848,  he 
formally  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph. 
Such  was  the  real  origin  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Kossuth  and 
other  adventurers  fanned  the  flames  of  rebellion,  plunged 
the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  strife,  and,  instead 
of  procuring  liberty  for  the  \mfortunate  people,  delivered 
them  over  to  a  more  bitter  bondage  than  that  under  which 
they  had  long  groaned.  The  Hungarians  fought  well,  and 
their  efforts  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a  nobler 
leader.  Indeed  their  success,  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war,  induced  Kossuth  to  force  upon  the  Hungarian 
chamber  a  series  of  violent  resolutions,  deposing  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  and  electing  Hungary  and  Transylvania  into 
a  free  state.  By  this  measure  the  dictator  disgusted  Gorgey 
and  other  Hungarian  leaders,  as  at  a  former  part  of  the 
struggle  he  had  done  the  Count  Batthyanyi.  At  one  time 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  empire  seemed  inevita- 
ble ;  but  in  this  emergency  the  emperor  obtained  the  aid  of 
Bussia.  The  Muscovite  hordes,  amounting  to  150,000, 
marched  into  Hungary,  and  the  surrender  of  Grorgey  with 
35,000  men  to  the  Eussian  general  (Aug.  13, 1849)  brought 
the  civil  war  to  a  close. 

§  802.  The  commotions  caused  in  Italy  by  the  French 
revolution  of  1848  were  the  source  of  much  anxiety  and 
perplexity  to  the  Austrian  government.  Charles  Albert, 
king  of  Sardinia,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Italian 
people,  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  revolts 
m  Milan,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  and  marched  against  the 
Austrians.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought  before  Verona 
(May  6).  The  Piedmontese  contended  bravely  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  won  several  battles,  but  were  crushed 
by  superior  numbers.  France  and  England  interfered,  and 
an  armistice  was  signed  (Aug.  5).  The  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  Austrians  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Charles 
Albert,  having  been  defeated  at  Novaro  (March  24, 1849), 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  retired  to  Oporto,  where 
he  soon  after  died  (July  28).  Commotions  occurred  in 
Germany,  and  William  IV.,  of  Prussia,  tried  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  mob.  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  alarmed  at  an 
insurrection,  resigned  his  crown  (March  21, 1848)  in  favour 
his  son,  Maximilian.  11.    l\i  Colo^\v<e,  Dresden^  Hanover, 
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ad  concessions  were  made  by  the  authorities  to  the  popular 
Sfitators.  But  it  was  not  only  in  isolated  and  independent 
jvolts  of  this  kind  that  the  French  revolution  affected 
krmany.  The  idea  of  unity  was  uppermost  in  the  minds 
f  the  G-erman  agitators,  and  measures  were  adopted  for 
immoning  a  grand  national  congress. 

§  803.  Early  in  March  the  subject  attracted  the  attention 
t  the  most  ardent  German  reformers,  and  soon  after 
3veral  men  of  note,  most  of  them  members  of  the 
)gislatures  of  different  German  states,  assembled  at  Heidel- 
erg.  They  passed  resolutions,  and  appointed  a  committee 
f  seven,  which  immediately  set  to  work  upon  the  idea  of 
ae  German  parliament,  and  a  preliminary  or  Vor-parliament 
'as  ordered  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  30th  of  March, 
'his  opened  as  determined  upon,  and  measures  were  adopted 
}r  summoning  the  great  national  assembly.  One  repre- 
Bntative  was  to  be  returned  for  every  70,000  souls ;  and  on 
be  18th  of  May  a  parliament  thus  elected  assembled  in  the 
burch  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Frankfort.  The  old  G-erman  diet 
ffered  to  co-operate  with  the  newly-elected  representatives, 
nd  the  offer  was  most  cordially  received.  The  Archduke 
bhn  of  Austria  was  by  a  large  majority  elected  lieutenant- 
eneral,  or  regent  of  the  G-erman  empire.  A  dispute  about 
be  armistice  of  Malmo  led  to  an  outbreak  (Sept.  16),  which 
^as,  however,  suppressed.  The  rivalry  of  Austria  and 
*russia  proved  fatal  to  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  in 
849  it  was  dissolved.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  the 
olers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  but 
bey  did  not  lead  to  any  definite  results  ;  and  in  1851  the 
Id  Frankfort  diet  was  restored,  in  the  same  state  that  it 
ad  existed  since  1815. 

§  804.  Christian  VIII.,  king  of  Denmark,  died  on 
be  20th  of  January,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
on,  Frederick  VII.  What  were  called  the  German  sub- 
sets of  the  Danish  monarch  had  for  many  years  agitated 
bout  their  rights,  and  the  revolution  of  1848  led  to  a 
upture.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Ercndsburgh,  in  March, 
nd  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  protest  against 
he  union  of  the  representatives  of  Denmark  with  those  of 
he  duchies,  and  to  demand  a  separate  chamber.  This  was 
efused,  and  a  revolution  broke  out  at  Kiel  on  the  24th  of 
tfarch,  when  a  provisional  government  was  proclaimed  \  w\d^ 
►ein^  secretly  counselled  by  Prussia,  t\ie  ^vxx^\<&^  o^  '^^^'k©*- 
ng  and  Holateia  renounced  their  a\ieg^«Liv.Ge.    'Y>CkftTi^^^'^ 
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were  not  unprepared  for  the  struggle,  and  victory  crowned 
their  earlier  efforts.  Whilst  the  refractory  duchies  were 
supported  by  Prussia  and  the  German  agitators,  Sweden 
and  Eussia  came  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  Danes.  An 
armistice  between  the  belligerents  was  concluded  at  Malm5 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1848,  through  the  intervention  of 
England.  It  was  to  last  for  seven  months.  The  strite  was, 
however,  renewed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  the  armistice,  early  in  1849;  and  after 
several  engagements,  another  armistice  was  concluded, 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Holstein  refused  to  accept 
the  terms,  and  the  war  broke  out  afresh.  But  Prussia 
became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw the  secret  support  she  had  hitherto  accorded  to  the 
refractory  duchies ;  and,  by  the  end  of  1850,  the  war  had 
terminated,  and  the  duchies  submitted  to  Denmark. 

§  805.  A  Sicilian  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Palermo 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  when  a  parliament  was  sum* 
moned,  and  the  Bourbons  were  expelled.  The  king,  however, 
collected  his  forces,  and  attacked  the  insurgents.  Messma 
was  bombarded,  and  fearful  cruelties  were  perpetrated. 
The  Erench  and  English  interfered,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  but  the  provisional  government 
refused  to  submit.  The  war  was  renewed  ;  Catania  fell 
after  a  severe  bombardment,  Syracuse  submitted  without, 
making  the  least  resistance,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  the 
keys  of  the  city  of  Palermo  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  commanders  of  the  king's  forces.  The  popular  party  at 
Borne  grew  tired  of  their  reforming  pontiff  the  moment  that 
he  refused  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  wished.  The  first 
cause  of  offence  was  his  unwillingness  to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  and  to  come  forward  to  support  Charles  Albert  in  his 
crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  Incited  by  the  republic 
can  leaders,  the  populace  at  Borne  rose  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  aud  murdered  Count  Bossi,  the  prime  minister. 
The  pope  contrived  to  escape  from  Bome  a  few  days  afle^ 
wards,  when  he  took  refuge  at  Gaeta,  a  town  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  A  rescript  was  soon  after  sent  by  the 
pontiff,  annulling  all  that  had  been  done  at  Bome,  and 
appointing  a  state  commission  with  supreme  authority 
But  the  democrats  chose  a  provisional  government,  and 
summoned  a  national  assembly,  which,  in  February,  1849, 
passed  a  deciee  de^o^'iii^  \Xi^  '^'^^^^  ^sA  ^^^^^vaaissiva^  a  re- 
public. 
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§  806.  Thenceforward  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  eternal 

J,  which  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  surrender  of 

B  rebels  to  the  French  expeditionary  army  in  July,  1849. 

le  pope  showed  but  little  inclination  to  quit  his  retreat 

Ghieta  for  the  troublesome  atmosphere  of  Borne,  and 

i  not  venture  to  return  until  the  13th  of  April,  1850. 

.  the  autumn  he  issued  a  papal  brief,  dividing  England 

bo  dioceses.    At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  made  a 

rdinal,  and  archbishop  of  Westminster.     Mehemet  Ali, 

cha  of  Egypt,  who  had  often  rendered  important  services 

the  sultan,  and  had  at  other  times  caused  embarrassment 

his  rebellious  proceedings,  died  at  Alexandria  on  the  2nd 

August,  1849.    The  king  of  Hanover  expired  on  the  18th 

November,  1851,  in  his  eighty-first  year.     His  son  suc- 

eded  him  under  the  title  of  Q-eorge  V.     The  Peninsula 

18  not  seriously  convulsed  during  these  troublous  times. 

^rtugal  remained  tranquil,  until,  in  April,  1851,  the  duke 

'  Saldanha  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  people  to 

volt.     The  attempt  was  successful,  and  the  duke  was  re- 

arded  for  his  bold  stroke  by  being  intrusted  vnth  the  task 

'  forming  an  administration.     Several  outbreaks  occurred 

.  Spain  in  1848 ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  Spanish 

)yemment  sent  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 

s  passports,  with  notice  to  leave  the  capital  in  eight-and- 

•rty  hours.    Diplomatic  relations  were  not  renewed  between 

IB  two  countries  until  the  spring  of  1850,  when  Lord 

lowden  went  out  as  British  ambassador. 


■rrEB  11. — ^History  of  European  Affairs  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  English  Session  of  Parliament  in  1852,  to  the  Publication  of  the 
Austrian  Gonoordat.    a.d.  1852 — 1855.    Vol.  iv.,  pages  336—869. 

§  807.  Lord  John  Bussell's  tottering  administration  was 
issolved  early  in  1852.  Its  fall,  which  had  long  been 
levitable,  was,  perhaps,  accelerated  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
'oreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston.  The  queen  opened 
arliament  in  person  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  the 
ddress  passed  without  a  division.  The  ministry  were  de- 
dated  on  an  amendment  to  their  Militia  Bill  (Feb.  20),  by 
.  majority  of  eleven,  whereupon  thev  resigned,  and  a  Con- 
ervative  government  acceded  to  office  under  the  premier- 
hip  of  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  new  ministers  announced 
heir  intention  of  dissolving  parliament,  and  of  holding  an 
autumnal  session.  The  budget  was  introduced  on  the  SOth 
fi  April,  when  the  Chancellor  ol  ttie  ^^cJcl^^^^x  ^^«nr  ^ 
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very  flattering  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
posed the  coDtinuance  of  the  income-tax  for  one  year,  in 
order  that  certain  alterations  might,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  be  made.  A  writer  remarks  : — "  The  prin- 
cipal laws  of  public  importance  added  to  the  statute-book, 
between  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby  to  office  and  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  were — the  Militia  Act ;  the  New 
Zealand  Constitution  Act ;  several  measures  of  reform  m 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  including  an  act  to  diminish 
the  technicalities  of  Special  Pleading,  and  to  amend  the 
procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Courts ;  an  act  to  remedy 
some  of  the  long-standing  grievances  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  abolishing  the  ofEice  of  the  masters  and  other 
changes;  and  an  act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several 
acts  for  important  sanitary  objects — for  improving  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  for  restricting  intramural  inter* 
ments  therein."  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  an  order  for  its  dissolution  was  issued.  A  proclamation 
was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  (Tuesday,  Jime  15, 
1852), against  Boman  Catholic  processions.  Some  ill-disposed 
persons  at  Stockport  availed  themselves  of  this  to  create  dis- 
turbances,  and  several  chapels  were  demolished,  and  private 
houses  sacked. 

§  808.  The  duke  of  Wellington  died  suddenly  at  Walmer 
Castle,  near  Dover.  On  the  Monday  he  took  his  ordinary 
exercise,  and  retired  to  rest  apparently  in  good  health.  His 
valet  called  him  at  his  usual  hour  on  the  following  rooming, 
but  the  duke  complained  of  indisposition,  and  requested  thac 
an  apothecary  might  be  sent  for.  This  was  done,  and  medicine 
administered ;  but  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits  ensued,  and 
at  live-and-twenty  minutes  after  three,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  September,  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington 
breathed  his  last.  The  real  extent  of  his  popularity  was 
shown  by  the  burst  of  lamentation  caused  by  his  decease. 
Everybody  had  a  kind  word  and  an  affectionate  regret  for  that 
illustrious  man,  who  had  served  the  state  so  well,  and  so  long. 
A  public  funeral  was  awarded  to  him  by  general  acclamation, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November  the  body  was  removed  from 
Walmer  Castle  to  London.  The  remains  lay  in  state  at  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  and  so  great  was  the  crush  to  obtain  a  view,  on 
the  first  day  of  admission  for  the  public,  that  three  persons 
were  killed,  and  two  died  shortly  after  from  injuries  received 
in  the  struggle.    TVi^i  m\«tm^iiX.\j^^^^M»wi.\k^^  ISthof 
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"ovember,  1852,  when  the  body  was  conveyed  in  great  state, 
pon  a  magnificent  car  constructed  for  the  occasion,  to  St. 
aul's  Cathedral.  Some  idea  of  the  procession  may  be  formed 
■om  the  fact  that  it  extended  two  miles.  The  weather, 
hich  had  long  been  unfavourable,  suddenly  brightened  up,, 
ad  the  metropolis  probably  never  before  contained  so  many 
eople,  all  attracted  to  pay  homage  to  one  man.  Business 
as  entirely  suspended ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  sums 
ere  paid  for  windows  commanding  a  view  of  the  pro* 
dssion. 

§  809.  The  elections   did  not  make  any  very  material  ! 
banges  in  the  strength  of  parties,  the  Conservative  govem- 
lent  still  being  exposed  to  the  chance  of  defeat  whenever 
be  various  sections  of  the  opposition  might  unite.    The 
ueen  opened  the  autumnal  session  in  person  on  the  11th  of 
November ;  and  the  campaign  commenced  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  when  Mr.  C.  Villiers  moved  some  resolutions 
ulogizing  the  free-trade  measure  of  1846.  These  were,  how- 
ver,  on  the  26th  of  November  rejected  by  336  to  256,  and 
ome  resolutions  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  accepted 
»y  the  government,  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  468  to  53. 
leventy-one  members  quitted  the  house  before  the  final 
[ivision  occurred.      In  the   division  on  the  budget  the 
[overnment  was  in  a  minority  of  nineteen,  and  a  coalition 
oinistry,    with   Lord  Aberdeen    as  premier,  acceded  to 
iffice.     The  West-India  mail  steam-packet  Amazon,  was 
lestroyed  by  fire  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Jan.  4),  when  102 
)ersons  perished ;  and  her  Majesty's  steam-transport  Bir-^ 
cenheadyfas  wrecked  near  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope  (Feb.  26), 
tnd  436  persons,  the  majority  being  soldiers,  were  drowned. 
L  reservoir  near  Holmfirth,  Derbyshire,  burst  during  a  storm 
Teb.  5),  when  entire  families  perished,  and  much  property 
vas  destroyed.     The  country  was  visited  with  some  violent 
itorms  and  inundations.      By  a   decree  of  the  11th  of 
Fanuary,  the  National  G-uard  throughout  France  was  recon- 
structed upon  a  fresh  basis.     The  new  constitution,  which 
rested  the  government  of  the  French  republic  in  the  hands 
)f  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  was  promulgated  (Jan.  14). 
[n  November  the  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  empire  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  more  than 
jeven  millions  voted  in  favour  of  the  change.     Napoleon 
lK)ok  up  his  residence  at  the  Tuileries  (Dec.  2),  and  a  decree 
i^as  immediately  promulgated,  creating  Louis  Napoleon 
3mperor  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL. 
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§  810.  Both  Hoases  of  Parliament — ^wbich  bad  adjourned, 
after  the  autumnal  seseion  of  1852, on  theSlst  of  December^ 
re-assembled  on  the  10th  of  February,  1853.  The  programme 
of  the  new  coalition  cabinet  was — peace  with  foreign  powers, 
and  conservative  progress  at  home.  Yet  ministers  were 
singularly  unfortunate  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  harroooy 
ahroad,  i^though  they  succeeded  in  passing  many  of  their 
reformatory  measures  in  home  legislation.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  Lord  John  Bussell  enumerated  the  principil 
measures  which  the  government  intended  to  bring  forwtrd 
during  the  session.  These  were : — first,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
legislature  of  Canada  to  dispose  of  the  clergy  reserves; 
secondly,  a  Pilotage  Bill ;  thirdly,  the  consideration  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  their  removal; 
fourthly,  a  measure  upon  the  important  subject  of  education. 
Gk>vemment  also  engaged  to  state  the  course  they  intended 
to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  commissionen 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  universities ;  and  as  regarded 
the  future  disposition  of  criminals.  Several  measures  of 
lefi;al  reform  were  promised ;  but  the  scheme  for  the  refim 
of  parliamentary  representation  was  postponed  till  anodier 
session.  The  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  Bill  was  passed. 
The  Jewish  disabilities  were  discussed  soon  after,  and  the 
measure  was  carried  through  the  Lower,  but  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House.  The  Pilotage  Bill,  a  Mercantile  Marine  Bill, 
and  a  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  Bill  passed.  A  most  useful  act 
for  the  suppression  of  the  betting-bouses,  and  another  for 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  were  carried.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  India  Bill,  a  proposal  for  regulating 
charitable  trusts,  from  the  operation  of  which  the  Bomsa 
Catholic  charities  were  exempted;  a  bill  for  altering  the 
punishment  of  transportation;  anew  Cab  Act;  and  a  measure 
tor  the  better  prevention  and  pimishment  of  aggravated 
assaults  upon  women  and  children. 

§  811.  On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  G-ladstone  proposed  his 
resolutions  on  the  national  debt.  His  plan  was  for  tiie 
conversion  of  stock.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  budget  in- 
troduced (April  18).  The  income-tax  was  renewed  for 
seven  years,  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  it  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land. Ministers  proposed  a  chan&;e  in  the  succession  duties, 
and  to  add  one  shilling  per  gallon  duty  on  Scotch,  and 
eight-pence  on  Irish  spirits,  allowing  a  drawback  for  waste 
upon  spirits  in  bond.  The  licences  of  brewers,  maltsters, 
dealers  in  tea  and.  eoi!L««)Vx^^<2^^«s>>^^^'v^<»^^s&^V&siSK«ia^ 
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nd  Ireland  relieved  from  the  consolidated  annuities.  The 
uties  on  soap  were  repealed,  and  those  payable  on  life 
ssurance,  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  advertisements, 
ackney-coaches,  servants,  private  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  and 
lany  other  articles,  were  reduced,  and  great  changes  made  in 
be  customs.  The  tea-duties  were  gradually  reduced  until 
856,  when  they  were  to  remain  at  one  shilling.  Mr.  Milner 
Hbson  carried  a  motion  against  the  government  for  the 
epeal  of  the  advertisement  duty.  The  attitude  of  Eussia 
1  the  East  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
sve  rise  to  several  discussions.  A  camp  was  formed  at 
!lhobham  in  Surrey,  and  a  grand  field-day  held,  in  presence 
f  the  queen  (June  21) ;  and  a  naval  review  at  Spithead 
Aug.  11).  The  Dublin  Exhibition  was  opened  (May  12), 
nd  proved  eminently  successful.  Windsor  Castle  had  a 
arrow  escape  from  destruction  on  the  19th  of  March.  A  little 
fter  ten  in  the  evening,  a  fire  was  found  to  have  broken  out  in 
he  Prince  of  Wales's  Tower.  The  queen  and  other  members 
f  the  royal  family  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  The  fire 
ras  soon  extinguishea.  The  cab-proprietors,  dissatisfied 
rith  the  new  law,  withdrew  all  their  vehicles,  and  for  three 
ays  (July  27-80)  London  was  without  a  cab.  The  second 
Burmese  war,  which  commenced  in  1852,  was  brought  to  a 
ermination  earlv  in  1853.  The  Cafires  also  submitted  to  our 
:ovemment  and.  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  (March  9). 
?he  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  married  to  Eugenie 
e  Montijo,  countess  of  Teba  (Jan.  29) ;  and  the  queen  of 
Portugal  died  in  childbed  on  the  15th  of  November. 

§  812.  The  session  of  1854  was  opened  on  the  81st  of 
''anuary.  The  Eastern  question  engrossed  the  attention  of 
he  public ;  and,  although  war  had  not  been  declared,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  by 
he  Eussian  hordes,  and  the  murderous  outrage  at  Sinope, 
his  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Several  debates 
tccurred  upon  the  alleged  mismanagement  of  a£iirs,  and  on 
he  27th  of  March  a  royal  message  was  communicated  to 
Parliament,  in  which  war  against  Eussia  was  at  last  declared. 
Jn  the  24th  of  July,  a  demand  for  further  supplies  of  money 
owards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  brought  under  the 
ionsideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Ministers 
•equired  £8,000,000,  and  the  proposition  received  the 
mmediate  sanction  of  the  legislature.  Yet  the  dis- 
inssion  upon  the  vote  led  to  a  curious  scene  in  t\:i^  "Sssv^sia 
>f  Commons.     Lord  John  SAisseW  wfoW©  iot  ^w^5<.  «s^ 
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hour,  and  insisted  very  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  the  war.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
debate  he  seemed  anxious  to  retract  what  he  had  before 
asserted,  and  much  indignation  was  expressed  by  varioiis 
members.  Lord  John  Bussell's  Beform  BUI  was  brought 
in  and  withdrawn ;  the  measure  for  reform  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  the  West  India  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  the 
Canadian  Legislative  Council  Bill,  the  Public  Bevenue 
and  Consolidated  Funds  Charges  Bill,  an  act  to  throw 
open  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  vessels,  another  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  relating  to  merchant 
shipping,  and  one  for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  law,  swere 
passed. 

§  813.  The  great  ministerial  defeat  of  the  session  was 
upon  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill.  Ministers  proposed  to 
abolish  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration, 
and  substitute  one  more  simple  oath  in  their  place.  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  on  its  second  reading  (May  25),  251 
Toting  against  it,  and  247  in  its  favour.  The  financial 
measures  of  the  government  provoked  considerable  discus- 
sion. They  proposed  an  increased  income-tax,  an  alteration 
in  the  stamp-duties,  and  a  vote  of  £1,750,000  in  Exchequer 
bills.  The  war  budget  was  introduced  on  the  6th  of  May, 
It  provided  for  the  additional  expenditure  by  raising  the 
duties  on  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  augmenting  the  malt- 
tax,  altering  certain  import  duties  on  spirits  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  an  additional  duty  upon  sugars.  A  separate 
set  of  resolutions  were  proposed,  empowering  government 
to  raise  money  on  Exchequer  bonds.  During  the  session  a 
fourth  secretaryship  of  state  was  created,  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  war  and  colonial  minister,  which  had 
before  been  combined,  having  been  found,  from  the  increased 
pressure  consequent  upon  the  war,  too  much  for  one  indi- 
vidual. The  duke  of  Newcastle  received  the  appointment 
of  war  minister. 

§  814,  Pew  will  forget  the  gloom  and  the  depression  that 
hung  over  the  country  during  the  autumn  of  1854.  The 
conviction  that  ministers  were  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  the 
heart-rending  accounts  from  the  Crimea,  caused  general 
consternation  and  sorrow.  The  ministerial  determination 
to  call  Parliament  together  in  December,  was  hailed  as  a 
kind  of  relief,  and  the  people  awaited  the  re-assembling  of 
their  representatives  with  anxiety  and  impatience.  A  Militia 
Bill  and  a  Poreignextf  lEix^^.xEL'fe^'^^^^^^^ssj&^vsL^'B^E. 
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^ment  adjourned  on  the  23rd  of  December  (1854).  A  bril- 
liant assemblage,  amounting  to  40,000  people,  witnessed  the 
Inaugural  ceremony  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
(June  10,1854).  The  cholera,  which  had  re-appeared  in  1853, 
subsided  during  the  winter,  but  broke  out  again  with  great 
riolence  in  the  summer  months.  The  disease  was  at  its  height 
sarly  in  September,  1854,  when  a  kind  of  panic  seized  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  The  false  report  of  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol  created  a  wonderful  degree  of  excitement  in 
Europe  early  in  October,  and  kept  the  English  public  in  a 
state  of  suspense  for  several  days.  A  dreadful  conflagration 
broke  out  near  Newcastle  on  the  6th  of  October,  destroying 
a  great  amount  of  property.  It  originated  in  a  hosiery 
manufactory  at  G-ateshead ;  and  caused  a  terrible  explo- 
sion, which  scattered  the  burning  material  in  every 
direction.  About  fifty  people  were  killed  and  many 
leverely  wounded.  A  revolution  broke  out  at  Madrid 
(June  28)  ;  the  queen-mother  was  expelled,  and  O'Donnell 
and  Espartero  were  made  ministers.  On  the  24th  of 
April,  the  emperor  of  Austria  married  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Bavaria. 

§  815.  England  at  the  commencement  of  1855  was  un- 
usually agitated  and  disturbed.  The  coalition  ministry  were 
oListrusted,  and  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  was  carried  against 
them  by  a  majority  of  157  (Jan.  29).  A  ministry  was  formed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  from  which  the  Peelite  party  seceded 
soon  after.  Lord  John  Eussell  was  made  colonial  minister 
tnd  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  conferences  then  about 
to  commence  at  Vienna.  The  Czar  Nicholas,  the  real  cause 
}f  the  war,  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  tlie  Empress  Eugenie  visited 
England  in  April,  and  spent  a  week  with  the  queen. 
Their  reception  in  London  was  most  enthusiastic. 
Little  beyond  the  necessary  measures  for  the  prosecu- 
uion  of  the  war  was  done  in  the  English  legislature 
iuring  the  session.  The  budget  was  introduced  on  the 
20th  of  April.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed 
that  the  expenditure  would  probably  exceed  the  income 
by  £23,000,000.  He  proposed  to  supply  the  deficit,  by 
idding  one  per  cent,  to  the  income-tax,  raising  the  duty  on 
sugar  three  shillings  per  cwt.,  and  that  on  coffee  one  penny 
per  lb.  The  tea-duties  were  increased  from  Is.  6d.  to  ii.^i. 
per  lb.;  the  duty  on  Scotch  spirits  raiaed  iio\£L^^A^  l^.'V^^* 
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per  gallon,  and  that  on  Irish  whisky  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  gallon* 
In  addition  to  a  loan  of  £16,000,000  previously  negotiated, 
the  government  proposed  to  issue  Exchequer  bills  for 
£3,000,000.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1865,  liord  Ellenborongh 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  administrative  reform. 
It  was  resisted  by  the  government,  and  defeated  by  a  hufge 
majority.  The  law  respecting  the  newspaper-stamp  was 
altered,  a  Limited  Liability  Bill,  and  another  tor  effecting  great 
changes  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  were  passed.  Lord 
!Robert  G-rosvenor's  Sunday  Trading  Bill  created  much  sen- 
sation amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  was  eventually  with- 
drawn ;  and  a  resolution  for  opening  the  British  Museam 
on  Sundays  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Some  govern- 
ment measures  were  thrown  out,  others  withdrawn,  such  as 
the  Scotch  Education  Bill, Tenants'  Improvement  Compensa- 
tion Bill,  and  the  Testamentary  Jurisdiction  BilL  The  reso- 
lution, proposed  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  for 
granting  a  loan  of  ^ye  millions  to  Turkey,  in  joint  security 
with  France,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three. 

§  816.  Soon  after  Lord  John  Eusseirs  return  from  the 
Vienna  conferences,  it  oozed  out  that,  although  he  had 
rejected  the  terms  offered  by  Russia,  and  denounced  Russia 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  favourable 
to  a  modification  proposed  by  the  Austrian  minister,  and 
upon  this  matter  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  in  office.  The  retention  of  office,  after  a 
split  in  the  cabinet  on  a  vital  point  of  policy,  incurred  general 
censure,  and  Lord  John  Russell  only  saved  the  government 
from  a  hostile  vote  by  an  immediate  resignation  of  office 
(July  16).  The  new  metropolitan  cattle-market  in  Copen- 
hagen-fields was  opened  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates,  bankers  and  army  agents, 
created  quite  a  panic  in  the  commercial  world,  which  subse- 
quent revelations  served  only  to  increase.  They  were  tried 
for  fraudulent  practices,  found  guilty,  and  on  the  27th  of 
October  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  The 
21st  of  March  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  humiliation ;  and, 
on  the  receipt  of  favourable  intelligence  from  the  Crimea, 
the  30th  of  September  was  appointed  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving. Victor  Emmanuel  IL,  king  of  Sardinia,  visited 
England  in  November,  and  early  in  the  same  month  the 
queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid  a  return  visit  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  of  the  "Eteafth,  «tt  Pwria,  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  I^rancia  3oi^^\i  ol  Xx>&\>i^&.  y^^xcik^^^S^^^  ^^^^  ^^f^^ 
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cordat  wbicli  he  had  signed  with  the  pope.  It  was,  without 
exceptioD,  the  most  humiliating  and  disgraceful  concession 
to  temporal  and  spiritual  despotism  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  hitherto  produced  nothing 
equally  degrading;.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Spain  during 
the  summer ;  and  half  of  the  village  of  Chamouni  in  Switzer- 
land was  laid  in  ruins  bj  a  fire,  that  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  July,  1855. 

§  817.  Many  celebrated  characters  were  summoned  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  life  during  these  few  years.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1852.  Marmont,  the  last  of  the 
elder  Napoleon's  marshals,  expired  at  Venice  on  the  2nd  of 
March ;  the  Count  D'Orsay  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 
Ada,  countess  of  Lovelace,  daughter  of  the  poet  Byron,  on 
the  27th  of  November.  In  1853  Ludwig  Tieck  died  at 
Berlin  (April  28) ;  Lieutenant  Bellot  perished  in  the  ice 
(Aug.  21)  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier  died  on  the  29th  of  August, 
Arago  the  astronomer,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  Amelia 
Opie  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Silvio  Pellico,  the  victim  of 
Austrian  tyranny,  died  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1854.  Lord 
Beresford,  the  hero  of  Albuera  (Jan.  8)  ;  Sir  Thomas  Noon 
Talfourd,  an  eminent  judge  and  a  successful  author,  expired 
on  the  bench  at  Stafford  (March  15) ;  Professor  Wilson 
(April  3),  Lord  Cockbum,  (April  26),  the  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  a  celebrated  cavalrv  officer  (April  29),  James 
Montgomery,  the  poet  (April  30),  and  the  countess  of 
Bossi,  better  known  as  Madame  Sontag  (Jime  17).  On 
the  20th  of  June  the  gallant  Captain  Butler,  who  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Silistria,  died 
of  a  wound  he  had  received,  while  defending  that  town. 

§  818.  Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  the  antiquarian  and  col- 
lector of  the  legends  and  songs  of  the  Irish,  died  on  the 
8th  of  August.  Lord  Denman  sank  on  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember. Sir  George  Cathcart  fell  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
on  the  5th  of  November.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart  died  at  Stockholm.  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart,  long  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  author  of 
several  works  in  prose  and  verse,  died  on  the  25th  of 
November.  John  Kitto,  the  celebrated  biblical  scholar, 
died  in  Germany  on  the  same  day.  M.  Leon  Eaucher, 
an  eminent  pohtician,  died  at  Marseilles  on  the  15th 
of  December.  Dr.  Eouth,  Preaideii^i  o^  '^•oi^^fflJ^evkft  ^^« 
lege,  Oxford,  succumbed  in  hia  100t\v.  -5^^,00.^^^^"^^^*^ 
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December,  1854.  The  royal  family  of  Sardinia  auffered 
three  bereavements  early  in  1855.  The  queen-dowager, 
widow  of  Charles  Albert,  died  at  Turin  on  the  12th  of 
January,  and  the  queen,  Maria  Adelaide,  wife  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  sank  under  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  (Jan.  20). 
The  king's  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Genoa,  died  on  the 
10th  of  February.      The  other  remarkable  persons  whose 

':  deaths  occurred  during  the  year  were  Mary  M^tford,  au- 
thoress (Jan.  10);  Joseph  Hume,  the  political  economist 
(Feb.  20)  ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Nicholls,  better  known  as  "  Jane 

.  Eyre  "  (May  31)  ;  Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  statesman.  (April  24) ; 
Dr.  Gaisford,  the  celebrated  classic  (June  2)  ;  Sir  William 
Molesworth  (Oct.  22) ;  Count  Mole,  the  statesman  (Nov. 23), 
and  Samuel  Eogers,  the  banker  and  poet,  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year  (Dec.  18). 


Letter  12. — History  of  the  Eastern  Question,  from  the  Attempt  of 
the  French  Government  to  obtain  a  Settlement  of  the  Qoestion 
having  reference  to  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.     A.D.  1860—1866.     Vol.  iv.,  pages  869—456. 

§  819.  The  guardianship  and  possession  of  certain  places 
at  Jerusalem  have  been  for  many  years  the  source  of 
an  animated  contest  between  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  These  spots,  known  as  the 
Holy  Places,  are  hallowed  from  a  supposed  connection  with 
our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  of  His  early  dis- 
ciples. Amongst  them  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
built  upon  Mount  Calvary,  and  in  which  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  IS  said  to  exist,  occupies  a  prominent  position.  In 
the  year  1690  this  Holy  Sepulchre  was  appropriated  to  the 
Latins,  and  though  other  Christians  were  allowed  to  enter 
it  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotions,  the  Latins  alone 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  mass  therein.  It  continued  to 
afford  constant  matter  of  dispute  between  various  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  and  France  always  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  the  Latin,  and  Eussia  in  modern  times  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Greek  Church:  for  the  conflict 
has  been  at  length  confined  to  these  rival  sects.  In  1740 
a  treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  the  Porte,  having 
special  reference  to  this  question.  Alleged  infractions  in 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  encroachments  by  the  Greek 
Christians  upon  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  Latin 
Ch  u  rch ,  formed,  on  fteveta\.  occa^iviisa^VXi^  ^\iia^'5iSi\»  ^1  ^-^im^laint 
from  the  rrencVi  goNemmeo^.* 
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§  820.  In  1757  a  very  serious  outbreak  occurred  at 
erusalem,  caused  by  dissensions  between  the  followers 
f  the  rival  churches,  and  soon  after  a  hatti-scheriff 
ras  promulgated,  expelling  the  Latins  from  the  Church 
f  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Church  of  Bethle- 
em,  and  placing  the  holy  sanctuaries  under  the  pro- 
ection  of  the  Greek  monks.  Thus  were  the  rights  and 
•rivileges  granted  to  the  Latins  by  the  treaty  of  1740, 
;radually  encroached  upon  and  abrogated  by  successive 
ecrees  issued  at  Constantinople  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
christians.  These  matters  continued  to  be  as  fiercely  con- 
ested  at  Jerusalem  as  ever,  until  further  complicated  by  a 
ire  that  consumed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Holy 
lepulchre,  in  1808.  Thereupon  the  Greeks  obtained  per- 
ttission  to  rebuild  the  edifice,  and  grounded  upon  this 
oncession  additional  rights  and  prerogatives.  In  1819 
Trance  and  Eussia  again  interfered,  and  each  of  them  sent 
;  commissioner  into  Palestine,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
ipon  these  disputed  claims.  In  the  following  year,  M. 
Aarcellus,  the  French  commissioner,  drew  up  a  list  of  the  holy 
daces,  and  enumerated  the  prerogatives  of  the  Latin  Church. 

§  821.  A  satisfactory  settlement  could  not,  however,  be 
oade;  and  after  a  temporary  lull,  the  French  government, 
D  1850,  directed  their  representative  at  Constantinople  to 
endeavour  to  effect  some  arrangement.  The  Turkish  go- 
'ernment  admitted  the  justice  of  the  French  claims,  and 
hings  were  progressing  very  favourably  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  requiring  his  adherence 
o  the  status  quo.  Pressed  by  these  formidable  rivals,  the 
Sultan  knew  not  how  to  act;  and  as  the  discussion  was 
prolonged,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  gradually  disclosed  his 
eal  intentions.  An  arrangement  was  nearly  concluded 
n  1852;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  czar 
>egan  to  set  the  forces  of  his  empire  in  motion.  In 
^'ebruary,  1853,  Prince  MenschikoiF  repaired  to  Constan- 
inople,  as  extraordinary  ambassador  from  Eussia ;  and 
Ithough  the  real  nature  of  his  mission  did  not  at  first 
ranspire,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  ruin  of  Turkey 
iras  intended.  At  a  conference  on  the  31st  of  March  the 
iussian  ambassador  expressed  the  emperor's  wish  to  enter 
Qto  a  secret  treaty  with  Turkey,  putting  a  fleet  and 
jOO,000  men  at  her  disposal,  if  she  ever  needed  aid  against 
ny  "Western  Power  whatever.  B.uaa\a  i\rc^^^  ^^^-tfe^v^ 
iemanded  an  addition  to  the  treaty  oi  ^'oici'Kc^^^^V^'^^'i 
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the  Greek  Church  should  be  placed  entirely  under  Bossiaii 
protection,  without  reference  to  Turkey,  which  was  to  be 
the  equivalent  for  the  proffered  aid  above  mentioned.  The 
Sultan  firmly  resisted  this  attack  upon  his  independence; 
and  after  having  exhausted  threats,  Prince  Menschikoff 
withdrew  from  Constantinople,  taking  with  him  the  im- 
perial legation  (May  21, 1853). 

§  822.  TheEussian  forces  crossed  the  Pruth  (July  2); 
occupied  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehiai 
and  although  evenr  effort  was  made,  the  czar  would  not 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Austria  and  Prassii 
refused  to  assist  the  Sultan ;  but  the  French  and  English 
squadrons  passed  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  Nicholas  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
(Nov.  1).  The  Turks  resisted  manfully,  worsted  the 
Siussians  in  several  engagements,  and  commenced  the 
struggle  most  auspiciously.  Omer  Facha  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men.  With  this  force  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  was  effected  at  four  difierent  places,  between 
the  28th  of  October  and  the  4th  of  November.  One  division 
occupied  Kalafat,  another  took  possession  of  a  small  island 
on  the  Danube,  between  Eustchuk  and  G-iurgevo,  a  third 
division  established  themselves  at  Oltenitza,  and  a  fourth 
crossed  over  at  Silistria,  and  rested  upon  Kalarashe. 
Several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  the  Turks  were  vie* 
torious,  and  on  the  4th  the  battle  of  Oltenitza  was  fought 
About  20,000  Turks  awaited  the  approach  of  30,000  Bussians. 
The  latter  attempted  to  drive  the  Turks  from  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up  and  fortified,  but  failed ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  1,200  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  They  were  also  defeated  at  other  points  on  the 
line  of  the  Danube,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Turks.  In  consequence  of  instructions 
received  from  Constantinople,  Omer  Pacha  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces  from  Oltenitza,  having  first  blown  up  his 
works  there,  and  retired  across  the  Danube ;  but  he  kept 
possession  of  Kalafat,  and  thus  showed  a  determined  front 
to  the  Eussians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

§  823.  So  unwilling  were  the  Western  Powers  to  give 
the  slightest  cause  of  offence  to  the  czar,  that  their  fleets 
only  passed  the  Dardanelles,  taking  up  their  station  near 
Constantinople,  and  did  not  proceed,  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  doive,m\.o  \i\\^  aW^s.  ^^s^s^^^  the  \^rotection 
of  the  Turkish  aYii^^  m  V)Sio«fe  ^R^^Kt^,  '^^V^^XL^'^oa^Ns^ 
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fbyember  the  Turkisli  fieet  lay  at  anchor  near  Sinope, 
,  small  seaport  town  of  Anatolia,  situated  about  mid* 
ttLj  between  Constantinople  and  Trebizond.  The  Turkish 
laet  consisted  of  six  frigates,  two  corvettes,  a  steamer, 
nd  three  transports.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1863^ 
I  Bussian  squadron,  composed  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  two 
rigates,  and  three  steamers,  entered  the  bay  and  anchored 
hear  the  Turkish  vessels.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  they 
opened  fire  upon  this  small  fleet,  then  badly  arranged  to 
«pel  an  attack,  and  actually  destroyed  the  whole  flotilla^ 
rith  the  exception  of  the  steamer,  which  managed  to  escape*  ^ 
Dfae  town  of  Sinope  suffered  terribly  from  the  cannonade* 
Dhe  struggle  was  maintained  with  heroic  firmness  by  the 
Parks;  but  against  their  powerful  assailant  they  literally 
lad  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance,  and  4000  of  them  fell  in  the 
ionflict,  though  its  duration  was  but  short.  The  Kussian 
ieet,  having  committed  this  atrocity  and  completed  the 
fork  of  destruction,  sailed  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  fortifi* 
nations  of  Sebastopol,  its  commanders  lacking  the  courage  to 
Remain  and  face  the  allied  squadrons.  The  annals  of  aggres- 
live  warfare  contain  nothing  equal  in  atrocity  to  this  attack* 
The  English  and  French  fleets  soon  after  entered  the  Black 
^,  and  although  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  avert 
hostilities,  and  every  possible  expedient  was  tried,  the  cms 
rould  not  yield,  and  war  was  declared  (March  27, 1S54)« 
•  §  824.  The  G-reeks  have  for  many  years  regarded  1^0 
Turks  with  extreme  jealousy ;  they  have  been  engaged  in 
levend  severe  conflicts  with  them;  and  they  await  with 
tnpatience  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe, 
)eueving  that  its  extinction  will  lead  to  the  revival  of  their 
ywn  influence,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  modem  kingdom 
rhich  in  its  glories  and  power  shall  rival  ancient  G-reece. 
Moreover,  agitation  has  long  been  fostered  in  Xing  Otho's 
lominions.  Many  of  his  subjects  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
lettlement  of  affairs  at  the  termination  of  the  war  of  inde* 
lendence,  and  desired  not  only  the  incorporation  of  Epirus 
ind  Thessaly,  provinces  of  Turkey  containing  a  great 
lumber  of  Christians  of  the  G-reek  church,  but  even 
^e  thorough  humiliation  of  the  Porte.  Secret  societies 
^w  in  importance ;  and  although  the  members  of  these 
irere  actuated  by  different  motives,  they  all  looked  for- 
iFard  to  one  consummation, — the  triumph  of  the  cross* 
aver  the  crescent.  They  talked  enthusiasticallY  o^  ^^^ 
period   when    the  ancient  Byzantium  AkO\)I!^  ot^<»  \sisj!t«. 
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become  a  citadel  of  Christianity ;  and,  being  supported  hy 
Bussia,  they  believed  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  could 
not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Although  the  emperor  of 
Srussia  had  no  intention  of  assisting  in  the  elevation  of 
Greece,  yet  he  skilfully  turned  this  antipathy  between  tiie 
neighbouring  states  to  his  own  advantage,  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  extend  his  influence  with  the  G-reeks,  and  to 
induce  them  to  regard  him,  not  only  in  a  political,  but  also 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  their  friend  and  protector. 
"While  Prince  Menschikoff  was  employed  at  Constantinople, 
early  in  1853,  in  his  arrogant  mission,  Admiral  Komuoff 
was  holding  private  interviews  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Greece,  both  already  sufficiently  subservient  to  ^Nicholas, 
and  preparing  them  for  any  contingencies  that  might 
arise.  The  consequence  was  that  an  insiurection  broke 
out  in  Greece  early  in  185^,  and  a  crusade,  secretly  sup- 
ported by  King  Otho,  was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks. 
After  several  sanguinary  encounters  had  taken  place,  France 
and  England  interfered,  and  in  May,  1854,  their  expe- 
ditionary forces,  amounting  to  nearly  9000  men,  reached 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  Greek  conspiracy  was  crushed. 

§  825.  To  the  surprise  of  most  people,  and  to  the  delight 
of  a  great  many,  the  Turkish  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  continued  its  victorious  career.  The  czar,  exaspe- 
rated by  the  frequent  and  serious  defeats  inflicted  upon  his 
troops,  whose  entrance  into  the  Principalities  had  been 
announced  in  such  bombastic  terms,  kept  changing  both  his 
plans  and  his  generals.  At  diflerent  times,  in  the  space 
of  about  twelve  months.  Oner  Pacha  encountered  several 
of  his  most  able  commanders,  and  Paskiewitch,  Liiders, 
Schilders,  Osten-Sacken,  GortschakofF,  and  Dannenberg, 
each  in  his  turn  sought  to  retrieve  the  adverse  fortunes  of 
the  war.  The  winter  season  did  not  prove  so  great  an 
obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  as  Omer  Pacha 
had  at  first  imagined  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  commencement 
of  January,  being  once  more  released  from  the  influence  of 
diplomatists,  the  rival  armies  showed  signs  of  actions.  The 
first  encounter  of  any  consequence  took  place  near  Kalafat 
on  the  6th  of  January;  and  here  Omer  Pacha  gained 
another  victory.  All  efforts  to  effect  an  accommodation 
having  proved  unavailing,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Constanti* 
nople  (March  12),  relative  to  the  military  aid  to  be  given 
by  the  allied  powers  to  Tvirkey,  and  forces  were  despatched 
to  the  seat  of  the  v?aT.  TV^  ^ki^^\^NS»e^\3KCL^^  -axr^^sbik&sw  ^«:^ 
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in  March,  1854.  Thence  they  proceeded  first  to  Gallipoli, 
and  afterwards  to  Scutari  and  Yarna.  In  a  short  time 
30,000  French  and  English  troops  were  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

§  826.  The  gallant  Turks  were  in  the  mean  while 
struggling  against  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  In  March  the  Hussians  crossed  the  river 
in  great  force,  took  possession  of  the  Dobrudscha,  and 
besieged  Silistria.  Though  it  was  fiercely  assailed,  the 
small  garrison  held  out  heroically,  and,  after  having  made 
several  attacks,  the  Eussians  were  obliged  to  retire.  This 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  a 
sanguinary  battle,  in  which  the  Turks  were  victorious,  was 
fought  at  Giurgevo.  This  action  terminated  the  campaign 
on  the  Danube,  for  the  Eussians  were  in  full  retreat.  A 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Boyadji-Keuy  (June  14),  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Austrian s  took  possession  of  the  Princi- 
palities. They  entered  Wallachia  in  August,  and  arrived  at 
Bucharest  on  the  6kh  of  September.  The  allied  fleets  came 
into  collision  with  the  Eussians  some  time  before  their  mili- 
tary forces  met  the  foe.  Early  in  April  the  steamer  Furious  had 
been  despatched  to  Odessa  to  bring  off  the  English  consul. 
She  anchored  in  the  bay  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  mast^- 
head,  and  her  boat  put  ofl",  likewise  bearing  a  flag  of  truce. 
One  of  the  Eussian  batteries  opened  upon  the  steamer  and 
boat,  and  fired  several  shots,  none  of  which, fortunately, hit  the 
mark.  The  allied  admirals  demanded  an  explanation  of  this 
violation  of  all  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare,  and  took  up 
their  station  before  the  city.  The  town  was  bombarded  on  the 
22nd  of  April.  Several  batteries  were  seriously  injured,  two 
powder  magazines  blown  up,  some  ships  of  war  sunk,  and 
immense  quantities  of  military  stores  destroyed.  During  a 
dense  fog  (May  12),  the  Ti^er,  war  steamer  of  1,200  tons, 
went  on  shore  near  Odessa,  and  was  captured  by  the  Eussians. 

§  827.  Operations  were  also  carried  on  in  the  Baltic.  On 
the  11th  of  August,  1853,  the  queen  had  reviewed  a  powerful 
squadron  at  Spithead,  consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  war ; 
and,  although  many  of  these  were  afterwards  sent  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  elsewhere,  the  vacancies  were  supplied  by 
other  vessels,  several  additions  were  made,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  a  fine  fleet  was.  again  assembled  at  Spithead,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Before 
anything  could,  however,  be  done,  the  covxtt^  o^  "S^or^wj  «s!^ 
Sweden,  and  of  Denmark,  had  decidedi  u^oia.  ii«vii«c5i^'^ 
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The  English  fleet  reached  the  Baltic  in  the  spring,  and 
blockaded  the  Eussian  ports.  A  Erenoh  squadron  joined 
them,  and  10,000  troops,  under  General  Baraguaj  d'HilUers, 
were  sent  out  in  British  ships  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Aland  Isles.  They  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the 
fortifications  were  assailed  and  carried.  An  English  squadron 
penetrated  into  the  White  Sea,  and  destroyed  some  batteries, 
out  in  the  Pacific  they  were  less  successful,  and  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  near  Petropaulowski  (Sep.  4,  1854). 

§  828.  In  a  short  space  of  time  a  large  army  of  Erencb, 
English,  Turks,  and  Egyptians,  had  assembled  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Yarna.  The  flight  of  the  Kussians  from  the 
Danube  induced  the  allied  commanders  to  attempt  a 
descent  upon  the  Crimea.  The  cholera  showed  itself 
amongst  the  troops  during  the  preparations,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  they  embarked,  and  reached  Old  Fort,  near 
Eupatoria,  on  the  12th  of  September.  In  a  few  days  all 
the  expeditionary  forces  had  landed.  The  English  mustered 
26,000  men,  with  54  guns.  The  Erench  had  24,500,  with 
70  guns,  and  there  were  about  7,000  Turks.  A  cavahy 
skirmish  with  the  Cossacks  took  place  at  Bouljanak 
(Sep.  19),  and  the  next  day  the  Russians  were  attacked, 
and  driven  from  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alma.  This 
was  a  great  triumph,  as  the  enemy  felt  confident  of  Tictory, 
relying  upon  their  superior  numbers  and  a  position  that 
«ught  to  have  been  impregnable.  Aiter  this  gloriooa 
victory  the  allies  were  detained,  tending  the  wounded  and 
burying  the  dead,  until  the  23rd.  Had  the  English  army 
been  properly  provided  with  means  of  transport,  and  bad 
the  expedition  possessed  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  Sebas- 
topol  might  have  been  captured  forthwith.  On  the  23rd 
the  troops  marched  forward  to  the  Katcha,  and  thence  to 
the  Belbek  on  the  24th,  when  Lord  Eaglan  and  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  suddenly  changed  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  resolved  upon  marching  round  Sebastopol  instead  of 
attacking  it  upon  the  north  side.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  celebrated  flank  march,  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed,  and  of  which  such  very  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  It  certainly  took  the  Bussians  by  suiprise, 
for,  on  the  25th,  the  English  vanguard  capae  upon  the  Bus- 
liian  rear.  The  enemy  was  in  fact  executing  a  similar  move- 
ment, and  his  astonishment  at  encountering  the  English  in 
that  direction  waa  g;re«i.t.  TVi^  'BiV\sa\«.\i%^  diai^irited  by  the 
jftttack  at  the  A.\mt^  v;o\A^  noXi  ^v^^*  l^x  ^  ^^qax^^^\s(^ 
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^nshed  away  in  confusion,  leaving  baggage,  stores,  and 
immunition  at  the  mercy  of  our  troops.  The  English 
irmy  entered  Balaklava  on  the  26th  of  September,  whither 
ihey  had  been  preceded  by  the  fleet.  The  place  was 
ipeedily  oaptured,^  the  French  took  up  a  position  at 
S[amiesch  bay,  the  stores  and  siege  material  were  landed, 
knd  the  siege  commenced. 

§  829.  The  first  bombardment  opened  on  the  17th  of 
!>ctober,  1854.  The  French  batteries  were  speedily  silenced, 
)ut  the  cannonade  was  continued  by  the  English  until  the 
!4th.  The  terrified  garrison  had  been  joined  by  fresh  levies, 
md  the  Bussians  prepared  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Early  on 
;be  25th  of  October,  the  Eussians  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
lome  earthen  redoubts  in  front  of  the  English  position,  but 
rere  stopped  by  the  93rd  Highlanders.  The  British  heavy 
savalry,  which  had  by  this  time  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
charged  the  enemy^s  squadrons^  and  scattered  them  like 
diaffl  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Eussian  horse,  both  their 
savalry  and  infantry  withdrew  towards  the  entrance  of  a 
|orge,  in  the  valley  beneath.  Six  battalions  of  infantry,  pro- 
^ted  by  thirty  guns,  were  drawn  up  in  this  position, 
ind  the  hills  at  the  side  covered  with  Eussian  infantry. 
DwingtQ  some  misconception  the  light  brigade  were  ordered 
U)  charge  these  formidable  forces.  Upon  that  perilous 
exploit  they  advanced  C70  strong.  Before  them  lay  an 
irmy  in  position,  consisting  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
protected  by  a  powerful  artillery.  Yet  upon  that  forlorn 
hope  these  British  horsemen  rode  fearlessly  onward.  When 
more  than  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  foe,  a  murderous 
discharge  from  the  enemy's  batteries  decimated  their  ranks, 
^d  many  gallant  fellows  were  struck  down  before  they 
i^ould  come  up  with  the  Eussians.  Every  gap  in  the  first 
line  was  immediately  closed  up  from  the  second,  and  with 
a  loud  shout,  the  men  dashed  into  the  batteries.  They 
eut  down  the  artillerymen,  and  drove  back  the  Eussian 
infantry,  when  a  strong  corps  of  lancets  was  hurled  upon 
their  flank.  While  contending  with  their  fresh  assailants,- 
the  Eussian  artillerymen,  with  unparalleled  atrocity,  opened 
upon  the  struggling  masses,  thus  sweeping  down  botb' 
friend  and  foe.  The  heavy  cavalry  came  forward  to  cove^; 
their  retreat,  and  the  French  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  executed 
a  brilliant  charge  on  a  battery  on  the  left,  and  thus  the 
remnant  of  the  light  brigade  was  saved.  TVi%  ^wvoviAVa^ 
£iiMl  charge  lasted  twenty-fiive  iniiuxte^,  V[i'w^3AS^^x^ 
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men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly  four  hundred  borses 
destroyed.  After  this  the  ^Russians  gradually  withdrew,  and 
retired  into  Sebastopol.  From  that  fatal  day,  the  English 
lines  were  contracted,  and  the  Woronzoff  road,  the  best 
means  of  comnQunication  possessed  by  our  army,  wis 
effectually  closed  to  us. 

§  830.  One  part  of  the  English  position,  facing  towards 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  the  caverns  of  Inkermann,  was 
very  weak,  and  here,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  BaJaklara, 
the  Itussians  attempted  a  surprise.  They  were  repulsed; 
but,  having  received  reinforcements,  in  the  gloom  of  a  wintry 
morning,  they  assaulted  our  weak  lines  with  about  50,000men 
(Nov.  5, 1854) .  Our  soldiers  fought  desperately, and  although 
outnumbered,  were  not  subdued.  For  seyeral  hours  8,000 
British  troops,  encountered  at  various  points,  and  kept 
back  50,000  Russians,  until  at  length  General  Bosquet,  at 
the  head  of  6,300  of  our  gallant  allies,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  hurled  the  Bussian  masses  down  the  fatal  heights. 
Such  a  victory  entailed  many  bitter  sacrifices.  Sir  GFeorge 
Cathcart,  in  attempting  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank,  at 
the  head  of  the  4th  division,  was  surrounded,  and  felL 
Generals  Goldie  and  Strangeways  were  killed,  and  Sir 
George  Brown  and  Generals  Bentinck,  Torrens,  Codriog* 
ton,  and  several  other  officers,  were  wounded.  The  total 
loss  of  the  English  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
iimounted  to  nearly  3,000  men.  The  French  loss  was 
1,726,  and  the  Eussian  must  have  been  about  15,000.  This 
glorious  victory  brought  the  campaign  of  1854  to  a  close. 
In  three  encounters  had  the  allied  armies  valiantly  sustained 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  the  honour  of  their  cause. 
At  the  Alma  26,000  English,  and  24,500  French  troops, 
with  a  small  body  of  Turks,  drove  the  Bussians,  50,000  in 
number,  from  a  natural  position  of  great  strength,  fortified 
with  skill,  and  bristling  with  cannon.  The  heroic  charge  at 
Balaklava  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  war.  In 
that  brilliant  affair  a  small  body  of  English  horse  attacked 
an  army,  reposing  in  fancied  security  behind  their  guns, 
and  spread  terror  and  confusion  through  their  ranks.  At 
the  battle  of  Inkermann,  8,000  English  for  several  hours 
withstood  the  assault  of  50,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Bussian 
levies,  and  eventually,  with  the  aid  of  6,300  French,  routed 
and  drove  them  into  Sebastopol.  These,  the  first  victories 
of  the  Frenc\i  and.  ^ti^\«^[i  ^^wkvaj^^  ^t^a^^  ^  wonderful 
fensation  in  l^\iTO]^e\  aii^^«^«i^^^^'*»s>»»*8B!^"^aa.>^abs^ 
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united  might  defy  the  world  in  arms.  No  wonder  that 
the  pride  of  the  czar  received  a  shock,  when  he  discovered 
that  even  numbers  could  not  secure  victory,  and  that  a 
small  band  of  Western  warriors  could  resist  the  onslaught 
of  his  most  powerful  battalions.  He  awoke  from  his  dream  of 
conquest,  to  find  the  rod  that  he  wielded  crumbling  inhis  grasp. 

§  831.  The  allied  armies  had  not  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  this  dearly-purchased  triumph,  when 
stormy  weather  set  in,  increasing  the  difficulties,  and  multi- 
plying the  dangers  by  which  they  were  environed.  A  gale 
arose  on  the  11th  of  November,  1854,  which  by  the  14th  ? 
had  grown  into  a  hurricane.  Tents  were  blown  down, 
stores  destroyed,  and  the  shipping  outside  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava,  and  in  the  bay  of  Kamiesch,  suffered  con- 
siderably. Immense  quantities  of  stores  disappeared,  and 
the  men  were  reduced  to  great  extremities.  On  the  7th  of 
the  month  the  Russians  made  a  cavalry  attack  on  Eupatoria, 
"which  was  repulsed.  They  occasionally  issued  out  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  attempted  a  surprise.  But  the  victory  of  Inker- 
mann  had  completely  cowed  them  ;  and,  although  they  might 
have  inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the  allied  armies,  they 
did  not  venture  to  attack,  and  the  remainder  of  1854  was 
chiefly  spent  in  repairing  previous  losses,  and  making 
preparations  for  future  operations.  On  the  last  day  of 
November  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  a  large  staff  made 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  English  lines,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  the  French  and  English  beat  up  the  Eussian 
position.  During  this  eventful  year  the  Turkish  army  in 
Asia  was  reinforced,  and  the  fortifications  of  Kars  repaired. 
Several  partial  engagements  ensued,  and  the  Russians 
gained  victories  in  two  battles,  one  at  Bayazid  (July  29), 
and  the  other  at  Kurekdere  (Aug.  6).  In  spite  of  these 
advantages,  the  Eussians  were  not  able  to  penetrate  further 
into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters. 

§  832.  The  accounts  that  reached  England  during  the 
gloomy  winter  of  1854 — 1855,  convinced  the  public  that 
our  gallant  defenders  were  suffering  unparalleled  privations. 
A  Times  Eund,  the  Crimean  Army  Eund,  and  other  similar 
plans  of  affording  aid  were  adopted.  Supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  were  despatched  to  the  East,  and  doctors  and 
nurses  followed.  Of  the  latter  Miss  Elorence  Nightingale, 
a  lady  of  high  station  and  good  fortune,  took  "tVika  ^wj&wJu 
The  activity  of  the  people  aroused.  tXx'e  ^o^«t^Qsassc^»  Sxw«v 
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its  lethargy,  and  they  adopted  several  pIaqs  for  remedy* 
ing  the  ill  effects  of  previous  neglect.     The  chief  of  these 
was  the  railroad   from  Balaklava  to  the    camp,  for  tbe 
conveyance  of  stores,  reinforcements,  and  ammunition.   It 
was  evident  that  nothing  very  effectual  in  the  way  of  rdirf 
could  be  accomplished,  until  a  quick  and  constant  meani  of 
communication  was  established  between  the  trenches  tnd 
the  landing-place  at  Balaklava.  Various  plans  were  proposed, 
but  the  preference  was  giren  to  a  railroad,  and  some  emineot 
railway  contractors  immediately  undertook  the  line.  NaTviei' 
were  sent  off  to  the  Crimea,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April 
1855,  this  great  work  was  in  opeiution.     It  proved  of  im* 
mense  service  to  our  overtasked  troops.     While  tbe  alhei 
were  repairing  the  losses  of  neglect,  disease,  and  warfare,  sni 
taking  measures  to  renew  the  bombardment,  the  Bussiani 
did  not  remain  inactive.    They  strengthened  the  defences  of 
Sebastopol,  erected  new  fortifications,  and  made  repeated 
sorties  on  the  besiegers.     Several  affairs  of  the  kind  oe* 
eorred,  now  upon  the  French,  now  upon  the  EInglish  linear 
but  they  were  all  defeated. 

§  8d3>  The  news  of  the  adhesion  of  Sardinia  to  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
reached  the  Crimea  in  the  spring;  but  no  pause  took 
place  in  the  siege.  The  king  of  Sardinia  engaged  to 
provide  five  brigades,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  for  the 
war  in  the  East,  and  to  keep  up  that  number  by  rein* 
forcements;  while  France  and  England  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions,  and  engaged  to  defend  them 
against  any  attack  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
England  also  furnished  the  king  of  Sardinia  with  a  loan 
of  a  million  sterling,  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 
In  case  the  war  should  be  prolonged  beyond  a  year 
after  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  another  loan  of 
the  same  amount  was  to  be  advanced.  The  ratifications 
of  these  agreements  were  soon  after  exchanged,  and  tbe 
Sardinian  contingent  joined  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Crimea.  Just  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  on 
Easter  Monday  the  2nd  of  April,  the  second  bombardment 
of  Sebastopol  commenced.  So  well  had  the  secret  been  kept, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  the  enemy  was  able 
to  return  the  fire  with  anything  like  effect.  During  the 
night  of  the  13th  the  Russians  made  a  fierce  assault  upoA 
the  French  lines,  Wt  "^ct^  %^w£iVK.N  ^«^>iS»fcd. '^th  severs 

l06&     On  the  XhX^l  iV^'BreCkS^  ^X^^W^  ^'aa5A\si\»a^^i»»aieM^ 
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mue^  damage  to  the  Bussian  works,  and  on  the  24th  the 
bombardment  was  suspended.  In  May,  1855,  General  Can^ 
robert  resigned  the  French  command,  and  General  Pelissier 
•ncceeded  him.  Attacks  and  sorties  eon  tinned  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  impede  the  progress  of 
their  operations,  the  Eussians  assaulting  with  vigour,  in  spite 
of  their  numerous  defeats.  In  these  affairs  the  French 
suffered  considerably ;  and,  as  their  works  approached  nearer 
to  the  more  important  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  they  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  severest  struggles. 

§  834.  On  the  23rd  of  May  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  of  the  allied  forces,  set  sail  for  the 
8ea  of  Azoff,  and  achieved  a  decided  triumph.  The  vessels 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale, 
destroyed  the  Eussian  forts  on  the  coast,  and  put  their 
garrisons  to  flight.  The  expeditionary  forces  landed  at 
Cape  Takli,  captured  Ambalaki,  Kertch,  and  Yenikale.  A 
flying  squadron  under  Captain  Lyons  pushed  into  the  Sea 
of  Azoff,  and  in  a  few  days  destroyed  245  Eussian  vessels 
employed  in  carrying  provisions  to  the  Eussian  army  in  the 
Crimea.  Immense  magazines  of  com  and  flour  were  burnt. 
Bordiansk,  Genitchi,  aud  Arabat  were  visited,  and  the 
Eussian  magazines  levelled,  their  forts  silenced,  and  their 
garrisons  dispersed.  On  the  Circassian  coast  the  Eussians 
themselves  performed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  blew  up 
and  abandoned  Anapa  and  other  strongholds,  as  the  allied 
squadrons  approached.  The  expedition,  having  accomplished 
its  mission,  prepared  to  return  to  head-quarters.  Fortifica- 
tions were  thrown  up  between  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  and  a 
sufficient  force  left  to  hold  the  place,  and  very  effectually 
cut  off  the  Eussian  supplies  from  that  quarter. 

§  885.  The  siege  had  been  in  the  mean  time  prosecuted 
with  great  vigour.  The  third  bombardment  commenced  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  June,  and  the  next  evening  the 
Mamelon  and  the  Quarries  were  assaulted,  the  former  by 
the  French,  and  the  latter  by  the  English.  Both  of  these 
were  carried  and  held,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attempts  of 
the  Eussians  to  regain  them.  The  bombardment  continued 
at  intervals,  and  preparation?  were  made  for  an  assault  uponi 
the  Malakoff  and  the  Great  Eedan.  These  operations  were, 
however,  del'eeited  with  very  severe  loss  (June  18).  Anxiety 
preyed  upon  Lord  Baglan's  shattered  frame;  and  on  the 
24th  of  June  his  friend  and  aBsocV&te,  Qr^^et^X  "^Xr-wssN.^ 
Adjutant'geiiml  et  the  army,  Bank.  \]iSi!dL«t  «si  ^\X^^  ^ 
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cbolera.  Soon  after,  Lord  Eaglan  was  taken  ill  of  diarrlicBa ; 
cholera  supervened,  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1855,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  his  gallant  spirit  took  flight.  Few  commanders 
were  more  regretted.  The  tact  and  kind-heartedness  of  the 
old  soldier  won  the  good- will  of  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
called  upon  to  associate.  His  long  life  had  been  spent  in 
honour ;  aud  in  honour's  cause  he  laid  it  down  at  last.  In 
the  peninsula  and  at  Waterloo  his  earlier  laurels  had  been 
gained;  and  for  many  years  he  diligently  performed  the 
duties  of  military  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  If 
not  endowed  with  any  extraordinary  military  genius,  he  was 
a  careful  commander,  and  above  all  a  good  and  a  humane 
man.  His  fortitude  was  truly  admirable.  Amid  the  elements 
of  strife  and  confusion  his  gentle  nature  shone  out  like  a 
star,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  good  Lord 
iRaglan.  With  his  death  the  second  act  of  the  grand  drama 
closed.  A  temporary  pause  in  the  struggle  ensued,  aud 
Lieutenant-general  Simpson  succeeded  to  the  vacant  com- 
mand. 

§  836.  Though  the  allied  armies  took  the  field,  negotiations 
were  not  on  that  account  discontinued.  The  sophistries  of 
diplomacy  hung  like  a  spell  upon  France  and  England, 
paralysing  their  efforts,  and  prejudicing  their  cause.  More 
allies  would  have  flocked  to  their  standard  had  they  boldly 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  G-erman  temporizing.  Sweden 
would  have  declared  herself  sooner ;  and  stronger,  though 
not  more  patriotic,  states  than  Sardinia  have  sent  their 
soldiers  to  the  Crimea.  Between  principals  in  a  war  dis- 
cussions cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  ;  and  the  great  evil  in 
the  diplomatic  tournaments  of  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  was 
the  anomalous  position  occupied  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  former  power  was  under  obligations  to  the  Czar  for  the 
assistance  rendered  in  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  Eussia,  his  sister  being  the  wife  of  the  Czar. 
It  was  therefore  evident  that  they  were  both  interested 
parties ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, had  always  aided  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Only  as  principals  in  the  strife  should 
we  have  allowed  either  Prussia  or  Austria  to  interfere.  The 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  signed  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  20th  of  April,  1854,  in  spite  of  the  additional 
article  upon  wh\c\i  «o  xsi\3k&\i  ^tt««!^  ^«a  laid,  really  came  to 
nothing.      Anatiia  ^evi^^  >;Jcl^  lifawi\^ifibfiaR^  ^a^^^ 
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soon  after  virtually  withdrew  from  the  alliance.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  1854,  a  note  was  signed  at  Vienna  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  defining 
the  conditions  on  which  peace  might  be  restored  to  Europe. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  also  signed  at  Vienna  (Dec.  2) 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria.  On  the  28th  of 
December,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  drew  up  a  memorandum,  containing  the  four 
points,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  interpreted  them. 

§  837.  These  terms  had  been  previously  communicated  to 
the  Czar ;  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  negotiations,  and  a  meeting  took  place  at  Vienna  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1855,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  con- 
ferences should  be  summoned  forthwith.  But  before  the 
plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  the  Austrian  capital,important 
changes  occurred.  Sardinia  joined  the  Western  alliance  on 
the  26th  of  January,  Lord  Aberdeen's  government  was 
overthrown  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  Czar 
Nicholas  died  on  the  2nd  of  March.  No  sooner  was  the 
opening  of  the  conferences  decided  upon,  than  Prussia 
sought  to  share  in  them,  and  actually  addressed  a  demand 
of  the  kind  to  the  "Western  Powers,  which  was,  however, 
refused.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  ministry,  under  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  accepted  office  in 
±)ngland,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  was  chosen  as  the  English 
plenipotentiary  at  Vienna.  The  selection  was  generally 
considered  unfortunate  on  account  of  Lord  John  BusselPs 
vacillating  character,  and  it  proved  even  more  disastrous 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Instructions  were  given  to 
Lord  John  Eussell  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  he  set  off 
upon  his  mission,  visiting  first  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Berlin.  The  inaugural  conference  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
March.  For  the  settlement  of  the  third  point,  relating  to 
the  Black  Sea,  several  plans  were  proposed  by  the  allied 
powers,  but  Bussia  would  agree  to  none  of  them.  Her  re- 
presentatives offered  a  proposition  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  open  to  all  ships  of  war,  and  that  Bussia  and 
Turkey  should  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  as  many  of  these  as 
they  chose.  This  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations. 
Lord  John  Busseli  stated  that  his  instructions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  although  another  conference  was  held  on  the 
26th  of  April,  he  did  not  attend.  Ministers,  when  questioned, 
asserted  that  negotiations  were  not  entirely  btokfe\i  ^^^«SL\^ 
on  the  24bh  of  May,  Mr.  DisraeU  \)tou^\.  tot^w^  ^^a^aS^ssa.^ 
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censuring  tbe  government  for  ambiguous  langnas^e  and  nn- 
certain  conduct.  In  order  to  defeat  this,  Ijord  John  BQsadl 
made  a  warlike  speech,  and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  100 
in  favour  of  the  cabinet.  A  few  dajs  afterwards,  Count 
Buol  published  a  circular,  in  which  he  stated  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  both  agreed  to  urge 
the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  plan  upon  their  respective 
governments.  This  announcement  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  England;  and,  on  questions  being  asked  in  the 
legislature,  people  learned  for  the  first  time  that  there  had 
been  a  split  in  the  cabinet.  M.  Droujn  de  lihujs,  on 
differing  in  opinion  with  the  emperor  of  France,  immediately 
resigned,  but  Lord  John  B/UsaeU  sought  to  retain  his  position. 
Seldom  does  retributive  justice  so  quickly  overtake  a  delin- 
quent, as  it  did  this  erring  politician.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
his  return  from  Vienna,  Lord  John  Russell  was  compelled 
to  resign,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  English  people. 

§  838.  The  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  of  1855  waa 
intrusted  to  Eear-admiral  Bichard  Saunders  Dundas.  The 
flying  squadron,  under  Captain  Watson,  lefb  Spithead  on  the 
20th  of  March,  and  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  on  the  4th  of 
April.  A  considerable  improvement  had  been  made  upon 
the  armament  of  the  former  year,  and  several  gun  and 
mortar  boats  and  floating  batteries  increased  its  efficiency. 
Still  it  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  fleet  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  Bussia.  Admiral  Dundas  was 
joined  by  a  small  French  squadron,  nnder  Admiral  Penaud, 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  cruisings,  eipeditions,  and  other 
operations  of  the  allied  armada.  The  Russian  rulers  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  winter  season  to  strengthen  their 
defences  and  multiply  their  means  of  resistance.  Several 
infernal  machines,  intended  to  damage  the  ships  by  explod- 
ing under  the  water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  them,  were 
discovered  and  removed  without  doing  any  harm.  Cron- 
stadt  was  deemed  unassailable,  at  least  by  the  kind  of 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  the  admirals,  and  they  resolved 
not  to  attempt  an  enterprise  in  which  the  chances  of  failure 
were  so  great.  Two  matters  in  the  Baltic  campaign  of 
1855  deserve  especial  notice ;  the  Hango  massacre,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Sweaborg.  In  the  former  the  Russians 
waited  in  ainbua\i  ioT  a  '^qa.^  ^swrrym^^.^-*!^  ^t  ^^vw*^^  and 
4ictually  fired  u]poa  axi^  Tii\He^«t^^  iBftH%c^  «l  ^^^^^  ^xijsnr  ,-^j?«^ 
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had  landed  without  arms.  This  outrage  created  a  terrible 
sensation  in  Europe.  The  attack  upon  Sweaborg  on  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  August,  1855,  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  fortress,  or  rather  the  fortifications  known  under 
this  name,  are  erected  upon  six  small  islands  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Helsingfors.  They  lie  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
position  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  140  miles  from  Cron- 
stadt.  Of  these  six  islands,  three  serve  as  outworks,  while 
the  other  three  compose  the  fortress.  This  mass  of  solid 
masonry,  upon  foundations  of  granite,  was  connected  by 
bridges,  and  is  so  strong  that  it  has  been  called  "  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  North."  Although  the  forts  themselves  were 
not  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  allied  ships  and  floating- 
batteries,  yet  storehouses,  magazines,  barracks  and  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  property  were  destroyed.  The  gun-boats 
proved  of  immense  service,  and  fully  showed  what  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  Baltic  if  the  proper  weapons  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  our  admirals.  The  blockade  was  maintained 
during  the  autumn,  and  before  Christmas  all  the  fleet  had 
Ivithdrawn. 

§  839.  The  eyes  of  mankind  were  directed  towards  the 
Crimea,  where  Bussia  was  maintaining  a  terrible  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  France,  England,  and  Turkey,  which 
had  been  joined  by  the  Sardinian  contingent.  In  this 
contest  of  giants  whole  armies  disappeared ;  for  war's 
destroying  angel,  aided  by  disease  and  want,  struck  down 
hosts  at  a  blow.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Baglan  there  was 
a  temporary  pause  in  this  sad  drama ;  but  the  preparations 
were  pushed  forward  on  every  side  with  great  energy,  and 
the  Bussians  received  large  reinforcements.  When  the 
Sardinians  reached  the  camp,  towards  the  end  of  April,  it 
Was  resolved  to  occupy  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tchemaya,  and  accwdingly  the  French,  the  Turks,  the 
Sardinians,  and  some  English  cavalry  and  artillery,  advanced 
in  this  direction.  The  Eussians  remained  in  great  force  on 
the  heights  of  Aitodor  and  the  Upper  Belbek,  and  it  was  to 
prevent  their  taking  the  allied  army  in  the  rear  that  this 
movement  had  been  made.  The  Russians  having  again 
received  reinforcements,  descended  suddenly  into  the  plain 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  crossed  the  river  at  the 
Traktir  Bridge,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Kussians  must  hare  lost  six  or  sev^i  thousand  men,  for  the 
slaughter  at  the  bridge,  owing  to  th«  eiwi^WeivV.  \jtw!^k^^  ^'^ 
the  ArtHlerjf  was  fearful|  and  the  "FronsJck  ^ioiii^  Xfi^^i^^S^ 
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Eussian  wounded  and  prisoners.     The  French  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  1,200,  and  that  of  the  Sardinians  200. 

§  840.  The  siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  final  bombardment  and  assault 
Every  one  perceived  that  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  would 
prove  the  turning-point  in  the  war;  and  the  combatants, 
aware  of  the  fact,  renewed  their  exertions.  Oa  the  30th  of 
August,  1855,  a  dreadful  explosion  occurred  in  the  Mamelon^ 
destroying  great  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  killiog  or 
wounding  150  officers  and  men.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
sad  disaster,  the  French  pushed  forward  their  works,  aud 
on  the  5th  of  September  the  batteries  commenced  the  sixth 
and  final  bombardment.  Such  a  fire  as  that  opened  by  the 
rival  batteries  never  before  shook  the  earth ;  and  surely  such 
a  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  warlike  missiles,  bearing  death 
and  destruction  on  their  wings,  never  descended  upon  a  be- 
leaguered city.  The  Russians  seemed  utterly  paralysed  by  this 
mighty  effort  of  their  antagonists.  Night  brought  them  no 
relief,  and  the  air  continued  to  be  illumined  by  flights  of 
shells.  In  the  evening  a  frigate  caught  fire  and  sank.  This 
fearful  onslaught  was  continued  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and,  in 
addition  to  minor  conflagrations,  on  the  latter  day  a  Russian 
two-decker  was  fired  and  destroyed.  At  mid-day  a  council 
of  generals  was  held  at  the  English  head-quarters,  and  the 
assault  arranged  for  the  morrow.  The  Prench  were  to 
attack  the  Malakofi^,  the  key  of  the  position,  in  great  force, 
and  the  tricolor  floating  from  its  summit  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  advance  of  the  English  against  the  Qreat  Hedan. 

§  841.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  8th 
of  September,  after  a  furious  cannonade,  the  fire  suddenly 
languished,  and  at  five  minutes  to  twelve  the  French  rushed 
from  their  trenches,  and  swarmed  into  the  MalakofT.     The 
Russians,  indulging  in  the  usual  siesta,  were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise;   and  although,  for  seven  hours,  they 
made  gallant  attempts  to  regain  the  Malakofi*,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  their  object.   The  English  attack  upon  the  Great 
Redan  was  less  successful.     The  French   had  but  a  few 
yards  to  run  in  order  to  get  into  the  Malakofi*;  our  men  had 
200  yards  to  traverse  before  they  reached  the  Great  Redan ; 
so  that  when  they  entered  the  place  they  were   already 
fatigued.   The  French  attacking  columns  were  10,000  strong, 
ours  only  a  quarter  of  that  number.     Colonel  Windham  did 
all  that  an  offiicer  co\x\di  ^o  \.q  ^\iQ.ci>ax».<^<a  his  troops,  but  the 
want  of  reservea  xeudiex^^^iAa  ^^Qi\?^\«ia.^«^i\xi%\  ^sc^^^-iSiuet 
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having  contended  vainly  for  nearly  two  hours,  in  which 
struggle  the  loss  was  very  great,  the  English  retired.  The 
killed  and  wounded  exceeded  2,000;  and  another  attack 
was  arranged  for  the  following  morning.  The  loss  of  the 
Malakoff  induced  the  Bussian  general  to  retire.  In  the 
three  days  of  the  bombardment  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
18,000  men.  He  felt  that  it  was  the  key  of  the  position, 
and  the  desperate  though  fruitless  efforts  made  to  retake  it 
show  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  foe.  The  Eussians 
carried  off  what  stores  and  ammunition  they  could ;  they 
then  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places,  dismantled  and 
blew  up  their  strongest  fortifications,  and  fired  their  ships. 
They  retreated  by  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the  north  side. 
The  enemy  fortified  himself  on  the  north  side,  while  the 
allies  cleared  out  the  ruined  city,  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could,  and  divided  the  spoils  of  war. 
Medals,  clasps,  and  honours  were  freely  distributed ;  and, 
although  rumours  of  expeditions  and  of  important  opera- 
tions were  constantly  in  circulation,  nothing  whatever  was 
done,  and  the  belligerents  amused  themselves  by  occasionally 
getting  up  a  brisk  fire,  which,  owing  to  the  distance,  could 
do  but  little  harm  on  either  side. 

§  842.  Early  in  October  a  number  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish ships,  carrying  about  10,000  troops,  left  Kamiesch 
and  Kazatch  Bays,  and  anchored  off  Odessa  on  the  8th. 
The  expedition  was  to  be  directed  towards  the  mouths  of 
the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the  various  strongholds  in 
that  direction.  Detained  for  several  days  by  unsettled 
weather  off  Odessa,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  tremulous  excitement,  which  was  relieved  by  the 
departure  of  the  armament  on  the  14th.  Kinburn,  a  strong 
fortification  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Kherson,  was 
bombarded  on  the  17th  for  about  four  hours,  when  the 
governor  and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  1,420  men  and 
40  oflBcers,  perceiving  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  contest, 
surrendered.  They  had  lost  200  killed  and  350  wounded. 
Two  rafts  of  timber,  valued  at  £20,000,  were  captured  on  the 
25th,  but  they  afterwards  got  adrift  in  a  storm.  Some 
vessels  ascended  the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper,  but  little  was 
accomplished;  certain  defences  were  destroyed  and  a  gar- 
rison lefb  at  Kinburn,  and  in  the  first  week  of  !N'ovember. 
the  expedition  returned  to  the  camp. 

§  843.  The  campaign  in  Asia  was  \£  i^o^^\Jc\^  TXiQ-^^  ^\ft*- 
astrowa  to  the  allied  cause  than  that  oi  l^^^^iai^^^^^'^*  "^x^si?.^ 
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before  iDtelligence  of  the  disasters  at  BaTazid  and  Snrek- 
dere  reached  Earope,  Lieutenant-colonel  Williams  had  been 
selected  by  the  government  as  English  oommissioDer,  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  armj  in  Asia.  Cobnel 
Williams  arrived  near  E^ars  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1864, 
and  joined  the  Turkish  armj  on  the  24th.  The  authoritieB 
seemed  at  first  inclined  to  thwart  the  Snglish  oommk- 
sioner;  but  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  power,  and  soon  brought  Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha 
and  his  subordinates  to  their  senses.  Colonel  Williams 
£3und  that  the  army,  estimated  at  40,000,  did  not  amount 
to  half  that  number ;  but  he  set  to  work  earnestly,  had  the 
men  properly  clothed,  fed,  and  drilled ;  and  organized  this 
small  force.  His  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success; 
the  fortifications  of  Kara  were  strengthened,  the  discipUns 
and  spirit  of  the  troops  restored,  and  the  little  garrigoa 
learned  not  only  to  obey,  but  admire  and  esteem,  Colond 
Williams  and  his  small  band  of  heroic  assistants.  But  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  authorities  at  home, 
neither  reinforcements  nor  supplies  of  money  were  fur- 
nished to  him,  and  he  could  not  therefore  keep  the  prise. 
Although  he  repulsed  the  Bussians,  inflicting  great  loss 
upon  them  (Sep.  29,  1855),  he  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  surrender  the  fortress  (Nov.  24).  General  Mouravieff 
behaved  nobly  towards  his  gallant  opponents ;  he  returned 
the  officers  their  swords,  aud  treated  his  prisoners  with  ev^ 
consideration.  The  chief  officers  were  sent  into  Bussia. 
Omer  Pacha  and  his  army  retraced  their  steps  towards  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  Bussians  remained  masters  of  Kara.  Their 
triumph  in  Asia  more  than  compensated  for  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol ;  and  while  the  intelligence  of  the  former  circulated 
far  and  wide  in  Persia,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  carefully  concealed  from 
them.  Thus  Bussia  extracted  victory  out  of  disaster,  and, 
through  the  imbecility  of  diplomatists,  struck  a  blow  at 
Turkey  the  importance  of  which  was  felt  throughout  the  East. 
§  844.  The  time  had,  however,  arrived  for  the  termination 
of  the  strife.  On  the  rupture  of  the  Vienna  conferences  in 
the  spring  of  1855,  the  Western  Powers  in  vain  sought  to 
induce  Austria  to  fulfil  the  pledge  that  she  had  given,  and 
declare  war  against  Bussia.  This  she  resolutely  refused  to 
do,  and  her  relations  with  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  became  daWy  tciot^  vDJcvcaaXfe  «sA  ^^t^*^  Although 
unwilling  to  «ai  tVi©  ^^«Jt«ii^o^«^>->M*«c«.^»\^^ 
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lo  her  besfc  to  further  the  cause  of  the  czar,  and  endeavoured 
)y  every  means  in  her  power  to  obtain  easier  terms  than 
;hose  laid  down  at  the  Vienna  conferences.  In  this  she 
iras  at  the  time  unsuccessful,  owing  more  to  the  determined 
ittitude  of  the  Engli&h  people  than  to  anything  else ;  for 
;hey  were  at  length  thoroughly  aroused,  and  would  have 
expelled  any  government  from  power  that  ventured  to  accept 
t;he  humiliating  conditions  which  had  been  once  indignantly 
rejected.  The  success  of  the  8th  of  September,  1855, 
spread  alarm  and  confusion  in  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Other  and  even  more  serious  reasons 
for  anxiety  and  alarm  existed,  which  even  the  most  sanguine 
had  scarcely  anticipated.  The  mighty  military  resources  of 
Russia  were  exhausted,  and  she  had  almost  staked  her  last 
man  in  the  defence  of  the  Crimea.  While  the  telegraph 
and  the  press  magnified  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the 
allied  armies,  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Russian  forces.  Our  brave  fellows,  it 
is  true,  died  by  hundreds,  but  they  were  perishing  by 
thousands,  and  entire  armies  disappeared. 

§  845.  The  czar  had  many  causes  for  anxiety.  Disgusted 
with  the  German  powers,  the  allies  at  last  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  those  states  whose  aid  was  likely  to  be  of  some 
effect.  In  November,  General  Canrobert  visited  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  and  his  reception  both  by  the  monarchs 
and  their  subjects  was  most  enthusiastic.  This  distin- 
guished French  negotiator  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  was  assured  by 
France  and  England.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
21st  of  November,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
17th  of  December,  and  this  important  state  paper  was  soon 
after  published  in  the  Moniteur,  It  was  a  most  severe  blow 
to  Russia  and  the  German  courts ;  it  showed  that  the  allies 
had  at  length  obtained  some  idea  of  their  true  mission — the 
repression  of  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  czars ;  and  it  would 
have  rendered  peace  impossible,  had  Russia  been  able  to  con- 
tinue the  contest.  Never  was  the  treachery  of  Austria  more 
apparent  than  at  this  juncture.  The  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
treaty  with  Sweden  thoroughly  alarmed  her ;  and,  although 
she  before  undertook  to  extricate  the  czar  from  a  portion  of 
his  difficulties,  she  now  redoubled  her  efforts.  Count  Buol 
obtained  from  the  "Western  Powers  t\i©  \«tta»  \i^\i^\snsSisi. 
thejr  would  make  peace,  and  having  u^di  ^"^et^  ds«!C\Rpa.  \si 
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render  them  as  easy  for  Eussia  as  possible,  despatched  tbem 
to  St.  Petersburg  bj  Count  Esterhazj,  towards  the  end  of 
December.  About  the  same  time  [Russia  transmitted  her  own 
proposals  of  peace,  which  were  rejected ;  the  czar  accepted 
those  that  had  been  sent  by  Austria,  dnd  preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  the  opening  of  conferences  at  Paris. 

§  846.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1856,  the  representatiTes 
of  France,  England,  Turkey,  Sardinia,  Austria,  and  Bussia 
assembled  at  Paris,  when  an  armistice  at  the  seat  of  the 
war  until  the  31st  of  March  was  agreed  upon.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  maritime  blockade ;  in  fact,  Russia  was  so 
completely  exhausted  and  humbled,  that  she  was  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  the  allies.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Prussia 
was  admitted  to  the  conferences,  and  on  the  30th  the  treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed,  and  three  conventions  bearing  upon  it. 
The  treaty  consisted  of  thirty-four  articles.  Turkey  was 
admitted  into  the  European  system,  and  the  contracting 
parties  guaranteed  its  independence.  The  freedom  of  the 
JDanube  was  secured,  the  rectification  of  the  ILussian  frontier 
in  Bessarabia  promised,  and  the  status  quo  ante  helium  in 
Asia  determined  upon.  Three  conventions  were  annexed  to 
the  treaty ;  the  first  signed  by  all  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  ships  of  war  of  all 
nations  from  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  time  of  peace ;  the  second  was  between  the 
emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  sultan,  by  which  they  each  of 
them  engaged  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea  *'  six  steam- 
vessels  of  fifty  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of  flotation,  of  a 
tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  four  light  steam 
or  sailing  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  200 
tons  each ; "  and  the  third  between  France,  England,  and 
Bussia,  by  which  the  latter  power  engaged  that  "  the  Aland 
Isles  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  military  or  naval 
establishment  shall  be  maintained  or  created  there." 

§  847.  Several  other  matters  were  discussed  at  this  con- 
gress, such  as  the  law  of  mediation  in  case  of  a  disagreement 
between  Turkey  and  any  European  power,  and  the  laws  on 
privateering.  With  reference  to  the  latter  subject,  the 
congress  adopted  the  following  declaration  : — "  1.  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 
3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  \\ab\e  to  c«k^Wx^  MXi^et  ^vj^eossj*  ^^"^."^.  ^.  '^Wskades, 
in  order  to  be  bmO^xv^,  \sx\»\.  \wi  ^^Sa^jJCv^^  %  "^^q^^  Ss^  \«i  '«a\^ 
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maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coasts  of  the  enemy.**  A  general  discussion  ensued  on 
the  state  of  Europe,  in  which  the  condition  of  Greece  and 
the  allied  occupation,  Italy,  the  Belgian  press,  and  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  w^re  reviewed  and  commented  upon,  but 
led  to  no  definite  results,  the  views  of  the  various  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris  being  on  these  points  so  opposite.' 
Nevertheless  the  discussion  was  recorded  in  a  protocol.  The 
Sardinian  plenipotentiaries  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
governments  of  France  and  England,  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  in  which  they  deplored  the  influence  wielded  by 
Austria  at  the  conferences,  which  prevented  the  settlement 
of  this  difficult  question.  They  declared  in  this  memorial 
that  *'  Sardinia  is  the  only  state  in  Italy  that  has  been  able 
to  raise  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  independent  of  Austria.  It  is 
the  counterpoise  to  her  invading  influence.  If  Sardinia 
succumbed,  exhausted  of  power,  abandoned  by  her  allies — if 
she  also  was  obliged  to  suomit  to  Austrian  domination,  then 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  this  power  would  be  achieved ;  and 
Austria,  after  having  obtained,  without  its  costing  her  the 
least  sacrifice,  the  immense  benefit  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  would 
acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  west." 

§  848.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  discussions 
to  which  it  gave  rise ;  in  which  nearly  everything  was  sacri- 
ficed to  Bussia  and  to  Austria.  Even  the  great  concession 
of  which  so  much  was  said  by  its  admirers — the  neutraliza* 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea — was  forced  upon  Turkey,  as  well  as 
upon  Bussia.  Because  the  latter  had  abused  her  power  in 
these  waters,  Turkey,  the  victor  in  the  strife,  the  injured 
state  in  whose  behalf  France  and  England  had  waged  war, 
was  actually  compelled  to  reduce  her  naval  armament  within 
the  same  limits  as  Bussia.  The  Muscovite  fleet,  and  not 
the  Ottoman,  was  the  menace  to  Europe,  and  that  alone 
ought  to  have  been  reduced.  Then  again,  with  reference  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  Bussia  was  permitted  to  escape 
scot-free.  Yet  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  France 
was  not  let  off  thus  easily  ;  nor  did  Bussia  forget  to  claim 
compensation  for  her  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 
If  we  examine  into  former  transactions  between  Turkey 
and  Bussia,  and  look  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  we  find 
that,  by  a  separate  act,  Turkey  engaged.  \,o  ^^-^  \5j>^5**^ 
ducata  of  Holhmd,  by  way  of  "  re^flkta^Vm.  lot  ^^  Vs^aK^ 
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and  injuries  suffered  by  Bussian  subjects  and  merchants  at 
various  times  since  the  year  1806 ;"  and  a  further  sum  of 
10,000,000  ducats  of  Holland  by  way  of  indemnification 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  Saltan's  territories 
were  not  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Muscovite  hordes,  until 
these  sums  were  paid.  It  was  clearly  [Russia's  turn  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  conflict,  provoked  by  her  arro- 
gance and  rapacity ;  and  if  the  allied  powers  in  their  mag- 
nanimity refused  to  demand  the  reimbursement  of  what 
they  had  spent,  their  duty  was  to  see  that  Turkey  was 
amply  compensated.  The  Sultan  could  ill  afibrd  the  addi- 
tional strain  upon  his  resources  caused  by  this  great  war, 
concluded  in  so  shameful  a  manner ;  and  both  France  and 
England  were  unfaithful  to  his  cause  in  permitting  the  czar 
to  escape  without  engaging  to  refund  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  same.  Nor  was  anything  done  in  behalf  of  the  Cir- 
cassians, and  the  brave  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  who  have  so 
long  maintained  a  glorious  struggle  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  who  offered  to  join  in  the  crusade  against 
Russia.  Asia  Minor  was  also  given  up  to  Kussia,  the  poor 
Tartars  relinquished  into  her  power,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea  restored ;  even  the  Sardinians,  who  in  the  hour  of 
gloom  and  depression  came  gallantly  forward  to  the  rescue, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  house  ot 
Hiipsburg. 

§  849.  Austria  in  fact  gained  everything  without  making 
a  single  concession.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  dispute  she 
had  all  her  own  way.  By  the  advice  of  her  diplomatists  the 
passage  of  the  Fruth  was  not  at  once  regarded  by  the  Forte 
as  a  casus  belli ;  and  when  at  length  the  sword  was  drawn, 
she  interfered  and  checked  the  advance  of  Omer  Facha 
after  the  victory  of  Oltenitza.  When  Bussia  was  finally 
worsted  on  the  Danube,  Austria  entered  the  Frincipalities, 
from  which  the  Muscovite  hordes  had  been  expelled,  and 
thus  shielded  this  frontier  of  the  czar's  empire.  At  all 
times  and  places  she  was  negotiating  in  favour  of  Bussia ; 
seeking,  by  every  means  in  her  power  save  an  actual  alliance 
with  the  czar,  to  further  his  cause.  The  little  value  placed 
upon  the  treat3r  of  Faris  is  shown  by  the  tripartite  treaty 
between  Austria,  France,  and  England,  signed  at  Faris 
on  the  15th  of  April.  It  was  as  follows : — "  Art.  I.  The 
high  contracting  parties  guarantee,  jointly  and  severally, 
the  independence  axid  \xi\.^^Yv\."^  ^1  \N\^  Ol\«\SiWv  empire,  re- 
corded in  tlie  treaty  coxlcXm'^'^^  ^\.  ^«k>a  ^tv  ^sisasi  ^j^sK^  s&. 
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March,  1856.  Art.  II.  Any  infraction  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  said  treaty  will  be  considered  by  the  powers  signing 
the  present  treaty  as  a  casus  belli.  They  will  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the  measures 
which  have  become  necessary,  and  will  without  delay  deter- 
mine among  themselves  as  to  the  employment  of  their 
military  and  naval  forces."  The  army  of  occupation  found 
pleasant  repose  in  Sebastopol.  They  destroyed  the  docks, 
divided  the  spoils,  and  made  themselves  comfortable  for  the 
winter.  The  armistice  afforded  the  belligerents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exchange  of  civilities,  and  several  friendly 
meetings  took  place.  The  moment  the  treaty  was  signed 
preparations  commenced  for  putting  it  into  execution.  The 
allied  troops  gradually  withdrew  from  the  Crimea,  the  block- 
ade was  removed  from  the  Eussian  ports,  and  the  allied 
fleets  retired.  Commerce  began  once  more  to  flow  in  its 
accustomed  channels,  and  the  warrior  found  that  his  occu- 
pation was  gone. 

§  850.  This  war  has  shown  the  danger,  and  it  has  also  re- 
vealed the  real  defence  of  the  nations.  The  cordial  alliance 
of  France  and  England  has  rendered  them  irresistible.  Let 
them  remain  united,  and  they  may  defy  the  world  in  arms. 
These  people,  so  often  honourable  foes,  have  become  firm 
friends  at  last.  They  have  met  and  associated  together  for 
their  mutual  advantage*  They  have  broken  through  an 
absurd  barrier  of  prejudice  and  unreasonable  dislike,  and 
looked  rather  curiously  into  each  other's  souls.  Both  have 
found  qualities  to  admire — something  which  teaches  them 
that  they  ought  to  be  friends.  They  are  the  leaders  in  the 
great  movement  for  social  and  general  progression — the 
champions  of  oppressed  nationalities;  both  toiling,  though 
perhaps  in  different  ways,  for  the  advancement  of  tie 
human  race.  We  speak  not  now  of  particular  systems,  nor 
the  accidental  elevation  of  certain  dynasties  to  power,  but 
of  that  which  is  better  founded  and  more  enduring — the 
spirit  of  a  people.  On  stern  battle-fields  they  have  fought 
side  by  side;  in  sore  trials  and  afflictions  they  have  ministered 
to  each  other's  wants ;  the  wounded  English  soldier  has 
been  snatched  from  the  blood-stained  turf  by  his  French 
comrade ;  the  grave  of  the  Gallic  hero  watered  by  the  tears 
of  the  British  warrior.  By  many  a  lonely  watch-fire,  in  the 
broken  accents  of  a  true  affection,  have  friendships  been 
contracted  which  death  alone  can  sever,  Thftt^  \i  \i^^3«cck% 
like  the  companionship  of  danger  for  ^>Tm%\a%  W3^»  "^^  ^^oxwt 
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traits  of  baman  character.  May  we  not,  then,  confidently  hope 
that  this  alliance  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  human 
adversities ;  that  it  will  outlive  the  petty  animosities  of  any 
momentary  excitement  ?    May  we  not  r^ard  it  as  a  pledge, 
that  the  two  mightiest  states  in  this  world's  history  have  &&• 
covered,  that,  whilst  in  warfare  they  can  gain  little  save  tbe 
laurel  that  gbows  out  of  the  tomb,  their  open  and  honest 
alliance  will  scatter  the  blessings  of  liberty  on  thousands 
of  the  oppressed,  and  bequeath  the  rich  legacy  of  peace  to 
many  generations  ?     Should  the  Bussian  war  have  shown 
the  rulers  and  the  people  of  France  and  ^England  their  true 
destinies,  the  historian  may  chronicle  it  as  the  most  merci- 
ful contest  of  all  time.     It  will,  indeed,  be  the  means  of 
saving  whole  hecatombs  of   human  lives ;   it    will  be  a 
fountain  of  joy  in  millions  of  thankful  hearts,  and  a  song  of 
rejoicing  by  happy  firesides  now  lying  deeply  hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  an  mscrutable  future. 
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If  HDy thing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  genius  of 
William  Shakespeare,  it  is  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
his  works  are  now  received,  and  the  daily -increasing  magnitude 
of  his  fame.  Other  authors  achieve  poprularity, — have  their 
season  of  boisterous  admiration, — are  talked  about,  lauded,  and 
sometimes  even  studied,  and  then  settle  down  iu  a  very  quiet 
matter-of-fact  renown ;  but  it  is  not  thus  with  our  great  dra- 
matist. After  a  short  period  of  comparative  neglect,  he  emerged 
suddenly  into  eminence,  and  has  smce  been  hourly  and  daily 
gaining  upon  the  mind  of  the  public.  The  more  Ids  writings 
are  read,  and  the  keener  the  criticism  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  the  more  valuable  do  they  become.  By  the  aid  of  modern 
inventions,  spots  have  been  discovered  upon  the  face  of  the  sun, 
but  the  telescope  of  criticism  only  serves  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  splendours  of  our  great  literary  luminary.  The  severest 
scrutiny,  instead  of  detecting  blemishes,  finds  nothing  but  fresh 
beauties.  In  the  universality  of  his  fame,  Shakespeare  stands 
alone  and  unapproachable.  He  is  the  poet  to  whom  mankind, 
by  general  acclaim,  have  awarded  the  richest  crown. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  Shakespeare  is 
now  before  us.  It  contains  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
splendidly  illustrated,  with  foot-notes  at  each  page  by  Mr. 
Howard  Staunton,  giving  just  the  kind  of  information  the  general 
reader  requires ;  a  preliminary  notice,  and  illustrative  comments 
upon  the  more  difficult  passages  in  each  act.  How  excellence  in 
so  many  respects  can  be  combined  is  wonder  enough,  and  how 
it  can  be  offered  to  the  public  at  so  small  a  cost  is  a  marvel  that 
we  shall  not  seek  to  explain.  We  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
fact,  that  this  is  not  only  the  best,  but  actuaUy  the  cheapest 
edition  of  our  great  dramatist's  works  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Other  publishers  have  shown  how  far  they  could  go  towards 
producing  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  worthy  of  his  world-wide 
renown  ;  but  Messrs.  Eoutledge  have  boldly  taken  such  a  stride 
in  advance,  that  henceforward  the  difficulty  will  be  not  to  sur- 
pass, but  to  come  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  successful 
effort.  For  general  excellence  in  so  many  particulars,  at  a 
remarkably  low  price,  we  know  of  no  publication  that  can  be 
compared  with  these  forty-eight  pages  of  elegant  letter- press, 
beautifully  illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.  Many  will  be  inclined 
to  imagine  that  no  single  artist  is  equal  to  the  d\ffi^c\i\fc  t'^'^V  <5.^ 
illustrating  the  varied  and  numeroxiB  oxamaa  o^  ^\i'ei^Le«?^«3l^^^3^v^ 
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a  glance  at  tKe  ipecimen  number,  which  contains  iJlustratiom 
from  four  different  plays,  will  convince  such  people  that  the  idea 
is  erroneous.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most, 
the  calm  and  dignified  beauty  of  Julia  in  the  illustration  of  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  quaint  group  from  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  which  Falstaff,  Pistol,  and  Nym  are 
drawn  to  the  life,  or  the  idiotic  appearance  of  that 

"Abhorred  slave, 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take« 
Being  capable  of  all  ill,'' 

the  Caliban  of  the  Tempest.  The  fair  woman,  the  portly  and 
humorous  Falstc^,  ana  the  savage  being,  the  wonder  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  are  all  equally  well  delineated,  proving  that 
John  Gilbert  possesses  genius  of  the  highest  order.  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  beautiful  design  that  appears  upon  the  cover  of  the 
first  part,  in  which  Launce  and  his  dog  Crab  form  a  picture  upon 
which  the  eye  dwells  with  delight.  It  is  eminently  suggestive ; 
it  might,  indeed,  be  called  a  revelation  of  character.  Both  the 
master  and  his  ill-mannered  cur  are  seized  with  a  graphic  power 
perfectly  astonishing.  K  no  poet  but  Shakespeare  could  have 
imagined  such  a  scene,  so  rich  in  truth  and  humour,  surely  John 
Gilbert  is  the  only  artist  that  could  have  thus  interpreted  the 
poet,  and  given  his  creations  a  life-like  reality. 

In  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  the  illustrator  found  kindred  spirits  ; 
nor  can  we  withhold  our  tribute  of  commendation  from  the 
printer.  The  manner  in  which  this  part  is  got  up  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  establishment.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  all 
time,  and  at  length  we  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  an 
edition  of  his  works  equally  enduring.  There  must  be  some 
standard,  and  we  fancy  that  this  will  become  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  people.  Within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  it  will  serve  every 
purpose ;  while  the  beautiful  illustrations  show  the  characters 
that  Shakespeare  drew.  These  delightful  conceptions  live  anew 
"ander  the  pencil  of  John  Gilbert ;  and  in  reading  the  poet  with 
sueh  an  interpreter,  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  characters 
of  our  great  dramatist  had  passed  from  their  ideal  state,  to  enter 
our  dwellings,  sit  down  at  our;'  hearths,  and  plot  and  converse 
just  as  they  did  before  the  mental  eyes  of  that  magician  who 
called  them  into  existence  to  he  the  delight,  the  wonder,  and  the 
instruction  of  successive  generations. 

This  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  another  great  triumph  achieved 
by  those  publishers  who  have  made  literature,  once  the  feast  of 
the  rich  and  the  learned,  a  banquet  for  all  classes ;  and  who,  in 
extending  the  influence  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  have  done 
more  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  human  race  than  hosts 
of  noisy  benefactors. 
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